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H.  R,  63  was  introduced  by  Rep.  Oranger  and  was  refer¬ 
red  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture .  Print  of 
the  bill  as  introduced.  (Similar  bill). 

S.  103  was  introduced  by  Senator  O’^.^ahoney  and  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  Print  of  the  bill  as  introditced.  (Similar 
bill). 

H.  R.  1890  was  introduced  by  Pep.  Barrett  and  was 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Print  of  the  bill  as  introduced.  (Similar  bill). 

H,  R,  2318  was  introduced  by  Rep.  Hill  and  was  refer¬ 
red  to  the  Hoitse  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Print  of 
the  bill  as  introduced.  (Similar  bill). 

S.  8I4  v^as  introdTJced  by  Senator  Robertson  and  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  Print  of  the  bill  as  introduced. 

Hearings:  House,  H.  R.  63,  1890,  2318  and  3.  8I4. 

/ 

Resume  of  House  hearings. 

3.  917  was  introduced  by  Senator  Saltonstall  and  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  (Similar  bill). 

Hearings:  Senate,  S.  103,  814  and  917. 

Resume  of  Senate  hearings. 

Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  ordered 
reported  S.  814. 

Senate  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S.  8I4, 

Senate  Report  85.  Print  of  the  bill  as  reported, 

S.  8I4  debated  in  the  Senate  and  passed  with  amend¬ 
ments, 

S,  8I4  vfas  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Print  of  the  bill  as  referred, 

TIouse  Agricultiire  Committee  reported  S.  8I4  v/ith  amend¬ 
ments.  House  report  257.  Print  of  the  bill  as  reported. 

Remarks  of  Rep.  Mt.irray.  Questions  and  answers  regard¬ 
ing  the  wool  bill. 

Remarks  of  Rep.  Land,  Remarks  of  Rep.  Hope,  with  a 
proposed  amendment  to  S,  814. 
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T^ay  21,  1947 

i^ouse  Rules  Committee  reported  Res.  214  for  the 

consideration  of  S.  314.  Rouse  Report  409.  Print  of 
the  Resolution. 

^^ay  22,  1Q47 

House  bepan  debate  on  S.  314. 

T^ay  23,  1947 

House  debate  concluded.  S,  314  passed  Foiuse  with 
amendment. 

I^ay  26,  1947 

Senate  Conferees  appointed,  ’’emarks  of  Rep.  Crawford 

Fay  29,  1947 

Nouse  Conferees  appointed.  Rep.  Douglas  criticized 
the  bill. 

June  12,  1947 

House  received  the  Conference  Report.  House  Rept, 
534. 

June  13 ,  1947 

Print  of  S.  314  with  the  amendments  of  the  House 
numbered. 

June  16,  1947 

House  agreed  to  the  Conference  Report. 

June  in,  1947 

Senate  received  and  debated  Conference  Report. 

June  19,  1947 

Senate  debated  and  afTeed  to  the  Conference  Report. 

June  26,  1947 

Senate  received  President's  veto  message. 

Veto  Message.  Senate  Document  63. 
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80th  congress' 
isT  Session 


H.  R.  63 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  llEPRESENTx\TIVES 


January  3, 1947 

]Mr.  Granger  introduced  the  i’olloAving  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 


To  aiitliorize  the  Secretaiy  of  AoTieiilture  to  establish  a  conipa- 
rable  price  for  wool,  a  coniparable  ])ricc  for  lambs,  and  to 
provide  support  price  for  wool,'  and  for  other  jinrposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘AYool  Act  of  1947”. 

4  Sec.  2.  (a)  Beginning*  with  wool  produced  in  1947, 

5  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  directed,  through  loans, 

6  purchases,  or  other  operations,  to  so  use  the  funds  availalde 

7  to  it  as  to  support,  during  the  period  beginning  January  1, 

8  1947,  and  expiring  two  years  thereafter,  a  price  to  pro- 

9  ducers  of  wool  in  the  continental  United  States  and  Terri- 
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80th  congress 
1st  Session 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  8, 1947 

INlr.  O’Mahoney  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 


A  BILL 


To  jirovide  support  for  wool,  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  by  including  wool  as  a  com¬ 
modity  to  which  orders  under  such  Act  are  applicable,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  fix  wool  standards, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  1)e  cited  as  the  ‘'Wool  Act  of  1947”. 

4  Sec.  2.  (a)  Beginning  with  wool  produced  in  1947, 

5  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  directed,  through  loans, 

6  purchases,  or  other  operations  to  support  a  price  to  producers 

7  of  wool  in  the  continental  United  States  and  Territories  at 
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levels  as  follows:  The  support  level  for  wool  produced  each 
3"ear  during  the  period  1)egiiming  Januaiw  1,  1947,  and  ex¬ 
piring  two  years  after  the  first  day  of  January  immediately 
following  the  date  upon  which  the  President  by  proclamation 
or  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  declares  that  hostili¬ 
ties  in  the  present  war  have  terminated  shall  he  90  per 
centum  of  the  comparable  price  for  wool  as  of  January  of 
the  year  in  which  the  wool  is  produced;  and  the  support 
level  for  wool  produced  after  the  expiration  of  such  period 
shall  be  not  less  than  50  per  centum  and  not  more  than  75 
per  centnm  of  such  comparable  price,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretaiy  of  Agriculture:  Provided,  however,  That  prior 
to  December  31,  1950,  the  price  supported  shall  be  not  less 
than  the  price  at  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  undertaken  to  support  wool  in  1946:  And  provided 
further.  That  after  Decendjer  31,  1950,  the  price  supported 
in  any  year  shall  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  6  per  centum 
below  the  price  supported  in  the  immediately  preceding  year. 

(b)  hiotwithstanding  any  other  provisions  hereof,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  adjust  support  prices 
for  individual  grades  and  qualities  of  wool  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  a  fair  and  equital)le  relationship  in  the 
support  prices  for  the  various  grades  and  qualities  of  wool; 
may  make  discounts  from  support  prices  for  off-quality, 
inferior-grade,  or  poorly  prepared,  wool;  and  may  make 


1  discounts  from  support  prices  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging 

2  unsound  marketing  practices. 

3  Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  establish  a 

4  comparable  price  for  wool  and  a  comparable  price  for  lambs, 

5  respective^,  and  the  comparable  price  so  established  shall  he 

6  used  for  the  purposes  of  all  laws  in  which  a  parity  or  com- 

7  parable  price  is  established  or  used.  The  comparable  price 

8  for  wool  and  the  comparable  price  for  lambs,  respectively, 

9  shall  he  that  price  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  aver- 

10  age  parity  prices  of  the  basic  agricultural  commodities,  cotton, 

11  corn,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts,  as  the  actual  price 

12  for  wool  or  lambs,  as  the  case  ma}^  he,  bore  to  the  actual 
18  average  prices  of  such  basic  commodities  during  the  period 

14  August  1934  to  July  1939.  Such  comparable  price  for 

15  wool  or  lambs  may  he  adjusted  for  grade,  quality,  season, 

16  and  location. 

17  Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  sections  385,  386,  and  388 

18  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 

19  shall  be  applicable  to  operations  carried  out  pursuant  to 

20  section  2  hereof. 

21  Sec.  5.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may,  with- 

22  out  regard  to  restrictions  imposed  upon  it  by  any  law,  dis- 

23  pose  of  wool  at  prices  which  will  permit  such  wool  to  be  sold 

24  ill  competition  with  imported  wool. 

25  Sec.  6.  Such  part  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  duties 
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collected  under  tlie  customs  laws  on  and  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  as  is  necessary  from  time  to  time,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  xVgriculture,  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  losses  realized  by  it  in  connection  with 
operations  carried  out  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  2 
to  5,  inclusive,  of  this  Act  are  hereby  authorized  to  he 
appropriated  and  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  payment  to  the  Commodit}"  Credit  Corporation. 

Sec.  7.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended 
and  as  reenacted  and  amended  hv  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  section  2  (7  IT.  S.  C., 
1940  edition,  602)  the  following: 

“  (3)  Through  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  this  chapter  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  such  orderly  marketing  conditions  for 
wool  in  interstate  commerce  as  will  establish  prices  to  pro¬ 
ducers  of  wool  at  the  comparable  price  level  for  wool  as  set 
forth  in  section  3  of  the  Wool  Act  of  1946,  hut  the  interest 
of  the  consumers  shall  he  protected  by  (a)  approaching 
the  level  of  prices  which  it  is  declared  to  he  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  establish  with  respect  to  wool  by  gradual  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  current  level  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  deems  to  he  in  the  public  interest  and 
feasible  in  view  of  the  current  consumptive  demand  in 
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domestic  and  foreign  markets,  and  (b)  authorizing  no  action 
hereunder  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  maintenance  of 
prices  to  producers  of  wool  above  the  level  which  it  is 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  establish  with  respect 
to  wool.” 

(b)  By  inserting  in  section  8  (c)  (7  U.  S.  C.,  1940 
edition,  608c  (2)  )  the  word  ‘Svool”  immediately  after  the' 
word  “hops”. 

(c)  By  inserting  in  section  8c  (6)  (7  U.  S.  0.,  1940 
edition,  608c  (6)  )  the  word  “wool”  immediately  after  the 
word  “hops”. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  Agricnlture  is  authorized  to 
expand  and  intensify  research  and  studies,  and  to  engage 
in  demonstration  work,  as  to  problems  relating  to  the  produc¬ 
tion,  processing,  preparation,  manufacturing,  standardiza¬ 
tion,  grading,  marketing,  and  utilization  of  wool,  mohair, 
sheep  pelts,  goat  pelts,  and  products  thereof,  including  studies 
of  competing  materials  and  manufactures  and  including  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  laboratories  and  pilot 
plants.  In  carrying  out  such  studies,  research,  and  other 
operations,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  and  enter  into  contracts  with  public  and 
private  organizations.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
furtber  authorized  to  appoint  a  wool  advisory  committee  rep- 
S.  103 - 2 
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resenting  public  and  private  agencies  interested  in  any  pliase 
of  the  wool  indnstrv,  to  hold  conferences  with  said  committee 
or  subcommittees  thereof,  and  to  receive  and  consider  the 
recommendations  of  said  committee  for  wool-research  pro¬ 
grams  and  other  operations  under  this  section.  The  authority 
provided  for  herein  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  exclusive 
of,  any  authority  under  existing  law. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereb}^ 
authorized,  after  investigation  and  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  to  fix  and  establish  types  and  standards  of 
quality  and  condition  for  the  grading  of  wool,  mohair,  wool 
tops,  and  mohair  tops  and  to  conduct  tests  for  the  shrinkage, 
clean  content,  length  and  fineness  of  fiber,  and  any  other 
characteristics  of  wool,  mohair,  wool  tops,  and  mohair  tops. 
The  standards  fixed  and  established  by  the  Secretary  as  pro¬ 
vided  herein  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Eegister  and 
sixty  days  after  such  publication  shall  become  and  be  the 
Official  Wool  and  Mohair  Standards  of  the  United  States, 
and  such  official  standards  shall  be  substituted  for  and  be 
used  in  lieu  of  any  official  wool  or  mohair  standards  hereto¬ 
fore  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the 
provisions  of  any  existing  law.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  have  the  power  to  alter  or  modify,  after  investigation 
and  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  such  official 
standards  whenever  the  necessities  of  the  trade  may  require 
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and  such  alterations  or  modifications  shall  likewise  become 
effective  sixty  days  after  publication  thereof  in  the  Eederal 
Eegister. 

(h)  Any  person  wlio  has  custody  of  or  a  financial  in¬ 
terest  in  any  wool,  mohair,  or  tops  therefrom  may  sul)niit 
the  same  or  samples  thereof,  drawn  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to 
such  officer  or  officers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
may  he  designated  for  the  purpose  pursuant  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricultine,  for  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  true  grade,  shrinkage  or  clean  content,  including 
the  comparison  thereof,  if  requested,  with  types  or  with  other 
samples  submitted  for  the  purpose.  Except  for  the  purposes 
of  the  assessment  and  collection  of  customs  duties  the  final 
certificate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  showing  such 
determination  shall  be  binding  on  officers  of  the  United  States 
and  shall  he  accepted  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  as 
prima  facie  evidence  of  tlie  true  type  grade,  shrinkage,  clean 
content,  or  comparison  thereof  when  involved  in  any  trans¬ 
action  or  shipment  in  commerce.  The  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  drawing  and 
submitting  samples  of  wool,  mohair,  or  tops  therefrom  for 
a  determination  of  type,  grade,  slirinkage,  clean  content,  or 
compTirison. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  cause'  to  be  col- 
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lected  such  charges  as  he  may  find  to  be  reasonable  for  deter¬ 
minations  made  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Official  Wool  and  Mohair  Standards 
of  the  United  States  established  under  this  section  shall  be 
represented  l)y  practical  forms,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  shall  furnish  copies  thereof,  upon  recpiest,  to  any  person, 
and  the  cost  thereof,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  shall  l)e  paid  by  the  person  making  the  recpiest. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  effec¬ 
tuate  agreements  with  wool  associations,  wool  exchanges,  and 
other  wool  or  mohair  organizations,  either  domestic,  foreign, 
or  international,  for  (1)  the  adoption,  use,  and  observation 
of  universal  standards  of  wool  and  mohair  grades,  (2)  the 
arbitration  or  settlement  of  disputes  with  respect  thereto,  and 
(3)  the  preparation,  distribution,  inspection,  and  protection 
of  the  practical  forms  or  copies  thereof  under  such 
agreements. 

Sec.  10.  There  is  liereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually  commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  1948,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  8  and  9 
hereof. 
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80th  congress 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  1890 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPKESEXTATIVES 

February  12, 1947 

j\Ir.  Barrett  inti'oduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Cohi- 

mittee  on  Agriculture 


A  BILL 

» 

To  amend  section  22  of  the  AgTiciiltnral  Adjustment  Act  (re¬ 
enacted  by  the  Agricnltural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937) ,  so  as  to  extend  such  Act  to  all  programs  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  agencies  operating  under  its 
direction,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 

4  amended  and  as  reenacted  (U.  S.  C,,  1940  edition,  title  7, 


5 


sec.  (324),  is  herel)y  amended  hy 


adding 


a  new  sididivision 


6  as  follows: 

7  ‘^(f)  Whenever  it  appears  that  foreign  raw-a])parel 

8  wool  is  lieing  or  is  practically  certain  to  he  imported  into 
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the  coiitiiiental  United  States  under  siieli  conditions  and  in 
such  quantities  as  may  interfere  materially  with  any  pro¬ 
gram  or  operation  undertaken  under  this  title  or  any  other 
program  or  oj)eration  undertaken  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  any  agency  operating  under  its  direction 
with  respect  to  domestic  raw-apparel  wool,  or  to  reduce 
substantially  the  amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the 
United  States  from  such  commodit}^  then,  and  in  that  event, 
import  quotas  shall  he  established  in  the  following  manner: 

“  ( 1 )  Quotas  for  the  importation  of  foreign  raw  wool 
other  than  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  other  uses  as 
specified  in  paragraph  1101  (B)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  June 
1930  shall  he  esta])lished  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
farm  t>rice  of  domestic  wool. 

“The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine  and 
announce  as  of  January  1  of  each  year  the  estimated  United 
States  requirements  for  imports  of  such  foreign  wool  during 
the  succeeding  eighteen-month  period. 

“The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  establish  and  an¬ 
nounce  import  quotas  for  such  foreign  wool  for  each  quarter 
of  the  year  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such 


quarter.  Such  quotas  may  be  established  by  grades. 

“All  persons  engaged  in  the  production,  marketing, 
processing,  or  manufacture  of  wool,  and  having  information 
which  the  Secretary  deems  necessar}^  to  enable  him  to 
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1  adnihiister  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall,  upon  the  ie(piest 

2  of  the  Secretary,  or  his  designated  agent,  furnish  such 

3  information.  Any  person  who  willfully  fails  or  refuses  to 

4  furnish  information  requested  by  the  Secretary  under  this 

5  section,  or  who  willfully  furnishes  false  information  in  re- 

6  spouse  to  any  such  request,  shall,  upon  conviction  theieof, 

7  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $500  or  by  imprison- 

8  ment  for  not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both. 

9  ‘‘(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  establish  a 

10  comparable  price  for  wool  and  the  comparable  price  so  estab- 

11  lished  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  all  laws  in  which  a 

12  comparable  or  parity  price  is  established  or  used.  The 

13  •comparable  price  for  wool  shall  lie  that  price  whicli  lieais 

14  the  same  relation  to  the  average  parity  prices  of  the  iiasic 

15  agricultural  commodities,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco, 

16  and  peanuts,  as  the  actual  price  for  wool  bore  to  the  actual 

17  average  prices  of  such  basic  commodities  during  the  peiiod 

18  August  1934  to  July  1939.  Such  comparable  price  may  be 

19  adjusted  for  grade,  quality,  season,  and  location. 

20  ^^(8)  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  administer 

21  import  quotas  for  such  foreign  wool  in  such  manner  as  to 

22  support  the  prices  received  by  wool  producers  as  near 

23  as  practicable  to  90  per  centum  of  the  comparable  price 

24  for  wool  during  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1947,  and 

25  ending  December  31,  1948,  and  thereafter  at  the  same 
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])erceiitage  of  the  comparable  ])riee  as  may  then  Ije  applicalhe 
to  other  basic  agricultural  commodities.  In  any  year  when 
the  average  farm  price  of  wool  is  less  than  the  support 
level  set  forth  for  the  month  of  January  of  such  year  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  pa^unents  to  farmers. 
The  amount  of  the  payment  to  an  individual  faimer  shall 
he  determined  by  multiplying  the  pounds  of  shorn  wool 
the  farmer  produced  and  sold  by  the  difference  between  the 
average  farm  price  for  the  year  and  the  support  level  for 
the  month  of  January  of  such  year. 

“'‘The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require  the  wool  pro¬ 
ducer  to  submit  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  amount  of  wool 
which  he  produced  and  sold  for  the  purpose  of  veiification 
of  claims  for  support  payments. 

‘‘  (4)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  he  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  wool-control  program.  The 
Secretary  shall  establish  such  import  quotas  for  foreign  raw- 
apparel  wool  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  consumption 
of  each  year’s  production  of  domestic  wool  in  the  United 
States. 


‘^The  Secretary  of  iVgricultnre  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  prescribe  such  methods,  rules,  and  regulations  as 
may  l)e  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

^‘The  Secretary  shall  have  discretionary  power  to 
grant  relief  from  such  regulations  in  hardship  cases  when- 
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ever  said  ])rogram  has  impaired  the  ()i)erati()ns  of  any 
individual  wool  textile  mill  or  a  group  thereof,  or  the 
wool  textile  industry  as  a  whole. 

‘‘(5)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  designate  an 
agency  which  shall  be  authorized  to  purchase  and  hold 
at  all  times  an  ainoimt  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  wool 
deemed  necessary  to  protect  against  a  short  supply  in 
the  market. 

‘Tt  shall  have  authority  to  sell  its  stock  pile  of  wool 
at  a  price  over  cost  plus  a  reasonable  handling  charge, 
or  to  sell  wool  for  less  if  it  deems  it  advisalde.  It  shall 
have  authority  to  sell  its  stock  pile  of  wool  in  order  to 
rotate  stocks  which  it  holds,  to  reduce  or  liquidate  its 
stock  pile,  and  to  provide  wo(d  for  use  by  mills  in  the 
United  States  when  the  market  supply  is  short. 

‘Tt  is  hereby  authorized  to  sell  wool  at  less  than  parity 
price  or  less  than  the  comparable  price. 

“(6)  The  importation  of  wool  top,  yarn,  fabrics,  and 
other  processed  wool  products  shall  be  limited  on  a  pound 
basis  in  any  calendar  year  as  follows: 

“1.  Wool  top  and  wool  wastes  shall  he  limited  to  not 
more  than  15  per  centum  of  the  raw-apparel  wool  im])oi-ts 
of  the  previous  year. 

“2.  Woven  wool  apparel  cloth,  felts,  blankets  and  pile 
fabrics,  and  articles  made  from  such  materials  shall  he 
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1  limited  to  not  more  than  2^  per  eentnm  of  tlie  United  States 

2  production  of  woven  wool  apparel  cloth  in  the  preceding 

3  year. 

4  “3.  Wool  yam  and  wool  knit  items  shall  be  limited  to 

5  not  more  than  1.5  per  centum  of  the  total  United  States 

6  production  of  wool  sales  yarn  in  the  preceding  year. 

“7.  Wool  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  basic  agricultural 

8  commodity  in  addition  to  the  basic  commodities  enumerated 

9  in  subdivision  (f)  (2)  hereof. 
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80th  CONGKESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  2318 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

February  28, 1947 

{ 

Mr.  Hill  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Coih- 

mittee  on  Agriculture 


A  BILL 

To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  support 
for  v^ool,  to  amend  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  (reenacted  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937),  by  adding  thereto  a  new  section  relating 
to  wool,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Wool  Support  Act  of 

4  1947”. 

5  Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through  the 

6  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  under  this  Act,  is  directed 

7  to'  support,  during  the  period  beginning  April  15,  1947, 

8  and  ending  December  31,  1948,  the  price  of  wool  produced 
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in  the  continental  United  States  and  Territories  so  that  the 
average  farm  price  of  such  wool,  adjusted  for  grade,  qualit}^, 
season,  and  location,  shall  not  be  less  than  the  prices  re¬ 
ceived  under  the  1946  w^ool  price  support  program.  If 
in  any  year  the  average  farm  price  of  wool  is  less  than  the 
support  level  provided  herein,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  make  direct  payments  to  farmers.  The  amount  of 
the  payment  to  an  individual  farmer  shall  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  pounds  of  shorn  wool  the  farmer  pro¬ 
duced  and  sold  by  the  difference  between  the  average  farm 
price  for  the  year  and  the  support  price  provided  herein. 

The  Secretary  of  Agricnlture  shall  require  producers  of 
wool  to  submit  satisfactory  evidence  of  tlie  amount  of  wool 
produced  and  sold  and  such  other  evidence  as  he  deems 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  claims  for  support 
payments. 

Sec.  3.  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  amended  and  reenacted  (U.  S.  C.  1940  edition,  title 
7,  sec.  624),  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub¬ 
division  as  follows : 

'‘(f)  jN’otwithstanding  any  of  the  foregomg  provisions 
of  this  section,  whenever  it  appears  to  the  Secretar}^  of 
Agriculture  that  foreign  raw-apparel  wool  is  being  or  is 
practically  certain  to  be  imported  into  the  continental  United 
States  under  such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to 
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interfere  materially  with  any  program  or  operation  imder- 
taken  under  the  Wool  Support  Act  of  1947,  or  any  other 
program  or  operation  undertaken  l)y  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  or  any  agency  operating  under  its  direction, 
with  respect  to  domestic  raw-apparel  wool,  or  to  reduce  sub¬ 
stantially  the  amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the  United 
States  from  such  commodity  then,  and  in  that  event,  import 
quotas  for  the  importation  of  foreign  raw-apparel  wool  other 
than  for  the  manufactime  of  carpets  and  other  uses  as  speci¬ 
fied  in  paragraph  1101  (B)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  June  1930 
shall  be  estahhshed  in  the  following  manner : 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  detemiine  and 
announce  as  of  January  1  of  each  year  the  estimated  United 
States  requirements  for  imports  of  such  foreign  raw-apparel 
wool  for  each  succeeding  twelve-month  period,  and  he  shall 
establish  and  announce  import  quotas  for  such  foreign  raw- 

I 

apparel  wool  for  each  quarter  of  the  year  at  least  one  month 

< 

prior  to  the  beginning  of  such  quarter.  Quotas  may  he  estab¬ 
lished  by  grade  or  upon  such  other  bases  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine. 

‘‘(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  establish  and 

administer  import  quotas  for  such  foreign  raw-apparel  wool 

( 

in  such  manner  as  to  (a)  support,  until  December  31,  1948, 

» 

the  average  farm  price  of  wool  produced  in  the  continental 
United  States  and  Territories,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  at 
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the  support  level  provided  herein,  and  (h)  insure  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  each  year’s  domestic  production  of  wool. 

‘‘  (3)  All  persons  engaged-in  the  production,  marketing, 
processing,  or  manufacture  of  wool,  and  having  information 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  administer  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall, 
upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  or  his  designated  agent, 
furnish  such  information.  An}^  person  who  willfully  fails 
or  refuses  to  furnish  information  requested  under  this  section, 
or  who  willfully  furnishes  false  information  in  response  to 
any  such  request,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $500  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
to  exceed  one  year,  or  both. 

“  (4)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  to  grant  relief  in  hardship  cases  whenever 
the  program  authorized  hereunder  has  impaired,  or  threatens 
to  impair,  the  operations  of  any  wool  textile  mill  or  the  wool 
textile  industry  as  a  whole. 

‘‘The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  methods,  rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

“(5)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 

purchase  and  hold,  at  all  times,  an  amount  of  both  foreign 

* 

and  domestic  wool  deemed  necessary  to  protect  against  a 
short  supply  in  the  market,  and  he  shall  have  authority  to 
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sell  such  stock  pile  of  wool  at  such  prices  as  he  deems 
advisable.  Wool  from  such  stock  pile  may  he  sold  in  order 
to  rotate  stocks,  to  reduce  or  liquidate  the  stock  pile,  or  to 
provide  wool  for  use  by  mills  in  the  United  States  when 
the  market  supply  is  short. 

‘‘Notwithstanding  an}^  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to  sell  any  wool 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  any  other 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  prices  which  will 
permit  such  wmol  to  he  sold  in  competition  with  foreign  wool. 

“  (6)  Whenever  import  quotas  are  in  effect  with  respect 
to  raw-apparel  wool,  the  importation  of  wool  top,  yarn, 
fabrics,  and  other  processed  wool  products  shall  be  limited 
on  a  pound  basis  in  any  calendar  year  as  follows : 

“a.  Wool  top  and  wool  wastes  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  15  per  centum  of  the  raw-apparel  wool  imports 
of  the  previous  year. 

“b.  Woven  wool  apparel  cloth,  felts,  blankets,  and  pile 
fabrics  made  from  such  materials  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  2|-  per  centum  of  the  United  States  production  of  woven 
wool  apparel  cloth  in  the  precedmg  year. 

“c.  Wool  yam  and  wool  knit  items  shall  be  limited  to 
not  more  than  per  centum  of  the  total  United  States  pro¬ 
duction  of  wool  sales  yarn  in  the  preceding  year.” 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 


6 


1  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 

2  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

3  this  Act. 
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i  OFFICE  OF  DUDCiET  AJJD  FINAIlOE* 

Ies3.r>lative  Reports  and  Service  Seotj.oa 

(Ibr  adalniotrativB  infcrmation  duly) 

IEj?X)RE  HOaSE  OOIiUI'lTSE  AORICOLWRE  HSGARnifIG  T?OOL  milSIATlW  (II*R.  63. 

.  H.R.  i2318,  H.R.  1890,  AMD  lUR,  1825),  mRCJI  4,  1947 

The  first  tdtnesa  -ms  Under  Seoi^etazy  Dodd*  Before  Vir*  Dodd  could  tcirtify  Jtep.  Granger 
liked  that  the  recsnt  Tariff  Corardseloti  report  on  the  cost  of  produdx^  wool  be  Incor- 
pcffated  as  a  part  of  the  heariiig  record  at  the  oateet* 

ttr*  Dodd  then  reviewed  briefly  the  reaaona  for  the  wool  price  support  prograio,  namely, 
that  wool  is  a  strategic  material  end  that  producers  are  entitled  to  p^ice  guarentecs 
iai©6rBblo  to  other  agil  cultural  cwnraoditles.  This,  honcver,  led  to  the  presort  sltue- 
tlcn  in  which  CGC  holds  wool  stocks  totaling  ^proximatGly  4w  million  pjounds  which  is 
itoofit.  impossible  to  liquidate  because  of  legislatlcsr  recpcdrlng  a  selling  price  at  not 
^s:  than  100  percent  of  parf.ty*  To  neet  this  situation.  Dodd  said  that  the  Depart- 
ftnl  favors  legislation  oombin  Ing  a  support  price  feature  ith  quota  lindtatlonB  on  the 
|^)art.c!  ibions  of  foreign  wools*  In  this  conrection  he  said  that  the  Department  has  ex- 
plPeBS‘^0  itself  in  favor  of  the  legislation  introduced  by  Rep.Granger  on  tids  subject* 

It  wa^  also  stated  that  the  Department  teid  recoMnended  l^islation  idiioh  Tsould  provide 
for  impart  control  in  case  irports  weire  interfering  T/ith  lurice  support  programs  ibr 
Uxrw.  prod'oets*  This  proposed  legislation  Is  ccfvered  in  H*li*  1825* 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  I^*  Dodd  further  pointed  out  that  the  Department  favors 
the  oonparable  price  formula  far  all  commoditiBS.  as  well  as  wool*  He  pointed  out  that 
Iwause  the  U.  S.  price  for  t,?oo1  is  higher  than  the  world  pidce  plus  the  34  cents  tariff 
there  is  no  possibility  of  cerketing  U*  S*  wool  outside  the  doiaeatlc  niaricet  exe^t  at 
a  great  loss*  Withot*  restrictions  on  imparts  pvLco  support  activity  in  effect  tends  to 
■ftppoi''b  tl'xe  world  aaitoet  as  well,  and  in  addition  drastically  hinders  my  possibility  of 
selling  domestic  wool  purehaasd  CCC. 

Hep*  Pace  brought  out  the  point  that  if  CCC  were  to  price  its  wool  at  less  than  parity 
loss  incurred  probably  would  not  be  significant  conpared  with  losses  on  stocks  in- 
ronec  for  otlier  commodities  in  connsctlon  vith  the  war*  Mr*  Dodd  promised  to  provide 
Jhe  committee  with  estimates  of  this  cost  if  the  stock  pile  is  liquidated  at  prices  be¬ 
low  parity*  The  question  of  what  pertod  alioald  be  covered  the  proposed  legislation 
Tnu3  discussed.  Hr*  Dodd  indicating  that  fbr  the  tire  being  at  leoi^  it  should  be  the 
earns  as  for  Stoagcdl  oomnoditjes,  i*e*,  to  ejqjire  December  31,  1948, 

Ih  connection  with  the  discussion  of  world  consuzaption  of  wool,  Ih*.  Dodd  promised  to 
provide  the  conzoittee  T/ith  data  on  foreign  wool  consximpticn  by  countries  beginning  with 
the  postwar  period*  Degardi'ng  tbs  disposal  of  CCC  stocks  %•*  Dodd  said  the  Depart- 
Dent  would  favor  taking  sufficif  at  time  to  liquidate  then  in  an  orderly  manner* 

Rep*  Barrett  next  testified  Td.th  regard  to  H.R*  1890  proposed  by  him*  He  stated  that  the 
■forage  age  of  stock  Sheep  has  izac  reused  as  a  result  of  liquidating  ewe  lambs  and  that 
for  this  reason  cheep  nutohers  T/ill  undoubtedly  continue  their  downward  trend  of  the  past 
few  years*  He  pointed  out  that  tlie  Tariff  OoamLssion  stutfy  shows  that  even  the  sup¬ 
port  price  for  wool  is  several  cents  below  the  cost  of  production,  even  vdth  the  present 
psice  at  or  above  parity*  he  pointed  out  ftirther  that  the  1909“1914  base  period  from 
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vMch  parity  pilcea  are  calculated  xme  the  moat  unfavorable  period  thot  oorad  be 
gelacted  for  lantoa  and  wol  and  for  that  reason  flavored  substitution  of  the  cooparaW^j 
price  for  parity  on  these  two  coianoditios.  ES  pointed  out  that  oven  mth  tooI  ooneunc-^ 
tlon  In  the  U*  S,  at  a  vary  h:l^  W 1,  94;^  of  the  \ic01  used  fbr  apparel  purpoaea  rS 
ford.^  tool*  Reference  was  lade  to  the  possibility  of  a  reduotion  In  the  tariff  on 
u'ool*  Rap*  Barrett  said  that  this  unfavorable  prospect  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  tlie 
Uxpxidaticn  that  has  been  in  progress  and  that  if  this  acUon  uei'e  takm  it  would  have 
a  very  disastreus  effect  upon  the  sheep  industry* 


J*  R*  Ives* 
livestock  Qrsndi,  BfiiLa. 


cooperation  with  Uie  Xeglslative  Rupert s  and  Servico  Section* 
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0F7IGE  OP  Blff)0-:T  AND  PXHANCE^ 
lagialatlve  Reports  ex^  ^rvloe  Secstion 

(Par  WidndJiistzratlve  infonaatlon  co3y) 


BEARTNOS  ^POKE  HOUSE  00?:ia:TTEE  ON  AORICULTURE  RBOARntNC  WOOL  SITUATION,  UARCH  5,  1947 

The  heurljjg  opened  Tdth  an  explanation  by  Rep,  Barrett  cenoemtns  hie  bill,  Ift*. 
Barrett  reported  that  the  Department  considers  that  ooc]parative  price  for  wool  le 
rieeonablc, ^ Juet,  f^r,  equitable,  etc.  Congressman  Pace  questlonsd  the  rflfeoedent 
whieh  Changing  the  base  period  for  conpiblng  parity  xaighb  set.  Ttore  iras  further 
dlecussion  regarding  comparable  price  for  wool,  with  iho  general  tone  of  the  dis-' 
5ussicn  indicating  that  a  change  In  parity  price  is  needed  and  that  comparable  price 
would  be  satisfactory.  ^ 

A  question  was  x*als6d  about  provislonfl  for  controlling  product! cn  of  wool  along  with 
the  pnwriions  for  support  of, wool  such  as  Is  provided  imder  the  Agriaultur»l  \djuet- 
omt  Act  for  certain  other  agiloullrtiral  products.  It  was  poirted  out  that  such 
ocDtrol  was  not  needed  for  tidoI  since  we  never  produce  ae  mich  as  we  consume. 

j^rt  quotas  were  discussed,  and  the  British  monopoly  in  wool  and  Govemment  memo^ 
*^ly  of  other  agricultural  items  was  raKjticmed. 

Cost  of  production  and  the  loss  of  about  nine  cents  per  pound  for  wool,  as  shown  by 
a  recent  Tariff  Consaission  stuc^,  tras  pointed  out*  No  exceptions  to  ths  Tariff  Oom- 
■Lssion  figures  were  raised.  Qaotas  on  wool  goods  were  discussed,  concluding  Rep. 
Binett»s  testimony  cm  his  own  bill. 

(iBBgressinan  Fisher,  of  Texas,  made  a  general  statement  in  favor  of  ^  aanett  bill 
or  other  legislation  which  would  accomplish  the  purpose  of  raaintaiidLng  t>ie  price  of 
wool. 


Up,  S,  J,  Pauley,  President  of  the  National  T?ool  Growers  Association,  read  a  pre¬ 
pared  statement  covering  the  sheep  Industzy  in  general.  His  article  included  refer- 
ences  to  wool  as  a  strate^c  military  material,  the  decline  in  sheep  numbers,  tha 
stock  pile  of  the  Joint  Organization  and  their  price  policy  and  emphasized  the  need 
aetiem  prior  to  April  15.  It  vms  pointed  out  that  some  farmers  are  planning 
0  shear  their  dieep  early  mou^.  to  sell  wool  under  the  present  program,  thereby 
•toigering  their  flocks  in  case  of  late  cold  weather. 

Support  of  dairy  prcxiucts  by  the  Department  was  criticized  as  supporting  only  skim 
Bilk,  which  represents  one-4ialf  of  the  pioduct  milk,  illustrating  the  need  for  care— 
All  wording  of  wool  legislation  to  prevent  mlelnterpretaticai.  Congressman  bfilll 
ff'^cted  that  sugar  production  in  the  United  States  would  socm  be  in  a  position 
ounparable  to  wool  and  erapliasized  that  wool  was  a  war  casualty.  The  use  of  import 
fees  provided  under  II.R.  1S25  instead  of  quotas  was  sixggested.  Con£:ressman  Hope 
admitted  that  for  all  effects  and  purposes  the  import  fee  was  sinmly  an  Inorease 
in  the  tariff.  ,  , 

rhe  Bteeting  adjourned  with  arrangements  for  the  first  hour  cm  Thursday  to  be  given 
bo  proponents  and  the  rcanainder  of  the  session  to  opponents  of  the  bill. 

D.  II*  Dsttus^*- 

livestock  Branch,  PI5A 


*3ii  cooperation  with  the  Legislative  Reports  and  Service  Section* 
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Le^slfttlre  Roporit  and  Strrloa  Gaetloa 

(Jor  aAtifilst^^tive  infoToation  oslsr) 

HSARms  B15jP0R3  HCRJSE  OOMMITOEB  osr  ACRIOOiaiOaB  SBa&BBtBa  wool  SinUfXOV. 

MARCH  €f  I9lf7 

lir*_A^fe<nri  Sesemtary  of  the  Tceata  Sheep  acd  Goat  Ralaert  AieoalatioB,  road  a 
atateioeat  eoreriia^  the  geaeral  wol  eituatioa  asA  vaec^  Coj^felewa  aotioa 
to  asfliat  tfool  tt?odxieera.  Ho  reported  that  ^epnea  are  plasnin^  to  etart 
aheortcg  hy  Mardi  20  thl«  year,  lAleh  is  earlier  than  dozboI,  ia  ofder  to  sell 
wool  nndor  the  eurrent  progras,  i^ilch  ends  April  15. 

itr>  C,_J.  ?!a^;cett>  General  Maaager  of  the  JtetloBal  Mazfcetl:^  Corporation, 
read  a  etatsmeat  giving  etatletlce  on  national  end  IntematloxAl  eool  prodnction 
and  pries*,  H.S,  in^jorta,  consosaption,  etc.  He  r^orted  that  an  Xntes^tioaal 
wool  agroMiont  la  la  the  aahlng  hat  that  the  details  of  tho  agreenest  trere  not 
availahlo.  Ho  reccinraendod  l^^clstivo  action  (l)  Including  eos^rablo  price 
for  wool,  (2)  oxte&dlcg  tho  preeeut  wool  pinrehase  progran,  (3)  anthorislng  the 
Coomodity  Credit  Corporation  to  sell  wool  helov  parity,  and  (4)  vool 

aa  a  hasic  agricaltriral  ooargodlty.  In  the  s^mral  dlsoassion  it  was  ffiaintained 
hy  several  persons  (and  denied  hy  none)  that  Isah  was  a  Steagftll  oonaodity.  It 
was  stated  that  wool  was  a  Steagall  coanaodity,  tnxS  Mr.  Paco  elariflod  this  and 
advised  ^lat  ^s  not  a  Steagall  ooomodlty. 

Hr.  Wilkins,  Mr.  Winder,  and  Mr.  ifllgon,  represoxsttng  varions  segneats  of 
she<p  In^stry,  filed  atat^e&ts. 

.  Mr.  Heater »  a  Washington  attorney  for  the  National  Wool  Trade  Association  and 
the  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association,  road  a  report  of  the  position  of  the  wool 
trade  regarding  the  hille  which  ha^  heen  Ictrodtetced.  ihe  report  was  against 
(1)  the  eontimiation  of  the  Ooverement  pnrchaee  of  wool,  (2)  the  sahstltatiOB 
of  con^jarahlo  prlc©  for  parity  price,  and  (3)  the  institution  of  Inport  <jnotss 
'  for  wool.  It  roooaimended  aotJsority  for  eellli^  wool  below  parity  and  reooiaaended 
the  support  of  ^tool  at  90  percent  of  parity.  It  crltlciaed  tho  fturlff  study  on 
‘cost  of  producing  wool  and  pointed  out  that  the  production  of  lambs  and  wool  in 
Tis^nia  and  the  farm  States  was  a  profitable  business  at  the  present  time. 

Cro{i8>-esainln8tion  regarding  the  stateciont  by  Mr.  Hester  was  somewhat  oritice^ 
and  was  the  liveliest  of  the  day,  with  Rep.  Hill  questiocine  the  witness. 


2).  M.  Pettoi^ 
Livestock  Branch 
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OF’^TCH:  OF,  BTJDGI’I'  A^JT)  I<T11/arCB 
Legii.?crxive  Reporii.^  aiid  %"cTice  r»^cM.ca 

(For  £diainistra-t5-V8  infomitloa  criljr) 

iEAr>iiTGs  DEFoiiii:  mjm  Gm^nnEE  m  m-^xouLTjm  MAjanMG  7;oot>  vSttu^^pi.-)-?^ 

•  M/vFCH  7,  1947<.  '  * 

'fhe  healing  i*egarding  7/ocl  b5.11e  contirsied  vdth  Mr,  Ibsber.  attornoy.-&>r  t-Ls 
National  ^ool  Trade  As-sooj.ation  end  the  Boston  Wool  Trado  Association, 
assisted  by  lb*  I.!arimr  sad  Mr*  Webb  from  't2iQ  wol  trade  industxyft  Tl^ 
position  of  the  wool  trade  \ms  again  set  forth  as  opposing  quotas,  tailEr 
the  position  that?  " 


1.  An  estimate  of  a^aquireiaerits  for  an  advance  period  of  six 
Eicnrths  would  be  nseesssjn^^  3?et' impossible  to  make^, 

2*  Allocations  tinder  the  quota  mmug  foittign  ccrontriec  would 
be  most  difficult « 


3*  Allocating  irperts  among  inportrra  in  the  United  States  would 
be  axtrenely  d:l?ricult« 

4*  The  wool  trade  r/ould  be  denied  the  free  choice  of  selecstsug 
tlie  r;tost  suitable  wool,  for  their  rsquirers&nts*. 


5<v  The  urn  of  synthetic  fibers  would  be  encotjrsgeds 

6,  It  is  GovoTTiTK'nt  control  sinid,l->r  tc  0-'’lj.co  o.?  Pr?.oe  Adrd.'ds- 
tretion  contro.'U 


I  7*  It.  would  rcistrict  free  eiterprl.co  in  the  v.-ool  Industry* 

^  Tlii,  wool  tr¥)de  irniicat-ed  that  it  iskz  agreeable  to  the  5iii'ort  fees  pro^-lded 
under  lU  1S25« 

Hester’s  criticism  of  the  T.arlf.f  Commission  stur^  on  cost  of  produoiag 
■pool  was  GU.ostioned  by  Gongressnian  Granger 


?Jr»  liarjjacr-  testified  tliat  the  oirderly  dumpirjg  of  the  current  v/ool  hold¬ 
ings  of  CcmEQodlty  Credit  Corporation  on  the  market  at  tMs  tine  mnxld  not 
af.fect  the  woz’ld  price  of  wool,-,  JHirther  questioning  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  Joteb  Qrganizati<m®3  operations  book  place  Td.th  Fiepresents-tive  Hill 
e^Diressing  the  belief  tliat  tliis  organization  had  soaie  ocnopolistic  aspects. 
Representatives  of  tfe  t...’a,de  Tnsdntained  Ihat  the  Tio.rld  tjooI  price  was 

sot  under  corditiems  of  free  trade  and  was  not  rigged  by  the  Joint  Organiza¬ 
tion  i, 

f 

The  representatives  of  the  lu  ol  trade  stated  that  they  Iiad  met  rath  represent 
tives  c.f  the  wool  growers  and  att-enwted  to  develop  a  pjXJgraja  which  both  Uie 
trade  ord  the  isrcducere  coiild  support  before  tl-se  comudutee,  but  they  ■vTCI'© 
unable  to  to  an  agi*eeaeiii4. 


Mr  ft  Hoster  testified  the  Hezdr.sr  bill^  H»  R,,  2401j,  embodies  the  recoja- 
isendation  of  the  ?.vvol  trade*. 


*«<*?*“ 

Ut,  Ifcirinar  «sttr.iat£d  tb^t  wi  loDreas^a  of  five  ccnt-a  per  pca-id  in  tb® 
price  c£  'syooil  vould  not  rfxango  the  price  of  oeai’s  suits  xMch  yjero  sold 
on  &  fixed  price  anBngeaoat  but  that  it  crlght  result  in  an  increase  of 
5  to  10  dollars  per  suit  in  tailorcade  suits  and  other  mere  espmsive 
suitso 

Carl  H«.  T7ilken^  econoiaic  analyst  for  the  flaw  merial  Hwtional  Cduncil 
of  aoux  Oity,  lowa^fll^d  a  s-bateaarit  and  gave  a  brief  report.  His  uropoealc  ‘ 
iroxo  based  on  the  contention  tlmt  one  dollar  of  fam  incoxas  is  tisn slated 
into  seven  dollars  of  liaUonal  incou®,  a  ratio  that  has  existed  since  19S1* 

He  proposed  that  the  probleni  of  inaiiitaiiting  tlie  price  of  wool  ahou'd  be 
included  yrith  the  probleni  of  maintaining  the  price  of  all" agricultural 
caemoditiss  at  IjOO  perceit  of  parity*  Ho  proposed  that  tariffs  should  be 
flexible  enough  to  provide  a  level  of  prices  for  farm  pi'oducts  at  100  psi^cent 
of  parity.  He  recoisaended  that  <e3^rt  subsidies  be  provided  for  all  products 
in  surplus  in  the  Ignited  States,  'fhe  funds  for  such  subsidy  rould  coae 
from  Section  32  funds.  Ffe  submitted  that  the  Ifaited  S^es  now  has  tlie  Icswest 
cost  of  living  per  capita  ^con»  of  sny  tine  in  its  history. 

Testimony  concluded  and  heerings  adjourned* 


D«  H*  ?ettus*f’ 
livestock  Branch, 
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OFEECE  07  BUDGET  AIID  FUIMCE 
Legislativs  Reports  snd  Service  Sactioc 

(For  administrative  information  only) 

HEARXICrS  BEFORE  ISJUSE  COlIlfliTrEE  ON  AGRICULTURE  RELATIVE  TO  liTOCEi  I2QISI/  TTON  R 
H,R*  231g,  H*R,  1890  AlU)  II.R,  1825),  MARCH  H,  1947  (H.R,63, 

IJl  f<3ntGd  testimony  for  the  State  Department  in  wiiich  he  stated  that 

^  proposed  legislation  r^rding  extension  of  the  ^rool  program  could  be  divided  into 

o^template  import  quotas  or  some  further  extension  of 
duties  as  a  neans  of  supporting  isrool  prices^  and  (2)  Those  which  woiad  tmable 
i7ool  to  marketed  at  competitive  prices.  He  felt  that  legislation  of  the 
OPst  ty]pe  requiring  the  erection  of  new  trade  barriers  would  not  conform  with  the  over 
all  United  States  policy  with  regard  to  the  promotion  of  world  trade. 

jpssium  1^11  thoi  pointed  out  iiiat  this  position  seemed  to  be  in  conflict  with  that 
the  A^^culture  Department  presented  by  1^.  Dodd  a  few  days  ago  in  which  it  seemed 
^hat  ^Agilculture  favored  ii£|5ort  quotas  as  a  pait  of  the  price -support  mechaniani. 

Kill  also  questioned  Mr.  Kicb.ola  as  to  how  one  could  argue  tliat  foreign  trade  is 

S  i^ort^t  to  economic  prosperity  in  th3.s  courrbiy  when  It  is  so  small  (5' percent)  in 
lUtion  to  our  total  domestic  trade, 

.  Flajxoag^  next  questioned  15r.  Nichols  as  to  State  Department  poli(3y,  during  which 
ilflcussion  it  was  brought  out  that  the  recent  Tariff  Conmiission  report  indicates  that 
ffm  under  the  present  price  support  progr^ira  wool  is  being  produced  in  this  country  at 
I  financd.al  loss  to  growers*  In  Itirther  ei^plaining  the  State  Depa..rtaent  position 
ir,  Micliols  stated  that  the  Departrasat ’s  recommendaticn  would  be  to  continue  price  sup- 
)0rfc  csi  wool  through  eithsr:  (a)  Direct  income  payments  to  grcRrmrs,  or  (b)  Government 
urchase  of  wool  at  a  prs-detei'mii^d  level  vrith  resale  being  mad©  at  eon^jetitive  prices* 
>irther,  tlie  State  Departmcsit  is  opposed  to  either:  (a)  increasa  in  ivool  tariff,  or 
b)  quota  regulations. 

"the  discussion  which  fol3.owed,  Mr.  Pace  sugf^estesd  that  if  the  State  Department  favors 
>1  price  support  legislation  which  involves  s  financial  loss  to  the  United  States 

the  Department  should  also  consider  the  total  loss  on  all  agricultixral  cola- 
cities  which  would  be  involved  5f  siinilar  programs  v/ere  adopted  for  other  agrleul- 
UTal  comniodities  as  wsll. 


To  Mur3:^c  y  next  dlscaissed  the  overfall  forei^  trade  position  of  the  United  ^atea 
ith  respect  to  agricultural  |.v*oducts  dur3r.g  the  past  25  years.  He  brought  out  that 
^orb  quotas  have  been  enpioyed  in  19  other  cases  and  asked  vdiy  such  restrlci^icja  should 
e  so  objectionable  when  ccjnsidered  for  wool.  Do  reply  to  Mr.  Worley*8  question^ 
r.  Nichols  stated  that  the  present  tariff  on  wool  is  recognized  as  a  protective  duty© 
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Lsjii dative  Reports  and  Service  Scc'';ion 

'or  adndniat native  information  only) 

iRBIC  BEFORE  HOUSE  CCHiliilTTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE  RELATIVE  TO  \7DOL  7i»ISLATICH  (R.R.  63 
H.R.  2318,  H.R.  1890  AIID  H.R.  1325)  HARCH  12,  1947 

10  meeting  opened  ^Lth  Rep.  Poage  qiieafcionJng  I4r*  Hlohols  ee  to  State  Department 
)lic3'-  vdth  respect  to  foreign  trade  in  -wool.  The  dlflcuss.icn  developed  the  follOTfJjis 
(irrtat 

1.  The  State  Department  has  no  objection  to  giving  some  financial  assistance  to 
,  the  -rfocl  producers  in  this  country. 

2.  l^th  regard  to  foreign  trade  in  general  it  is  the  State  Departawnt's  vieTX  that 
tiie  Uo  S.  cannot  enjoy  fd.l  econondc  prosperity  if  orccessive  reetrictions  on 
foreign  trade  are  maintained* 

3*  The  State  Department  is  not  advocating  a  completely  free-trade  policy,  but  it  is 
alarmed  by  the  possible  inpositicaa  of  any  further  restrlctiona  on  trade. 

4^  The  ^H;ate  Department  •would  go  slow  in  the  remo-ving  of  tariff  protec-t5.on  TRliich 
^  has  been  in  effect  for  some  industries  over  a  considerable  period  of  ysern, 

^5*  The. 34^  ■wool  duty  now  in  effect  was  establiehsd  as  a  part  of  “the  Sjnoo't-Hawley 
tariff.  There  have  been  no  major  changes  in  the  -vrool  -tariff  under  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  but  this  does  not  mean,  that  the  Sta-te  Dspartmoit  does  not 
think  -thG  wool  tariff  is  too  high* 

6,  The  Uo  S.  as  a  •Bdiole  is  not  consistent  in  its  approach  to  the  question  cf  fraa 
’  ©ntorpriso.  TVbol  grewers,  for  example,  are  among  the  loudest  proponents  of 
eliminating  Govemmant  iri-terLsrence  in  business. 

By  and  large,  U.  S*  consumers  should  not  expect  to  obtain  ary  agricultuaral  coii>- 
woditjf  at  prices  less  thzin  90  pcrc^t  of  parity. 

8*  An  important  argument  in  fa-vor  of  the  tariff  on  -wool  is  that  foreign  producers 
should  be  ejq>ected  to  bear  a  revenue  charge  equivalent  to  the  taxes  paid  by 
American  producers  of  wool. 

•*  Andreoen  read  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  from  the  Secretary  of 
;riculture  dated  March  11  •which  stated  in  effect  that  the  Bapar'tment  favors  import 
jp:  on  i/rool, 

Ihen  questioned  about  the  apparent  difference  of  opinion  bet-ween  the  Departments  of 
itte  and  Agriculture,  l^r*  Uichols  said  that  the  subject  of  U.  S,  -rool  policy  had  been 
.acussed  -with  Agricul.ture  and  he  had  thought  that  -the  two  Departments  -were  in  fairly 
Pse  agreemerib  as  to  their  ideas  on  the  subject.  He  agreed  that  the  policy  of  the 
•ate  Dspartiiiant  -ra-th  regard  to  foreign  trade  is  not  different  from  that  expressed  by 
le  President  in  liis  recent  Texas  speech. 

'•  Iplannagan  insisted  -that  it  is  inconsistent  for  the  S’bate  Department  to  sanction  an 
on  -wheat  and  yet  be  opposed  to  quotas  on  •wool# 

[plying  to  Rep.  Granger's  qxiestion,  Mr.  Nichols  stated  that  if  Congress  adopts  a  wool 
i^ra.Di  calling  for  the  support  of  -wool  prices  by  Government  purchasers  accompanied  by 
sfaLo  cf  wool  at  a  loss  to  the  Federal  treasury,  the  State  Department  would  do  its  best 
)  support  such  a  program* 

L.  G.  Connors  of  the  Tariff  Coimnission  next  testified  regarding  the  Commission's 
lOent  study  of  the  cos'b  of  producing  ■wool.  His  testimony  -was  principally  in  defense 
’  this  study,  Tdiich  had  been  strongly  criticized  by  some  persons  during  -these  }-»aiings# 

D*  H.  Pettus* 
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j/^'iylative  o.nd  teTic©  C^ctioa 


(?or  fidriini.otratlve  ir»i*or£iati:>ii  osidy) 

3?jFom  mjSB  AC-HXcmimT  o-?  y/ooL  sk'tjmiioi,  mahch  13,  1347 


Mr.  I-ouig  Connor 9  of  the  Ttsxiff  Cojaaiasion,  coatiE.tJiod  his  testimoiiy  in  jnistifi- 
catlon  of  the  Ooianission  Slnidj^,  ‘'Sstiaated  Coot  of  Prochictloa  of  ^ool, 

Shoep  and  Inadig  in  19^15  and  1946  Cos^arel  vith  Bata  for  tho  Period  « 

Ms**  Connor  stated  that  nion®^  ija©  riot  amllahls  to  get  detailed  isrTorinatlon  from  a 
large  xarsher  of  wxi-i.  prodU'Sers?-  55ie-refore#  tariff  CSoa2ii»sion  had  obtained  in- 
forjmtioB  r«^rescBtijEg  su^ont  it, 000  i^'ctf;3rs<  She  Fsem  Credit  MaaiElstration 
fOffie  of  the  infoysiation.  Is  1946  tda©  repriiiisr.^sd  produced  more  Isashs  per 

100  ewea  thrxxL  the  United  States  a*rersge!,  ^ahile  in  1944  the  g2*ow©re  i'esprejssnt-sd  pro- 
aac«»d  six  sor©  Imbe  per  100  eitTes  than  the  Uisited  States  a-vnragec 


'Jliic  latest  hooM^eeping  data  availahle  on  cost  of  pr^duclrg  cheep,  Isjabs  and  wool  isas 
in  1943  and  Mr*  Connor  Indicated  he  xiOu!?.d  Ilk©  to  make  a  more  detailed  stucSj  inTolv-  ’ 
^V:  aa  erpenditur©  of  $35*000  on  tlie  cost  of  producing  wool,  sheep,  and  Isiahs* 

Tlie  point  had  heon  made  that  th©  cost  of  producing  ehoop,  lamhs  and  ^lool  ’vfas  not  sop- 
ars-'ble,  Tmt  Mr*  Connor  Kiaiatained  that  all  accounting  procedures  allocato  coot  hy  itcsis 
end  timt  the  costs  of  produci;ag  wool  cou^ssared  with  lambs  was  based  oa  coiaparatire  rs- 
CGipts  fsua  thoso  items*  H©  contended  that  wool  was  not  a  by-product  but  a  <Joint 
prodjict  of  the  ©heap,  lamb  and  x^ol  industry* 


Tho  study  had  beoii  criticissod  beceuee  tho  sa^pl©  rsprecente  less  than  liOOO  of  the 
300fCO0  sheep  and  laab  pi*oducsre  in  the  Unitod  States  and,  therefore,  is  not  accaratoo 
lie  adraitt©d  that  there  vas  soa©  truth  in  this  point  but  gtatod  that  it  is  iTfposaible 
to  get  costs  on  all  producers  of  sheep  aM  lassbe  and  that  it  is  Uiscsssary  to  use  a 
aamplo*  H©  reportod  that  the  rsjaches  ^.ich  wsr©  cheeked  ^lad  no  substantial  lacca© 
othos*  than  fa:*om  sheep  and  lambs* 


CJoBgi’escif.an  Hill  poi'/stsd  out  that  the  comittec  was  interosted  moi*e  in  the  cost  of 
pro(h?.cis?,g  wool  in  th©  Wostea’u  area  than  the  cost  of  producing  wool  in  farm  flock  areas 

tc-A'.eo  the  sheep  industry  in  tho  l(fest  a  rancor  iaduotry  and  produced  ti?©  aaiority 
wools-  while  in  the  farm  State®  w)ol  proouctioa  was  generally  a  sideline* 


Bep:j'©goiit&tiTc  i-furray  of  Wisconsin  requested  that  Mr*  Cosiior  outline  a  program  to 
remsdj-  the  difficulties  in  ^M-ch  the  wool  industr5»-  now  fi:adg  itself*  Mi*.  Conaort- 
howerer,  preferred  to  limit  his  statements  to  evaluations  of  plans  propocedc 

Mr.  Connor  believed  tSiat  t-h©  reduction  in  stock  ^eep  did  not  result  from  hi^  prices 
foY  lambs,  but  rather  than  smsbers  w'er©  reduced  because  lambs  were  sold  in  order  to  pay 
©xpcnccc  whic^i  were  Incurred  in  ma.intainiiig  oparatloas*  He  pointed  out  tliat  stock 
shsop  have  been  deersaair^  since  1942  and  that  if  this  rate  01  decrease  eon* 

tiiaied  there  would  bo  no  sheep  within  16  or  17  years. 

Xn  refuting  a  statement  made  by  the  ’;^ol  trad©  that  ^cep  production  tanded  to  inoroas® 
Stirirg  periods  of  low  prlcos  and  to  decline  during  periods  of  higJi  prices*  Mr*  Connor 
clalined  that  the  periods  selected  covered  too  many  years*  Algo,  some  Increasos  isi 
periodn  of  low  prices  were  duo  bo  favorable  woather*  and  sorae  decreases  in  periods  of 
Iiigh  px'lcsB  w©re  do.e  to  high  costs* 


Congi'easnia.n  (rraogsr  raised  the  question  of  the  aejuity  of  the  parity  base  for  wool,  and 
>^r.  Connor  reported  that  the  1909-14  period  was  very  unfavorable  for  wool,  and  not  as 
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as  £C5,‘  voc?l.  H®  statel  tlviS ,  cotit'A-i'y  to  ili®  rc-oio;  -o-at  >,0-'’'* 
£?m'.rei*s  3i6^d  ordr  90  pei'^ent  oi‘  parity  to  ia  tlioy  Vfwl^'lo^/S  cor.tc 

pe?  povjsd  at  t^t  prlco  "beiors  dmuctiag  interest  c!Hargec« 

trader  qasatiosiag,  Coanor  reported  that  the  ps-iee  of  forol*'n  vool  tmiy  pai5  iii 
■piston  ©rert^ed' 55  cants  par  greaso  pcnind^  ^^erer.s  th.® -price  of  0^.0. C.  m*r chi!..? m *":::: 
the  Boston  "basis  *Fsac  appro sdisatoly  ^5  cents  per  fecrease  pound.  cror^srGOf;T2sn"Hcn."::i."y'n 
reefaeated  an  esjplanation  of  vh^  tho  C.C,G,  esrinot  soil  ita  t.’Co5.  under  ®uc}:i  condilSoi^vi . 
Mr*  Connor  esplaiaod  tliat  doKSstlc  ii?ool  yields  only  ^0  peroo::xt  clean  content,  id:\ile 
foreigTi  wool  yields  55  percent  clean  content,  in  addition  to  the  fact  tliat  imccrc&i 
wool  has-hassi  slcirted  and  retj^iires  les.s  lahor  in  processing  tha.n  does  dcisiestic  mool  ^ 
Ass'.fcu'in^?  fxirtfecr  quest  ions  from  the  coinmittes  Mr.  Connor  reported  that  .teotralia.n 
wool,  vihen  cliora.  had  a  j-iold  of  49  to  50  percent,  ihe  cor^i/iittes  qu0,stioj'.ed  if  these 
figures  u^re  consistent  with  t-ho  re^port  froai  the  ti'ads  that  foreign  wool  icould  "bo 
pureh's.ssd  at  a  price  10  percent  aho^'o  th®  pries  of  dO!B©stic, 

RoprsasntatiTs  Poegs,  of  T-osc?^.  referred  to  shearling  costs  in  the  tariff  Comsaission 
study  and.  asfced  paid  4^  eonts  for  ha,*i?ii?g  shorn*  Mr.  QommT  ei^iainsd  that 
it  difficult  to  determine  osiiot  slisaring  coats  "bceauso  the  prsictioen  coaic^ning 
Hrhsei'ing  ■^rie-d  throughout  th^  dlfferoEt  States.  The  shofirii^ig  coats  iixluds  labor^ 
•oodt  ’vfool  hags,  etc.  used  in  coanecticn  with  the  oheoring  of  ^oap.  He  also  ad'?dsod 
that  sheep  in  parts  of  ‘Pssas  ^v?or-s  shorn  twice  a  year.  Ee  rajportod  that  the  loAg  fleoco 
obtained  "by  sh.oaring  only  osico  a  year  was  worth  appro'jcimisitsly  10  porco^st-  f^ro  per  poi“.nrl 
than  flee  .00  shorn  twice  a 

Mr.  Cfennor  ©dTised  that  h©  considered  i^iiport  quotas  on  wool  to  "be  a  very  dif ficntlt  pi'C”* 
grm  to  adniniater.  H©  couBidcrod  HcX.  63  to  h©  a  ^od  hill*  He  advised  that  a  flsn;- 
ihl©  tariff  was  de-Girahle  hut  that  tas'iff  chaises  ghmild  "be  infrequent.  Mr.  Conror 
stated  that  the  duty  on  wc«cl©a  cloth  had  heen  sharply  lowered  in  19394  the  great ost  r.3~ 
fcetion  hsing  on  woolen  cloth  rerfairi^jsg  the  grsatsot  amount  of  labor,  flils  rsduced 
tariff  regultsd  ir.  greater  isspQTtt>  of  viool  goods. 

Congresfsmau  of  Moutsoia,  road  a  staterdent  covering  the  iE^iOrtarcQ  of  wool  and 

livestock  iXidustry  to  Montaim.  H©  montioacd  five  points  brought  before  the  coiriitt©© 
tdiich  he  "belicTsd  should  ho  given  adds'-ii  ®?!^hasis«  ihey  wsrsJ  (l)  ‘The  Jciint  Organ! 
tion  a^id  its  f-juictious?  Cs)  th©  r^mouat  of  wol  hsiidled  by  Bojstou  wool  tmi©  only 
^  3  cf  til©  d.oi23stic  clip;  and  the  Boston  wool  triido  handled  5  li^rted  \fOol 

"^or  essh  pound  of  domestic  vjool  during  the  past  year.  1‘hcrefore,  the  teatimonjj’'  of 
th©  trade  nhould  !>©  considered  m  coming  from  isporters?  (3)  ths  cost  of  the  ^mtsl 
progroK  to  the  Governmemt  was  ejaL'll  in  ccisp^arisori  with  the  income  derived  from 
t-ariff  on  tfool,  which  lias  averngod  135  ciillion  dollar?!  in  recent  7ea.rs;  (4)  tlio  price- 
of  iarahs,  being  ccmparstivcly  high  at  ths  present  tiiri©,  has  been  high  only  since 

price  csllizjgs  liaise  been  yeT<!Ovedj  a:iid  (5)  the  He^'t.er  bill  containing  throe  pr{nris5.oi3e., 
ons  of  a^idi  provided  for  a  m:^pDrt  not  above  jS  cents  per  pound  on  uud*  did  not 
recognise  the  costs  itiica  hav©  iiicurs'od  eince  1942.  f^ongressirian  D'l^wart  p2;*opoe0d  cis; 
possible  eoursos  of  action  Ois  follows^  (l)  Lot  the  0.0,0.  program  aspire  and  lovrer  the 
tariff f  C2)  increase  the  tariff;  (3)  provide  qr^tas;  (4)  establish  a  ccaiparable  price 
with  a  price  st^mort  prograin;  (5)  provide  a  subsidy  with  direct  i^jpropriations;  or 
(6)  provide  import  fees  or  a  coabination.  of  the  above  poaeibilitles.  Ho- fa'^prod  flr&t 
a  fee  on  the  imports  of  tsovol  and  second  a  quota  if  a  fee  system  ws,e  not  provided.  IJe 
l^ftCoaiTiendod  that  wool  be  dssigmted  as  a,  basic  ags‘icult-m'*&l  oommodity  and  he  stated 
that  he  wac  against >  a  srabsidy  for  wool  producers® * 

representative  from  th©  Bationrl.  heagii©  of  Women  hoppers,  a  consumer  oriSanisaticn 
of  houSGwives  and  profesaional  women  foimed  in  19355'  read  a  etatsnent  opposing  an  ifi~ 
crease  in  the  tariff  on  wool.  She  opposed  Mils  !&ich  would  result  in  the  incres.s© 
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ESitv.tee  mid  cottoa  clcthius  'fes  •sised  instead.  She  icaintaiiiisd.  &at;  vrool  gro^iei*© 

rcc'aosted  the  elimination  of  the  Office  of  Price  •^^Inlatration  and  the  reis^«?al  of 
-o^STciont  int ei’f erenco  iVom  pritratse  enterpyisoj  and  that  ti»e  prod-uceira  tjor©  oo’i'  isi- 
jonsietent  in  nequestiag  GowrnstGKt  action  to  cnipport  their  industry. 

aie  reported  that  he?  orgacimtlo&j  ae  tssc  pagrerB,  o'b^eotod  to  the  sehci^’  re<^iir©d 
to  support  ifool  under  th©  present  program.  JSie  stated  that  quotas  were  oJns  cf 
iOflt  0m.'ioii3  'barriers  to  world  trad©  and  recoismondea  free  trad©  on  aa  iatcsmational 
»8is  a«  a  general  principal.  XTndGr  crows-ssastijiation.  the  wltnsno  adsuttsd  ttet 
jhc  did  not  propose  to  oc  abl©  to  answer  i^eatlong  eoncernisTg  egricnltura^.  econcmic 
srohle^jB  and  that  she  represented  a  consumer  gren^  who  generallgr  speaking, 

b  h©  shl©  to  purchase  coasuiaer  goods  at  the  lowest  pric©  aTailahle  without  inter- 
fereiiCG  “by  GoTenmssit  trad®  h^'^rlesrs.  CotjgrHEsman  Pac©  iHuetrated  the  implicit  ions 
jf  this  theory  where  labor  the  jsain  cost  of  product  ioii. 


j).  H,  V&ttas^ 

Lirestoefc  Sranehi  Pdl!A 


*  in  cooperation  with  the  Legislsti?©  Beports  and  ferric©  Section. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Oi'’FICE  OP  BUDGET  AND  FINANCE 
Legislative  Reports  and  Service  Section 
(For  Department  staff  only)- 


CONTENTS 


Issued  March  10,  igUy 
For  actions  of  March  J,  1947 
.  .  SOth-lst;  Nq,  44 


Ljournment .  8  Flood  control .  7  Research . 

Billeting . 12  Livestock  and  meat . ^6  Taxation. ...........  .^4?.  1 

CenlSfi . . . . . . .  2  Marketing . ^5,9  Trade,  foreign . yA.  .I3 

C.C.C^^ . .  .4,9  Organization,  executive. .  .11  Transportation. .  •  -3)10 

Electr ideation . 7  Qp.arantine,  animal. . 6  V/oel . .M......  9 


HIGHLIGHTS;  Se'^te  agreed  to  conference  report  on  excise-tax  contiaCation  hill.  Sen. 
Robert  son,  (Wyo^  ^^troduced  hill  to  provide  for  wool  supports  andj^o  continue  CCC  as 
.a  U. S.  agency. 


SENiiTE 


1,  TiiE^iTION.  Agreed  to  the  c^^^erence  report  on  H,  RT  1030,-  to  continue  war- tine 

excise  taxes  (pp.  1855“6).  ^The  House  agreed  tej^he  report  Mar.  6.  This  hill 
will  novj’  he  sent  to  the  Presjk^nt. 

2,  CENSUS.  Sen.  McCarran,  Nev, ,  inse^ed  and^^is cussed  various  letters  on  S,  6,  to 

provide  for  censuses  of  manufactur^.  m^/^ral  industries,  distribution,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  transportation  (pp.  1846-5^ 

3,  TRaNSBORTaTION.  Sen.  Tohey,  N,.  H<.,y^se:rS^  the  minority  report  on  S,  110,  to 

amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  A^h^jith  resect  to ,  agreements  amo.ng  carriers  (pp. 

,1828-30), 

4,  COG  continuation.  Received  a^ont,  Legislatur  e  .m^giorial  favoring  continuation  of 

CCC  as  a  U,  S,  agency  (p.^lK26), 

5,  COIviMODITY  EXCHANGES.  R^eived  an  Okla,  Senate  resolutl^  favoring  legislation 

regulating  trading  ijr  farm  products  on  commodity  eochaiWe s  ' and  hoards  of 
trade  (p.  I826), 

6,  FOOT-aI^B-MOUTH  D^EaSE.  Sen.  O'Mahoney,  Wyo.,  inserted  a  NyofSLegislature  memor¬ 

ial  urging  appropriation  of  funds  for  cooperation  with  Mexico  uS^comhatting  the 
foot-and— mou^  disease  (p.  I827). 

7,  FLOOD  CONy^L;  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Bushfield,  S.Dak.,  inserted  a  S%Dak. 

farmer^, petition  rejecting  irrigation  priorities  and  disapproving  of  eW^ctric 
powejr limitations  (p.  1828 v. 

Sen.  Larger,  N.Dak.,  inserted  a  Hampden  (N.Dak.)  resolution  urging  pr’Wis- 
isti  of  the  necessary  funds  for  construction  on  the  Heart  River  project  and  tm 
leyenne  ®am  of  the  Missouri  Souris  project  (p.  1828), 


REICESSED  until  Mon 


Mar,  10  (p.  1872). 


-  2  - 


•  ^'/OOL  MEXETIFG;  CCC.  S.  gl4,  Tdv  Sen.  EolDertson,'  'Wjro . ,  to  provide  support  for 
wool  and  continue  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  U, S,  To 
Agriciilture  and  Forestry  Committee,  (to.  1231") 


10. 


ROADS.  'S,  "S^l,  "by  Sen.  Stewart,  Tenn,,  to  supplement  tha;^Federal-Aid "Road  Act 

to 'authoriz^'i^propriations  for  the  pOst-war  construc^j^fon  of  greatly 'nodded 
crural  local  roads,  to  provide  for  the  creation  vrith^i  the  FlfA’Of  a  new'ddmin- 
istration  to  admiinister  the  provisions  of  this  ac^f  to 'provide  for  immediate, 
•orepo.ration  of  plans  and  acquisition  of  rights-a^way,  and  to  cushion  the  post 
war  conversion  to  peacetime  economy.  To  PuIdI^  Works  Committee,  (p.  1831*) 


ITEt-IS  IIT  APPSiaftX 


11.  E2ECUTI'^'’S  ESORG-AITIZATIOIT.  Se3V  Dodge,  J^ss. ,  inserted  II.Y.  S-’un  and  Washingtan 
Times-Herald  articles  discussii^the^^roposed  reorganization  in  the  executive 
"branch  (-op.  A952-3)* 


12.  "BUD&ETIFG-.  Speech  in  the  Hous^^y  Re;^^pingell,  Mich. ,  opposing  a  $6,000,000,CO( 
"budget  cut  ^because  it  is  arljfttrary  anclSeay  be  impossible  of  fulfillment  ex- 


ce-ot  at  great  risk'  to  our 

A95U-5).-  • 


itiona.1  securi^K  and  to,  the  public  services"'  (pp." 


13.  PORSIGF  TRADE. 

recent  addresses 


oens.  .^^rkley  (Ky.)  and  Maybank^^C.)  inserted  the  President 
he  foreign  trade  situation-  '  A945-6,  -^9^7)  •  ' 


, .  0  — 


COIDIITTEH-HEARr^  AFlTODT-CStiEFT S  for  Mar.  10: -H.  Banking  and  C-^Wency,  srcgar  legis¬ 
lation  ;  H.  i^ropr iations ,  deficiency  appropriation  ("ex.);  S.  EScenditures  in  the 
Executive  D^artments,  legislation  dealing  vdth  Bureau  of  Land  Man^i^eme  nt ;  S. Civil 
Service,  Government  cafeterias;  S.  District  of  Columbia,  da^dight-sa^^D-g  time;  H. 
Fewsprigit,  newsprint  shortage.  ■  '• 


T/fJr  supplemental  information  and'copies  of  legislative  material  referred  to,  caJ 
Cxt.  4654,  or  send  to  Room  113  -^dm.  Arrangements  may  be  made  to  be  kept  advised, 
y  routinely,  of  developments  on  any  particular  bills. 
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80th  CONGEESS 
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S.  814 


IN'  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  7  (legislative  day,  February  19),  1947 

IMr.  Eobertsun  of  Wyoming  iiitrocluced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read 
twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricidture  and  Forestry 


A  BILL 

To  provide  support  for  wool,  continue  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Wool  Act  of  1947”. 

4  Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 

5  directed,  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations  to 

6  support  a  price  to  producers  of  wool  produced  (shorn  or 

7  pulled)  in  the  calendar  years  1947  and  1948  in  the  United 

8  States  and  its  Territories  at  the  higher  of  ( 1 )  90  per  centum 

9  of  the  comparable  price  for  wool  as  of  January  of  the  . 


2 


1  calendar  year  in  which  the  wool  is  produced,  or  (2)  the 

2  price  at  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  under- 

3  taken  to  support  wool  in  1946. 

4  (b)  N^otwithstanding  any  other  provisions  hereof,  the 

5  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  adjust  support  prices 

6  for  individual  grades  and  qualities  of  wool  for  the  purpose 

7  of  bringing  about  a  fair  and  equitable  relationship  in  the 

8  support  prices  for  the  various  grades  and  qualities  of  wool; 

9  may  make  discounts  from  support  prices  for  off-quahty, 
19  inferior-grade,  or  poorly  prepared  wool;  and  may  make 

11  discounts  from  support  prices  for  the  purposes  of  discourag- 

12  ing  unsound  marketing  practices. 

18  Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  establish 

14  monthly  (commencing  with  the  month  of  January  1947) 

15  a  comparable  price  for  wool  and  the  comparable  price  so 
IG  established  shall  he  used  for  the  purposes  of  all  laws  in  which 
,17  a  parity  or  comparable  price  is  established  or  used.  The 

18  comparable  price  for  wool  shall  he  that  price  which  bears 

19  the  same  relation  to  the  average  parity  prices  of  the  other 

20  basic  agricultural  commodities,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice, 

21  tobacco,  and  peanuts,  as  the  actual  price  for  wool  bore  to 

22  the  actual  average  prices  of  such  basic  commodities  during 

23  the  period  August  1934  to  July  1939.  Such  comparable 

24  price  for  wool  may  be  adjusted  for  grade,  quality,  season, 

25  and  location. 
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Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  sections  385,  386,  and  388 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  support  operations  carried  out 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  restrictions  imposed  upon  it  by  any  law,  dispose 
of  any  wool  produced  prior  to  January  1,  1949,  at  prices 
which  wiU  permit  such  wool  to  be  sold  in  competition  with 
imported  wool. 

Sec.  6.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
7  of  the  Act  approved  January  31,  1935  (49  Stat.  4),  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ^‘June  30,  1947’’  and 
inserting  in  heu  thereof  ‘‘June  30,  1949”. 

Sec.  7.  Section  4  of  the  Act  approved  March  8,  1938 
(52  Stat.  108),  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “Not 
less  than  $130,000,000  of  the  amount  borrowed  on  such 
obligations  shall  be  made  available  to  support,  as  required 
by  law,  the  price  of  wool  produced  in  the  calendar  years 
1947  and  1948.” 

Sec.  8.  Wool  is  a  basic  source  of  clothing  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and,  as  such,  is  deemed  a  basic  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity. 
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IN'  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  17  (legislative  clay,  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  Saltonstall  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Lodge)  introduced  the  following  bill; 
which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry 


To  encourage  the  production  of  sheep,  to  protect  the  domestic 
price  for  wool,  to  provide  for  the  national  defense,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Domestic  Wool  Act  of 

4  1947”. 

5  Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized, 

6  through  loans  or  purchases,  to  protect  the  price  to  producers 

7  of  domestic  wool  in  the  continental  United  States  and  Terri- 

8  tories  during  the  period  April  15,  1947,  to  December  31, 

9  1948.  The  loan  or  purchase  level  for  wool  during  this  period 
10  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for 
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wool  as  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  the  present  method  of  computation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  further  authorized, 
without  regard  to  restrictions  imposed  by  any  law  to  dispose 
of  existing  domestic  wool  stocks  and  such  further  stocks  as 
may  be  acquired  under  this  Act,  at  prices  which  wiU  permit 
such  wool  to  be  sold  in  competition  with  imported  wool. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  further  authorized 
to  adjust  loan  and  purchase  levels  for  individual  grades  and 
qualities  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  fair  and  equi¬ 
table  relationship  in  the  loan  and  purchase  levels  for  the 
various  grades  and  qualities  of  wool  and  may  make  discounts 
from  loan  and  purchase  levels  for  off-quality,  inferior-grade, 
or  poorly  prepared  wool. 
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OFFICE  0?  DODOBT  AT®  FHIAKCS 
Legielati'vie  Heports  and  Service  Section 


(For  adoinlstratlvo  Infonaation  otnly) 

x:^^.  TJICFOHE  SEHATE  AOI^ICULTaRE  COTIirTTEE  ON  TiOa  IRGISIATiai,  M/VnCfl  27,  1947 


Saltongtall»  The  Smabor*s  testixaoEgr  in  connection  with  hie  till  (S*  917) 
o  the  of  Pect  that  he  did  not  dooire  to  eeo  the  wool  trade  put  out  of  buslnoss, 
that  he  wanted  the  OovemncEt  to  hove  os  little  to  do  with  vdcI  marketing  as 

r Bible,  and  that  he  desired  to  see  the  OoTcranent  inventory  on  wool  reduced* 

lieu  of  respoodins  to  eonse  detailed  questions  of  the  CoiasLttec,  tlie  Senator  asked 
Ur*  Green  of  the  Boston  T/ool  Trade  to  give  information  regarding  wool  prices* 

Ur*  Green  blared  CCC*8  high  price  support  policy  in  1943  and  its  failure  to  reduce 
sales  price  and  take  a  loss  after  V-J  Day  for  the  present  large  stocks  of  wool*  He 
indioated  that  the  trade  was  just  now  going  into  the  dotoestio  caidcet  because  of 
world  price  increases* 


||r*  Dodd*  Due  to  a  rather  full  discusolcm  of  the  wool  situation  before  the  Ooia- 
plttee  In  connection  with  the  bill  extending  the  life  of  CCC,  Ur*  Dodd  did  not  go 
into  the  wool  situation  in  detail,  but  briefly  reviewed  the  conditions  which 
^oessitated  the  inauguration  and  oontinaation  of  the  Govemoient  progron*  ile 
Stated  that  wool  was  offered  by  CCO  in  late  1945  and  early  1946  at  a  loss  but  that 
the  market  did  not  absorb  the  stocks*  In  response  to  questions  regarding  the 
'Abroad  authority  contained  in  the  bills  under  considez’a^on  for  disposing  of  C5CC*b 
iitocko,  Ur.  Dodd  indicated  that'  some  restrictions  would  be  satisfactory  provided 
CCC  was  not  prevented  from  selling  Then  the  price  was  high*  He  said  ary 
restrlctif^  which  had  as  its  objective  the  orderly  raaiketing  of  the  stoc^  pile 
would  be  ^tiafactozy  but  that  rigid  controls  should  not  be  imposed  without  Import 
q^ota8*  There  were  a  nuidber  of  questions  regarding  the  level  at  xshlch  wool  prices 
ilhould  be  supported  aad  the  cost  to  the  Govemniant*  Ho  definite  estlmte  on  pro- 
costs  was  given*  Stator  Thye  Tirged  cooperation  by  the  trade  and  the 
IkvemmEnt  in  connection  with  the  liquidation  of  the  stocks  wliich  he  felt  should 
be  dme  without  upsetting  the  market  and  without  heavy  cost  to  the  Government* 

The  manner  in  which  CCC  uses  the  wool  handlers  of  the  Boston  wool  trade,  baiy®, 
etc*,  as  its  agents  was  e3q)lnined,  wlioh  was  followed  by  a  number  of  questions 
^Sirected  to  Hr*  Green  regarding  ths  profits  accruing  to  the  trad©  from  the  Gevem- 
Dent's  program* 


J*  Banks  ToungW' 

Assistant  to  Director  of  Finance 


^^In  cooperation  with  the  legislatdLve  Reports  and  Service  Section* 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  passed  ^N^iciency  a,pprop)riatlon  hill.;  ad^i^d  school-lunch  item. 
Seriate  connit tee  ordered  rSjjjarted  a  hill  to  -orovide  wogipricG  su^iport. 


FIRST  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATION ^LL.  Passe^^ith  anendnents  this  hill,  H.  R. 
2349  (pT?-  3063-34).  Agreedyi 28-110,  to  an  a^ndment  hy,Rep.  Cannon,  Mo,,  to 
providV  $6,000,000  additiyfel  for  the  school-ldV^  program  (pp,  3069-76).  Rep, 
Case,  S.  Dak,,  conmended/the  forestry  ‘items  (pp«^ig77~^) »  Rep* *  Rich,  Pa,, 
criticized  the  crop-iji^ance  program  (p,  307S). 


The  following  were  appointed  to  i^e  Snail  Business  Con- 

Richlnan,  Patman, 


2.  COIMITTEE  ASSIG1'ML__.  _  _  ,  .  ^  _ 

-nittee:  -  Repfe,  P^eser  (chairman),  Stevenson,  Howell,  Hil. 

•Keogh,  Jacks^iof  Wash,,  and  Zefauver  (pp.  3O09-90). 

3.  HOMESTSADSi  The  Public  Lands  Committee  reported  with  araendnent  l^R,  603,  which 

extenda^%e  act  granting  credit  for  VJorld  War  II  military 'br  nava^^ryice  in 
conna<nion  with  homestead  entry  ,  to  include  service  in  the  merchant  fl^^ne  and. 
peii^ts  husband  and  wife  who  are  both  entitled  to  se]m/ice  credit  to  a^^regate 
^eir-periods  of  service  for  homestead-entry  purposes  (H,  Rept  ♦  212)  (p.^^O; ,  . 

HOLIDAY.  Rep.  Sassce.r,  Md. ,  spoke  in  favor  of  H,  R.  I98I,  to  make  .Good  Fndc 
a  legal  holiday  (p.  30^0). 


SENATE  '•  . 

*  , 

5*  WOOL.  The  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestr.y  Committee , ordered,  reported,  with 

amendments,  S,  8l4,  to  direct  CCC  to  support  wool  m  the  calendar  years  1947  and 
194s,  at  90^  of  the  comp'arahle  pric.ei  or  at- the  1946  support  .price,  ^The  Daily 
Digest  states:  "The  amendments  proposed  by  the  committee'  wo-uld  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  the  wool  stock  pile  owned  .by  ^he  Government  in  an  orderly  manner 


to  prevent  disri^tien  of 'the  'd'omVsiic  ‘^rJcet ;  ' '.remove  the  provision  for 
■‘'he'’' continuation  'of  the '•■C!oirimotii'6y'  Gfedit'  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
^t^tesj'  and  delete  .'the  .pection  nalfing  available -^$,130 -j .000, 000  of  the  caaital.  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  lor  the  purpose  of  the  support •  of  wool  p-'-lces" 
(p.  Dc5l).  ^  ^ 


BILLS  IIOTROIUCEI) 


ITEIIS  lU  ARPEIIUIX 


b.  -GEALIT;  'l^U-SPOETAl'IOU.  Sen.  Young,  U-Uah. ,  urged  tha.t  boxcars  be  mad^^vailable 
to  ITort^estern  railroads  as  the  "one  way  that  the  market  price  of  T^ea,t  can 
be  leveled  off"  (p.  3026)* 


y.  •  UiT-MERL GAIT  A^IUITIES.  Sen-.-  ¥-iloy-,-  Wis-;-,-  obtained  aernis-sion  t^have'J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  test^ony  before  the- Un-jAnerican  Affairs  Committee  o -0^^% he ■  menace  of 
•  com^inisnprint^  as  a  Senate- Document  (S.Loc.- 26)  (pp.  ■3025'-f 


S'.  - -EOBESL S’ '  ROADS,'  bR^beived  Alaska  Legislature  resolutions-'uj^ing  that-  funds'  be 
■  -  made  a,vailabl'e  for  ^le  construction  of.  roads  in  UationaL^orests  and  forest 
-  areas  in,  Alaska  (p.  3C24)  ♦.  .  .  .  ; 


MARKETING-;  Ll’^fESTOCK  AUD  MESff .  E.J.Res.  l63»  by  ^p»  Cunningham,  Iowa,  making 
provisions  for  the  refund:  orCthc  processing  ta.'2^n  hogs  marketed  for  slaughter 
by  the  raisers  and  producers  l(ho  in  fact  borejftll  or  part-  of  the  burden  of  such 
tax.  To  Agriculture  Commit teeX  (p.  3091’) 


10,  COST  AH)  STAl-TDARD  OE  LIYUTG-,  H.  ReBt  l6S,  Rep.  Boggs,  Del,,  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  and  i:t\est^ation  v/ith  respect  to  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing,  strengthening  our  national  cconcto^  and  preserving  the  free-enterprise 
system.  To  Rules  Co.mnitteo,  (p.  30^^)  Remarks  of  author  (pp.  Al490-l), 


11.  PERSOIUtEL,  H.R,  2909,  by  Rep.  Reos^ Kans/V  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  payment  to  certad^  G'OvornmWt  employees  for  accumulated  or  ac- 
■  crued  animal  leave  due  upon  the^  scpa.ratiork from  Government  service'.""  To  Ebs.t 


Office  and  Ci-sT*!!  Servi'ce  Committee.  (p>'  309^ 

^  ;  -  S,  lOlS,  by  Sen.  Gurnoy(f  S.Dfik  (by  requesflO  ,  to  authorize  the  heads  of 
executive  depa.rtments  and  ^dependent  establishmW^ts  of  the  U.'S,  Go.vernnent  to 
gr.-^nt  emplojrees  Iccaves  o:^^bsence  -for  resdarch  an\  s'tudy.  To  Civil  Service 
Committee,  (p.  3025*) 


12.  EDUCATIOU,  S,  1011,  'Sen,  Cain,  Wash,  (for  himself'Wid  others),  t.o  propude 

for  the  education  children  on -Eedora.!  reservations  a%d' other  federally  Ov.rncd 
propert^y  not  .subj^t  to  S-tQ,te  or  local  taxation.  To  ¥a.y^and  Means  Corimittee, 
jr^cnafks  oif  authoX  (p.  3025») 


13.  GPJILMS,  SeBh  Uilliams,  Del.-,  inserted  ITational  Assoc.'  cf-Commod^^  Exchanges 
and  Aiii^  Trades  Inc.  letters  analyzing  the  present  U.S.  grain  s\^ua,tion  (pp, 
.  Ai473-5)4  ■  .  ■  "  ^  ; 


l4,  SCHOOl^LUiTCH  PROGRAM,  Rep,  Bla.tnik,  Minn,,  inserted  a  Uasliington  PostN^ditorial 
fn,vpring  continuation  of  this  program '.(p,  AI507), 


15,  REGI0114L  AUTHORITY,  Rep,  Lane,  Mass.',  inserted  Bill -Cuhnin^diam' s  Bostoip'H^ald. 
"article,  "Uew  England ‘ITejods.  p.  TYA— Dams  '  in  Othe'r  Sections  CapTiea.n  Poverty  \ 

/■  Here"'  (p.  AI5IO).  ’  '  *  .  '  \ 


16,  FOREST  AUD  GEAZIUG -LAUDS,'  'Sen,  -Dworshak,  Idaho,  inserted  Sen.  McCarran’s  (Uev 


Daily  Digest 


[GHLIGHTS 


Senate  debated  Lilienthal  nomination;  House  passed  First  Deficieppy  Appro¬ 
priation  Bill,  amended. 

Speaker  appointed  members  to  Small  Business  group. 

^ills  on  Wool  Price  Support  and  Dan  River  ordered  reported  to  Senat^ 

on  veterans’  4iomesteads,  U.  S.  Code,  espionage,  and  private^^aims 
iered  reported  to  House. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  3023-301 

Bills  Introduced:  Eleven  bills  and  one  resoluMon  were 
introduced,  as  follows:  S.  lOio-S.  1020  and  S.  Res, 

Pages  3025,  3041-1 

Bills  Referred:  The  following  House-passed  bill  w^ 
referred  to  committee:  H.  R.  1621.  (For  passagym 
House  see  Digest,  p.  D79.)  Pa^3025 

Housing:  Pursuant  to  P.  L,  548  of  the  ypth/Congress, 
the  Senate  and  House  received  a  messa^  from  the 
President  stating  that  “the  Nation  is  stjXi  faced  with  a 
critical  housing  shortage.”  He  offecra  no  objection  to 
the  administration  of  rent  cont^s  by  the  Housing 
Expediter.  poges  3035, 3084 

Lilienthal  Nomination:  Tne  Senate  continued  debate 
on  the  nomination  of  D«wid  E.  Lilienthal  to  be  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Atomic  E^rcrgy  Commission.  Pages  3027-3058 

Nomination:  Reived  nomination  of  Colonel  Sam¬ 
uel  N.  Karricjc  for  appointment  as  a  member  of  the 
California  Debris  Commission.  ,  Page  3058 

Program  for  Wednesday:  The  Senate  recessed  in  exec- 
utiv^^ssion  at  5:58  p.  m.  to  noon  Wednesday,  April  2, 
wlrai  debate  will  be  resumed  on  the  Lilienthal  nomina- 
mon.  Night  session  is  expected. 


Reports jm  Committee  Meetings 


i(r  ammium 


WOOL  PRICE  SUPPORT 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry:  By  a  vote  of  7 
to  I,  the  committee  voted  to  report  S.  814,  to  provide  price 
support  for  wool,  with  amendments.  The  amendments 
proposed  by  the  committee  to  the  bill  would  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  the  wool  stock  pile  owned  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  an  orderly  manner  to  prevent  disruption  of 
the  domestic  market;  would  remove  the  provision  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
as  an  agency  of  the  United  States;  and  delete  the  section 
making  available  $130,000,000  of  the  capital  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  the  sup¬ 
port  of  wool  prices. 

Earlier  the  committee  heard  Edward  M.  Shulman, 
Solicitor’s  Office,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Harry 
E.  Reed,  Director  of  the  Livestock  Branch  of  the  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Marketing  Administration  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 


TREASURY-POST  OFFICE  APPROPRIATION 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  The  subcommittee  con¬ 
tinued  hearings  on  H.  R.  2436,  Treasury-Post  Office  Ap¬ 
propriation  Bill,  and  received  testimony  from  Jos^:|^  D. 
Newman,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue; ' 
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'Sutherlanil,  Robert  N.  Miller,  and  H.  C.  Kilpatrick,  tax 
attorneys;  Paul  W.  Smith  and  Harry  J.  Wright,  both  of 
the  Tax  Executives  Institute. 

HeWings  continue  tomorrow. 

NATIOr^L  DEFENSE  ESTABLISHMENT 

Committee  'll  Armed  Servicesr  Vice  Admiral  Forrest 
Sherman  tok^^^e  committee  that  he  believes  S.  758,  to 
create  a  NationX-Defense  Establishment,  is  an  equitable 
compromise  of  tl^  initially  divergent  views  regarding 
unification;  that  economics  would  eventually  result  from 
the  legislation;  that^e  greatest  immediate  benefits 
would  be  the  unity  of  military  concepts,  the  unify  of  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  unity  of  effor^at  should  be  achieved. 

Hearings  continue  tomorr 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENl\^EFICIT 

Committee  on  Civil  Service:  Hea^gs  were  continued 
on  S.  Res.  43,  to  investigate  how  to  re^^e  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  deficit  by  revision  of  postal  rates.  Russell 
Reynolds,  National  Association  of  Colle^Stores,  asked 
that  present  postal  rates  and  proposed  rates^used  books 
to  carry  more  of  the  total  cost  load  than  do^agazines 
and  newspapers;  Richard  F.  Mitchell,  Interst^  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  stated  that  the  Commission  Ras  be¬ 
fore  it  a  request  from  rail  carriers  for  an  approxil^ate 
156,000,000  increase  in  mail-carrying  charges;  Jw 
O’Connor,  National  Postal  Committee  for  Books,  pre\^ 
sented  numerous  charts  portraying  the  book  trade  pic¬ 
ture;  Thomas  Lynch  of  George  A.  Pflaum,  Publisher 
Inc.,  testified  on  classroom  periodicals;  Paul  W.  Barnett^ 
Row  Peterson  &  Co.,  indicated  that  his  group  would  1^ 
willing  to  assist  in  lightening  the  postal  deficit.  Gij^rt 
E.  Goodkind,  American  Booksellers  Associatiogf  pro¬ 
duced  a  chart  which  he  said  reflected  retail  oi^t  pro¬ 
fits  and  showing  that  books  are  49  in  a  list  ofj 

These  hearings  continue  April  8. 


J- 


SURPLUS  PROPERTY 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart 
ments:  Surplus  Property  Subcommittee  heard  Hai^d 
Wright  and  George  F.  Hughes,  of  the  Harold  H.  W^ht 
Co.,  Detroit,  on  the  sale  of  surplus  machine  t^ls  at 
Lockland,  Ohio. 

Additional  hearings  for  this  subcommitte0^.re  sched¬ 
uled  for  April  8. 

Committee  on  Finance:  Hearings  wenc  continued  on 
the  relationship  of  the  Reciprocal  Tryfe  Agreements  to 
the  proposed  International  Trade  Q^anization  Charter 
with  Robert  P.  Terrill,  Associato^hief,  Resources  Di- 
>  vision.  Office  of  International  T^de  Policy,  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  testifying.  Leroy  Steij^ower,  State  Department, 
also  was  a  witness. 

GREEK-TURKISH  LOj 

Committee  on  Eoreijfn  Relations:  In  executive  session 
the  committee  conyflered  S.  938,  to  provide  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Tur^',  and  heard  Under  Secre-tary  of  State 
Acheson  and  P^l  Porter,  Special  Presidential  Represent¬ 
ative  to  Gre^.  In  an  afternoon  session  the  committee 
considered^e  amendments  proposed  to  the  bill  by  Sen¬ 
ators  Pqfiper,  Ball,  Johnson  of  Colorado,  and  Murray. 

INDW^N  CLAIMS 

C^mittee  on  Public  Lands:  Subcommittee  ordered  re- 
Drted  to  the  full  committee  S.  405,  to  repeal  the  Indian 
'^Claims  Commission  Act. 

'^URT  SPACE 

C\omittee  on  Public  Works:  Indefinite  postponement 
of  sN^i,  to  provide  space  for  the  District  Court  in  the 
Capitmi^ark  Hotel,  was  voted  by  the  committee.  A 
proposaliD  grant  permission  for  the  construction  of  the 
dam  acros^ie  Dan  River  in  North  Carolina  (S.  64)  was 
ordered  repo'lSjed  to  the  Senate. 

\ 

V. 


H^use  of  Representati^s 


Chamber  Action  / 

r 

Bills  Introduced;  Tl^leen  public  bills,  H.  R.  2900- 
H.  R.  2912;  ten  pri^e  bills,  H.  R.  2913-H.  R.  2922; 
and  five  resolutiori^  H.  J.  Res.  163,  H.  Con.  Res.  39, 
and  H.  Res.  i6y-^g,  were  introduced.  Pages  3090-3091 

Bills  Report^:  Bills  and  resolutions  were  reported 
as  follows:  J?rinting  pamphlet  entitled  “Communist 
Party  of  ^nited  States  as  Agent  of  Foreign  Power” 
(H.  R^.  209);  H.  Res.  167,  authorizing  Sergeant  at 
Arms  .in  the  House  to  insure  funds  of  his  office  (H. 
Re^2io);  H.  R.  2339,  amending  act  authorizing  des- 
igjrations  of  Army  mail  clerks  and  assistant  mail  clerks 
/ti.  Rept.  211);  H.  R.  603,  amending  act  of  September 


2/, 


1944,  allowing  credit  for^certain  homestead  entries 
for  members  of  armed  forces  orWorld  War  II  (H.  Rept. 

212)  ;  H.  R.  1099,  Government  a^ority  to  hold  certain 
lands  in  trust  for  Minnesota  Chipp^a  Tribe  (H.  Rept. 

213) ;  H.  R.  1584,  establishing  menrorial  museum  on 
Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho  (H.  Re{X^i4) ;  and  pri¬ 
vate  bills  H.  R.  341,  H.  R.  437,  H.  R.  5^9^  H.  R.  704, 
H.  R.  925,  H.  R.  1093,  H.  R.  1221,  H.  R.  i482,NH.  R.  1509, 
H.  R.  1510,  H.  R.  1514,  H.  R.  1791,  H.  R.  23^(Repts. 
Nos.  215-227,  inch). 


ae  3090 


Insurance  Authorization:  The  House  passed  H.Res. 
167,  granting  authority  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
House  to  insure  the  funds  of  his  office.  Page  3063 
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oultry. . .  9-,  Veterajis  ’  ‘banef  i 

Property,;  surplus . 4,g  Wool, 


i  '  X 

.JOHL^HTS:  Senalic  committee  reported  lill  to  provide  wool  urice  s' 
et  al^  introduced  ^1  transferring  Penount'  Service  to-vUSm".'  Sen 
ope  introduced' bil\£  to  extend  poultry- improvement' program, 
available  for  approp?*^at  ions ^  and  suri^lus-property  invpstigatii^s'. 


ort.  Sen 
Capper  and  Hep. 
e  made  funds 


Morse 


SEFATE 


1.  WOOL.  The  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  with’ amendments 
S.  Sl4,  tp  direct  CCC  to  support 'wool  in  the  cq,lendar  years  19^7  ^nd  1948  at 
905^  of  the  comparable  .ur ice,  or' at  the  194S  support  level  (S, Kept. 85)  (p*  3106). 

*27*"p^Ps3lP^Srr*'''*SenT"By'rAj***^aT7°***^'user^ 


ihe  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Pe- 

ductipn  of  Honessential  Federal  Eijn^ndit^es'  on  Federal  personnel  for  Jan.  and 

Feb.  1947  (pp.  3107-9)^  '  '/  * 

3»  ECONOMIC  R^0E.T :Sen«  Murray,^^/^ont. ,  lnserted'\rarious  editorial  comments  on  the 
President’s  Economic  Peporl^from  pa.pers  throughb^t  the  U.S.  (pp*  31L1~'5)' 

4,  SUPPLUS  PROPEPTY.  'Sen,  ‘WJ^rry,  Pebr.,  criticized  tliK  progress  being  made  in  the- 
disposal  of  surplus  pr^erty  and  suggested  that  stepsSbe  taken  for  the  ’’estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  businejr^likc  program  by  which  it  will  be^ossible  to  recover  from 
surplus  property  a,,da,xinum  number  of  dollars”  (pp»  31lS-^)  • 

/ 

5*  RESEARCH.  Sen.  Jforse,  Oreg.,  submitted  an  a.mendnent  he  inten'Ss  to  propose  to 

S.  52^1  the  ^tional  Science  Foundation  bill  1,  to  "assure,  to .•  ot^ land-grant  col-' 
leges  and' 't^P our' colleges  west  of  the  Alleghenies  at.  least*  a  pro^rtionate 
share  and^  fair  share  of  the  funds  \diich  are  to  be  made  availably,  .for  scien¬ 
tific  re^arch  purposes"  (p*  31^^)  •  ,  : 

/  .  ,  ■■■■,'  '  '  HOUSE 

y 

6.  IIT^ESTIGATIOPS.  Agreed,,  without  anendm'ent,  to  H.Pes.  151>  authorizing- expeJ^l- 
ir^re  of  $50»000  by  the  Aopropr  iations '  Commit  tee.. to  study  and  examine- th<e  o.r^ 
zation  and  operation  of  any  executive  agency,  which  v;as  reported  .without  ^amunc 
^  ,  ment  by  the  House  Administration  Committee  (H.Pcpt,  23l)  (pp*  3103 »  309^)' f 
i.  Agreed,  without  amendment  'to 'K. Res.  ifO*  making  $50,000  available  to  the 
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'PROCEEDINGS 


Or  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE* 

OPPICE  QP  BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  !  ^  , 

^egislatiye  .Roports  and  Sonrlc-e  Section  ,  '  '  Por  ^tions  6f  .^rS’l’  iqS 

(For;  Denartment  st.aff  onTv> 

■  ■■  .  ooimwTs  -  soth-ut.  1,0.62 


BIIiLS  IlWROnJCEB 


E^KOMIC  -STjiSILIZATlOlM. .  Sen*  M-’inra-jr,  Mont*,  .inserted  Hon* •  Sd’.^rin  G-,  Hours^ 
■'‘(Council  of  Scononic  Advisors)  address,-.  'H’ublic,  Aininistration  end  Econom' 
Stabilization*^  (pp* .  Al5l7“9)  •  ' 


PUBLIC  DEBT.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Her)*  Cole,  Hans*,  on  retiring  o 


E:<penditures  Committee  for  a  surplus-uropertv  investigation,  which  vm.s  report^ 
without  amendment  by  the  House  Administration  Committee  (E.Hept.  23^)  ("op* 

3097)^  '  ,  ;  ‘ 

f,  ECb'iorr,  Hepr  Eich,  Pa*..,  spoke  ,in  favor  of  economy  in  e:^ehditures  .(3jp*  ^D95'"6), 
Rep'^Eender,  Ohio')'  said,  **¥0  v;ili  reduce  cjrpenses'*  (p»  3096)-*  Rep*  Ray^^rn, 

.  Tex*  ,:^tated  that  reductions  v.dll  probably  be  less  than  promised(p*  3^6)'* 


S*  EEMOIIET  SERVBI^*  S*  1034*  by ■  Sen* -Morse*  .Oreg*  (for  himself- and  j^hers)-,  to 

transfer -'the.  I^mount  Service  from  the  ¥ar  Department  to 'the  ■  Depart  me  nt  of  Agri¬ 
culture*.  ■  To  Aroed  Services  Committee,  (p*  3110»)'  Remarks-  o^^author  (pp» 
3i42-3).,  '  \  .  ■  ..  .  f 


9*  POULTRY*  S.  10  26  i  Sen*.  Cap-oer  (Hans*),,  and  H.R,  2935,  Rep*  Hope  (Hans.),- 
to  amend  the  Departm^t  of  Agriculture  Organic' Act  of.  IQW*  to-  authorize  the  De¬ 
partment  to  cooperate\ri*th  D*C.,  Territories,  ark  -posa^sions  (as  v;ell  as  with 
States)  in  the  administWtion  of  regulations  for  imoijsbyement  of  poultry,  ■  poul¬ 
try  products,  and  hatche^es*  To  S*.  Agric-ulture  a.]^ Eorestr-y  .and  Hi  Agriculture 
.Committees,  (pp*  3104,  3i^») 


10*  HATIOHAL  EOP^ESTS*  S.  1037,  Opn*  Dworshak,  Ifeho,  to  authorize  the  revision 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  Cari^u  Ha'tional  Eoji^st  in  Idaho.  To  Public  La.nds 
Committee,  (p*  3IIO*) 


11*.  SOCIAL'  SECURITY*  S.Con*  Res.-  13,  ■Sen^'^Viley,..  Wi,s»,  to  establish  a  Joint 
Social  Security-  Committee*  To  Eina^e y^ommittee.  (p*  3110*) 


12*  CLAIMS.  H.R*  2924,  by  R  ep*  -  Scriviie-r/^^^s. ,  to  amend  the  Legislative  Reorga.ni-r 
.zation  Act,  repeal  the  Eederal  To:^  Clf^^s  Act , .  and  mrovide  for  the  congress¬ 
ional  handling  of  private  claims«r  To  J'oMciar.y  Committee*  (p^  3103»') 


marks  of  author  (pp*.  3093~4)« 


13*  POREIG-IT  RELIEE.,-  H.Res.  173,  Rep*,  -hcrt'er,  .I^lsd.,'  to  create  a.  select  committee 
on  foreign  aid.  .To  Rules  p6km  ittee.  (p.  310^, 

l4,,  PERSOIRTEL;  lOET.EElAlTS .  S,  ^j^9  (see -Digest  59)  amend^thc  Veterans^  Preference  Act 
so  as  to  limit  scrvice^Connected  disability  preferet^e  to  disabilities  \irhich 
R.re  co-moensable  undej/Raws  adninistered  by  7A*'  pro-vi^s..  that .  preference  points 
shall  be  added  only/do  earned  ratings  which  meet  the  Mnimum  cjual’if ication  rate 
for  a  part icular 'gemination;  and  provides  that  "only- tnfese  10-point  preference 
eligibles  with  service-connected  disability  sha,ll  placed  at  the  top 

of  a.  civil-service  register*. 


15*  SCH0OL-LUM!H  PR0G-RA14* .  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep*  He.fauver,  Tofti^. ,  favorihg 
this  pr^ran  (p.,  Al523)*-  . 


16.  T'^AHS:pbRTATIOiI;  G-RAIII.  .Rep*  Owens, .  Ill*',,,  inserted  a  Chicago  Sunday  ?^^ibunG  ed- 
ito^al,  "Charge  Rails  Contribute  to  Chr..  Shortage"  (p.- Al 526) 


The  Senate  met,  In  executive  session, 
a1^2  o’clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  recess. 

Thfk  Chaplain,  Rev.  Peter  Marshall, 
D.  D.,  CTfcred  the  following  prayer: 

O  Goo^^ho  didst  love  us  all  so  much 
that  ThourUdst  send  us  Jesus  Christ  for 
the  illuminaflIiBn  of  our  darkness  and  the 
salvation  of  oil^ouls,  give  us  wisdom  to 
profit  by  the  wl^s  He  spoke,  faith  to 
accept  the  salvatioikHe  offers,  and  grace" 
to  follow  in  His  st^ 

As  Christ  said:  “WHto  ye  stand  pray¬ 
ing,  forgive,  if  ye  hav^aught  against 
any,”  O  God,  give  us  graCMOw  so  to  do. 

As  Christ  said:  “It  is  mc^ blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive,”  O  Gnti^  give  us 
grace  today  to  think,  not  of  wlS^we  can 
get,  but  of  what  we  can  give. 

As  Christ  said :  “Judge  not,  that%5  be 
not  judged,”  O  God,  give  us  grace  This 
day  first  to  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  ^ 
own  eyes  before  we  regard  the  mote  thaf^ 
is  in  our  brothers’  eyes. 

And  when  we  find  it  hard  to  be  humble, 
hard  to  forgive,  O  Lord,  remind  us  how 
much  harder  it  was  to  hang  on  the  cross. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  White,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  legislative  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  April  1,  1947,  was  dispensed 
with,  and  the  Journal  was  approved. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing- from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  a  nomi¬ 
nation,  were  communicated  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.  R.  2849)  making^ 
appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  ^ 
certain  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  yj€r 
ending  June  30, 1947,  and  for  other  imr- 
poses,  in  which  it  requested  the  c^cur- 
'  rence  of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  RI 


JRED 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  a  messag^^m  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  afCtes  submitting 
several  nominations,  amich  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  q^Forelgn  Relations. 

(For  nominatioj^  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  S^ate  proceedings.) 
MEETING  gf  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 

The  Ml^SIDENT  pro  tempore.  On 
behalf  fl^he  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lation^ the  Chair  submits  the  request 
thamhe  committee  be  permitted  to  con- 
tioue  in  session  during  the  remainder  of 
le  day.  Without  objection,  that  order 


Senate 

Wednesday,  April  2,  1947 

(Legislative  day  oj  Monday,  March  2i,  1947) 

will  be  made.  ’The  Chair  hears  no 
objection. 

LEAVES  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  absent  from 
the  Senate  from  Thursday  until  next 
Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  consent  is  granted. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
Centralia  mine  disaster  may  be  absent 
from  the  Senate  this  afternoon  and  until 
such  time  in  the  fore  part  of  next  week 
as  it  may  conclude  its  labors  in  the  field. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  consent  is  granted. 
TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  LEGISLATIVE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  as  in  legisla^ 
ve  session,  the  following  routine  bu^ 
n^K  was  transacted: 

ACCHtoD  ANNUAL  LEAVE  DUE  GOJjfeRN- 
MEI^EMPLOYEES  UPON  SEPAjfenON 

fromN(ervice 

The  P^fclDENT  pro  to^Tpore  laid 
before  the  senate  a  letter  LfOn  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  q^il  Serv^  Commission 
requesting  an  ^jendratot  to  the  draft 
of  proposed  legismH<m  transmitted  by 
him  to  the  Senat^fe  March  21,  1947, 
providing  for  th<r  pl^ient  to  certain 
Government  eiaployees^tor  accumulated 
or  accrued  annual  leaveT^e  upon  their 
separation  Jirom  Governf^^t  service, 
which  wa^eferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Civil  Sq^ce. 

tenTIONS  AND  MEMORIAi 

„fitions,  etc.,  were  laid  beforlythe 
jmate,  or  presented,  and  referredms 
idicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore; 

A  petition  of  members  of  Townsend  Club 
No.  22.  Miami,  Fla.,  praying  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  so-called  Townsend  plan  pro¬ 
viding  old-age  assistance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CAPPER: 

A  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  Berthoud, 
Colo.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  Senate 
bill  265,  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of 
alcoholic-beverage  advertising  in  interstate 
commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

RESOLUTION  OP  TEXAS  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  present  a  copy  of 
a  resolution.  H.  R.  79,  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  I  request  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  as  part  of 
my  remarks  and  referred  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  committee  for  consideration. 


There  being  no  objeetion,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  received,  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  and,  unde/the 
rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows;  jf 

Whereas  Texas  employers  pa^  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  last  year  ^proximately 
$5,537,000  in  Federal  unemgJlJyment  taxes; 
and 

Whereas  those  five  anj^one-half  million 
Texas  dollars,  along  wUiT  sums  from  other 
States,  wer6  so  paid  iiijp  the  Federal  Treasury 
to  finance  the  adml»stration  of  an  unem¬ 
ployment  compens^on  law  in  Texas  and  the 
other  States;  an 

Whereas  the  jrfongress  of  the  United  States 
Is  by  law  chaa^d  with  the  duty  of  returning 
at  least  aJpart  of  those  Texas  dollars  to 
Texas  tor/Rie  sole  purpose  of  paying  all  ad- 
minlstm^ve  costs  of  the  Texas  Unemploy- 
ment^ompensatlon  Commission  in  admln- 
lstei*g  the  Texas  Unemployment  Compen- 
sa^n  Act;  and 

lereas  the  administrative  funds  granted 
to  Texas  for  the  first  6  months  of  1947, 
amounting  to  $640,948,  are  so  inadequate  that 
the  commission  must  discharge  more  than 
150  employees  and  is  prevented  from  grant¬ 
ing  its  remaining  employees  the  salary  in¬ 
creases  which  the  Texas  Legislature  has  Just 
granted  to  other  Texas  State  departments; 
and 

Whereas  Texas  employers  and  workers, 
Texas  veterans  and  other  Texas  taxpayers 
are  being  deprived,  by  the  failure  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  grant  sufficient  administrative  funds 
to  Texas,  of  their  right  to  a  proper  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Texas  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  law  including: 

(1)  Thorough  examination  of  doubtful 
claims: 

(2)  Investigation  of  cases  Involving  fraud: 

(3)  Opportunity  for  Texans  living  in 
smaller  towns  to  file  claims; 

(4)  Service  to  Texas  veterans  of  World 
War  No.  II;  and 

Whereas  because  of  the  shortage  of  op¬ 
erating  funds,  the  Texas  commission  has 
been  required  to  cancel  claims  and  investi¬ 
gation  service  at  99  itinerant  points  within 
,the  past  2  months  and  will,  in  all  probability, 
find  it  necessary  to  stop  service  at  additional 
^itinerant  points;  and 
.  Whereas  this  absence  of  service  at  these 
tilts  is  discriminatory  against  Individuals 
llvmg  in  and  around  those  smaller  Texas 
citiSjkand 

WhefcM  the  lack  of  funds  to  pay  for  prop¬ 
er  Ifivesflfcation  processes  will  inevitably  re¬ 
sult  in  hig^r  taxes  on  Texas  employers  under 
the  experience  rates  provided  by  the  Texas 
Unemploymerfc  Compensation  Act;  Now, 
therefore,  be  1 

Resolved,  Tha^toe  Texas  House  of  Rep- 
.  resentatives  strong^  urge  the  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  Unlt«|i  States  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Social  SWurity  Administration 
adequate  money  for  a  gtent  of  administra¬ 
tive  funds  to  the  Texas  Ui|^ployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Commission  to  jnji^lt  the  type  of 
administration  of  the  Texas^toemployment 
Compensation  Act  for  which  we  employers 
of  Texas  have  already  paid;  npd  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resol^iiion  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  AppropnWlons 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent^^es 
of  the  United  States,  the  chalVman  of^fee 
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finance  Committee  In  the  Senate  of  the 
»lted  States,  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
Te%|s  congressional  delegation  in  the  Sen- 
ate^id  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Unlteok  States. 

PORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  f(^wing  reports  of  committees 
were  subrnmed : 

By  Mr.  RE'l^BCOMB,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  WorM 
S.  64.  A  bill  greeting  the  consent  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  conduction  of  a  dam  across 
Dan  River  in  Nortld^arollna;  with  amend- 
'  IIILIIUU  fHlupUpii 

By  Mr.  CAPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry; 

S.  814.  A  bill  to  provide  support  for  wool, 
continue  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as 
an  agency  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  85). 

KiffJKWAL  UPT-'?5 

TERM  POLICIES— REPORT  OP  "iCNANCE 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President, 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  ask  unT 
mous  consent  to  report  favorably,  wit! 
out  amendment,  the  bill  (H.  R.  1327)  t^ 
amend  existing  law  to  provide  privi¬ 
lege  of  renewing  expiring  5-year  level- 
premium  term  policies  for  another 

5- year  period,  and  I  submit  a  report 
(No.  84)  thereon.  I  request  that  the  bill 
and  the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  report  will  be  received, 
and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  cal¬ 
endar;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  the  report  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  second  proviso 
of  the  first  paragraph  of  section  301,  World 
War  Veterans’  Act,  1924,  as  amended  (by  the 
act  of  May  14,  1942;  U.  S.  C.,  title  38,  sec.  612), 
Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Pro¬ 
vided  further.  That  at  the  expiration  of  any 

6- year  period  a  5-year  level-premium  term 
policy  may  be  renewed  for  a  second  or  third 
or  fourth  or  fifth  5-year  period  at  the 
premium  rate  for  the  attained  age  without 
medical  examination;  and  In  case  the  fourth 
5-year  period  of  any  such  policy  shall  have 
expired  between  January  24,  1947,  and  the 
expiration  of  6  months  after  the  date  of  thej 
enactment  of  this  amendment  to  this  amenc 
atory  proviso  and  the  policy  has  not  be 
continued  In  another  form  of  GoverniMnt 
insurance,  such  policy  may  be  renewed^fs  of 
the  date  of  its  expiration  on  the  sain^^on- 
ditlons  upon  payment  of  the  back  njemiums 
within  5  months  after  such  daXe jXt  enact¬ 
ment;  and  the  Administrator  ^TVeterans’ 
Affairs  shall  cause  notice  to  be  dKlled  to  the 
holder  of  any  such  policy  of  t^provislons  of 
this  amendment  to  this  amendatory  proviso.” 

The  report  (No.  84)  ^  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record^s  follows: 

Amending  Existing  Lai^To  Provide  Privilege 
OF  Renewing  Expi^ng  5-Year  Level-Pre¬ 
mium  Term  Pol^es  for  Another  5 -Year 
Period 

•  The  Commit^S  on  Finance,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  Xlll  (H.  R.  1327)  to  amend 
existing  lawJro  provide  privilege  of  renewing 
expiring  5^ear  level-premium  term  policies 
for  anothd’  5-year  period,  having  considered 
the  sam^  report  favorably  thereon  without 
amepdjhent  and  recommend  that  the  bill 
do  p^s. 

purpose  of  the  bill  . 
tie  purpose  of  the  blil  Is  to  authorize 
holders  of  5-year  level-premium-term  policies 


of  United  States  Government  life  Insurance 
to  renew  such  policies  for  a  fifth  5-year 
period,  at  the  premium  rate  for  the  attained 
age  without  medical  examination.  The 
6-year  level-premium  term  policy  was  first 
authorized  In  1926.  There  have  been  three 
renewals  since  authorized  for  periods  of 
5  years  each,  making  a  total  period  of  20 
years  during  which  such  Government  Insur¬ 
ance  may  be  carried  on  the  5-year  term  plan. 
A  bill  similar  to  this  one  was  last  enacted 
on  May  14,  1942  (Public  Law  556,  77th  Cong.) . 
The  committee  feels  that  anyone  who  has 
such  a  policy  at  present  should  not  be  denied 
^he  privilege  of  renewing  this  type  .of  Insur¬ 
ance  if  he  so  desires.  The  committee  also 
recognizes  that  there  are  cases  where  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  veteran’s  family  In  the  next  few 
years  is  a  matter  of  primary  concern  to  him. 
Prom  this  standpoint,  the  renewal  of  term 
Insurance  may  well  have  advantages  over  an 
attempt  to  convert  to  other  types  of  insur- 
'ance  at  the  present  time. 

^  However,  in  the  long  run,  the  committee 
wishes  to  point  out  the  marked  disadvantages 
of  a  level-premium  term  policy  to  veterans 
as  they  become  older  in  point  of  age. 

At  every  5-year  period,  as  the  veteran  be¬ 
comes  older,  the  annual  premium  will 
sharply  Increase.  And,  furthermore,  a  vet-  ^ 
^eran  relying  upon  5-year  term  Insurance  doej ' 
jot  have  the  cash,  loan,  or  paid-up  valL 
his  insurance  which  he  would  have  l^ne 
cO^erted  to  another  type  of  policy. 

^rtheless,  the  committee  takes  tl^posi- 
tlon  "^at  veterans  who  wish  the  pimectlon 
of  ter^k  Insurance  during  the  yea^  of  the 
Immedii^  future  and  who  slm^y  cannot 
afford  at  l^sent  to  convert  thaj^ policies  to 
other  types^  insurance  should^t  be  denied 
the  right  to^tontinue  their ^rm  Insurance. 

The  report  this  bill  So  the  committee 
from  the  Adml^strator  or  Veterans’  Affairs 
Is  self-explana^iy^nd  Jf  as  follows: 

March  19,  1947. 

Hon.  Eugene  D.  MiuStiN, 

Chairman,  Cor^iMee  on  Finance, 
United  SJ0tes  aknate, 

W^Lington,  D.  C. 

Dear  SENATO^diLLiKiN:^|ference  is  made 
to  your  requ^t  for  a  reporWon  H.  R.  1327, 
Eightieth  Q^gress,  “An  act  t»amend  exist¬ 
ing  law  to^rovlde  privilege  of ^^ewing  ex¬ 
piring  ^^ear  level-premium-te^jj  policies 
for  anofter  5-year  period.” 

Thar  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  ^^horlze 
renjj^al  of  United  States  Governme^  life 
lh»rance  on  the  5-year  level-premium^rm 
kn  for  a  second,  third,  fourth,  or  mth 
5-year  period  at  the  premium  rate  for  m 
'attained  age  without  medical  examinatioi^i 
Under  existing  law  such  insurance  may  be' 
renewed  for  a  second,  third,  or  fourth  5-year 
period. 

’The  level  premium  legal  reserve  system 
was  devised  In  order  to  overcome  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  renewable  term  plan.  Under 
this  system  the  yearly  term  premiums  for 
the  entire  period  of  life  are  adjusted  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  level  premiums  payable  throughout 
the  period.  During  the  earlier  years  the 
Insured  under  this  plan  pays  more  than  tha 
amount  of  premium  required  under  the 
yearly  renewable  term  plan,  the  excess  being 
accumulated  at  interest  to  create  a  fund 
which  will  provide  for  the  excess  cost  at  such 
time  as  the  cost  of  protection  exceeds  the 
amount  of  premium  being  paid.  This  plan 
of  Insurance  Is  more  advantageous  to  the 
Insured  than  the  renewable  term  plan  for  tlje 
reason  that  not  only  will  the  premium  never 
Increase  but  on  the  average  the  total  amount 
of  premiums  which  the  Insured  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  will  be  less  under  the  level- 
premium  plan  due  to  the  Interest  earnings. 

The  comparative  results  under  these  two 
systems  may  be  shown  by  considering  the 
Insurance  status  at  the  end  of  20  years  of 
two  veterans  A  and  B  now  aged  65  years, 
on  the  assumption  that  both  veterans  live 
to  attain  the  age  of  7S  years.  Veteran  “A” 


takes  out  an  ordinary  life  Unl^d  Sta^ 
Government  life  insurance  policy  issued/at 
age  65  for  $10,000  paying  thereon  ajfevel 
annual  premium  of  $451.30  which  wi: 
increase  during  his  lifetime.*  Veteran  B 
takes  out  a  5 -year  level  premium  taro  policy 
issued  at  age  55  for  $10,000,  and  1^’s  assumed 
for  purposes  of  comparison  th^  at  the  end 
of  each  5-year  period,  he  ls^>permltted  to 
take  out  a  new  5-year  term  fiollcy  Issued  at 
his  attained  age.  The  ani^l  premium  on 
this  term  policy  during  tbe  first  6  years  Is 
$207.90.  During  the  salfcnd  5-year  period 
the  Insured  will  be  rempred  to  pay  an  annual 
premium  of  $306,  dj^ing  the  third  6-year 
period  $467.80,  andjnuring  the  fourth  5-year 
period  $727.70. 

At  the  end  o^he  20-year  period,  that  Is, 
at  attained  ag^75,  veteran  A  has  an  ordinary 
life  policy  umier  which  there  Is  a  cash  value 
of  $5,401. lOyor  a  loan  value  of  $5,0iH.  *If  he 
wishes  toifliscontinue  the-  payment  of  pre¬ 
miums  he  may  secure  a  paid-up  life  policy 
In  the  simount  of  $6,747.30,  or  he  may  let  his 
pollcj^run  under  the  extended  Insurance 
pro]*iqn  In  which  case  his  insurance  pro- 
tejjflon  will  be  automatically  continued  In 
amount  of  $10,000  for  an  additional  pe- 
5od  of  7  years  and  75  days  without  the  pay- 
"ment  of  any  further  premiums.  If  he  de¬ 
sires  to  keep  his  policy  In  full  force  after 
attaining  age  75,  it  may  be  continued  until 
his  death  by  the  payment  of  the  original 
annual  premium  of  $451.30. 

On  the  other  hand  veteran  B,  unon  at¬ 
taining  age  75,  has  no  cash,  loan,  paid-up 
or  extended  Insurance  values.  If  he  desires 
to  continue  his  Insurance  on  the  6 -year 
term  plan  It  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  pay 
the  Increased  anual  premium  required,  which 
for  ages  75  to  79,  inclusive,  is  $1,111.60. 
The  annual  premiums  required  under  this 
plan  for  further  periods  are  as  follows: 

Ages  80  to  84,  Inclusive _ $1,  769.  60 

Ages  85  to  90,  Inclusive _  3, 129.  20 

If  veteran  B,  upon  attaining  age  75,  de¬ 
sires  to  continue  his  protection  under  a  per¬ 
manent  life  plan  It  will  be  necessary  for  him 
to  pay  the  premium  at ,  the  ordinary-life 
rate  for  age  75  which  Is  $1,449.40  per  year. 

An  examination  of  the  above  figures  and 
the  comparative  results  under  the  two  plana 
shew  the  advantage  in  an  average  case  of 
placing  Insurance  under  one  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  forms  of  level  premium-life  Insurance 
at  as  early  an  age  as  possible,  thereby  se¬ 
curing  the  maximum  benefit  from  Interest 
earnings. 

’The  group  of  term  policyholders  of  United 
States  Government  life  insurance  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  larger  percentage  of  impaired  lives 
i^than  any  other  group,  and  death  and  dls- 
|blllty  experience  of  this  group  show  a  high 
tlo  to  the  claims  expected  under  the  mor- 
tan^  tables.  Many  of  the  losses  are  not 
trac»ble  to  the  extra  hazard  of  service  and 
mustl^  borne  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  life-insurance  fund. 

All  UOTjed  States  Government  life-insur¬ 
ance  polices  include  a  provision  granting 
benefits  on^fecount  of  total  permanent  dis¬ 
ability,  wlth^jt  limit  as  to  the  age  before 
which  dlsabilick  must  occur,  for  which  no 
additional  prenil^  is  charged.  The  proba¬ 
bility  of  becomln^^otally  disabled  increases 
with  advancing  agakand  at  the  older  ages 
practically  becomes  a^rtalnty.  The  liability 
assumed  on  account  ^  the  disability  pro¬ 
vision  must  be  met  froi^vhat  would  other¬ 
wise  be  considered  as  surplus  earnings  If  no 
disability  provision  were  lnol|uded  in  the  pol¬ 
icy.  It  is,  therefore,  necessa^Lto  accumulate 
from  these  earnings  a  fund  ifclch  will  be 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  llablfcy  assumed. 
The  margins  available  for  this  purpose  are 
smaller  under  the  5-year  level-prenflum  term 
plan  than  under  any  of  the  other  p^ins  of 
converted  Insurance.  The  longer  the  BWders 
of  this  plan  of  insurance  are  permltt^  to 
continue  their  Insurance  on  the  term  ba^, 
especially  If  evidence  of  Insurability  Is  M 
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April  2  (legislative  day,  March  24),  1947.— Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Capper,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  814] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bill  (S.  814)  to  provide  support  for  wool,  continue  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  havmg  considered  the  same,  report  thereon  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  it  do  pass  with  the  following  amendments: 

On  page  2,  Imes  10,  11,  and  12,  strike  out  that  part  which  reads: 

and  may  make  discounts  from  support  prices  for  the  purposes  of  discouraging 
unsound  marketing  practices. 

On  page  3,  line  9,  after  the  word  “wool.”  insert  the  followmg 
language: 

The  disposition  of  any  accumulated  stock  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
however,  shall  be  made  at  such  rat?  and  in  such  manner  as  will  avoid  disruption 
of  the  domestic  market. 

On  page  3,  lines  10  to  20,  inclusive,  strike  out  all  of  sections  6  and  7.. 

On  page  3,  line  21,  strike  out  the  words  “Sec.  8”  and  insert  in  lieu  • 
thereof  the  words  “Sec.  6”. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  producers  of  wool  should 
be  given  the  protection  of  a  price-support  program  similar  to  that- 
provided  by  law  for  producers  of  the  so-called  basic  and  Steagall 
commodities.  Also,  as  testified  during  the  hearings  conducted  by 
this  committee,  the  reduction  of  sheep  numbers  in  the  United  States 
is  taking  place  at  an  alarming  rate  and  the  committee  believe  the 
checking  and  reversal  of  that  trend  are  essential  to  the  national 
welfare. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  protective 
measures  with  respect  to  wool  imports  as  shown  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  guarantee  the  orderly  operation  of  the  price-support  program 
for  wool.  It  is  suggested  import  quotas  or  fees,  or  both,  be  imposed 
whenever  wool-import  conditions  are  such  as  to  render  ineffective  or 
materially  interfere  with  the  price-support  program  established  by 
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this  act.  As  such  a  proposal  would  involve  the  collection  of  revenue, 
it  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  therefore  this 
recommendation  of  the  committee  is  not  incorporated  in  the  act. 

The  amendment  to  strike  out  the  words  “and  may  make  discounts 
from  support  prices  for  the  purposes  of  discouraging  unsound  market¬ 
ing  practices”  is  made  in  order  to  prevent  the  authorization  of  arbi¬ 
trary  powers  which  the  committee  believe  are  not  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Section  5,  which  provides  for  the  disposition  of  wool  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  produced  prior  to  January  1, 
1949,  without  regard  to  restrictions  imposed  upon  it  by  any  law,  is 
amended  to  insure  the  orderly  marketing  of  the  present  wool  stock 
pile  of  approximately  480,000,000  pounds  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  to  prevent  the  disruption  of  the  domestic  market. 
The  committee  believes  this  provision  would  protect  the  Corporation 
from  assuming  unnecessary  losses  which  would  result  if  the  domestic 
market  were  depressed  to  any  great  extent. 

Section  6,  providing  for  the  continuation  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  until  June  30,  1949, 
is  deleted  as  the  committee  believe  the  subject  matter  of  this  section 
should  be  considered  in  separate  legislation  which  has  been  reported 
favorably  by  this  committee  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

Section  7,  which  would  make  available  $130,000,000  of  the  amount 
borrowed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  support  of 
the  price  of  wool,  is  deleted  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  such 
provision  is  not  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  act  and  would  inject 
inefficiency  and  uneconomic  procedures  into  its  administration. 

A  copy  of  a  letter  from  AJr.  Charles  F.  Brannan,  Acting  Secretary, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  respect  to  S.  814  is 
attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  said  report. 

April  2,  1947. 

Hon.  Arthur  Capper, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator:  This  is  in  reply  to  your  request  of  March  8  for  a  report  on  S. 
814,  a  bill  to  provide  support  for  wool,' continue  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
as  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  provisions  of  S.  814  are  similar  in  soma  respects  to  the  provisions  of  S.  2033, 
introduced  during  the  last  session  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  and  approved 
by  your  committee  with  certain  changes.  While  the  main  provisions  of  S.  2033 
were  endorsed  by  this  Department  in  1946,  a  number  of  developments  have  taken 
place  since  the  close  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  which  have  caused  us  to  make 
certain  changes  in  our  recommendations. 

We  are  in  accord  with  the  provision  for  confining  the  period  of  price  support 
for  the  present  to  the  2  years  1947  and  1948,  as  provided  in  section  2  (a)  of  tliis 
bill.  This  would  put  wool  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  six  basic  commodities  and 
the  so-called  Steagall  commodities.  As  a  result  of  the  President’s  proclamation 
of  December  31,  1946,  declaring  the  termination  of  hostilities,  the  Department’s 
obligation  to  support  the  prices  of  the  basic  commodities  at  90  percent  of  parity, 
in  the  case  of  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  peanuts  for  nuts,  and  rice,  and  92)4  percent 
of  parity,  in  the  case  of  cotton,  will  end  with  the  crops  harvested  in  1948.  The 
Department’s  obligation  to  support  the  so-called  Steagall  commodities,  namely, 
hogs,  eggs,  chickens  (with  certain  exceptions)  and  turkeys,  milk  and  butterfat, 
dried  peas  of  certain  varieties,  dried  edible  beans  of  certain  varieties,  soybeans 
for  oil,  peanuts  for  oil,  flaxseed  for  oil,  American-Egyptian  cotton,  potatoes  and 
sweetpotatoes  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity  or  comparable  price  will  end 
on  December  31,  1948.  The  consideration  of  our  long-time  price-support  policy 
for  wool  may  be  reserved  until  such  time  as  our  long-time  price-support  policy 
for  all  agricultural  commodities  has  been  worked  out. 

As  for  the  level  at  which  the  price  of  wool  should  be  supported  during  1947  and 
1948,  we  feel  that  in  the  light  of  recent  increases  in  parity,  consideration  should 
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be  given  to  establishing  the  level  no  higher  than  the  prices  paid  l)y  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  wool  in  194G.  In  1946  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  paid  on  the  average  between  41  and  42  cents  a  pound  for  wool  in  the  grease. 
On  the  basis  of  January  1947  figures,  the  support  price  for  wool,  as  proposed  in 
the  present  bill,  would  be  44.1  cents  a  pound  for  1947.  In  order  to  sell  domestic 
wools  during  the  past  year  in  competition  with  imported  wools,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  incurred  a  considerable  loss.  To  establish  the  supjmrt 
level  as  proposed  in  the  present  bill  would  undoubtedly  result  in  even  greater 
losses  for  1947.  If  the  present  parity-price  level  continues  through  January  1948, 
losses  during  1948  probably  would  also  be  greater  than  in  1946.  We  recommend, 
therefore,  that  the  support  price  level  for  the  2-year  period  be  “not  less  than  the 
piice  at  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  supported  wool  in  1946.” 
The  establishment  of  a  comparable  price  for  wool  and  for  lambs  could  then  await 
study  of  the  whole  problem  of  revising  the  parity  formula  which  was  discussed 
with  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  January  22  and  with  your  commit¬ 
tee  on  January  23. 

Should,  however,  the  bill  be  enacted  as  presently  drawn,  we  recommend  that  in 
any  event  the  price  support  specified  in  the  bill  not  take  effect  until  the  date  of 
enactment.  Otherwise  there  will  be  confusion  in  the  case  of  purchases  already 
made  during  the  calendar  year  1947,  for  the  support  price  proposed  in  the  bill  is 
higher  than  the  price  which  the  corporation  has  been  paying. 

In  S.  2033,  as  originally  introduced  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  there  was 
a  provision  which  would  authorize  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  carry 
out  the  price-support  programs  either  by  loans,  purchases,  support  payments,  or 
other  operations.  The  provision  authorizing  that  the  program  might  be  carried 
out  by  support  payments  was  deleted  from  the  bill  reported  out  by  your  com¬ 
mittee  and  has  been  omitted  from  the  present  bill,  S.  814.  We  feel  that  the 
Corporation,  under  certain  conditions,  might  find  that  price  support  or  assurance 
of  returns  to  producers  could  be  most  effectively  and  economically  handled  by 
support  payments.  In  any  event  we  believe  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  should  have  this  degree  of  latitude  in  the  determination  of  the  method 
of  price  support  to  be  applied  in  the  case  of  wool. 

In  S.  2033,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  and  S.  103,  Eightieth  Congress,  there  also 
have  been  included  provisions  authorizing  the  establishment  of  official  woo)  and 
mohair  standards.  These  provisions  are  not  included  in  S.  814  but  we  feel  that 
it  would  be  desirable  for  them  to  be  included. 

In  section  6  of  S.  814,  provision  is  made  for  the  continuance  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States.  The  Department’s  recom¬ 
mendations  on  a  separate  bill  introduced  for  that  purpose,  S.  350,  have  already 
been  furnished  you  in  our  letter,  dated  February  21,  1947,  and  the  Department’s 
views  given  in  testimony  before  your  committee  in  the  hearings  held  on  that  bill. 
The  continuance  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is,  of  course,  essential  to  the 
farm  economy. 

In  section  7  of  S.  814,  a  provision  is  included  which  would  earmark  a  part  of  the 
Corporation’s  borrowing  authority  for  carrying  out  the  wool  program.  The 
Corporation’s  present  borrowing  authority,  we  believe,  is  adequate,  without 
earmaking  funds,  to  carry  out  the  wool  program,  in  addition  to  the  programs  for 
the  other  commodities.  If  a  part  of  the  Corporation’s  borrowing  power  were  to 
be  earmarked  for  the  wool  program,  it  would  only  be  logical  to  earmark  funds 
for  each  of  the  other  commodities  for  which  price  support  is  being  carried  out. 
The  inevitable  result  would  be  to  impair  the  flexibility  of  the  Corporation’s 
financial  resources  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Corporation’s  borrowing  authority 
might  very  well  not  be  adequate  for  any  of  the  commodities.  The  present 
flexibility  of  the  Corporation’s  resources  permits  it  to  commit  so  much  of  its 
resources  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  programs  in  effect  at  any  one  tinie. 
When  those  programs  have  been  completed,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  such  commit¬ 
ments  to  the  extent  that  funds  were  not  required  to  be  used,  or  that  farmers  have 
redeemed  loans,  or  that  commodities  acquired  under  the  program  have  been  sold. 
As  such  commitments  are  reduced,  the  same  resources  are  again  available  to  use 
for  other  commodities.  Thus,  the  Corporation’s  resources  at  present  serve  in  the 
manner  of  a  revolving  fund.  If,  however,  the  resources  were  to  be  tied  up  so  that 
they  would  not  be  available  for  other  commodities,  this  flexibility  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  and  each  commodity  would  be  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  funds  ear¬ 
marked  for  it.  As  a  result,  the  total  borrowing  authority  of  the  Corporation 
would  have  to  be  much  larger  or  the  Corporation  might  not  have  sufficient 
resources  to  fulfill  all  its  price-support  obligations.  Consequently,  it  cannot  be 
too  strongly  urged  that  the  Corporation’s  financial  resources  be  left  flexible  and 
funds  not  be  earmarked  for  the  various  commodities. 
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In  section  8  of  S.  814  a  provision  is  included  to  provide  that  wool  should  be 
deemed  a  “basic  agricultural  commodity.”  We  believe  that  if  specific  provision.s 
are  enacted  authorizing  or  directing  support  of  wool  prices,  establishment  of 
official  wool  and  mohair  standards,  etc.,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  providing 
that  wool  should  be  deemed  a  “basic  agricultural  commodity.”  To  add  wool  to 
the.  six  basic  commodities  now  named  in  existing  legislation  might  result  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  computation  of  comparable  prices  and  support  prices  for  many  of  the 
other  commodities  which  are  affected  by  section  4  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Steagall 
amendment  and  other  legislation. 

To  effect  the  changes  recommended  herein,  it  is  suggested  that  the  bill  be 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  That  section  2  (a)  be  amended  to  read: 

“Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  directed,  through  loans,  purchases,  support 
payments,  or  other  operations,  during  the  period  beginning  with  the  effective 
date  of  this  act  and  ending  December  31,  1948,  to  support  a  ]rrice  or  assure  recurns 
to  producers  of  wool  in  the  coirtinental  United  States  and  Territories  of  not  less 
than  the  price  at  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  supported  wool  in 
1946.” 

(2)  That  a  new  section  3  be  inserted  after  section  2  to  read  as  follows: 

“If  pursuant  to  section  2  hereof,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  supports 
returns  to  producers  of  wool  in  any  year  through  support  payments,  the  rate 
of  the  support  payment  shall  be  an  amount  which,  together  with  the  average 
farm  price  for  wool  for  the  seven  months  January  through  July  of  such  year, 
will,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  provide  producers  an  average 
return  equal  to  the  support  level.  Support  payments  for  wool  produced  during 
any  year  may  be  limited  to  wool  sold  by  producers  during  such  year.” 

(3)  That  section  3  of  the  present  bill  be  deleted. 

(4)  That  a  new  section  6  be  inserted  after  section  5  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  6  (a).  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized,  after  investiga¬ 
tion  and  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  to  fix  and  establish  types  and 
standards  of  quality  and  condition  for  the  grading  of  wool,  mohair,  wool  tops, 
and  mohair  tops  and  to  conduct  tests  for  the  shrinkage,  clean  content,  length 
and  fineness  of  fiber,  and  mohair  tops.  The  standards  fixed  and  established  by 
the  Secretary,  as  provided  herein,  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
60  days  after  such  publication  shall  become  and  be  the  Official  Wool  and  Mohair 
Standards  of  the  United  States,  and  such  official  standards  shall  be  substituted 
for  and  be  used  in  lieu  of  any  official  wool  or  mohair  standards  heretofore  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  provisions  of  any  existing  law. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have  the  power  to  alter  or  modify,  after  investi¬ 
gation  and  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  such  official  standards 
whenever  the  necessities  of  the  trade  may  require  and  such  alterations  or  modifica¬ 
tions  shall  likewise  become  effective  60  days  after  publication  thereof  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

“(b)  Any  person  who  has  custody  of  or  a  financial  interest  in  any  wool,  mohair, 
or  tops  therefrom  may  submit  the  same  or  samples  thereof,  drawn  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  such  officer  or 
officers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  may  be  designated  for  the  p\irpose 
pui'suant  to  the  rules  and  regulaflons  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  a  de¬ 
termination  of  the  true  grade,  shrinkage  or  clean  content,  including  the  compari¬ 
son  thereof,  if  requested,  with  types  or  with  other  samples  submitted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  final  certificate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  showing  such  de¬ 
termination  shall  bo  binding  on  officers  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  accepted 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  true  type,  grade, 
or  comparison  thereof  when  involved  in  any  tran.saction  or  shijjinent  in  commerce. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  submitting 
samples  of  wool,  mohair,  or  tops  therefrom  for  typing  or  grading. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  cause  to  be  collected  such  charges  as  he 
may  find  to  be  reasonable  for  detenninations  made  under  sulosection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

“(d)  Whenever  the  Official  Wool  and  Mohair  Standards  of  the  United  States 
established  under  this  section  shall  be  represented  by  practical  forms,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  shall  furnish  copies  thereof,  upon  request,  to  any  person,  and 
the  cost  thereof,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  be  paid  by 
the  person  making  the  request. 

“(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  effectuate  agreements  with 
wool  associations,  wool  exchanges,  and  other  wool  or  mohair  organizations, 
either  domestic,  foreign,  or  international,  for  (1)  adoption,  use,  and  observation 
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of  universal  standards  of  wool  and  mohair  grades,  (2)  the  arbitration  or  settlement 
of  disputes  with  respect  thereto,  and  (3)  the  preparation,  distribution,  inspection, 
and  protection  of  the  practical  forms  or  copies  thereof  under  such  agreements. 

“(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually,  commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  1948,  out  of  ai\y  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro¬ 
priated,  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  6.” 

(5)  That  section  6,  if  retained  in  the  bill,  be  renumbered  as  section  7. 

(6)  That  the  present  sections  7  and  8  be  deleted. 

The  provisions  of  section  5  of  S.  814,  which  would  permit  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  sell  its  stocks  of  wool  at  less  than  parity,  are  essential.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  owns  considerably  more  than  400,000,000  pounds 
of  wool  out  of  about  Iji  billion  pounds  purchased  since  1943.  In  view  of  the  prohi¬ 
bition  against  selling  under  parity,  we  have  had  to  increase  the  selling  price 
sharply  as  parity  has  increased  in  recent  months.  In  spite  of  our  large  stocks, 
mills  are  buying  large  quantities  of  imported  wools  because  they  can  be  obtained 
at  a  lower  price.  At  present,  in  view  of  the  restriction  against  selling  at  less  than 
parity,  we  are  seriously  handicapped  in  competing  with  foreign  government  cor¬ 
porations  for  our  own  domestic  market,  and  we  cannot  liquidate  the  holdings  that 
hang  over  the  wool  market  before  the  new  crop  comes  along.  Your  attention  is 
again  called  to  the  fact  that  our  wool-purchase  program  expires  on  April  15,  1947. 
As  we  have  heretofore'indicated,  the  program  was  undertaken  as  a  war  emergency 
and  we  do  not  plan  to  continue  it  unless  the  Congress  specially  directs  us  to  do  so. 
Accordingly,  you  may  wish  to  consider  the  proposed  legislation  at  an  early  date. 

In  view  of  the  request  that  this  report  be  submitted  today,  we  have  not  cleared 
it  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  Brannan, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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80th  CONGKESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  83 


[Report  No.  85] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  7  (legislative  day,  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  Robertson  of  'Wj^oiniiig  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read 
twice  and  referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

April  2  (legislative  day,  ^Iarch  24),  1947 
Reported  by  Mr.  Capper,  with  amendments 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


To  provide  support  for  wool,  continue  ('ommodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  ma}^  be  cited  as  the  ‘AYool  Act  of  1947”. 

4  Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 

5  directed,  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations  to 
0  support  a  price  to  producers  of  wool  produced  (shorn  or 

7  pulled)  in  the  calendar  years  1947  and  1948  in  the  United 

8  States  and  its  Territories  at  the  higher  of  ( 1 )  90  per  centum 

9  of  the  comparable  price  for  wool  as  of  January  of  the 
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calendar  year  in  which  the  w^ool  is  produced,  or  (2)  the 
price  at  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  under¬ 
taken  to  support  wool  in  1946. 

(b)  l^otwithstanding  any  other  provisions  hereof,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  adjust  support  prices 
for  individual  grades  and  qualities  of  wool  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  a  fair  and  equitable  relationship  in  the 
support  prices  for  the  various  grades  and  qualities  of  wool; 
and  may  make  discounts  from  support  prices  for  off-quality, 
inferior-grade,  or  poorly  prepared  wool;  -and  may  make 
discounts  from  support  prices  for  the  purposes  of  discom-ag 
ing  unsound  marketing  practk-cs. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  establish 
monthly  (commencing  with  the  month  of  January  1947) 
a  comparable  price  for  wool  and  the  comparable  price  so 
established  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  all  laws  in  which 
a  parit}^  or  comparable  price  is  established  or  used.  The 
comparable  price  for  wool  shall  be  that  price  which  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  average  parity  prices  of  the  other 
basic  agricultural  commodities,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  peanuts,  as  the  actual  price  for  wool  bore  to 
the  actual  average  juices  of  such  basic  commodities  during 
the  period  August  1934  to  July  1939.  Such  comparable 
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price  for  wool  may  be  adjusted  for  grade,  quality,  season, 
and  location. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  sections  385,  386,  and  388 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
shall  be  apphcable  to  the  support  operations  carried  out 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  restrictions  imposed  upon  it  by  any  law,  dispose 
of  any  wool  produced  prior  to  January  1,  1949,  at  prices 
which  wall  permit  such  wool  to  be  sold  in  competition  with 
imported  wool.  The  disposition  of  any  accumulated  stock 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  however,  shall  he  made 
at  such  rate  and  in  such  manner  as  will  avoid  disruption 
of  the  domestic  market. 

Sec.  6t  The  hret  sentence  of  subseetien  -fa)-  of  seetien 
T  ef  the  Aet  approved  January  JTj  4035  -f40  Stah  4}7  as 
amended,  is  amended  hy  striking  ent  “-d une  OOj  1917’’  and 
inserting  in  heu  thereof  ‘^June  OOj  1940’’. 

SeCt  Tt  Section  4  ef  the  Aet  approved  March  Sj  4038 
-(52  Statr  408)-j  as  amended,  is  amended  hy  inserting  after 
the  first  sentence  thereof  ^  following  new  sentence :  ANet 
less  than  $130,000>000  ef  the  amomit  borrowed  on  sneh 
obligations  shall  he  made  available  to  supportj  as  requn-ed 
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1  fey  lawj  tfe:e  price  el  wool  pfo^iftced  m  Ifee  calendar  years 

2  194-7  and  1918/’ 

3  Sec.  8  6.  Wool  is  a  basic  source  of  clothing  for  the 

4  people  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  such,  is  deemed  a 

5  basic  agricultural  commodity. 

Amend  the  title  to  as  to  read:  hill  to  j^rovide 

support  for  wool,  and  for  other  purposes.” 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  pa.ss^4  wool  price-support  Lill.  Senate  p^sed  kill  to  authorise 
RFC  to  purchase  surplus  pn^uerty  for  resale  to  small  husij^Css.  Senate  to  delate 
CCC  and  farm-la,’Dor  prograrN^ontinucotion  today. 


SENATE 


1.  WOOL  PROGRAM.  Passed  with  amendments  S,  Sl4,  to  provide  for  price  support  for 
wool,  after  voting,  53-10,  to  consider  the  hill  (pp.  3244-8,  3263-73%  Agreed 
to  committee  amnendments.  Agreed  to  an  amendment  hy  Ben,  Robertson,  Wyo.,  to 
strike  out  the  comparahle-price  provision  for  determining  v/ool  prices  (pp# 
3266-7).  Rejected  an  amendment  hy  Ben*  Saltonstall,  Mass.,  to  set  the  price  at 
.  90^  of  parity  (pp.  3267-73). 


2.  SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  Passed  withopit  .amendment  H\^_R.  2535 >  authorize  RFC  to 

purchase  surplus  .property  fop^^resale  to  small  'business,  with  priority  immediatel 
following  Government  agenci^^'s  and  veterans  (p.  3^42)#  This  hill  will  now  he  sen 
to  the  President.  / 

3*  FOREIGN  RELIEF.  Sen,  N^Clellan,  Ark.,  discussed  Greec^- Turkey  aid  and  inserted 
tables  showing  fore^^  relief  tlirough  this  department  other  agencies  (ppj 
.  3248-55). 

4,  CLAIMS:  APPROPRL^IONS.  Received  from  the  President  appropri^ion  estimates  for 
payments  of  cjlfeims  as  follows:  Allowed  hy  GAO  (S.  Doc.  3l) »  •  ^N^lered  hy  Court 
of  Claims  (j^  Doc.  32).  To  Appro pr La t ions  Committee,  (p.  322^0 

■  5#  FOOT-ANMiiCUTH  DISEASE.  Received  this  Department's  report  on  cooper^ion  with 
Mexiccu^n  combatting  this  disease  during  the  30-day  period  ended  Mar 7^0,  To 
Agrijf^ture.  Committees,  (pp.  3226,  3291#) 

Received  an  Oreg.  Legislature  memorial  favoring  legislation  to  prov'^e  for 
peration  with  Mexico  in  combatting  this  disease  (pp#  3226-7)# 

6./0RAB-MEAT  IMPORTS.  Received  an  Oreg.  Legislature  memorial  favoring  restrict io] 
on  importation  of  crab  meat  (p.  3227). 


yj^EURAL  ELECTRIFICATIOIT,  Received  a.n  Okla,  Legislature  memorial  favoring  conti 

tion  of  the  REA  program  (p,  3227)*  /  \ 


8,  ArlffiOPRIATIOilS*  In  defending  the  LaLor  Department  estimates,  Sen,  Sparknan^^Ala, . 
co^ared  its  appropriations  with  those  of  the  Department  of.  Agriculture 


P,  LEG-ISLAI^S  PROG-EAIi.  It  is  espected  that  debate  will  begin  today  on  Sf  93^,  to 
aid.  G-rce^  and  Turkey,  but  that  this  bill  will  be  temporarily  laid  yside  for 
ccnsidorarii^n  of  S,  350,  to  continue  CCC,  and  H,  R,  2102,  tb‘  cont^/nxe  the 
farm-labcr  l^ogram  (p,  D96)*  ■  ■  ■  - 


HOUSE 


10.  rCIC- AUDIT,  Receded  the  OAO  audit  report"  on  FCIC,  togeth^  with  a  USDA' answer 
•to  exceptions  tak^;  to  the  Agricultu'x’e  Committee,  (p,  3,^1*)  . 


11.  FLOOD  •  CGUTRCL.  Rep.  Btt^oks,  La., -urged  that  funds  be  jtfede  available  to  continue 
-flood-control  pro  jectA(p.  32S0)  , 


12.  PORSICU  TRADE,  Rep.  MasoiK  Hi,,  criticized  the  p/cposed  International  Trade  .. 
Organization  and  stated,  all— important  question  to  be  settled  at  G-eneva 

is,  Shall  the  United  States  \ur  render  control^  its  tariff  completely"  (pp. 

nisaiA-  ■  ^ 


Rep.-  Clevenger,  Ohio,  suggested  that  the  wool  problem  could  be  solved  by 
raising  the  tariff  on  imported  v/ool  (p.  3283). 


13*  REMOIUIT  SERVICE,  Received  a  Calif*  fl^isiature' memorial  urging  the  continuation 
of  the  horse-breeding  program  of  the^^mount  Service  (n,  329l)» 

lb,  RURAL  ELSCTRIPICATIOU.  Received  an  JfelaTS^egislature  memorial  favoring  adequate 
am-oro-driations  to  continue  the  PAl^progrank  (p.  3291)  •  ■ 

15»  EISHERIESI  Received  an  Alaska,  Lapislature  mem^ial  reauesting.  .the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  restore  the  s^mon  industry  to^ts  former  productivity(p.329l)  . 

18.  EAROI  PROCRAll,  It  is  unders^o.d  that  after  hearingk  on  the  long-range- agriculturr 

al  pro.gram.  which  begin  ‘21,’ the  House  Agricult^e  Committee  v/ill  prepare  ' 

legislation  do,  be  .introduced  next  session  and  go  in-^^  effect  viaeri  the  wartime 
farm  nrice  siipbort  pr^^am  exm’ires  Dec.  31»  19^3* 

ly.  ADJOURITSD  until  Ued.yApr.  9  (p.  3290). 

BILLS  IHTRODUCSD 

18. .FLOOD  CCUTRCL.  i^H.R,  2960,  by  Ret).  S  inrpoon,  Ill.,  to  provide  f  o^Wemergency  flood-^ 
oo.ntrol  worb^ade  necessary  by  floods  occurring  in  19^T«  To  PuOT^dc  Uorks  Com¬ 
mittee.  (yl,  3291*) 

19.  TOBACCO,  [5^.  H.R.  297^,  by  Rep.  Rogers,  Fla..,  to  assist  Sta.tes  in  co'^octing 

sales  £md  use  taxes  on  tobacco.  To  Ways  and  Mca.ns  CoynTnit tee.  ('o*  32^ 

/' 

20.  RSRSy>niEL.  H.R.  28^8  (see  Digest  60)  provides  for  a.  competitive  civil-serN^ce 

st^itus  and  reinstatement  rights,  in  such  position  as  he- is  capable  of  perf^m- 
^.g,  to  be  awarded  to’ a  tomporai7/  or  v^ar-service  Federal  employee,  who,  sin^ 
/Mar.  id,-  19^2,  sustq,ined  an  injurv  in  the  course  of  employment  which  resultedV. 
/  in  a  permanent  disa.bilit.y  under  the  Employees'  Co’-pensation  Act,  and  vlio  has-. 
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plans  and  specifications  and  to  supervise  and 
contract  for  the  work  necessary  to  connect 
with  the  Government  mains  and  to  receive 
payrfi^nt  from  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  by  the  transfer  of  funds  in  ad¬ 
vance  tii  cover  the  cost  of  such  work  and 
services.  Including  administrative  expenses: 
And  providml  further.  That  there  shall  be  no 
liability  on  ^e  part  of  the  Government  on 
account  of  ahv  damages  that  may  accrue 
hereunder.  \ 

ARMY  AND  NaVY  NURSE  CORPS 

The  Senate  preceded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.  R.  1943)  to''£stablish  a  perma¬ 
nent  Nurse  Corps  of  \he  Army  and  the 
Navy  and  to  establish  X^^Women’s  Med¬ 
ical  Corps  in  the  Army.\ 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  PresiXht,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the\ill? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  .^resident, 
in  the  absence  of  the  chairm^  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Armed  Servi^s,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr!S^R- 
NEY],  who  had  to  go  to  the  Army^ay 
parade  to  represent  the  Armed  Foi^s 
Committee,  I  shall,  at  his  request,  at^ 
tempt  to  answer  any  questions  concern-’ 
ing  the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
Nurse  Corps. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Nurse  Corps  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  nurses  unless  provision 
is  made  for  a  permanent  Nurse  Corps. 
Unless  that  is  done,  very  shortly  the 
nurses  will  go  back  to  their  old  status, 
with  a  pay  level  of  approximately  $1,085, 
whereas  the  pay  of  nui’ses  today  is  sub¬ 
stantially  in  excess  of  that  amoupt. 

The  bill  has  been  agreed  to  by  both 
the  Army  ,and  the  Navy.  It  is  drawn 
exactly  on  the  same  basis  for  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
leading  officers  of  both  services  it  will 
enable  them  to^obtain  the  services  of 
nurses.  It  will  not  enable  them  to  get  the 
nurses  perhaps  as  easily  as  they  would 
like.  The  pay  level  which  will  be  estab¬ 
lished,  with  the  possibilities  of  retire¬ 
ment,  will  make  employment  in  the  serv¬ 
ices  somewhat  preferable  to  service  in 
private  hospitals  and  public  hospitals 
today,  but  with  the  disadvantages  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  nurses  having  to  move  where 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  may  call  foi*^ 
them,  the  higher  pay  level  seems  fair. 

The  bill  is  reported  unanimously jtty 
the  committee,  and  I  believe  the  c^- 
mittee  in  the  House  reported  it  unani¬ 
mously  and  it  was  passed  by  th^House. 
In  my  opinion  the  bill  is  a  p^^er  one 
and  is  essential  in  order  to  ob^Ain  nurses 
for  Army.-and  Navy  hospitals 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Resident,  will 
the  Senator  from  MassaeJ^setts  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALl/i  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiar 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  y  What  advantages, 
are  given  to  the  i^rses  under  the  bill 
which  are  not  n^  afforded  them? 

Mr.  SALTO^TALL.  They  will  be¬ 
come  officers  ^ the  armed  forces.  If  the 
Senator  wil^et  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
the  commijiaee,  he  will  find  a  summary 
.  of  all  th^principal  features  set  forth  on 
page  2  M  the  report. 

MrVELLENDER.  How  much  more 
will j/t  cost  the  Government? 

Ir.  SALTONSTALL.  I  was  present  at 
ie  hearings,  and  my  recollection  is  that 
ft  will  not  cost  the  Army  and  the  Navy 


any  more  than  they  are  now  paying  for 
nurses.  It  will  cost  them  more  than  the 
prewar  level.  They  cannot  get  nurses  at 
the  prewar  level. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read¬ 
ing,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

RETIREMENT  PRIVILEGES  FOR  FBI 
PERSONNEL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  715)  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930,  as 
amended,  which  was  read,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section  1  (b)  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of  May  29, 
1930,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec¬ 
tion: 

“(i)  Any  special  agent,  special  agent  in 
charge,  inspector,  Assistant  Director,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Director,  Associate  Director,  or 
the  Director,  who  is  at  least  50  years  of  age 
and  who  has  rendered  20  years  of  service  or 
more  as  a  special  agent,  or  as  aforesaid  above, 
in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  may, 
pn  his  own  application  and  with  the  consent^ 
the  Attorney  General,  retire  from  tb 
vice  and  such  annuity  of  such  employe 
sh^l  be  equal  to  2  percent  of  his  avenge 
basiCTtfalary  for  the  5  years  next  preoMing 
the  d^e  of  his  retirement,  multiplie(^y  the 
numbei^f  years  of  service,  not  exegWing  30 
years.” 

Mr.  TAPlT.  Mr.  PresidenC,  may  we 
have  an  expiration  of  thrill? 

Mr.  LANGE^.  Mr.  Pr^ident,  this  is 
the  so-called  F^Jiill.  Up  to  the  present 
time  those  who  wOte  foAhe  FBI  have  not 
had  the  retirementSj^ilege.  Under  the 
bill  anyone  who  haAsorked  for  the  FBI 
for  20  years  and  Was  Inched  the  age  of 
50  may  receiv^ a  retmement  pension 
based  on  2  pejCent  of  hiTverage  basic 
salary  for  the  5  precedin^years  multi¬ 
plied  by  tl^number  of  yea\  of  service 
up  to  30.  A  might  add  that-  alrT 
ice  emp^ees,  except  those  deaftog  with 
narco^s,  now .  have  the  retiVement 
privi^ge. 

r.  President,  this  is  a  bill  sugg^ed 
b^the  Attorney  General;  it  has  the 
^oval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  an? 
'^it  was  reported  unanimously  by  the  Com-’ 
mittee  on  the  Civil  Service. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

BILLS  AND  RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  526)  to  promote  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  science:  to  advance  the  natural 
health,  prosperity,  and ’welfare;  to  se- 
cure  the  national  defense;  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  announced  as  next  In 
order. 

Mr.  HILL.  Over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  81)  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  appointment  of  first-,  sec¬ 
ond-,  or  third-class  postmaster  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  passed  over. 


The  bill  (S.  564)  to  provide  for  the  pe^ 
formance  of  the  duties  of  the  office  iW 
President,  in  case  of  the  removal,  r^g- 
nation,  or  inability  both  of ,  the  Present 
and  Vice  President,  was  annoujCed  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  .Over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tej^fTpore.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

UNITED  STATES  SENA’Df  ADDITIONAL 
OFFICE  BUiA>ING 

The  bill  (S.  723iAto  authorize  the 
preparation  of  prAminary  plans  and 
estimates  of  coster  an  additional  office 
building  for  th^se  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  was  ^nsidered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  fy  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time^nd  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  eijKcted,  etc..  That  the  Architect  of 
the  CapAl,  subject  to  the  direction  and 
superviAn  of  the  Senate  Office  Building 
ComMssion  created  by  the  Sundry  Civil  Ap- 
pronffiation  Act  of  April  28,  1904  (33  Stat. 
48^,  the  membership  of  which  is  hereby 
creased  from  three  to  five  members,  to  be 
Sppointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  prepare  prelimi¬ 
nary  plans  and  estimates  of  cost  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  office  building  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  such  expenditures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  and  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  such  purpose  the  sum  of 
$25,000. 

RENEWAL  OP  INSURANCE  POLICIES 

The  bill  (H.  R.  1327)  to  amend  existing 
law  to  provide  privilege  of  renewing  ex¬ 
pired  5-year  level-premium  term  policies 
for  another  5-year  period  was  consid¬ 
ered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

DAN  RI'VER  DAM,  N.  C. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  64)  granting  the  consent  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  construction  of  a  dam 
across  the  Dan  River  in  North  Carolina, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works  with  amend¬ 
ments,  on  page  1,  line  5,  before  the  word 
“dam”,  to  insert  the  word  “low”;  on  line 
8,  after  the  name  “Virginia”,  to  insert 
^‘for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  pool  for 
mdenser  water  for  a  steam  electric 
p^t”;  on  page  2,  line  15,  after  the  word 
“enw[gy”,  to  insert  “And  provided  fur- 
f/ier^hat  the  grantee,  or  its  successors, 
shall  Xfild  and  save  the  United  States 
free  fro^all  claims  arising  from  dam¬ 
age  whicH^ay  be  sustained  by  the  dam 
herein  authorized,  or  damage  sustained 
by  the  appun|nances  of  the  said  dam,  by 
reason  of  the  n^re  construction  and  op¬ 
eration  by  the  Otoited  States  of  Philpott 
reservoir  or  of  tm^roposed  dam  across 
Dan  River  at  SchO(S|eld,  Va.,  as  proposed 
in  House  Documen^^o.  650,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  and^DProved  for  con¬ 
struction  in  Public  LaV  534,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  second  s^ion,  or  other 
Federal  project:  And  prodded  further. 
That  the  grantee  shall,  at  th^l^ection  of 
the  district  engineer,  Corps  of^igineers, 
and  without  cost  to  the  Unit^^States, 
reconstruct  or  relocate  the  fisting 
streamgaging  facility  owned  bX  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  an<^t- 
uated  on  the  Dan  River  in  the  vicinity 
of  Leaksville,  N.  C.”;  and  on  page  3,  line 
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12,  after  the  words  “amend  or”,  to  strike 
outk  the  word  “appeal”  and  to  insert  the 
wonS^  “repeal”,  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  i^^nacted,  etc.,  That  the  consent  of 
Congress^k  hereby  granted  to  Duke  Power 
Co.,  its  suctessors  and  assigns,  to  construct, 
maintain,  operate  a  low  dam  across  Dan 
River  at  a  poiS\in  Rockingham  County,  N.  C., 
near  LeaksvilleTWd  about  91  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  said  rftjer  at  ClarksvlRe,  Va.,  for 
the  purpose  of  prov^ing  a  pool  for  condenser 
water  for  a  steam  ^ctric  plant:  Provided, 
That  work  shall  not  b^ommenced  until  the 
plans  therefor  have  bl^  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Chief  dl^ngineers.  United 
States  Army,  and  by  the  Tfecretary  of  War, 
and  when  such  plans  hava^een  approved 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  anc^y  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  it  shall  not  be  la^ml  to  deviate 
from  such  plans  either  before  o^efter  com¬ 
pletion  of  said  dam  unless  the  n^ificatlon 
of  such  plans  has  previously  been  sfcmitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  Chief  of  En^eers 
and  the  Secretary  of  War:  Provided  fw^er. 
That  in  approving  the  plans  for  said  ^#m 
such  conditions  and  stipulations  may  be  if 
posed  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  Secretar'5 
of  War  may  deem  necessary  to  protect  the'' 
present  and  future  interest  of  the  United 
States:  And  provided  further.  That  this  act 
shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  the  vise 
of  such  dam  to  develop  water  power  or  gener¬ 
ate  hydroelectric  energy:  And  provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  the  grantee,  or  its  successors,  shall 
hold  and  save  the  United  States  free  from 
all  claims  arising  from  damage  which  may  be 
sustained  by  the  dam  herein  authorized,  or 
damage  sustained  by  the  appurtenances  of 
the  said  dam,  by  reason  of  the  future  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  by  the  United  States 
of  Philpott  Reservoir  or  of  the  proposed  dam 
across  Dan  River  at  Schoolfield,  Va.,  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  House  Document  No.  650,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  and  approved  for  construc¬ 
tion  in  Public  Law  534,  Seventy-eighth  Con¬ 
gress,  second  session,  or  other  Federal  project: 
And  provided  further.  That  the  grantee  shall, 
at  the  direction  of  the  district  engineer. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  without  cost  to  the 
United  States,  reconstruct  or  relocate  the 
existing  stream-gaging  facility  owned  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  and  situated 
on  the  Dan  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Leaks- 
ville,  N.  C. 

Sec.  2.  The  authority  granted  by  this  act 
shall  cease  and  be  deemed  null  and  void  un¬ 
less  the  actual  construction  of  the  dam  here¬ 
by  authorized  is  commenced  within  3  years 
and  completed  within  5  years  from  the  datj 
of  approval  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  rej^al 
this  act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

The  amendments  were  agreedyio. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  a^fgrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  Jftird  time, 
and  passed. 

SUPPORT  FOR  WOOL— CONTINUATION  OF 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  QTOPORATION 

The  bill  (S.  814)  tfl^rovide  support 
for  wool,  continue yCommodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  an  Tgency  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  orfer  purposes,  was'  an¬ 
nounced  as  neic^n  order. 

Mr.  SALTO^TALL.  Over. 

Mr.  ROB^TSON  of  'Wyoming.  Mr. 
President,^ wish  to  give  notice  that  at 
the  concjosion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  cal^dar  I  shall  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  p^ceed  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tionyof  Senate  bill  814. 

le  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
Tction  being  heard,  the  bill  will  be  passed 
&ver. 


BILL  AND  RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1017)  providing  for  tem¬ 
porary  continuation  of  rent  control, 
transferring  rent  control  to  the  Housing 
Expediter,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  25)  amending 
rule  XXII  relating  to  cloture  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  passed  over. 

WORLD  JAMBOREE  OF  BOY  SCOUTS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  1621)  to  authorize  the* 
Secretary  of  War  to  lend  War  Depart¬ 
ment  equipment  and  provide  services  to 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  connection  | 
with  the  World  Jamboree  of  Boy. -Scouts; 
to  be  held  in  France,  1947;  and  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  to  provide  exemption  from  the 
transportation  tax;  and  further  to  au- 
i^thorize  the  Secretary  of  State  to  issue^ 
issports  to  bona  fide  Scouts  and  ScotU 
el^without  fee  for  the  application  or  0e 
issOimce  of  said  passports,  was  coj 
ered^rdered  to  a  third  reading 
the  tW^  time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill^S.  938)  to  provi^for  assist¬ 
ance  to  Gi^ce  and  TujJrey  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  ns^^  in  ordej 

Mr.  ELLENDfe. 

The  PRESIDH^^  rjfi  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  passed%i^r. 

PARTICIPATION  Df  'teE  INTERPARLIA- 
MEN^R Y  BtNION 

The  Senatey^oceeded^ip  consider  the 
bill  (S.  10051^0  amend  tlVact  of  June 
28,  1935,  ejiftitled  “An  act  Wa  authorize 
participa^n  by  the  United  Soiies  in  the 
Interpa^amentary  Union,”  wrl^h  had 
been  jcported  from  the  Committee  on 
For^n  Relations  wit^h  amendment,  on 
pagB  1,  line  5,  before  the  word  “anri^l- 
Ir,  to  strike  out  “$27,000”  and  ins^t 
130,000”,  and  on  line  6,  after  the  wore 
^“authorized”,  to  strike  out  “$12,000”  and 
insert  “$15,000”,  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  1  of  the 
act  of  June  28,  1935  (49  Stat.  425;  22  U.  S.  C. 
276),  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“An  appropriation  of  $30,000  annually  is 
hereby  authorized  $15,000  of  which  shall  be 
for  the  annual  contribution  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  international  arbitration;  and 
$15,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  to  assist  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the 
American  group  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  an  ap¬ 
propriation  is  made,  such  appropriation  to 
be  disbursed  on  vouchers  to  be  approved  by 
the  President  and  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  group.” 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr,  Barkley],  the  Chair  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  say  that  the  bill  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  $30,000  for  participa¬ 


tion  by  the  United  States  in  the  Intery 
parliamentary  Union. 

Mr.  TAFT.  May  I  ask  the 
that  is  the  only  change  made  by  thyfeill? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore./ 
is  the  only  change. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bi^ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to/oe  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read/me  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pj^  tempore.  That 
completes  the  caleim 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
give  notice  that  a/Ahe  earliest  opportun¬ 
ity  I  shall  ask  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  considera^n  of  Senate  Resolution 

fel  -  mhic.h...u:  thp..c.a.1fin  dai.. .  .  ^ 

SUPPORT  FOR  WOOL— CONTINUATION  OF 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  83,  Senate  bill  814  to  provide  support 
for  wool,  continue  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ' 
Senator  will  state  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  the  motion  fo 
take  up  the  bill  debatable? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  is. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Then,  sir,  I  hope 
that  the  bill  will  not  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  at  this  time.  I  say  that  because 
the  hearings  on  this  important  bill  have 
not  as  yet  been  printed,  and  are  not  avail¬ 
able  to  Members  of  the  Senate  except  in 
typewritten  form.  The  bill  should  be 
very  carefully  considered  by  the  Senate. 
Furthermore,  I  understand  that  there  is 
to  be  an  executive  session  again  tomor¬ 
row  on  the  Lilienthal  nomination,  and 
that  thereafter  the  Senate  will  consider 
and  debate  the  highly  important  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek-Turkish  loan. 

Senate  bill  814  is  a  departure  from  our 
whole  agricultural  program  of  support  in 
that  it  puts  wool  on  a  comparable  price 
basis  rather  than  a  parity  price  basis. 
It  also  involves  the  expenditure  of  a  very 
substantial  amount  of  money  annually  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  know  that  my  good  friend  and  coL 
league  from  Wyoming  will  say  that  un¬ 
less  the  bill  is  considered  and  acted  on 
at  this  time,  unless  some  kind  of  legisla¬ 
tion  concerning  wool- is  passed,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  will  withdj-aw  the 
whole  program  as  of  April  15.  I  say  to 
that  argument  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  the  present 
law  will  continue  until  June  30,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  if  he  desires  to  continue  to 
support  the  program,  and  if  he  has  an 
intimation  that  Congress  will  take  some 
action  on  this  subject,  cannot  continue 
the  program  beyond  April  15.  I  repeat,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  take  up  this  bill 
at  this  time,  because  I  believe  it  should 
be  very  thoroughly  discussed. 

If  the  bill  is  taken  up  at  this  time,  I 
say  most  respectfully  that  my  colleague 
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from  Massachusetts  and  I,  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  wool  trade  in 
Massachusetts,  will  want  to  go  into  the 
bill  in  very  considerable  detail.  I  hope, 
sir,  that  the  bill  may  come  Up  directly 
after  the  disposition  of  the  Greek-Turk- 
ish  loan  proposal,  if  the  leaders  in  charge 
of  the  legislative  program  approve  of 
that  course.  We  shall  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  taking  it  up  in  a  week  or  10  days, 
when  the  hearings  are  printed,  and  when 
there  will  be  more  ample  time  to  discuss 
the  bill  than  there  can  possibly  be  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  colleague  in  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  not  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  until  the  hear¬ 
ings  have  been  printed  and  until  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
argument.  I  shall  not  enter  upon  the 
argument  today.  I  think  Members  who 
know  me  will  agree  that  I  try  to  take  a 
broad  view  of  such  questions,  and  that 
I  have  not  the  slightest  desire  in  the 
world  to  antagonize  legislation  which  is 
beneficial  to  any  of  the  important  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States;  but  looking 
back  over  the  7  years  of  my  service  in  the 
Senate,  I  say  it  is  most  unusual  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  consideration  of  a  bill  so 
complex  as  this  bill  is,  involving  as  It 
does  the  philosophy  of  the  relationship 
of  the  Government  to  agriculture,  with¬ 
out  waiting  until  the  hearings  have  been 
printed  so  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
w^ho  are  not  on  the  committee  and  who 
do  not  happen  to  have  any  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  the  problem  may  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  issues  which  confront  us.  We  want 
to  cast  an  informed  vote.  Every  Senator 
wants  to  know  what  he  is  doing.  I  am 
not  asking  any  of  my  colleagues  to  vote 
one  way  or  the  other,  but  I  think  every 
Senator  has  a  right  to  ask  time  so  that 
his  vote  may  be  an  informed  vote  based 
upon  the  facts  and  upon  the  evidence 
which  has  been  no  painstakingly  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  not  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  at  this  time.  I 
have  no  desire  at  all  to  delay  action;  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  it  come  up  as  soon 
as  the  hearings  are  printed;  but  until 
that  time  I  hope  the  motion  will  not  be 
agreed  to. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  WOOL  STtTDY  PRINTED 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  motion  of  my  col¬ 
league  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  814.  This  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  dealing  with  the  wool  industry  has 
been  before  Congress  and  the  public  for 
many  years.  A  special  committee  of  the 
Senate  gave  consideration  to  this  matter 
over  a  period  of  some  5  years.  Volumes 
were  printed  and  have  been  circulated  all 
over  the  country.  Last  year  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House,  after 
full  hearings,  gave  approval  to  legislation 
of  this  character. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Wool  last 
year  recommended  legislation  of  this 
character,  and  that  report — printed,  by 
the  way — went  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  as  did  the  hearing  also. 
Then  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  also 


held  hearings,  which  were  printed  and 
circulated,  and  which  are  now  available, 
dealing  with  every  question  that  is  in 
this  bill.  There  is  no  reason  to  with¬ 
hold  action  now  because  of  any  lack  of 
public  information  or  for  lack  of  printed 
hearings.  The  volumes  of  the  hearing  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  last  year  are  readily  available  to 
every  Senator  who  desires  t®  obtain  a 
copy;  and  I  may  say  that  those  hearings 
contain  a  full  and  complete  exposition  of 
the  views  of  the  Boston  wool  trade,  which 
is  opposed  to  this  legislation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  have  this  situa¬ 
tion:  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  last  year  and  again  this  year,  by 
an  overwhelming  vote,  has  given  its  ap¬ 
proval  to  legislation  of  this  character; 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  last 
year  likewise  took  similar  action,  and 
this  year  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  after  a  hearing,  reported  favor¬ 
ably  a  bill  to  deal  with  the  very  acute 
problem  of  the  wool  growers  of  the 
United  States.  That  bill  is  now  before 
the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House.  So 
we  can  say  to  the  Senate  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  in  each  body  has 
twice  considered  this  bill  and  twice  rec¬ 
ommended  favorable  action.  I  said  “this 
bill.’’  I  should  not  have  said  that  be¬ 
cause  the  bill  is  not  precisely  the  same 
one  that  was  introduced  and  recom¬ 
mended  at  the  last  session,  but  it  is  very 
similar.  There  has  been  full  opportunity 
for  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  legis¬ 
lation  to  express  their  point  of  view,  and 
the  only  opposition  that  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  throughout  the  consideration  of 
this  measure  comes  from  the  small  group 
representing  the  Boston  wool  trade, 
which  stands  between  the  producers  of 
wool  in  the  United  States  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  woolen  garments.  The  hear¬ 
ings  are  available  to  every  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Senate  should  not  now 
vote  favorably  on  the  motion  of  my  col¬ 
league  and  take  up  the  bill  for  considera¬ 
tion.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
motion.  If  that  action  is  not  taken  the 
domestic  wool  industry  .will  be  .^enied 
the  legislative  action  it  needs.  The 
measure  of  stabilization  proposed  last 
year  has  been  materially  reduced  by  the 
action  taken  this  year,  but  to  decline  now 
to  take  the  bill  up  would  be  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  needs  of  the  growers  alto¬ 
gether. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  regarding  the 
urgency  of  the  Immediate  passage  of 
the  Senate  bill.  The  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  has  stated  that  he  will  no  longer 
support  wool  prices  after  April  15  unless 
authorization  is  made  by  Congress. 
April  15  is  about  the  time  when  the 
Southern  States,  especially  Texas,  be¬ 
gin  to  market  their  wool.  If  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  is  not  passed  now  and 
no  future  supports  are  provided,  the  wool 
growers  will  find  themselves  in  this  sit¬ 
uation:  Unquestionably  the  market  will 
drop  drastically  as  of  April  15,  and  the 
wool  growers  of  the  Southern  States  will 
then  take  a  much  lower  price  and  within 
a  month  or  two  from  now,  if  this  legis¬ 
lation  Is  subsequently  enacted,  then 


those  producers  who  market  their  wool 
later  will  receive  a  higher  price. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
pending  for  a  long  while.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  held 
extensive  hearings,  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  Senate  should  not  pro¬ 
ceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  add  a  few 
words  to  what  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  have  said.  April  15  is  the  date 
line  for  the  purchase  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  of  the  domestic  clip. 
By  that  time  approximately  8,000,000 
pounds  of  grease  wool  will  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  That  includes  the  wool  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  State  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  as  the  Senator  said,  the 
eight-month  Texas  wool,  most  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  wool,  most  of  the  Hagerman  Valley, 
Idaho  wool,  and  some  of  the  Ohio  fleece 
wool.  The  first  wool  to  be  shorn  in  the 
1947  year,  as  I  have  said,  has  already 
probably  been  purchased. 

All  the  bill  does  is  to  ask  the  extension 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
pmchasing  program  for  a  period  of  2 
ye4rs.  Today  the  wool-producing  in¬ 
dustry  is  not  in  a  position  to  start  out  on 
a  new  program.  It  is  still  more  or  less 
on  a  war  basis.  For  instance,  while  the 
average  increase  in  wages  in  industry 
throughout  the  United  States  has  been 
between  60  and  65  percent,  in  the  wool- 
producing  industry  today  the  wage  in¬ 
crease  is  still  200  percent. 

The  cost  of  feeds  for  the  sheep  has 
greatly  increased.  Hay,  for  instance, 
which  before  the  war  could  be  bought 
at  from  $5  to  $6  a  ton,  today  costs  from 
$15  to  $20  a  ton. 

The  industry  needs  the  protection  it 
received  during  the  war  years.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  that  protec¬ 
tion. 

I  might  say  that  so  far  as  the  CCC  is 
concerned  there  will  be  very  little  money 
needed,  if  any,  to  take  care  of  this  bill. 
I  earnestly  ask  the  Senate  to  proceed 
Immediately  to  the  consideration  of  this 
most  urgently  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  • 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  notice  that  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  is  unwise  to  include  the  pro¬ 
vision  about  a  comparable  price :  they 
feel  that  the  price  should  not  be  higher 
than  that  at  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  supported  wool  in 
1946  which,  I  understand,  was  on  an 
average  between  41  to  42  cents.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  apparently 
recommends  44.1  cents,  which  they  say 
the  bill  would  cover.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  bill  apparently  contemplates 
some  loss  in  the  sale  of  wool  at  a  lower 
price  than  that  at  which  it  was  bought, 
I  wonder  whether  it  is  necessary  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  the  higher  price  now  contained 
in  the  bill  as  an  alternative. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyomihg.  Mr. 
President,  I  may  say  in  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  I  should  be  glad 
to  accept  an  amendment  during  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  to  fix  the  same  price 
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for  the  1947-48  clips  as  was  paid  for  the 
1946  clip,  which  was  between  41  and  42 
cents  in  the  grease  per  pound.  That  is 
what  is  being  paid  today  for  the  early 
shorn  wool  of  1947.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  accept  an  amendment  to  that 
effert  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  will  prevail.  The  Senators  from 
North  Dakota  have  been  receiving  tele¬ 
grams  and  letters  urging  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation.  As  my  distinguished 
colleague  has  so  ably  said,  we  have  a 
feeling  in  my  State  that  unless  some¬ 
thing  is  done  soon  the  farmers  will  suf¬ 
fer  a  tremendous  loss.  I  have  received 
3,  letter  from  the  head  of  the  wool  pool 
of  North  Dakota  and  letters  from  various 
county  agents  and  county  associations 
recalling  to  us  that  they  have  directed 
our  attention  time  and  again  to  the  date, 
April  15.  We  might  as  well  dispose  of 
the  legislation  now  as  at  a  future  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  to  proceed  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  Senate  biil  814. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  if  he  would  state  again  "the 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  he  is  willing 
to  accept. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I  said 
I  would  accept  an  amendment  to  limit 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  1947  and 
1948  clips  and  to  make  it  the  same  as 
the  price  paid  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  the  1946  clip. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  may  say  that  such  an  amendment 
would  make  the  bill  more  acceptable,  but 
at  the  proper  time  I  shall  offer  as  a 
substitute  for  Senate  bill  814,  Senate  bill 
917,  which  is  a  bill  introduced  by  my  col¬ 
league  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge] 
and  myself,  which  would  fix  a  somewhat 
different  price  than  that  suggested  by 
the  Senator  froih  Wyoming. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  an  Inquiry? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  doubtless  heard  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney]  a  few  moments 
ago  on  the  question  whether  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  order  that  the  Senate  may  have 
adequate  information  on  this  subject  to 
have  before  it  the  printed  copies  of  the 
hearings  recently  concluded.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  whether  in  his  opinion  the  in¬ 
formation  given  by  the  data  to  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  re¬ 
ferred  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  inform  the 
Senate  upon  the  subject  matter,  or 
whether  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  the  additional  hear¬ 
ings  recently  concluded  are  essential  In 
order  that  we  might  have  a  reasonably 
good  picture  of  the  entire  situation? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  say  in 
answer  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  I  believe,  though  I  cannot  state  au¬ 
thoritatively  and  definitely,  that  ques¬ 
tions  were  discussed  at  this  year’s  hear¬ 
ings  which  were  not  brought  out  at  last 
year’s  hearings.  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  comparable-price  question.  I  have 
read  a  great  deal  from  the  reports  of 


last  year.  I  believe  they  constitute  a  full 
discussion,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
treat  some  of  the  questions  which  were 
raised  by  Senate  bill  814  this  year.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  definitely. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  as¬ 
sure  him  that  the  subject  mentioned  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  was 
fully  discussed  at  last  year’s  hearings. 
There  is  full  information  available  to  all 
Senators.  I  have  already  undertaken  to 
obtain  copies  of  the  hearings.  They  are 
on  their  way  to  the  Chamber  and  will  be 
available  to  all  Senators  who  desire  to 
obtain  them. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  price  ranges 
are  certainly  different  this  year  than 
they  were  last  year.  That  includes  the 
parity  prices  and  the  prices  of  wool. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Prices  of  various 
commodities  are  changing.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  prices  are  going  up  at  a  very 
alarming  rate,  as  everyone  who  follows 
our  economic  condition  knows.  But  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  principles 
involved  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  is 
quit  correct.  The  principles  involved  in' 
the  bill  were  discussed  last  year;  but 
there  is  still  the  question  of  price  and  the 
question  of  cost  to  the  Government 
under  the  new  bill.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  suggested  amendment,  if  it  were  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
the  cost  to  the  Government  would  be 
greater  during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  that  is  a  matter  for  debate 
when  we  are  considering  the  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Robertson]  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Senate  bill  814. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  argument  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wybming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney] 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  with 
the  Admiration  which  I  always  have 
for  his  eloquence  and  Ingenuity.  I  be- 
live  that  the  speech  which  he  made  here 
in  1937  in  connection  with  the  bill  to  in¬ 
crease  the  membership  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  without  doubt  one  of  the  ablest 
speeches  I  have  ever  hard  in  my  life.  It 
is  no  wonder  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  had  such  a  successful 
career,  and  that  his  many  relatives  and 
friends  in  Massachusetts  follow  his  activ¬ 
ities  with  so  much  admiration.  But 
when  he  tries  to  establish  the  point  that 
we  can  get  along  this  year  with  last 
year’s  hearings,  I  think  even  he,  with  his 
eloquence  and  ingenuity,  strains  our  im¬ 
agination  just  a  little. 

There  was  an  election  last  November. 
There  are  a  few  of  us  here  who  were  not 
here  last  year.  Some  of  us  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  There  are  a  few  of  us  here 
who  were  not  here  last  year,  and  who 
are  now  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  who  tried 
to  make  a  contribution  to  this  prob¬ 


lem  by  asking  a  few  questions  to  throw 
light  on  it. 

Even  if  the  bills  were  identical — which 
they  are  not — even  if  the  price  figures 
were  exactiy  the  same — which  they  are 
not,  and  even  if  there  were  not  a  great 
many  other  differences — which  there 
are — it  would  still  be  untenable  for  a 
Senator  utterly  to  disregard  the  contri¬ 
bution  which  the  new  Members  of  this 
body  have  tried  to  make  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  to  seek  to  create  the  impres¬ 
sion  in  the  minds  of  Senators  that  last 
year’s  hearings  are  perfectly  adequate. 
If  that  were  true,  Mr.  President,  why  did 
we  have  any  hearings  this  year?  Why 
did  the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Capper],  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
all  the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
sit  by  the  hour  taking  testimony? 

No,  Mr.  President,  today  we  are  not 
settling  any  question  about  wool.  Today 
we  are  settling  the  question  of  whether 
the  United  States  Senate  is  going  to  keep 
faith  with  its  own  procedure,  whether 
the  Members  of  this  body  are  going  to 
seek  to  cast  an  informed  vote,  and 
whether  we  are  to  be  willing  to  wait  for 
a  few  days — a  week  at  the  most — until 
the  hearings  are  printed,  and  until  those 
who  are  vitally  concerned  with  this  ques¬ 
tion  have  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
their  case. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  should  like  to  tell  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  the 
stenographic  reports  have  not  even  been 
ordered  to  he  printed.  At  least  3  weeks 
will  be  required  to  have  them  printed. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  have  not  looked  into 
that  question,  but  I  should  be  very  much 
surprised  if  the  hearings  could  not  be 
printed  more  quickly  than  that.  I  have 
on  my  desk  a  copy  of  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  They 
were  printed  in  short  order.  I  believe 
that  if  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
and  I  were  to  join  forces  in  urging  the 
Government  Printing  Office  to  print 
these  hearings  quickly,  it  certainly  could 
be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  detain 
the  Senate  longer.  I  merely  express  the 
hope  that  we  shall  seek  to  cast  an  in¬ 
formed  vote  on  this  question  and  wait 
until  the  evidence  is  before  us. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Robertson]  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Senate  bill  814. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Ml’.  LODGE.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Cooper 

Hayden 

Ball 

Cordon 

Hickenlooper 

Brooks 

Donnell 

Hill 

Buck 

Downey 

Holland 

Butler 

Dworshak 

Ives 

Cain 

Eastland 

Jenner 

Capehart 

Ecton 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Capper 

Ellender 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Chavez 

Fulbrlght 

Kem 

Connally 

George 

Kilgore 
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Knowland 

Millikin 

Taylor 

Danger 

Murray 

Thye 

Lodge 

O'Conor 

Tobey 

McCarran 

O'Mahoney 

Vandenberg 

McClellan 

Pepper 

Watkins 

McFarland 

Reed 

Wherry 

McGrath 

Revercomb 

White 

McKellar 

Robertson,  Wyo. 'Wiley 

McMahon 

Saltonstall 

Williams 

Malone 

Smith 

Wilson 

Martin 

Taft 

Young 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Six¬ 
ty-three  Senators  have  answered  to  their 
names.  A  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  Robertson]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
bill  814. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  do  so  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney]  whether  or  not  there  were 
any  hearings  held  on  Senate  bill  2033 
introduced  during  the  second  session  of 
the  Seventy- ninth'Congress? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  My  recollection  is 
that  that  was  the  number  of  the  bill 
which  I  introduced.  If  my  recollection 
is  correct  in  that  respect,  the  commitee 
held  long  hearings  upon  it.  Senate  bill 
2033  is  the  bill  which  was  reported  fav¬ 
orably  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Forestry  after  it  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Special  Committee 
on  Wool. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  further  question.  My 
question  has  a  bearing,  I  think,  upon  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  prior  to  the  hearings 
recently  concluded  is  sufficient  for  the 
Senate.  I  observe  in  report  No.  85,  filed 
on  April  2,  1947,  with  respect  to  the 
pending  measure.  Senate  bill  814,  a  letter 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Capper].  The  letter  is  dated  April  2, 
1947.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  to  this  language  in  that 
letter : 

The  provisions  of  S.  814  are  similar  In 
some  respects  to  the  provisions  of  S.  2033, 
introduced  during  the  last  session  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  and  approved  by 
your  committee  with  certain  changes.  While 
the  main  provisions  of  S.  2033  were  endorsed 
by  this  Department  in  1946,  a  number  of 
developments  have  taken  pla^e  since  the 
close  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  which 
have  caused  us  to  make  certain  changes  In 
our  recommendations. 

I  call  the -Senator’s  attention  to  this 
further  language  in  the  letter  of  April 
2,  1947: 

In  S.  2033,  as  originally  introduced  in  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  there  was  a  provi¬ 
sion  which  would  authorize  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  carry  out  the  price- 
support  programs  either  by  loans,  purchases, 
support  payments,  or  other  operations.  The 
provision  authorizing  that  the  program 
might  be  carried  out  by  support  payments 
was  deleted  from  the  bill  reported  out  by 
your  committee  and  has  been  omitted  from 
the  present  bill,  S.  814. 

I  call  the  Senator’^  attention  to  fur¬ 
ther  language  in  the  letter  of  April  2, 
1947,  as  follows: 

In  S.  2033,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  and 
S.  103,  Eightieth  Congress,  there  also  have 


been  Included  provisions  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  oiHcial  wool  and  mohair 
standards.  These  provisions  ere  not  In¬ 
cluded  in  S.  814,  but  we  feel  that  it  would 
be  desirable  for  them  to  be  Included. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  I  desire  to 
ask  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
this:  In  view  of  those  various  expres¬ 
sions  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  as  to  the  differences  between  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  814,  the  measure  now  before  us, 
and  Senate  bill  2033,  which  was  before 
the  last  session  of  the  79th  Congress, 
does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  still 
feel  that  the  information  before  the 
Senate,  without  the  printed  report  of  the 
hearings  recently  concluded,  is  sufficient 
to  advise  the  Senate  adequately  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Senate  bill  814. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  my 
response  without  qualification  is  yes.  I 
believe  the  information  is  absolutely 
sufficient.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  with 
respect  to  the  quotations  which  he  has 
read  from  the  letter  of  the  Acting  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  the  explanation  is 
that  Senate  bill  2033,  as  recommended 
by  the  wool  committee  a  year  ago,  and  as 
favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  a  year  ago, 
was  much  more  extensive  in  its  favorable 
dealing  with  the  domestic  wool  growers 
than  is  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate — 
not  because  the  present  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  or  the  sponsor 
of  the  bill,  my  colleague,  desire  any  less 
protection  for  the  domestic  wool  growers, 
but  because  we  are  speeding  toward  the 
final  date  when,  if  the  Congress  does  not 
act,  the  domestic  wool  industry  will  face 
destruction. 

For  example,  let  us  consider  the  recom¬ 
mended  change  with  respect  to  the  com¬ 
parable  price.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
practically  all  basic  commodities  have 
the  benefit  of  the  so-called  comparable 
price  formula.  When  the  parity  price 
was  fixed  for  wool,  wool  was  in  a  de¬ 
pressed  condition.  Therefore,  we  have 
asked  for  the  comparable  price  because 
we  have  felt  that  domestic  wool  should 
have  the  same  consideration  as  that 
given  to  other  commodities  which  have 
the  benefit  of  the  comparable  price. 

With  respect  to  the  provisions  of  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  2033,  the  bill  which  I  introduced 
last  year,  which  dealt,  for  example,  with 
the  establishment  of  standards,  I  still 
believe  that  those  standards  should  be 
fixed  in  the  interest  of  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry;  but  we  realized  that  with  this 
final  date  bearing  down  upon  us,  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  take  them  into  consider¬ 
ation.  President  Truman  has  indicated 
his  willingness  to  act.  He  had  directed 
the  executive  department  and  agencies 
to  cooperate  with  me  and  the  committee 
a  year  ago.  He  will  sign  this  bill,  I  am 
confident.  I  regret  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  felt  obligated  to  cut  out  some  of 
the  provisions — but  half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread. 

So  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  some  of  the 
provisions  to  which  the  Boston  wool 
trade  raised  objections  last  year. 

A  few  moments  ago  my  colleague.  In 
response  to  an  Inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  said  he  would  be  willing  to 
accept  an  amendment  by  which  the  com¬ 


parable  price  itself  would  be  surrendered. 
I  am  son-y  if  we  have  come  to  that  posi¬ 
tion;  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  take  that 
step  in  order  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation  by  the  15th  of  April, 
when  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  cease  to  support  the  wool  in¬ 
dustry,  of  course  we  must  make  what¬ 
ever  concessions  are  necessary. 

But  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  ask 
the  supporters  of  this  bill  to  sacrifice  the 
bill  itself.  Let  us  proceed  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill;  and  I  assure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  again  that  the  material  available 
in  the  printed  hearings  covers  every  dis¬ 
puted  and  controversial  issue  in  this 
measure. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  further 
question.  Let  me  say  first  that  during 
the  course  of  this  colloquy  there  has  been 
handed  to  me  a  booklet  containing  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  Senate  bill 
2033  and  Senate  bill  1874,  my  attention 
having  been  directed  to  them  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Tobey].  Those  hearings  were  held  on 
June  18,  19,  20,  and  21,  1946. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Those  are  the 
hearings  for  which  I  called  just  a  few 
moments  ago.  Those  hearings  show  that 
Senate  bill  2033,  concerning  which  the 
Senator  first  interrogated  me,  was  the 
one  I  introduced,  and  was  favorably  re¬ 
ported  last  year  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  should  also  like  to 
state  that  during  the  early  portion  of 
the  colloquy  on  this  matter  this  after¬ 
noon,  there  was  handed  to  be  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Robertson]  a  copy  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Special  Committee  to  Investi¬ 
gate  the  Production,  Transportation,  and 
Marketing  of  Wool.  That  was  a  Senate 
special  committee,  established  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  150,  and  it  held 
hearings  in  the  latter  part  of  November 
and  on  December  6,  1945. 

I  now  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  about 
the  following  sentence  which  I  previously 
read  from  the  letter  of  the  Acting  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Brannan,  under 
date  of  April  2,  1947,  as  set  forth  in  Re¬ 
port  No.  85,  now  before  the  Senate: 

The  provisions  of  S.  814  are  similar  in  some 
respects  to  the  provisions  of  S.  2033,  intro¬ 
duced  during  the  last  session  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress  and  approved  by  your  com¬ 
mittee  with  certain  changes. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  thinks 
that  is  a  correct  recital  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  is  substan¬ 
tially  correct. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  to  this  debate  with  interest, 
of  course.  The  only  question  is  whether 
the  bill  shall  be  considered. 

This  matter  has  been  pending  before 
the  Congress  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  As  was  pointed  out  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri,  it  was  before  the  last 
Congress,  and  at  that  time  there  were 
elaborate  hearings. 

I  very  much  hope  the  Senate  will  not 
refuse  to  take  up  the  bill  and  give  it  a 
hearing.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  wool  Industry.  The  time  is  short. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  is  at  least 
deserving  of  consideration  by  the  Senate. 
Therefore,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt 
the  motion. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say,  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  that  there  is  no  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  Senators  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  I  am  confident,  to  having  this  mat¬ 
ter  fully  discussed  as  soon  as  the  hearings 
are  printed,  and  I  hope  that  will  be  the 
case  after  the  Greek-Turkish  loan  is 
taken  up  and  disposed  of. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  In  the  meantime 
the  15th  of  April  probably  will  have  ar¬ 
rived,  and  disaster  will  follow. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  point  out 
again  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  that  the  present  wool  program  can 
be  continued  until  the  30th  of  June. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  that  except 
the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  that  it  not  be  continued.  It  can 
be  continued  at  his  discretion  or  if  the 
Members  of  Congress  ask  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming;  Have  tran¬ 
scripts  of  the  hearings  been  prepared? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Sten¬ 
ographic  transcrips  have  been  prepared. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Rob¬ 
ertson]  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  bill  814.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster]  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fergu¬ 
son]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Bushfield]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Baldwin],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bricker],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Bridges],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hawkes],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Moore] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy]  is  necessarily  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Gurney]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  announce  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch], 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Overton]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  ofiScial  business. 

The  Senators  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hoey  and  Mr.  Umstead],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Maybank],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  MyersI,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  O’Daniel],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator 


from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Stewart],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas],  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas] 
are  detained  on  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Green],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman],  and  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Tydings]  are  detained  on  of¬ 
ficial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell]  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wagner]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  RobertsonI  would 
vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 


nays  10, 

as  follows: 

YEAS— 53 

Aiken 

Fulbrlght 

Millikin 

Ball 

George 

Murray 

Brooks 

Hayden 

O’Conor 

Buck 

Hickenlooper 

O’Mahoney 

Butler 

Hill 

Pepper 

Cain 

Holland 

Reed 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Revercomb 

Capper 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Robertson,  Wyo. 

Chavez 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Taft 

Connally 

Kilgore 

Taylor 

Cooper 

Knowland 

Thye 

Cordon 

Langer 

Vandenberg 

Donnell 

McCarran 

Watkins 

Downey 

McClellan 

Wherry 

Dworshak 

McFarland 

Wiley 

Eastland 

McGrath 

Wilson 

Ecton 

McKellar 

Young 

Ellender 

-  Malone 

NAYS— 10 

Ives 

Martin 

White 

Kem 

-  Saltonstall 

Williams 

Lodge 

Smith 

McMahon 

Tobey 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Baldwin 

Hatch 

Overton 

Barkley 

Hawkes 

Robertson,  Va. 

Brewster 

Hoey 

Russell 

Bricker 

Lucas 

Sparkman 

Bridges 

McCarthy 

Stewart 

Bushfield 

Magnuson 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Byrd 

Maybank 

Thomas,  Utah 

Ferguson 

Moore 

Tydings 

Flanders 

Morse 

Umstead 

Green 

Myers 

Wagner 

Gurney 

O’Daniel 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  814)  to  provide  support 
for  wool,  continue  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  amend¬ 
ments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  first  amendment  of 
the  committee. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  first 
amendment  of  the  committee  is  on  page 
2,  line  9,  before  the  word  “may”,  to  insert 
the  word  “and.” 

^  "'"^l5Tg 


n  March  12  the  President,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  a  joint  session,  further  recqm- 
riiended  that  the  Congress  provideAu- 
tjiomzation  “for  assistance  to  Greecsr  and 
Turkey  in  the  amount  of  $400,M0,000 
for  ^e  period  ending  June  30^  1948.” 
Bills  Wre  now  pending  to  carryybut  this 
recommendation  of  the  Presid^t — ^H.  R. 
2616  ^d  S.  938.  The  Foreign^elations 
Comnmtee  of  the  Senate,  to  ynom  S.  938 
Was  referred,  has  unanimously  reported 
this  mfcure  favorably,  wym  an  amend¬ 
ment.  the  bill  is  now  on'  the  calendar, 
and  I  understand  dt  is  ^e  intention  of 
the  majiity  that  it  be  /aken  up  as  soon 
as  the  p^ding  busine^  shall  have  been 

bill — Senate  Joint  Resolution 
ng  for  nfembership  and  par- 

_ . _  ly  the yUnited  States  in  the 

internationkl  Refugee  Organization  and 
authorizing  an  appropriation  therefor  in 
the  amount  pfjf  75,000,000  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  oA^arch  25  and  is  now  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  Ho*se  of  Representativ.es. 

!  Mr.  Presideat,  these  three  pending  pro¬ 
posals  if  ^a®ed  into  law  will  further 
pbligate  «lir  Government  for  relief  ex- 
lenditug^s  ab^ad  in  the  amount  of 
do  not  at  the  moment 
iress  my  opposition  to 
ese  measures,  but,  Mr. 
oncerned  about  them 
the  necessity  for  their 
fact,  such  necessity 


finished. 

Another 
77 — provic 
ticipation 


:i!fi 


'km  wfiggr 


;825,00jPW00. 
mder^ke  to  e^ 
ill  ob’ either  of 
^rejment,  I  am  [ 
in^ deeply  regret 
gfectment,  if,  ir 
;xists. 

The  Chief  ExeciAive,  in  his  address  to 
he  Congress  on  March  12,  reminded  us 
hat  we  contributeci  $341,000,000,000  to- 
vard  winning  WorldiWar  II  as  an  invest- 
nent  in  world  freedc^  and  world  peace. 
3f  this  war  cost,  oim  Government  still 
iwes  some  $260,000,000,000,  the  amount 
)f  our  national  debt,  Snd  assuming  that 
ve  shall  henceforth  b4able  to  effectuate 
easonable  economy  inVur  fiscal  affairs, 
t  is  a  conservative  estimate  that  we  will 
lave  an  annual  Federal  expenditure  for 
nany  years  to  come  of  around  $30,000,- 
)00,000.  That  means,  President,  a 
ax  burden  indefinitely  on  the  American 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  21,  last,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  a  special  message  recom- 
mendecmhat  the  Congress  authorize  and 
appreciate  “not  to  exceed  $350,000,000 
;  to  asspt  in  completing  the  great  task  of 
mg  relief  from  the  ravages  of  war 
to  tfie  people  of  the  liberated  countries.” 
— House  Joint  Resolution  153 — to 
rry  out  that  recommendation,  has  been 
itroduced  and  is  now  pending  in  the 
longress.  That  measure,  no  doubt,  will 
soon  be  here  in  this  body  for  our  con¬ 
sideration  and  action. 


people  in  excess  of  $30,(1|)0,000,000  an- 
lually  if  we  are  to  meet  m  full  current 
ixpenditures  and  if  we  arato  make  any 
substantial  progress  towam  retirement 
if  the  national  debt.  \ 

Taking  these  indisputabi*  facts  into 
iccount  and  remembering  oui  efforts  and 
sxperience  fbllowjng  'World  'War  I  when 
ve  invested  some’$14,000,000,(Jp0  in  loans 
ind  grants  to  foreign  goverttoents  for 
vorld  relief  and  reconstruction^  I  became 
;urious  to  know,  Mr.  Presidentijust  how 
:nuch  our  Government  has  al^ady  ex- 
•-~4iended  and  has  become  obliftated  to 
spend  for  relief  and  assistance  tclforeign 
countries  and  peoples  since  yJ-day. 
During  the  past  several  days  I  hai^  made 
diligent  inquiry  of  the  several  |ippro- 
priate  departments  of  Government  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  General  Resiparch 
Section  of  the  Legislative  Refetence 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  I  have 
obtained  some  very  pertinent  inforjna- 
tion  which  I  believe  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  should  have  and  weigh  in  the  couj’se 
of  our  consideration  of  these  pendkig 
measures  and  any  further  legislation  th^t 
may  come  before  the  Congress  proposing 
any  additional  expenditures  and  obliga- 
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up  by  anybody  else  who  knows  him.  But 
me  scalp  was  demanded  because  he  had 
oii^  been  a  member  of  two  Insignificant 
orga^zations  which  the  former  Dies  com- 
mitteKthlnks  were  led  by  Communists. 

Men  of  Mr.  Warren’s  ability  can  get  profit¬ 
able  private  employment  any  time  they  want 
it.  Certaitoly  they  are  going  to  fight  shy 
of  public  s^vice  under  the  conditions  of 
Intellectual  t^^nny  now  being  created. 

President  Tn^an’s  loyalty  commission 
pointed  to  the  ^nadian  espionage  expose 
as  evidence  that  ^^hreat  to  our  system  of 
government  exists.  \  In  Canada  a  number 
of  Government  employees  were  induced,  by 
their  sympathy  with  communism,  to  reveal 
official  secrets.  For  the\  betrayal  no  apol¬ 
ogies  can  be  made.  But  it\^neither  startling 
nor  new  to  learn  that  w'heiV  some  men  will 
betray  their  country  for  money  others  will 
betray  it  for  ideas.  The  sam^icharge  could 
have  been  brought  by  England  T^ainst  the 
founders  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Are  we  wise,  instead  of  concentring  at¬ 
tention  on  disloyalty  itself,  to  praoccupy 
ourselves  with  one  potential  motive  fok  dis¬ 
loyalty?  If  our  Government  hopes  to  srtunp 
cut  any  Ideas  which  might  lead  to  dlsloyrV 
it  had  better  conduct  a  simultaneous  crusa^ 
against  the  love  of  money,  jealousy,  ambi^ 
tion,  fear,  and  envy — all  of  which  may  Incite 
treason  as  well  as  communism. 

The  real  threat  to  our  system  of  govern- 
mtot  does  not  come  from  a  few  misguided 
erratics  who  may  be  Induced  to  disloyalty 
by  their  sympathy  with  certain  political  and 
economic  ideas.  The  real  threat,  if  one  ever 
develops,  will  come  from  our  system’s  failure 
to  deliver  the  welfare  and  the  freedom  which 
the  people  cherish. 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Times  of  March  28, 
19471 

A  OBVIOUS  HOUSE  MANEUVER 

The  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  lower 
House  of  Congress  recently  voted  to  cut  the 
Director  of  the  Conciliation  Service  from  the 
Federal  pay  rolls.  The  Director  of  that  serv¬ 
ice  is  Edgar  L.  Warren,  and  the  action  against 
him  flowed  from  charges  that  he  had  once 
belonged  to  certain  Communist-front  organi¬ 
zations.  The  House  as  a  whole  has  now  con¬ 
curred  in  the  committee’s  decision.  It  has 
agreed  to  withhold  the  funds  required  to  pay 
Mr.  Warren’s  salary. 

There  appears  to  be  more  than  a  little 
danger  in  this  sort  of  legislative  whimsy. 
Thus  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Conciliation 
Director  was  separated  from  the  pay  roll  on 
charges  of  the  most  serious  nature  without 
any  semblance  of  a  formal  hearing  at  which, 
he  might  defend  himself.  It  was  simply  ay 
sumed  that  the  allegations  made  were  tyie, 
and  the  lower  House  set  itself  up,  in  thi^n- 
stance,  as  an  arbiter  of  personnel,  aafl  the 
supreme  judge  of  an  employee’s  fitne^. 

Whether  Mr.  Warren  is  as  pink  ^  red  as 
he  is  painted  we  do  not  know.  we  are 

fairly  certain  that  the  lower  H^se  has  no 
business  firing  him  on  mere  anspicion,  and 
by  such  a  circuitous  device  ajran  appropria¬ 
tions  cut.  y 

Economy  for  the  sake  of^onomy  is  a  whol¬ 
ly  admirable  end.  But  e^nomy  which  seeks 
to  impose  punishmen^without  a  fair  trial, 
and  to  usurp  an  execyfive  function,  is  only  a 
transparent  fraud.  X 

If  the  Warren  po^edent  were  to  be  widely 
followed,  then  Congress  could  ultimately  dic¬ 
tate  every  det^rof  administrative  personnel 
by  the  simpl^cxpedient  of  granting  or  with¬ 
holding  sala)^  funds. 

Already  ilrepresentative  Cox  of  Georgia  sees 
the  poiny  He  suggests  that  the  lower  House 
refuse  Jd'  pay  David  Lilienthal's  salary  as 
Chairjnan  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
in  tl^ event  the  Senate  confirms  his  nomlna- 
tio^ 

,/Tor  all  we  know,  Mr.  Warren  is  wholly  unfit 
^or  his  conciliation  job  by  reason  of  his  per¬ 


sonal  philosophies  and  deserves  a  prompt  re- 
thement  to  private  life. 

But  the  facts  should  be  established  at  im¬ 
partial  hearings,  and  full  opportunity  should 
be  given  him  to  testify  on  his  own  behalf. 

The  business  of  firing  a  man  on  suspicion 
through  such  a  devious  appropriations  dodge 
is  difficult  to  square  either  with  the  American 
system  of  government  or  the  American  con¬ 
cept  of  fair  play.  The  less  w'e  have  of  it,  the 
better. 

[From  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post- Journal 
of  March  19,  1947] 

WRONG  METHOD 

A  House  Appropriations  subcommittee, 
headed  by  Representative  Keefe,  Wisconsin 
Republican,  has  gone  after  the  scalp  of  Edgar 
L.  Warren,  chief  of  the  Conciliation  Service, 
a  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  It  is 
reported  that  the  subcommittee  will  attempt 
to  deprive  Warren  of  his  job  by  withholding 
funds  for  his  salary  and  the  salaries  of  11 
other  top-flight  administrators. 

Reasons  for  the  subcommittee’s  desire  to 
add  Warren  to  the  army  of  unemployed  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  are  not  clear  although  his 
views  concerning  the  right  of  Government 
employees  to  strike  are  said  to  be  involved. 
Also  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  move 
We  reports  that  Warren  has  not  been  too  coy 
oWrative  in  seeing  that  friends  of  soate 
M^bers  of  Congress  retained  their  ^bs 
wheV  budget  restrictions  caused  reduction 
in  Conciliation  Service  personnel.  Kaefe  re¬ 
fers  to\^good  and  sufficient  reaso^  which 
will  bec^e  apparent  at  the  pr<^r  time.” 

Regardllks  of  what  those  reas^s  may  be, 
it- seems  that  the  subcommlttegris  usii^g  the 
wrong  metho^in  its  attempuAo  get  rid  of  a 
public  servant^^recedent  f^ors  the  method 
and  possibly  th^e  are  cas^f  where  the  Con¬ 
gress  can  make  it^[wlshes^nown  in  no  other 
way.  If  that  is  theA^sar  then  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  thqwhole  system  of  judg¬ 
ing  the  fitness  of  puu^C  servants. 

If  Congress,  or  a^orn^ttee  of  that  body, 
withholds  approufiation^Cpr  salaries  for  a 
specific  bureau^t  should  Ve  assumed  that 
the  bureau  has  outlived  itsXisefulness  and 
should  be  llofaidated.  If  the  uWeau  or  a  job 
in  the  buraiiu  is  essential  and  dlyrable,  then 
the  appropriations  should  be  mad^nd  other 
methoch^sed  to  get  rid  of  an  ii^esirable 
appoinrcee.  The  Congressmen  who^re  op¬ 
pose^ to  Warren  should  be  required  tdWrove 
In  y^en  hearing  that  he  is  not  fit  toroid 
tire  position  and  should  not  be  permitteeWo 
yorce  his  removal  by  chopping  off  his  pit 
and  without  proving  their  case.  The  deci^ 
sions  on  appropriations  for  any  Government 
service  should  be  made  only  in  the  light  of 
value  to  the  public. 

[From  the  Miami  Dally  News  of  March  19, 
1947] 

LEGISLATION  BY  FIAT 

At  the  core  of  President  Truman’s  pro¬ 
posals  for  labor  legislation  last  January,,  was 
the  strengthening  of  the  Government’s  con¬ 
ciliation  services  for  the  settlement  of  dis¬ 
putes  before  they  reached  the  strike  stage. 
That  proposal  fell  on  deaf  ears  insofar  as  the 
Republican  Congressmen  were  concerned. 

Now.  according  to  Washington  reports,  the 
Conciliation  Service  already  functioning  in 
the  Labor  Department  will  be  crippled  by¬ 
withholding  its  funds,  another  example  of 
the  second  way  to  skin  a  cat  which  the 
Republican  leaders  have  hit  upon  since  they 
obtained  control  of  congressional  commit¬ 
tees. 

Representative  Frank  Keefe,  of  Wisconsin, 
who  heads  the  House  Appropriations  sub¬ 
committee  in  charge  of  Labor  Department 
funds,  does  not  conceal  the  flat  legislation 
he  is  preparing.  ‘‘I  have  said  this  before,” 
he  told  a  reporter  at  the  Capitol,  “and  I 
will  say  it  again:  I  intend  to  do  everything 


I  can  to  see  that  Edgar  L.  V/arren  does  ncy 
continue  as  head  of  the  Conciliation  Sso^ 
ice.”  Having  been  rebuffed,  presumablvf  in 
his  request  to  Secretary  Schwellenbaaff  for 
Warren’s  removal.  Representative  KEaft;  will 
recommend  withholding  funds  to y^y  the 
salaries  of  Director  Warren  and  least  11 
of  his  assistants.  / 

Congress  was  sat  upon  by  Jne  Supreme 
Court  when  it  attached  a  ru(er  to  an  ap¬ 
propriations  bill  specifically  jivithholding  the 
salaries  of  Goodwin  W^on,  Robert  M. 
Lovett,  and  William  E.  D^(d  in  1943.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Keefe  mighty^ep  his  act  consti¬ 
tutional  if  Warren  ai^  his  aides  were  not 
named  in  a  bill  ciUfting  the  funds  of  the 
Conciliation  Service  But  constitutional  or 
not,  such  an  act^  flat  legislation  usurping 
the  right  of  trf  executive  department  to 
name  its  own^mcers. 

There  are  al  ways  by  which  the  Congress 
can  abolis^^  the  Labor  Department’s  Con¬ 
ciliation  advice.  TTiere  are  not  enough  votes 
in  Cona^ss  to  do  so,  and  Representative 
KEEFE^proposal  is  a  subterfuge  designed  to 
accon^llsh  the  end  without  a  roll  call  of  the 
ma^rity. 

Aid  to  Greece  and  turkey— 
f  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  give  notice  that,  in  connection 
with  Senate  bill  938,  the  bill  to  provide 
for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  in 
the  committee  amendment  on  page  7 
there  was  a  technical  error  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  as  the  result  of  which  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  somewhat  nullified. 
I  shall  move  when  the  times  comes  to 
strike  out  on  page  7,  line  21,  the  words 
“the  President  is  officially  notified  by 
the  United  Nations  that,”  and  to  strike 
out  the  word  “that,”  in  line  24,  on  page 
7,  so  that  paragraph  (2)  of  section  5  in 
the  amendment  will  read: 

If  the  Security  Council  finds  (with  respect 
to  which  finding  the  United  States  waives 
the  exercise  of  the  veto)  or  the  General 
Assembly  finds  that  action  taken  or  assist¬ 
ance  furnished  by  the  United  Nations  makes 
the  continuance  of  such  assistance  unneces¬ 
sary  or  undesirable:  and. 

I  may  add,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
amendment  has  the  approval  of  the 
State  Department  and  makes  immutably 
clear  the  original  purpose  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

V  Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

^Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Would  the  Sena- 
torkfrom  Michigan  entertain  the  sug¬ 
gest!^  that  he  have  the  proposed 
amenclment,  which  he  intends  to  offer 
printedSior  the  benefit  of  other  Sen¬ 
ators?  ''l 

Mir.  VAlteENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  tnk  amendment  as  stated  by 
me  be  printecK^nd  lie  upon  the  table. 

.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cain 
in  the  chair).  N^ithout  objection,  the 
amendment  propped  to  be  offered,  by 
the  Senator  from'\.Michigan  will  be 
printed.. and  lia  on  th«  tablai 

SUPPORT  FOR  WOOL — CONTINUATION  OP 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  814)  to  provide  support  for 
wool,  to  continue  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  on  page  2,  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  line  9.  to  insert  the  word 
“and”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  2, 
line  10,  after  the  word  “wool”  to  strike 
out  and  may  make  discounts  from 
support  prices  for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
com-aging  unsound  marketing  practices.” 

I  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  3, 
line  11,  after  the  word  “wool”  to  insert 
“The  disposition  of.  any  accumulated 
stock  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  however,  shall  be  made  at  such  rate 
and  in  such  manner  as  will  avoid  disrup¬ 
tion  of  the  domestic  market.” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  3, 
after  line  14,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  6.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  7  of  the  act  approved  January  31, 
1935  (49  Stat.  4),  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “June  30,  1947”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1949”. 

Sec.  7.  Section  4  of  the  act  approved  March 
8,  1938  (52  fatat.  108),  as  amended,  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  there¬ 
of  the  following  new  sentence:  "Not  less 
than  $130,000,000  of  the  amount  borrowed 
on  such  obligations  shall  be  made  available 
to  support,  as  required  by  law,  the  price  of 
wool  produced  in  the  calendar  years  1947 
and  1948.” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  4, 
line  3,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  “8”  to  “6.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
completes  the  committee  amendments. 
The  bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
President,  Senate  bill  814  is  a  simple, 
straightforward  bill.  It  seeks  to  give  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  power  to 
continue  to  purchase  the  domestic  wool 
clip  as  it  has  done  for  the  past  4  years. 
It  also  gives  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  authority  to  dispose  of  the 
stock  pile  of  domestic  wool  which  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  during  the  past  2  or  3  years, 
and  which  amounts  to  approximately 
450,000,000  pounds.  It  gives  them  au¬ 
thority  to  sell  the  wool  below  parity  in 
competition  with  foreign  imported  wool, 
but  in  such  manner  as  is  pi’ovided  in 
the  third  committee  amendment,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

The  disposition  of  any  accumulated  stock 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  however, 
shall  be  made  at  such  rate  and  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  will  avoid  disruption  of  the  domestic 
market. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  three  major  commodities,  each  a  crit¬ 
ical  material,  of  which  we  do  not  raise 
sufScient  for  our  own  consumption  and 
which  call  for  treatment  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  accorded  to  the  major¬ 
ity  of  commodities  which  we  raise. 
Those  three  commodities  are  sugar,  wool, 
and  rubber.  The  sugar  bill  which  was 
passed  very  recently  and  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  President  seems  to  have 
taken  care  of  the  sugar  situation,  at  least 
for  the  time  being.  But  wool  is  prob- 
ably  different  from  all  other  commodi¬ 
ties- in  the  production  of  which  labor  be¬ 
comes  an  important  part. 

As  I  stated  earlier  in  the  debate  on 
this  bill,  while  during  the  war  period  the 


average  rise  in  prices  in  the  production 
of  various  commodities  was  from  60  to 
65  percent,  the  wages  paid  in  the  sheep- 
producing  industry  are  from  150  to  250 
percent  in  excess  of  what  they  were  when 
the  war  started. 

I  can  give  several  illustrations  of  that 
statement.  For  instance,  prior  to  the 
war,  a  sheepherder,  a  very  important 
wage  earner  in  the  business  of  produc¬ 
ing  sheep,  received  approximately  $50  a 
month  and  his  board.  Today  he  is  being 
paid  $150  a  month  and  his  board.  A 
year  or  2  years  ago  that  man’s  wages 
were  as  high  as  $200  a  month.  Today, 
as  I  say,  they  are  $150  a  month  plus 
board.  Various  farm  hands  who  raise 
the  feed  which  is  necessary  for  those 
who  are  in  the  sheep  business  to  have 
during  the  winter  months  when  the 
range  is  not  available  to  them  used  to  be 
paid  $40  to  $50  a  month,  and  during 
haying  time  probably  $2  a  day.  During 

1946  and  at  present  in  1947  those  men 
have  been  receiving  $4,  $5,  or  $6  a  day, 
and  in  many  cases  stackers  have  received 
as  much  as  $7  or  $8  a  day. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  still  operating  on  what  are  defi¬ 
nitely  war  terms.  As  a  result  of  this 
situation  the  sheep  population  of  the 
United  States  has  dropped  very  materi¬ 
ally.  In  1942  there  were  approximately 
49,000,000  breeding  ewes  in  the  United 
States.  The  number  has  dropped  in 

1947  to  32,500,000.  Wool  production  in 
1942  was  approximately  455,000,000 
grease  pounds,  and  today  the  estimated 
total  for  1947  is  approximately  310,000,- 
000  pounds.  That  drop  is  continuing,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1946 
the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States, 
dropped  4,000,000.head  as  compared  with 
1945,  and  the  estimated  drop  from  1946 
to  194!^  is  more  than  3,000,000  head,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  drop 
will  continue  next  year. 

It  would  perhaps  be  well  to  give  a  few 
figures  showing  the  total  shorn-wool 
production  in  the  United  States  for  the 
years  1943,  1944,  and  1945,  as  they  will 
indicate  better  than  any  words  of  mine 
how  the  decline  in  wool  production  has 
been  progressive  from  year  to  year. 

According  to  the  Agricultural  Statistics 
of  1946,  Issued  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  pages  352  and 
353,  the  average  shorn-wool  production 
from  1934  to  1943  was  370,000,000  pounds. 
In  1944  it  was  down  to  347,000,000 
pounds:  in  1845  down  to  321,000,000 
pounds. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield,  or  would  he  urefer 
not  to  be  interrupted? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
ask  a  question.  The  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  shows  that  the  production  of  wool 
is  down.  Is  it  not  equally  true  that  in 
the  past  few  years,  when  the  production 
of  wool  was  dropping,  the  production  of 
meat  was  going  up?  In  other  words,  the 
price  of  meat  was  high,  and  lambs  and 
sheep  were  being  sold  for  meat’  rather* 
than  being  kept  for  wool. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  No; 
that  is  not  true,  Mr.  President,  in  general. 
What  probably  caused  the  increase  in 


price  of  lambs  was  their  scarcity,  be¬ 
cause  as  the  number  of  sheep  decreased, 
so  would  the  number  of  lambs  produced, 
particularly  because  breeding  ewes  are 
the  only  kind  of  sheep  kept  over  from 
year  to  year.  So  when  the  number  of 
breeding  ewes  in  the  United  States 
dropped  from  49,000,000  to  32,000,000 
there  was  a  great  decline  in  the  number 
of  lambs  produced  and,  conseqently,  the 
price  of  lambs  increased.  Some  pro¬ 
ducers  were  encouraged  to  sell  their  ewe 
lambs  because  of  the  high  price  which 
was  being  paid  in  general  for  lambs. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  upward  swing  in  the 
price  of  lamb  is  not  peculiar  to  lamb 
alone;  it  applies  to  all  meat. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  It 
certainly  does.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  particular  reason  it  was  so  effective 
with  regard  to  lambs  was  because  of  the 
shortage  of  them.  In  the  case  of  beef 
it  was  because  of  restrictions. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  desire  to  make 
this  comment  in  view  of  the  question 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Prom  his  question,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  seems  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  wool  growers  were 
sacrificing  their  wool  in  order  to  sell 
their  animals  for  meat.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is — and  I  am  sure  my  colleague 
w'ill  concur  in  the  statement — that  the 
domestic  sheep  population  has  been  de¬ 
clining  because  of  the  instability  of  the 
business  as  a  whole  including  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  wool  and  the  growing  of  lambs  for 
meat.  The  Senator  is  mistaken  if  he 
has  the  impression  that  the  production 
of  wool  would  have  been  greater  had  the 
price  of  lambs  been  lower. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
President,  I  thoroughly  agree  with  my 
colleague  in  what  he  says  on  that  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  Rec¬ 
ord  may  show  the  situation  clearly,  I 
should  like  to  inform  the  Senate  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  production  of  wool  in  the 
various  groups  of  States  in  1945.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  States,  consisting  of 
Maine,  Nev/  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Ne\v  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  total  production  of  shorn  wool 
was  4,282,000  pounds.  In  the  east  North 
Central  States,  consisting  of  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin, 
the  production  of  shorn  wool  was  28,- 
220,000  pounds.  The  outstanding  wool- 
producing  State  in  that  area  was  Ohio, 
which  produced  11,956,000  pounds  of  the 
total  amount  of  28,000,000  pounds. 

In  the  West  North  Central  States,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
and  Kansas,  the  total  shorn  wool  pro¬ 
duction  in  1945  was  49,359,000  pounds — 
North  Dakota  being  the  outstanding 
State,  with  a  production  of  11,087,000 
pounds. 
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In  those  three  areas  the  total  amount 
was  81,861,000  pounds. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  States,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  the  total 
wool  production  was  3,862,000  pounds, 
with  West  Virginia,  and  Virgina  produc¬ 
ing  1,668,000  pounds  and  1,535,000 
pounds,  respectively. 

Now  we  come  to  the  more  prolific  pro¬ 
ducers  of  wool.  In  the  south  central 
section,  consisting  of  the  States  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas,  in  1945  there  was  a  total  shorn 
wool  production  of  88,516,000  pounds,  of 
which  the  great  State  of  Texas  alone 
produced  79,151,000  pounds. 

In  the  Western  States,  consisting  of 
Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada, 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California,  in 
1945  there  was  a  total  shorn  wool  pro¬ 
duction  of  146,778,000  pounds.  The  out¬ 
standing  States  for  wool  production  in 
that  area  were  Wyoming,  with  25,631,000 
pounds:  Montana,  with  23,958,000 

pounds;  and  California,  with  20,408,000 
pounds.  I  cite  those  figures  in  order  to 
show  how  great  is  the  production  of  wool 
is  in  the  west. 

Mr.  President,  some  objection  to  this 
bill  comes  from  the  Senators  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  really  on  behalf  of  the  wool 
dealers  in  Boston.  Boston  is  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  wool  dealers  of  the 
United  States.  V/hile  a  considerable 
amount  of  wool  is  dealt  with  in  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  Philadelphia,  nevertheless 
the  big  central  market  for  wool  is  Boston. 
Prior  to  the  war  our  wool  consumption 
was  approximately  600,000,000  pounds. 
Of  that  amount,  in  our  domestic  clip  we 
raised  450,000,000  pounds,  and  we  im¬ 
ported  approximately  150,000,000  pounds. 
Actually,  in  1932,  of  our  total  consump¬ 
tion  that  year,  only  5  percent  was  im¬ 
ported  wool;  whereas  in  1946,  80  percent 
of  our  total  consumption  of  wool  was  im¬ 
ported,  and  a  great  majority  of  it  was 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  sends 
its  Australian  and  New  Zealand  and 
South  African  wool  to  our  shores  to 
compete  with  our  own  wool  industry. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  should  like  to  invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  wool  dealers 
and  the  textile  manufacturers  in  the  wool 
field  in  1946  did  over  40  percent  more 
business  than  they  have  ever  done  in  any 
peacetime  year,  and  15  percent  more 
than  in  the  highest  year  of  the  war  and 
that  their  profits  are  unprecedented  and 
the  prospects  for  several  years  to  come 
are  exceedingly  bright,  whereas  the  wool 
growers’  position  in  the  United  States  has 
steadily  declined,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  pointed  out. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  The 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  I  should 
like  to  make  it  perfectly  plain  that  the 
American  wool  grower  is  not  fighting  the 
dealers  in  Boston  in  this  matter,  but  is 
fighting  the  British  Empire  combined. 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I 

yield, 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
point  out  what  the  wool  industry  means 
to  the  Mountain  States.  For  instance, 
what  percentage  of  the  total  income  of 
Wyoming  is  derived  from  wool? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I 

cannot  state  the  exact  percentage,  but 
it  is  the  major  industry  in  Wyoming. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Then  an  increase  in  the 
importation  of  wool  would  wreck  the 
economy  of  those  States. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  It 

would  wreck  the  economy  of  the  States 
to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I 

yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  a  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  would  say — and  I 
am  confident  that  I  speak  for  my  col¬ 
league — that  we  have  no  desire  in  the 
world  to  hurt  the  wool  industry  of  the 
Western  States  or  of  any  portion  of  the 
United  States.  We  wish  to  keep  the 
domestic  wool  business  just  as  large  as 
we  can.  We  wish  to  buy  domestic  wool; 
we  wish  to  make  it  possible  for  those  who 
live  in  Massachusetts  to  buy  domestic 
wool,  and  that  is  why  we  are  interested 
in  this  subject. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I  am 
satisfied  of  that;  but  at  the  same 
time - 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  In  view  of  the  sta¬ 
tistics  which  the  Senator  has  given  in 
regard  to  the  decrease  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wool  in  the  various  western  States, 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  wool  industry 
in  those  States  will  be  practically  out  of 
business  if  the  decline  continues? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  the 
figures  I  have  given  indicate  for  every 
year  a  decrease  in  the  sheep  population 
in  the  United  States.  Unless  the  wool 
Industry  is  supported  and  unless  the  wool 
producers  can  see  ahead  a  few  years 
and  can  anticipate  receiving  prices  which 
will  enable  them  to  sell  their  product  at 
a  profit,  there  is  every  chance  that  the 
wool  industry  in  the  United  States  will 
disappear. 

I  feel  that  Senate  bill  814,  if  enacted, 
would  encourage  the  wool  producer  to 
go  ahead  and  start  to  increase  his  flocks. 
That  is  the  only  way  the  wool  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  can  be  brought 
back  to  what  it  was  in  the  prewar  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  spoke  of  the  wages 
being  paid  to  workers  in  the  sheep  in¬ 
dustry.  Feed  that  has  to  be  fed  to  the 
sheep  in  the  winter  time,  and  prior  to 
lambing,  has  also  advanced  in  price  from 
two  to  three  hundred  percent,  and  still 
remains  at  the  high  price.  Before  the 
war  the  wool  producer  In  the  West,  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States  anyway. 


could  buy  for  his  flocks  hay  in  the  stack 
at  from  five  to  six  dollars  a  ton.  The 
price  of  that  hay  now  is  from  $15  to 
$20  a  ton,  which  was  the  price  during 
the  war. 

We  may  be  told  that  the  sheep  pro¬ 
ducer  has  probably  made  more  money 
than  he  has  ever  made  in  his  life.  That 
is  not  true.  He  has  probably  received 
more  money  for  his  product  than  he  has 
ever  before  received  in  his  life,  but  he 
certainly  has  not  made  a  greater  profit. 
In  fact,  his  margain  of  profit  is  so  low 
that  if  we  took  into  consideration  any 
Interest  on  his  investment  we  would  find 
he  would  not  be  making  any  profit  what¬ 
soever. 

The  thought  behind  the  bill  is  that 
after  a  few  years  of  this  support  price 
the  wool  raising  industry,  the  sheep 
producing  industry,  will  probably  be  on  a 
more  normal  level. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  With  respect  to  the 
gross  amount  of  money  that  has  come 
for  wool,  it  is  my  understanding  that  in 
1942  the  gross  was  $157,235,480,  and  in 
1946  it  was  $122,713,680,  which  would 
tend  to  refute  the  thought  that  the  grow¬ 
er  of  wool  Is  getting  more  for  his  prod¬ 
uct  than  he  ever  got  before. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  What 
the  Senator  says  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  satisfied  that  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  814  meets  the  needs  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  better  and  is  more  satisfactory  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  wool 
producer,  and,  I  will  be  bold  enough  to 
say,  the  wool  dealer  and  the  wool  manu¬ 
facturer,  than  any  other  bill  which  has 
been  presented  to  this  body  for  many 
days.  I  therefore  ask  the  earnest  sup¬ 
port  of  Senate  bill  814  by  Senators. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  am  vitally  interested  in 
the  proposed  legislation,  for  it  is  quite 
obvious  to  me  that  unless  the  pending 
bill  is  enacted  before  the  15th  of  April, 
chaos  will  ensue  not  only  in  respect  to 
the  wool  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  but  in  respect  to  the  shear 
or  the  clip  which  is  now  taking  place  in 
some  of  the  southern  and  western  areas 
of  the  sheep-producing  sections  of  tlie 
Nation. 

In  the  event  no  action  is  taken  by  Con¬ 
gress  we  are  going  to  find  that  all  the  wool 
that  is  today  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  remain  upon  the 
fixed  shelf  on  which  it  is  now  resting, 
until  such  time  as  all  the  foreign  wool 
that  is  in  surplus  in  both  the  British  Isles 
and  other  wool-producing  nations  shall 
have  been  disposed  of. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  question  before 
the  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
today  is  whether  we  shall  pass  some  kind 
of  legislation,  or  have  the  United  States 
In  such  a  position  that  all  the  surplus  wool 
in  the  world  will  be  dumped  here,  and  our 
own  will  remain  upon  an  inventory  basis 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
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That  is  about  the  position  in  which  we 
find  ourselves. 

We  could  continue  to  discuss  this  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  next  2  hours,  and  I  think  we 
would  have  to  come  right  back  to  .the  fact 
that  we  are  today  holding  about  2  years’ 
shear,  and  we  have  been  the  market  for 
the  importation  of  foreign  wool  all  the 
while.  That  is  about  the  situation. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  The 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  Before  the 
war  started,  as  I  have  said,  our  annual 
consumption  of  wool  was  around  600,- 
000,000  pounds.  In  1946  our  consump¬ 
tion  was  around  1,000,000,000  pounds. 
This  year  the  consumption  is  at  the  same 
high  fiugure,  1,000,000,000  pounds. 

Recurring  to  the  figui’es  I  gave  earlier 
in  my  remarks,  of  the  1,000,000,000 
pounds  consumed  in  1946,  800,000,000 
pounds  was  imported  wool.  As  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  has  pointed  out,  that 
resulted  in  but  200,000,000  pounds  of  our 
domestic  clip  being  used,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  has  been  stock  piled,  until  today 
there  is  a  stock  pile  of  some  480,000,000 
pounds. 

One  of  the  clauses  of  the  bill  provides 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
can  sell  that  wool  below  parity  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  it.  I  do  not  mean  by  that, 
nor  does  the  bill  mean,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  sacrifice  this  wool.  It  is  not.  There 
is  today  but  5  cents  difference  between 
the  price  of  the  domestic  wool  at  t]?e  1946 
price  level  and  the  foreign  importation 
with  the  34-cent  tariff. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  fronj  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Did  I  not  hear 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  say  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft], 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  strike  out 
the  first  part  of  section  2,  which  has  to 
do  with  price?  I  ask  that  Question  be¬ 
cause  the  Senator  from  Ohio  had  to  go 
to  a  committee  meeting,  and  he  asked  me 
to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  correct,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  amend  Senate  bill  814  on  page 
1,  line  8,  after  the  word  “at,”  by  striking 
out  the  words  “the  higher  of  (l)-90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  comparable  price  for  wool  as 
of  January  of  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  wool  is  produced,  or  (2).”  I  ask  to 
strike  those  words  out  so  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  will  then  read: 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  di¬ 
rected,  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other 
operations  to  support  a  price  to  producers 
of  wool  produced  (shorn  or  pulled)  in  the 
calendar  years  1947-48  in  the  United 
States  and  its  Territories  at  the  price  at 
which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  undertaken  to  support  wool  in  1946. 

GROWERS  DESERVE  COMPARABLE  PRICE 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  desire  to 
say  to  my  colleague  that  I  regret  that  the 
situation  in  the  Senate  seems  to  be  such 
that  he  feels  it  necessary  to  surrender 
f  provision  of  the  bill.  I  personally 
feel  that  the  wool  growers  of  the  United 
States  are  entitled  to  the  support  at  the 
comparable  base.  Parity  does  not  do 


justice  to  the  growers.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  feel  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
agree  to  this  amendment  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  action  today?  I  realize,  of  course, 
that  there  is  considerable  pressure  upon 
the  Senate  to  act  upon  other  matters 
which  are  before  us. 

I  know  how  important  it  is  to  the  wool 
industry  to  have  some  action  even 
though  it  cannot  get  what  it  deserves, 
and  I  intend  to  take  no  step  that  will  pre¬ 
vent  action;  but  I  feel  that  in  demanding 
of  us  who  have  been  sponsoring  this  bill 
that  we  surrender  the  comparable  price, 
those  who  ask  for  that  are  demanding  a 
very  serious  concession  upon  our  part. 
Does  the  Senator  feel  that  he  must  make 
this  concession? 

Mr..  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I 
agree  with  what  my  colleague  has  said, 
but  in  order  to  meet  the  dead  line  of 
April  15  I  feel  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  immediate  action  should 
be  taken  on  this  bill,  and  I  feel  that  by 
making  that  concession  and  agreeing  to 
the  1946  price,  as  against  the  comparable 
price  of  1947,  we  shall  be  sending  the 
bill  forward  to  the  House,  if  passed  here, 
in  time  for  the  House  to  act  on  the  reso¬ 
lution  which  they  have,  to  bring  this 
about  before  the  dead  line  of  April  15. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Of  course,  the  bill 
which  was  recommended  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  last  year  carried 
this  program  to  the  end  of  1950,  and  be¬ 
yond,  for  the  purpose  of  permanently 
stabilizing  the  wool  industry.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  before  it  the  bill  which  car¬ 
ries  the  program  on  only  until  the  end 
of  1948,  so  that  there  has  been  a  very 
substantial  concession  in  that  respect. 
However,  as  I  said  to  the  Senator,  I  have 
no  disposition  to  jmpede  the  progress  of 
the  legislation.  I  wonder,  however, 
whether,  in  making  this  concession,  we 
have  any  reason  to  believe  that  our 
friends  from  Massachusetts  will  go  along 
with  us  and  support  the  measure  after 
we  have  made  this  additional  conces¬ 
sion.  Having  stripped  us  of  almost 
everything  that  we  need  and  that  we 
ought  to  have,  and  that  we  deserve,  will 
not  the  Senators  from  Massachusetts 
now  be  content  to  support  the  bill,  if  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  agrees  to  this 
considerable  concession? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  and  Mr.  TAFT  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  hope,  before  the 
Senator  yields,  I  may  have  an  answer  to 
my  question. 

The  PRESIDING  -  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Robertson] 
has  the  floor.  Does  he  yield;  and  if  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
my  colleague’s  question. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
in  answer  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  I  would  say  most  respectfully 
that  I  have,  at  the  proper  time,  a  sub¬ 
stitute  bill  to  offer,  which  I  hope  will 
be  helpful  to  the  wool  growers  and  help¬ 
ful  to  the  woolen  trade  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  If  the  Senator 
will  bear  with  me,  I  want  to  point  this 
but,  that  the  bill  which  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  overwhelmingly  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Senate  provided  for  the 


comparable  price  formula.  My  colleague 
has  most  generously  conceded  the  point, 
to  abandon  that  formula,  and  to  take 
the  price  at  which  wool  was  supported 
in  1946.  The  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  proposes  to  ask  that  we  take, 
not  that,  but  90  percent  of  the  parity 
price. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  and  my  able 
colleague,  that  our  friends  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  are  really  trying  to  take  the 
short  wool  with  the  long  wool. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  “the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  will  say  in 
reply  to  the  senior  Senator  from'  Wj’o- 
ming  that  he  was  once  himself  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  citizen.  He  learned  his  trade 
with  us  in  Massachusetts.  He  learned 
his  persuasive  arguments  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  that  is  what  I  am  meeting 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  made  the 
suggestion  originally  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  be  adopted  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
which  are  contained  in  the  report,  from 
which  I  quote  as  follows; 

In  1946  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
paid  on  the  average  between  41  and  42  cents 
a  pound  for  wool  in  the  grease.  On  the  basis 
of  January  1947  figures,  the- support  price 
for  wool,  as  proposed  in  the  present  bill, 
would  be  44.1  cents  a  pound  for  1947.  In 
order  to  sell  domestic  wools  during  the  past 
year  in  competition  with  imported  wools, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  in¬ 
curred  a  considerable  loss.  To  establish  the 
support  level  as  proposed  in  the  present  bill 
would  undoubtedly  result  in  even  greater 
losses  for  1947.  If  the  present  parity-price 
level  continues  through  January  1948,  losses 
during  1918  probably  would  also  be  greater 
than  in  1946.  We  recommend,  therefore — 

This  Is  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  the  present  administration. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  support 
price  level  for  the  2-year  period  be  “not  less 
than  the  price  at  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  supported  wool  in  1946.’’ 
The  establishment  of  a  comparable  price  for 
wool  and  for  lambs  could  then  await  study 
of  the  whole  problem  of  revising  the  parity 
formula  which  was  discussed  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  on  January  22  and 
with  your  committee  on  January  23. 

The  amendment  carries  out  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Of  course,  this  whole  program 
is  an  emergency  proposition;  it  merely 
takes  care  of  the  wool  problem  tem¬ 
porarily;  it  is  certainly  not  a  broad  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  wool  problem.  I  hope 
we  may  have  time  to  work  out  such  a 
solution,  and,  if  possible,  work  it.  out  be¬ 
fore,  at  least,  we  confront  the  1948  prob¬ 
lem.  But  in  this  emergency  situation 
and  since  under  the  bill  the  wool  bought 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
will  be  sold  at  a  loss  anyway,  it  seenjs  to 
me  only  reasonable  to  ask  the  wool  grow¬ 
ers  that  they  take  the  41-  and  42-cent 
price  which  has  been  guaranteed,  and  we 
can  determine  later  what  kind  of.  parity 
there  should  be,  what  kind  of  comparable 
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price  there  should  be.  I  certainly  shall 
oppose  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  there  be  this  other 
basis,  which  would  be  lower  than  the 
comparable  price,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  reasonable  proposal  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  and  in  accord  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Democratic  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Mr.  CAPPER  and  Mr.  DONNELL  ad- 
»  dressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  after 
I  have  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas.  I  wish  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  Edward  A. 
O’Neal,  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  in  which  he  says: 

I  understand  the  Senate  plans  to  consider 
the  three  Important  agriculture  bills — S.  814, 
providing  a  program  to  safeguard  the  price 
of  wool;  H.  R.  2102,  providing  for  a  temporary 
continuation  of  the  farm-laaor  program; 
and  S.  350,  providing  for  the  extension  of  the 
life  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation — 
all  of  which  have  been  favorably  reported  by 
your  committee. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
strongly  supports  and  urges  the  speedy  en¬ 
actment  of  these  three  measures. 

(1)  Wool:  S.  814  establishes  a  comparable 
price  for  wool  and  directs  that  the  price  of 
wool  be  supported  at  90  percent  of  the  com¬ 
parable  price  or  at  the  level  of  the  1946  sup¬ 
port  price,  whichever  is  higher,  until  the  end 
of  the  Steagall  period,  December  31,  1948,  and 
authorizes  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  sell  wool  at  prices  competitive  with 
foreign  wool  in  order  to  enable  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  dispose  of  its  surplus  stocks  in  an 
orderly  manner.  The  present  wool  program 
is  scheduled  to  expire  April  15  and  the  grow¬ 
ers  will  be  left  without  protection  for  their 
new  crop  unless  this  legislation  is  speedily 
enacted.  This  legislation  seeks  to  give  the 
wool  growers  comparable  price  support  assist¬ 
ance  that  has  already  been  extended  to  other 
commodities  under  the  Steagall  Act  and  the 
Bankhead  Commodity  Loan  Act.  We  strongly 
oppose  S.  917,  which  seeks  to  establish  a 
much  lower  price  support  level.  This  would 
be  very  unfair  to  the  wool  growers  because 
the  present  parity  price  of  wool  is  out  of 
line  with  the  parity  price  of  other  commodi¬ 
ties. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
President,  in  regard  to  the  amendment 
which  I  proposed,  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  had  suggested  to  me,  I  wish 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  correct  the 
wording  as  stated  by  me,  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  line  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  had  in  mind  and  with  what 
he  pointed  out  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cuture  had  stated  in  their  report  on  the 
bill.  So  on  page  2,  line  2,  after  the  word 
“price”,  I  desire  to  insert  the  words  “not 
less  than  that”,  and  eliminate  the  word 
“at”,  so  that  it  will  read: 

The  price  not  less  than  that  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  under¬ 
taken  to  support  wool  in  1946. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment,  as  he  has  done. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  position,  has  made  it  clear 
that  he  will  not  support  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonsxall]  to  drive  down  further  the 


price  which  the  domestic  producers  of 
wool  may  receive,  I  shall  not  make  any 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re¬ 
quest  of  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wy¬ 
oming  [Mr.  Robertson],  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  desire  to  ask  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  a  ques¬ 
tion.  He  has  by  his  amendment  stricken 
out  of  section  2  the  reference  to  the  com¬ 
parable  price  for  wool  as  of  January  of 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  wool  is 
produced.  In  that  connection  I  ask  him 
whether  or  not  section  3  of  the  bill, 
which  provides  an  obligation  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
monthly  a  comparable  price  for  wool, 
and  so  forth,  should  remain  in  the  bill, 
or  whether  section  3  should  be  stricken 
out.  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  Senator  will 
state  his  views  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  be  glad  to  state  them. 
Section  3  is  merely  a  directive  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
monthly  a  comparable  price  for  wool  as 
with  other  commodities,  such  as  cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts, 
but  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
price  which  would  be  paid  for  wool  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  my  amendment  has 
been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  further  what  useful  pur¬ 
pose  would  be  subserved  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  comparable  price  for 
wool  if  that  price  were  not  to  enter  into 
the  computation  to  be  made  under  sec¬ 
tion  2  of  this  measure? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  It 
would  give  us  the  information  which  is 
necessary  we  should  have  to  know  month 
by  month  what  the  comparable  price 
would  be  as  compared  to  the  price  we  are 
receiving. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  So  the  amendment 
made  thus  far  by  the  Senator  to  section 
2  would  not,  in  his  opinion,  make  advis¬ 
able  the  further  amendment  of  striking 
out  section  3? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I 
should  prefer  that  section  3  remain  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
to  the  fact  that  the  bill  extends  the  sup¬ 
port  price  for  a  period  of  2  years  only, 
and  if  section  3  is  left  in  the  bill,  which 
provides  for  a  study  of  the  comparable 
price,  and  announcement  of  the  com¬ 
parable  price  month  by  month,  it  could 
form  a  valuable  basis  for  future  studies 
because  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  after 
the  life  of  the  Steagall  amendment  ex¬ 
pires,  after  1947  and  1948,  we  will  have 
to  have  a  more  permanent  agricultural 
policy  for  our  country  and  we  will  need 
all  the  material  of  this  nature  we  can 
secure  in  order  to  effectuate  an  Intelli¬ 
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gent  policy.  So  I  think  it  would  be  valu¬ 
able  as  a  basis  for  future  studies. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  understand  therefore,  and  if  I  am  in¬ 
correct  I  should  be  glad  to  be  corrected, 
that  the  only  purpose  of  leaving  section 
3  In  the  bill  is  to  provide  from  month  to 
month  the  information  therein  required 
to  be  obtained,  and  that  there  is  no  man¬ 
datory  requirement  upon  either  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  or  any  other 
agency  or  official  to  use  that  information 
in  fixing  prices  under  this  bill  or  else¬ 
where.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Will  the  Chair  state  the  question  before 
the  Senate  at  the  present  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  rise  to  a  fur¬ 
ther  parliamentary  inqury.  Is  it  in 
order  at  the  present  time,  if  no  amend¬ 
ments  are  pending,  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
the  entire  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  presently  being 
considered  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  in  order 
now  to  present  a  bill  as  a  substitute  for 
the  pending  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute; 
yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Then,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  behalf  of  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Lodge!  and  myself  I 
offer  Senate  bill  917  as  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  Senate 
bill  814. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  to  insert  the  following: 

That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Domestic 
Wool  Act  of  1947.”  • 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized,  through  loans  or  purchases,  to 
protect  the  price  to  producers  of  domestic 
wool  in  the  continental  United  States  and 
Territories  during  the  period  April  15,  1947,  to 
December  31,  1948.  The  loan  or  purchase 
level  for  wool  during  this  period  shall  not  be 
in  excess  of  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
for  wool  as  determined  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  method  of  computation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  further 
authorized,  without  regard  to  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  by  any  law  to  dispose  of  existing  domes¬ 
tic  wool  stocks  and  such  further  stocks  as 
may  be  acquired  under  this  act,  at  prices 
which  will  permit  such  wool  to  be  sold  in 
competition  with  imported  wool. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  furthed 
authorized  to  adjust  loan  and  purchase  levels 
for  individual  grades  and  qualities-  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  a  fair  and  equita¬ 
ble  relationship  in  the  loan  and  purchase 
levels  for  the  various  grades  and  qualities  of 
wool  and  may  make  discounts  from  loan  and 
purchase  levels  for  ofl-quality,  inferior-grade, 
or  poorly  prepared  wool. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  briefly  on  Senate  bill  814 
and  the  bill  I  have  offered  on  behalf  of 
my  colleague  and  myself,  as  a  substitute 
therefor.  In  the  first  place  the  wool  in- 
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dustry  in  Massachusetts  has  no  desire  to 
put  the  wool  growers  of  this  country  out 
of  business.  In  fact,  in  ordinary  times 
they  depend  upon  the  American  wool 
growers  to  a  great  extent  for  their  busi¬ 
ness.  They  want  them  to  continue  in 
business.  They  want  the  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  to  increase.  At  the  same  time 
they  would  like  this  honorable  body  to 
remember  that  if  the  pending  bill  be¬ 
comes  law  and  the  policy  which  it  rep¬ 
resents  shall  be  continued,  then  over  a 
period  of  years — do  not  say  it  will  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  next  2  years— but  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  years— it  will  ultimately  deprive 
approximately  3,000  workers  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  of  employment  and  in  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large  it  will  deprive  approximately 
6,000  workers  of  employment.  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  such  is  the  extent  of  the 
wool  trade  in  this  country  as  apart  from 
the  wool  growers  and  apart  from  the  wool 
manufacturers. 

In  substance,  what  this  bill,  if  it 
should  become  law,  will  do  over  a  period 
of  years  is  to  put  the  Government  into 
the  exclusive  position  of  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  all  the  domestic  wool.  The  wool 
trade  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts  is 
one  of  the  oldest  businesses  in  Massa- 
setts.  It  is  an  honorable  trade,  it  is  a 
respected  trade,  and  it  has  a  legitimate 
function  in  the  business  of  our  country. 
But  what  we  want  to  do - 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
I  have  but  a  few  remarks  to  make,  and 
I  should  like  to  finish  them,  but  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  and  I  shall  not  interrupt  him  again. 
I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that  if 
the  bill  which  has  just  been  explained  by 
my  colleague  should  be  passed  it  would 
result  in  driving  the  wool  trade  of  Boston 
out  of  business  and  depriving  some  6,000 
persons  of  their  jobs. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  said  “ulti¬ 
mately.” 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Ultimately.  The 
bill  which  my  colleague  is  sponsoring  de¬ 
clares  a  policy  for  a  period  ending  De¬ 
cember  31,  1948.  The  substitute  which 
the  Senator  now  proposes  provides  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  ends  on  December  31,  1948. 
The  bill  which  my  colleague  has  de¬ 
fended  provides  for  the  purchase  of  wool 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at 
the  level  at  which  wool  was  purchased 
during  the  year  1946.  The  bill  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  support  purchase  of  wool 
at  90  percent  of  parity.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  on  what  logical  basis 
he  asks  the  Senate  to  believe  that  the 
wool  trade  of  Boston  will  not  be  driven 
out  of  business  if  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  purchases  wool  at  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  but  will  be  driven  out  of 
business  if  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  purchases  it  at  the  price  of 
1946,  under  which  the  wool  trade  pros¬ 
pered? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  will  answer  the 
Senator’s  Inquiry  in  this  way;  It  will 
allow  the  wool  trade  and  citizens  engaged 
in  private  enterprise  an  opportunity  to 
buy  some  of  the  domestic  wool  at  market 


prices.  At  this  time,  in  answer  to  the 
Senator’s  question,  1  should  like  to  read 
some  figures  into  the  Record  which  I  In¬ 
tend  to  place  in  the  Record  at  a  little 
later  time. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  realize  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  wishes  to  proceed,  but  I  should  like 
to  ask  him  one  question.  I  observe  in 
Senate  bill  814  the  requirement  that — . 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  di¬ 
rected,  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  op¬ 
erations  to  support  a  price  to  producers  of 
wool  produced  (shorn  or  pulled)  In  the  cal¬ 
endar  years  1947  and  1948  in  the  United 
States  and  Its  Territories  at  the  higher  of 
(1)  90  percent  of  the  comparable  price  for 
wool  as  of  January  of  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  wool  is  produced,  or  (2)  the  price 
at  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  undertaken  to  support  wool  in  1946. 

The  question  I  desire  to  propound  to 
the  Senator  is.  Did  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  undertake  to  support  wool 
in  1946  at  one  price  throughout  the  year 
or  did  that  price  vary  from  time  to  time 
during  the  year  1946?  If  it  varied,  which 
price,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator,  would 
govern  in  this  particular  language  in  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  814 — the  lowest  price,  or  the  high¬ 
est  price,  or  some  intermediate  price? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  answer  to 
the  Senator’s  inquiry  I  should  say  that 
I  have  only  one  price,  that  at  which  wool 
was  bought  in  1946.  I  cannot  tell  the 
Senator  whether  wool  was  bought  at  dif¬ 
ferent  prices.  I  do  know  the  price  at 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  says 
the  CCC  bought  wool  in  1946,  and  that 
is  the  price  I  should  like  to  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  place  in  the 
Record  the  list  of  prices,  which,  to  the 
best  of  my  information  is  correct.  Prices 
are  given  both  for  wool  in  grease  and 
for  clean  fine  wool. 

‘  The  1946  prices — which  is  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming — are  42.1  cents  for  wool  in  grease, 
and  $1.25  for  clean  fine  wool.  Ninety 
percent  of  parity,  which  is  the  proposal 
submitted  by  the  Senators  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  would  give  prices  of  37.7 
cents  for  wool  in  grease,  and  $1.11  for 
clean  fine  wool.  The  present  price  of 
wool  on  the  market  is  38  cents  for  wool 
in  grease,  and  $1.20  for  clean  fine  wool. 
I  shall  add  the  price  of  comparable  wool, 
which  is  now  no  longer  in  the  discussion. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  comparable  price 
for  wool  is  46.9  cents  for  wool  in  grease, 
and  $1.39  for  clean  fine  wool.  All  these 
prices  are  as  of  April  1,  1947. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  give  us 
the  source  of  his  figures? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  source  of 
my  figures  is  the  National  Wool  Trade 
Association. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  figure  submitted  to 
the  committee  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  90  percent  of  the  price 
of  comparable  wool  was  44.1  cents. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  that  was  the  figure  as  of  the 
1st  of  the  year.  These  figures  are  as  of 
April  1,  1943- 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  the  market  price  for 
grease  wool,  which  the  Senator  gave  as 
38  cents,  the  April  1  price? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Thirty-eight 
cents  is  the  present  market  price  for  wool 
in  grease. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  of  April  1? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  of  April  1. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
did  not  understand  that  he  was  giving 
the  April  1  prices. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
figures,  in  the  form  of  a  table,  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


[Apr.  1,  1947] 


Greasy 

Clean 

fine 

Cents 

Dollars 

90  percent  of  comparable . 

40.9 

1.39 

1946  prices... . 

42.1 

1.2.4 

90  percent  of  parity... . 

I’resent  foreign  wool  with  duty  (34 

37.7 

1.11 

cents)  added . 

38.0 

1.20 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  At  the  present 
time  the  Government  has  approximately 
480,000,000  pounds  of  wool  as  an  inven¬ 
tory.  That  is  30,000,000  pounds  more 
than  was  mentioned  by  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming,  but  I  think  that  is 
the  correct  figure  as  of  the  present  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  My 
figure  of  450,000,000  poimds  was  approvi- 
mate  only.  It  varies  from  month  to 
month. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senators 
from  Massachusetts  are  entirely  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  Senators  from  Wyoming, 
in  that  this  inventory  of  wool  should  be 
eliminated  in  an  orderly  manner.  The 
inventory  of  wool,  which  represents  the 
domestic  wool  purchased  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  has  been  built  up  because  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  wool  has  been  under  the 
price  at  which  the  Government  could  sell 
it.  If  either  of  the  bills  becomes  law  it 
will  permit  the  Government,  in  an  or¬ 
derly  way,  to  get  rid  of  the  big  inventory 
of  wool  and  make  the  market  a  more 
orderly  one  in  the  future. 

The  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
also  makes  wool  a  basic  agricultural 
commodity.  I  mentioned  that  not  be¬ 
cause  it  necessarily  affects  the  price  at 
which  the  Government  will  buy  wool  un¬ 
der  the  formula  suggested,  but  because 
it  may  affect  the  purchase  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  at  a  different  level,  of  many 
other  agricultural  commodities.  That 
information  is  obtained  from  page  4  of 
the  committee’s  report  on  Senate  bill  814, 
and  is  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  He  says : 

To  add  wool  to  the  six  basic  commodities 
now  named  in  existing  legislation  might  re¬ 
sult  in  changing  the  computation  of  com¬ 
parable  prices  and  support  prices  for  many 
of  the  other  commodities  which  are  affected 
by  section  4  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Stegall 
amendment  and  other  legislation. 

I  mention  that  that  provision  is  still 
in  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
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and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  it  might  have  the  effect  de¬ 
scribed  on  the  cost  prices  of  other  com¬ 
modities. 

What  we  in  Massachusetts  want  is  to 
help  the  wool  grower  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  wool  trader  to  stay  in  business, 
and  not  to  keep  the  Government  in  the 
wool  business  indefinitely. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  in  ordinary 
years  we  buy  between  600,000,000  and 
700,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  During  the 
past  few  years  we  have  bought  as  much 
as  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  When 
we  get  back  to  the  normal  level  of  600,- 
000,000  to  700,000,000  pounds,  our  do¬ 
mestic  crop  will  be  approximately  half 
of  all  we  use.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to 
make  it  possible  to  use  that  domestic 
crop  by  placing  a  floor  under  the  prices 
for  the  wool  grower,  so  that  the  price  of 
wool  will  not  fall  as  low  as  8  cents,  as  it 
did  in  1932,  and  to  keep  the  Government 
out  of  business  so  far  as  we  can  do  so. 

This  is  a  stopgap  law  for  1947  and 
1948.  However,  we  must  remember  that 
if  this  bill  becomes  law  and  those  who 
are  now  in  the  wool  trade  have  to  go  out 
of  that  business,  or  suffer  a  substantial 
reduction  in  their  business,  we  may  And 
if  we  try  to  adopt  some  new  system  in 
1949  there  will  not  be  the  market  for  wool 
that  there  is  at  the  present  time. 

As  I  understand,  the  wool  cooperatives 
sell  about  20  percent  of  the  domestic 
supply.  The  remainder  80  percent  is 
sold  by  the  wool  trade.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  get  any  of  it  in  the  last  few 
years,  because  it  has  been  off  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and,  consequently,  to  supply  the 
market  they  have  to  buy  foreign  wools. 

What  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Robertson]  says  as  to  80  percent  of  the 
wool  coming  in  from  the  foreign  market 
is  entirely  correct.  But  that  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  woolen  mills  or  the  fault 
of  the  wool  traders.  It  is  the  fault  of 
the  Government  in  keeping  the  price  so 
high  that  the  wool  traders  cannot  buy 
the  wool  and  sell  it  to  the  wool  indus¬ 
try,  because  the  industry  cannot  pay  that 
price  when  they  can  obtain  wool  from 
abroad  at  a  cheaper  price. 

What  has  been  the  result?  The  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget,  in  response  to  a  let¬ 
ter  from  me,  states  that  as  of  June  30, 

1947,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  have  outstand¬ 
ing  in  the  price-support  program  ap¬ 
proximately  $225,970,000,  of  which  $169,- 
000,000  will  be  in  wool  and  the  balance 
in  other  commodities.  As  of  June  30, 

1948,  they  estimate  the  total  price-sup¬ 
port  program  will  be  $348,375,000,  of 
which  $116,000,000  will  be  in  wool.  Ac¬ 
tually,  as  of  June  30, 1946,  the  total  price- 
support  program  was  $472,987,000,  of 
which  $243,416,000,  or  a  little  more  than 
half,  was  in  wool.  In  other  words,  the 
expenditures  which  it  has  been  necessary 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
make  in  order  to  sustain  the  price  of  wool 
under  the  laws  which  have  been  passed, 
has  amounted  to  more  than  half  of  all 
the  expenditures  it  has  had  to  make  for 
the  entire  price-support  program  for  all 
commodities. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  in  two 
particulars  this  bill  goes  further  than  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recom¬ 


mended  in  his  report  to  the  committee. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  cor¬ 
rected  one,  and  wool  as  a  basic  commod¬ 
ity  is  still  in  the  bill.  The  Senator  has 
argued  that  the  flocks  of  sheep  in  this 
country  are  diminishing.  I  submit  most 
respectfully  that  80  percent  of  the  weight 
value  and  66  percent  of  the  money  value 
of  sheep  is  in  meat  and  one-third  of  the 
money  value  is  in  wool.  In  the  past  few 
years  meat  prices  have  been  very  high, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Government 
has  been  supporting  wool.  That  situa¬ 
tion  has  already  been  discussed.  It  does 
not  seem  that  the  wool  producer  has 
suffered. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  that  the 
Massachusetts  wool  trade  has  no  desire 
to  put  the  wool  growers  out  of  business. 
They  want  to  encourage  the  domestic 
supply  of-  wool,  stay  in  business  them¬ 
selves,  and  keep  the  Government  out  of 
the  business.  If  I  know  anything  of 
what  is  desired  in  this  country  today,  it 
is  the  free-enterprise  system.  We  do 
not  want  the  Government  put  in  the 
position  of  having  to  buy  and  sell  in 
peacetime  the  ordinary  necessaries  of 
life. 

The  question  of  tariffs  and  quotas  has 
been  referred  to.  The  wool  traders  of 
Boston  certainly  are  not  against  higher 
tariffs,  if  that  be  the  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  wool  grower.  They  are 
against  quotas.  I  think,  although  I  do 
not  know  this,  that  the  wool  growers 
themselves  are  against  quotas.  The 
wool  trade  is  against  the  quota  system 
because  the  situation  is  too  uncertain. 
The  amount  of  wool  used  this  year  and 
the  amount  of  wool  to  be  used  next  year 
are  so  variable  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  any  administrator  prop¬ 
erly  to  fix  the  price  quotas. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  conclude  these  few 
remarks  by  saying  that  we  want  some 
bill;  we  do  not  want  to  end  all  legislation 
on  the  subject.  We  want  a  floor  put 
under  the  wool  grower’s  prices,  but  we 
do  not  want  the  floor  so  high  that  we 
cannot  compete  in  the  free  wool  market 
in  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  one  question  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wyoming,  if  he  will 
be  kind  enough  to  answer.  In  1946  was 
the  price  at  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  undertook  to  support  wool ' 
the  same  throughout  the  entire  12 
months? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  The 
average  price  for  fine  wool  during  that 
period  was  41.6  cents. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  But  the  price  itself 
varied  in  different  portions  of  the  year 
1946,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Not 
materially. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Was  it  substantially 
the  same  at  all  times? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  It  was 
substantially  the  same  at  all  times. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  point  I  had  in 
mind  was  that  which  I  suggested  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  namely, 
that  in  section  2  the  Commodity  Credit 
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Corporation  is  directed  to  support  a  price 
in  1947  and  1948  not  less  than  that  at 
which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  undertaken  to  support  wool  in 
1946.  If  the  price  varied  at  different 
times  during  the  year  1946  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  this 
section  which  should  be  cleared. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  There 
is  no  ambiguity.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  knows  very  well  what  the 
price  was  in  1946,  and  that  will  be  the 
price,  and  not  less  than  that  price,  for 
wool  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  In  January  of  1946  it 
was  substantially  the  same  as  it  was  in 
December  of  1946? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  did  not  support  a  price  of  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  or  96  percent  of  parity.  It 
supported  a  price  at  a  level  which  is  felt 
necessary  to  save  a  vanishing  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  from  extinction.  At  this 
time,  as  I  recall,  it  is  supporting  the  price 
of  wool  at  as  high  as  118  percent  of  pari¬ 
ty;  but  that  was  a  price  which  the  De¬ 
partment  determined  was  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  the  wool  grower  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  producing  wool,  and  was  not  fixed 
according  to  any  percentage  of  parity. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  one  further  question.  There 
was  some  variation  between  the  price  at 
which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
undertook  to  support  wool  in  a  number 
of  periods  in  1946,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I  do 
not  think  there  was,  for  the  identical 
type  of  wool.  There  are  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  wool  that  it  is  very  rarely 
that  two  different  types  would  have  the 
same  price.  But  for  actually  the  same 
type  of  wool,  the  same  kind  of  wool,  the 
price  was  the  same. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  year? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming. 
Throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  Senator  does  not 
regard  it  as  necessary,  therefore,  to  in¬ 
sert  the  words  ‘^of  parity”  in  this  section? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
Introduced  by  the  Senators  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  offered  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  pending  bill  is,  1  believe, 
written  by  the  Boston  wool  trade.  I  need 
only  read  the  first  four  or  five  words : 

To  encourage  the  production  of  sheep. 

How  is  it  possible  to  encourage  the 
production  of  sheep  when  the  purpose 
is  to  reduce  the  price  of  wool  at  a  time 
when  the  industry  is  being  liquidated? 

Figures  have  been  presented  to  show 
that  the  sheep  population  is  now  the  low¬ 
est  in  68  years;  but  still  the  Boston  wool 
trade  proposes  to  lower  wool  prices  still 
more  and  force  still  more  liquidation,  at 
a  time  when  the  Boston  wool  trade 
itself  is  making  plenty  of  money.  In 
fact,  the  number  of  dealers  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  wool  trade  has  increased.  There  are 
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more  dealers  now  than  there  were  5 
years  ago.  They  handle  all  the  wool  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  a 
fee  basis.  They  store  all  the  w'ool  at  a 
good  profit.  It  is  true  that  possibly  they 
do  not  make  quite  so  much  money  as 
if  there  were  a  fluctuating  gambling 
market,  but  they  make  a  reasonable 
profit  with  which  they  ought  to  be  satis¬ 
fied. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  portion  of  a 
statement  which  I  made  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  and  should  like  to  have  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  it  inserted  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Briefly,  Mr.  President, 
the  statement  to  which  I  have  referred 
shows  that  the  president  of  Draper  &  Co. 
received  a  total  compensation,  including 
basic  salary,  bonus,  and  premiums  paid 
on  annuity  contracts,  of  $161,000;  and 
the  statement  also  shows  that  other  of¬ 
ficials  of  his  company  received  up  to  $90,- 
000  a  year  and  more — all  at  a  time  when 
the  wool-growing  industry  in  this  coun¬ 
try  was  being  liquidated.  So  I  cannot 
understand  why  they  should  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  committee  and  present 
themselves  as  an  industry  going  out  of 
business.  It  seems  to  me  absolutely 
absurd. 

At  the  present  time,  and  for  many 
years  past,  the  price  of  wool  has  been 
supported  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Since  the  existence  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  it  has 
had  an  over-all  net  profit  of  $55,000,- 
000  in  its  program  in  support  of  all  farm 
prices.  That  is  contrary  to  the  state¬ 
ments  made  in  numerous  articles  ap¬ 
pearing  in  magazines  and  newspapers 
in  the  United  States.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  little  loss  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  support  of  certain  farm 
prices,  but  the  Corporation  has  had  an 
over-all  net  profit  during  all  the  years 
of  its  existence,  of  $55,000,000. 

Let  us  compare  that  situation,  Mr, 
President,  with  the  situation  of  industry, 
which  during  the  war  years  was  guaran¬ 
teed  a  return  on  the  basis  of  cost  plus 
profit.  The  War  Department  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  its  concellations  of  contracts 
v/ith  business,  paid  business,  up  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1947,  $4,694,055,000.  The  Navy 
Department  paid  business  a  gross  of  ^,- 
236,900,000 — and  that  at  a  time  wlien 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  in 
connection  with  its  program  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  agricultural  prices — the  prices  of 
commodities  just  as  important  to  the 
country  during  the  war  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  other  goods  or  articles  needed  in 
the  war— had  an  actual  profit  of  $55.- 
000,000. 

There  are  other  subjects  which  I 
should  like  to  discuss,  but  time  now  will 
not  permit,  to  show  how  business  con¬ 
stantly,  and  even  as  of  today,  has  re¬ 
ceived  large  subsidies — for  Instance, 
huge  subsidies  have  been  paid  to  the 
copper,  zinc,  and  lead  producers  as  well 
as  to  other  industries — whereas  the 


farm  price-support  program  has  con¬ 
stantly  shown  a  profit. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  bill  814  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Grange, 
and  every  other  major  farm  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  has  the  approval  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  it  has  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  National 
Wool  Growers  Association.  In  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it  there  is  only  the  Boston  wool 
trade,  which  will  exist  regardless  of 
whether  this  bill  is  passed. 

Exhibit  A 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

Mr.  Malcolm  Green,  who  was  asked  to 
testify  In  behalf  of  the  wool-trades  position 
by  Senator  Saltonstall  and  who,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  will  testify  for  the  wool  trade  at  a 
later  date,  is  the  vice  president  of  Draper 
&  Co. 

Draper  &  Co.  is  one  of  the  largest  handlers 
of  wool  in  the  United  States  and  in  addition 
to  handling  raw  wool  has  a  subsidiary  com¬ 
pany  which  makes  tops  (known  as  the 
Draper  Top  Co.). 

This  company  never  attempted  to  become 
a  handler  of  domestic  wool  during  this  war 
period  under  the  Government’s  wool-purchase 
program.  This  program  began 'in  April  1943 
and  has  continued  .since.  Three  domestic 
clips  of  wool  handled  during  the  war. 
Draper  &  Co.  did  not  assist  or  take  any  part 
in  this  program. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  they  now 
step  in  and  oppose  a  program  which  is  de¬ 


signed  Jo  care  for  the  domestic  producer, 
since  they  have  had  no  interest  in  him  during 
this  period,  unless  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  their  high  speculative  profits. 

This  company  had  a  review  of  its  profits 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  just  re¬ 
cently.  A  statment  of  this  review  and  de¬ 
cision  by  the  Bureau  Is  attached  herewith. 

This  statement  refers  only  to  the  salaries, 
bonuses,  and  pensions  of  the  officers.  It  does 
not  show  the  net  profit  to  the  company, 
which  undoubtedly  must  have  been  great 
considering  the  salaries,  and  so  forth,  paid. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Green,  when  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  stated 
that  theonly  reason  for  opposing  the  growers 
was  to  permit  a  good  old  Boston  industry  to 
live.  The  Internal  Revenue  has  another 
name  for  it. 

A  case  in  The  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Docket  No.  6376,  promul¬ 
gated  September  28,  1945,  Draper  &  Co.,  Inc., 
petitioner,  v.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue,  respondent,  in  which  the  rather  start¬ 
ling  statement  is  made,  as  follows: 

"4.  Officers’  compensation  disallowed,  $271,- 
218.41:  Officers’  compensation  of  $156,000, 
representing  basic  salaries  paid,  plus  bonus 
equal  to  100  percent  thereof,  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  as  reasonable  compensation  for  serv¬ 
ices  rendered.  The  amount  of  $427,216.41 
claimed  in  the  return  in  excess  thereof,  or 
$271,218.41,  is  therefore  determined  to  be  ex¬ 
cessive  compensation  for  services  actually 
rendered  and  not  deductible  as  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses.” 

The  table  gives  the  amounts  claimed  and 
the  amounts  allowed. 


claimed 


Name 

\ 

Basic 

salary 

Bonus 

Pi'emiums 
paid  on 
annuity 
contracts 

Total 

Paul  A.  Draper,  president  and  treasurer . 

Robert  W.  Dana,  vice  president . . . 

Malcolm  Green,  vice  president . . 

$30,000 
18, 000 
18,000 
12,000 

$102,  000 
72,000 
72,000 
27,000 

$29, 350. 81 
17, 579. 00 
17, 579. 00 
11, 709.  CO 

$161,350.81 
107,  579. 00 
107,  579. 00 
50,  709. 60 

Amounts  claimed.. . . . . . 

78,000 

273,000 

76, 218. 41 

427,  218. 41 

ALLOWED 


Paul  Draper . . .  .  ...  . . 

$30,000 

18,000 

18,000 

12,000 

$30,000 

18,000 

18,000 

12,000 

None 

None 

None 

None 

$60, 000. 00 
36, 000. 00 
36, 000. 00 
24, 000. 00 

Robert  W.  Dana . . . . 

Malcolm  Green . . . . . 

George  W.  Brown . . . . . . 

Amounts  allowed . . . . . 

78, 000 

78,000 

None 

156,000.00 

Amounts  disallowed . . . . . 

None 

195,000 

76, 218, 41 

271,218.41 

Yet,  Malcolm  Green,  vice  president  of 
Draper  &  Co.,  is  one  of  the  parties  who  has 
been  spearheading  the  attack  upon  wool 
growers,  and,  through  the  wool-trades  ac¬ 
tivities  and  their  corps  of  attorney-lobbyist.'^ 
In  Washington,  are  seeking  to  force  lower 
prices  on  domestic  wool. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  hour  is  growing  late,  and 
therefore  I  shall  detain  the  Senate  for 
only  a  few  minutes. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  show  my  hope 
that  the  bill  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
and  I  have  introduced  will  be  adopted  as 
a  substitute  for  the  pending  measure. 

As  the  Senate  realizes,  my  immediate 
Interest  in  this  measure  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Boston  wool  trade  Is  located  In 
the  State  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part 
to  represent;  and  there  are  some  6,000 
people,  3,000  of  whom  are  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  whose  livelihood  is  Involved. 


It  stands  to  reason  that  a  bill  such  as 
the  one  now  pending,  which  would  con¬ 
tinue  the  Government  in  the  wool  busi¬ 
ness,  is  naturally  dangerous  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  people  who  themselves  are 
engaged  in  the  wool  trade,  a  business 
which  has  had  a  clean  record  and  is 
more  than  100  years  old.  Nor  is  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  dwell  very  long  on  the  fact  that 
this  wool  will  be  sold  at  a  loss.  I  believe 
the  estimate  is  that  $75,000,000  will  be 
lost  this  year,  and,  of  course;  that  loss 
will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  American 
taxpayers. 

My  colleague  has  advanced  the  very 
valid  argument  that  legislation  of  this 
kind  is  definitely  a  step  away  from  get¬ 
ting  the  Government  out  of  this  type  of 
economic  activity.  I  understand  that 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Dodd,  has  testified  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  hoped  to  be  able  to  get 
out  of  the  wool  business.  Of  course,  leg- 
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Islation  of  this  type  is  not  a  step  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  President,  the  longer  I  serve  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  the  more  I  am  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  all  of  us  are 
essentially  members  of  one  team.  We 
have  the  wool  growers  who  raise  the 
wool;  we  have  the  people  in  the  wool 
trade,  who  handle  the  wool,  buy  it,  and 
sell  it;  we  have  the  laborers  and  the  man¬ 
agement  who  process  wool  and  make  it 
into  things  which  you  and  I  wear;  and 
then  we  have  the  consumers  who  wear  it. 
Certainly  it  is  entirely  possible  that  those 
of  us  who  serve  in  the  Congress  have  the 
brains  to  fashion  a  measure  which  will 
reconcile  all  those  different  interests  and 
place  this  vital  activity  on  a  sound  foot¬ 
ing,  for  it  certainly  is  a  vital  activity  and 
one  which  in  time  of  war  has  shown  how 
important  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  any  longer,  but  I  wish  the  Record 
to  show  my  hope  that  Senate  bill  917  will 
be  substituted  for  Senate  bill  814. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I  de¬ 
sire  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  support  of 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee.  I 
agree  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge]  that  Congress 
should  do  everything  in  its  power  to  with¬ 
draw  the  Federal  Government  from  com¬ 
petition  with  private  industry  or  private 
enterprise.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  this 
bill  would  merely  continue  for  2  years 
the  Government’s  interest  in  supporting 
the  price  of  wool  on  a  basis  comparable 
to  that  which  already  is  maintained  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  basic 
commodities  and  the  so-called  Steagall 
commodities. 

I  wish  to  point  out  further  that  those 
engaged  in  the  wool  industry  are  asking 
for  no  special  consideration  at  this  time. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  war  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  production  of  wool  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  for  wool  in  the  national 
defense  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  They  were  among  the  last  produc¬ 
ing  groups  in  the  United  States  to  ask 
for  any  support  or  assistance  or  cooper¬ 
ation  from  the  Federal  Government  in 
connection  with  handling  their  partic¬ 
ular  commodity. 

Recently  the  President  declared  the 
official  end  of  hostilities;  but  under 
existing  statutes  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  obligated  to  support  the  prices 
of  the  Steagall  and  basic  commodities 
during  the  years  1947  and  1948.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  merely  give 
the  same  consideration  to  wool.  Unless 
that  is  accorded  the  wool  industry,  there 
will,  in  fact,  be  discrimination  against  it. 

I  desire  to  support  wholeheartedly  the 
bill  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Robertson]  which  has  been  re¬ 
ported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  think  its 
enactment  is  essential  and  vital  in  pre¬ 
serving  for  wool  the  same  price  pro¬ 
tection  that  is  given  other  commodities. 

Mr.  President,  we  v^jsh  this  action  to 
be  taken  now,  so  as  to  enable  the  other 
branch  of  Congress  to  take  action  prior 
to  April  15. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  the 
debate  in  any  way,  but  I  should  like  to 
mention  that  for  the  first  time  in  his¬ 


tory  the  Boston  wool  dealers  are  han¬ 
dling  800,000,000  pounds  of  wool  a  year, 
and  many  competent  persons  say  that 
the  consumption  of  1,000.000,000  pounds 
of  wool  a  year  will  continue.  I  confess 
Mr.  President,  that  I  am  not  that  opti¬ 
mistic.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  can  remain  at  that  figure  for 
many  years.  It  seems  to  me  that  prob¬ 
ably  it  will  drop  to  somewhere  around 
800,000,000  pounds. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  how  the 
jobs  of  6,000,  or  1,000,  or  100  people  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Boston  wool  dealers’  busi¬ 
ness  are  in  jeopardy  in  any  way  what¬ 
soever. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  the  vote  is  taken  I  should  like  to  say 
just  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  sup¬ 
port  price  on  wool.  This  is  more  than  a 
support  program.  Under  this  scheme 
the  Government  is  proposing  to  guaran¬ 
tee  wartime  prices  for  the  next  two  years 
to  a  group  of  wool  producers  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  all  other 
farmers. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Senators, 
the  act  we  are  considering  is  a  wartime 
measure.  It  is  a  measure  which  was 
passed  during  the  war  for  the  protection 
of  wool  farmers,  with  a  definite  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  those  farmers 
that  it  would  expire  when  the  war  was 
over;  and  the  war  is  now  over.  I  am  not 
arguing  that  the  wool  farmers  are  not 
entitled  to  some  consideration,  but  they 
are  not  entitled  to  receive  any  more  con¬ 
sideration  than  is  afforded  the  producers 
of  other  agricultural  commodities. 

I  have  here  a  few  figures  I  should  like 
to  read  to  show  how  the  money  under 
the  program  proposed  would  be  distrib¬ 
uted.  The  latest  estimated  figure  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  as  to  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  is  $32,000,000,  and  the  highest 
estimate  from  other  sources  is  $75,- 
000,000.  For  the  purpose  of  this  argu¬ 
ment  I  have  taken  the  figure  of  $32,- 
000,000  a  year. 

The  State  of  Wyoming  would  receive 
$2,500,000,  and  their  proportionate  part 
of  the  payment  through  Federal  income 
taxes  would  be  $30,000. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Where  did  the  Senator 
get  these  figures? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  From  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  Yearbook  of  1946, 
which  I  have  here,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
show  me  wherein  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Are  the  figures  based 
on  a  loss?  There  may  be  a  profit,  as 
there  has  been  on  many  commodities. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  Senator 
thinks  there  is  any  probability  of  a  profit, 
then  there  would  be  no  need  for  the 
support  price.  The  farmers  would  make 
more  money  without  it.  So,  all  those  in 
favor  of  the  measure  are  acting  under 
the  assumption  there  would  be  a  loss. 


Mr.  YOUNG.  If  there  should  be  no 
bill  passed  at  all,  there  would  be  no  way 
of  disposing  of  the  wool.  It  would  re¬ 
main  on  the  shelves. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Government 
could  dispose  of  this  wool  today  as  readily 
as  2  years  hence  when  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  is  to  expire.  My  estimate  as  to 
losses  were  obtained  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  As  to  the  probable 
losses? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  As  to  the  probable 
losses  under  the  bill  if  it  shall  be  passed. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  information  given  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  was  talking  to  Mr. 
Cooper  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
today  as  to  estimated  losses. 

The  State  of  Idaho  would  receive 
$1,100,000,  and  its  proportionate  pay¬ 
ment  would  be  $55,000. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  42  cents  a  pound  for  the  raw  wool, 
or  even  41  cents  or  less,  is  too  high  for 
the  producer  to  receive  in  this  day  and 
age? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  price  of  wool,  and  what 
it  should  be,  to  answer  the  question,  but  I 
will  say  that  the  wool  grower  has  no  more 
right  to  this  subsidy  than  other  farmers. 

.  Mr.  THYE.  Again  may  I  imposed 
"uapon  the  Senator’s  time  for  just  a  slight 
observation  on  this  question?  During 
the  war  years  there  had  to  be  held  in 
reserve  a  great  amount  of  wool  for  war 
purposes,  and  because  it  was  held  in  re¬ 
serve  there  was  a  great  accumulation  of 
foreign  wool  held  in  the  British  Isles,  as 
well  as  the  wool  we  had  under  our  own 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

In  the  event  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  were  to  cease  the  support 
price,  then  the  wool  price  would  have  to 
drop  to  whatever  level  at  which  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  find  itself,  would  it  not?  It 
might  go  to  34,  it  might  go  to  38,  but  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  it  would  drop  until 
the  time  when  foreign  wool  would  no 
longer  find  it  profitable  to  come  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  Only  then  would  we  commence  to 
use  up  not  only  our  own  clip  of  today,  but 
the  clips  we  have  in  storage  under  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  holding. 
So  the  question  is  simply  this.  Should  we 
further  ruin  the  sheep  producing  areas 
of  the  Nation,  and  drive  them  down  to 
a  position  lower  than  that  in  which  they 
already  find  themselves,  or  should  we 
give  consideration  to  some  type  of  sup¬ 
port  program  for  the  wool  producer? 
As  I  see  the  situation,  we  are  either  going 
to  support  the  price,  or  the  price  is  going 
to  drop  until  the  foreigner  ceases  to  ex¬ 
port  his  wool  to  this  country. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Surprising  as  it 
seems,  I  agree  100  percent  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  statement  could  be  made 
in  connection  with  any  commodity  that 
is  produced  here.  I  know  the  price  would 
drop,  and  would  seek  its  level,  because 
I  happen  to  come  from  the  northeastern 
section,  where  the  price  of  commodities 
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is  not  held  up  by  a  support  program,  and 
I  know  exactly  what  happens  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  price.  The  American  farmers  have 
to  bring  production  down  to  peacetime 
requirements  as  they  did  following  World 
War  I  or  Congress  has  to  establish  an 
over-all  support  program.  The  only  way 
that  can  be  done  is  to  socialize  agricul¬ 
ture  over  a  period  of  years,  because  we 
cannot  have  support  prices,  we  cannot 
have  the  Government  supporting  any 
agricultural  commodity  above  the  free 
market,  unless  the  Government  monop¬ 
olizes  the  market. 

To  continue  the  statement — and  I 
should  like  to  get  these  figures  into  the 
Record — the  State  of  Montana  would  re¬ 
ceive  $2,400,000,  but  its  proportionate 
part  of  the  payment  would  be  only 
$55,000. 

The  State  of  Texas  would  receive 
$8,000,000,  and  pay  $850,000. 

The  State  of  Utah  would  receive 
$1,800,000,  and  would  pay  only  $60,000. 

The  State  of  Colorado  would  receive 
$1,300,000,  and  would  pay  $200,000. 

The  State  of  New  Mexico  would  re¬ 
ceive  $1,300,000,  and  would  pay  $30,000. 

The  State  of  South  Dakota  would  re¬ 
ceive  $1,100,000,  and  would  pay  $30,000. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  yield  again? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  Are  those  figures  based 
upon  an  orderly  disposal  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  holdings,  or 
on  the  basis  of  the  wool  price  of  today . 
as  compared  to  the  price  when  the  wool 
was  purchased  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation?  Do  they  represent  the 
result  if  we  were  to  sell  the  wool  on  the 
market  for  just  what  the  market  would 
offer  as  of  today?  Mr.  Dodd  did  not 
give  us  any  such  figures  when  he  testi¬ 
fied  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Unfortunately,  I  did 
not  have  access  to  Mr.  Dodd’s  figures,  be¬ 
cause,  as  the  Senator  knows,  this  bill  is 
being  rushed  through.  It  is  another 
emergency.  The  bill  is  being  rushed 
through  even  before  we  have  a  chance  to 
see  the  minutes  of  the  hearings.  There¬ 
fore  I  called  Mr.  Cooper,  who  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  me  as  being  the  wool  expert 
^of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
these  are  the  figures  he  gave  me,  based 
upon  an  estimate  of  a  loss  of  10  cents  a 
pound  on  all  wool  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

To  return  to  the  figures,  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  would  receive  $600,000, 
and  would  pay  $30,000. 

To  show  how  this  is  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  the  eastern  farmers,  I  pick  three 
States  now.  The  State  of  New  York  will 
pay  $6,400,000  under  the  bill,  and  the 
New  York  farmers  will  receive  $200,000. 

Pennsylvania  will  pay  $2,500,000,  un¬ 
der  the  bill,  and  the  farmers  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  receive  $200,000. 

My  own  State  of  Delaware  will  pay 
$320,000,  and  receive  a  little  less  than 
$1,300. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
junior  Senator  from  Delaware  one  more 
question.  What  is  the  wool  buyer  pay¬ 
ing  for  imported  wool  of  quality  compa¬ 


rable  to  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  now  holds?  The  Senator  said 
about  10  cents  a  pound  would  be  the  loss. 
Did  he  not  say  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Cooper  said  it 
was  estimated  that  10  cents  a  pound 
would  be  the  loss  if  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  were  to  continue 
purchasing  all  the  wool  and  then  have 
to  sell  it  on  the  free  market  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  foreign  wool.  I  do  not  know 
how  nearly  accurate  that  is,  but  those 
are  Mr.  Cooper’s  figures. 

Mr.  THYE.  Then,  in  order  to  protect 
wool,  the  tariff  should  be  upped  so  as  to 
afford  a  retaining  wall.  Otherwise  the 
wool  industry  would  be  ruined. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  on  that  statement,  but  it  is  dis¬ 
couraging  to  see  Senators  today  favor¬ 
ing  a  Government  hand-out  who  were 
yesterday  singing  the  praises  of  the  New 
Deal  trade-agreement  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
some  things  pertinent  to  this  subject 
have  not  been  said  which  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
First,  I  think  the  10  cents  a  pound,  the 
figure  given  to  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware,  is  completely  erroneous,  and  I  do 
not  think  anyone  in  the  wool  trade,  or 
any  wool  grower,  will  dispute  my  state¬ 
ment. 

Next,  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  we  will  be  contributing  very 
greatly  to  the  complete  decline  and  ulti¬ 
mate  extinction  of  the  wool  industry  of 
the  United  States. 

There  are  wool  manufacturers  in  my 
State,  and  at  one  time  Vermont  was  the 
most  important  sheep-producing  State 
in  the  Union.  I  think  this  matter  is  so 
big  that  we  cannot  look  at  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  any  single  area.  It  is  a 
great  national  problem  which  we  have 
to  consider.  We  have  got  to  consider  it 
for  this  reason.  Today  our  wool  growers 
are  not  competing  with  the  wool  growers 
of  other  parts  of  the  world  or  the  wool 
dealers  of  other  parts  of  the  world;  they 
are  competing  with  the  British  Empire 
for  the  wool  markets  of  the  world.  What 
has  happened  is  this:  England  has  con¬ 
sistently  sold  wool  on  the  American  mar¬ 
kets  for  just  under  the  United  States 
price  for  wool.  Therefore  our  wool  deal¬ 
ers  have  used  a  great  deal  more  foreign 
wool  than  they  have  American  wool. 

For  two  or  three  months  last  summer, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  the  American 
price  for  the  domestic  wool  and  the  price 
for  the  foreign  wool  were  approximately 
the  same,  and  dining  that  period  170,- 
000,000  pounds  of  American  wool  were 
disposed  of  for  a  fair  price,  but  here  is 
what  will  happen  if  we  adopt  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts: 
A  floor  under  wool  of  approximately  36 
cents  a  pound  will  be  fixed.  The  world 
price  today  is  38  cents  a  pound,  but  if 
forced  to  do  so,  England  will  lower  her 
price  just  below  36  cents  a  pound,  and 
will  continue  to  supply  the  American 
market,  just  as  she  has  been  doing  for 
the  last  year  or  two.  In  an  effort  to  get 
rid  of  her  own  tremendous  stock  pile  of 
wool,  which  she  is  successfully  doing. 

Furthermore,  the  wool  grower  cannot 
produce  wool  on  parity  today.  The 


parity  formula  is  grossly  unfair  to  many 
agricultural  commodities.  That  is  be¬ 
cause,  for  most  commodities,  the  base 
period  goes  back  to  1913  when  condi¬ 
tions  were  entirely  different.  There¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  get  production  during 
the  war  the  Government  has  had  to 
maintain  a  support  price  for  above 
parity.  Our  milk  producers  have  been 
getting  140  percent  of  parity.  Our  poul¬ 
try  producers  have  been  getting  130  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  during  most  of  the  war. 
They  could  not  have  produced  at  parity 
price. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  may  I  say  that  that  was  not  true 
of  the  poultry  growers  in  my  State,  be¬ 
cause  our  State  produces  broilei's,  and 
they  are  not  included  under  the  support 
program.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
one  more  question.  Could  the  Senator 
tell  me  what  parity  is? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Within  2  weeks’  time, 
yes.  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  tell 
the  Senator  tonight. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  think  that  answers 
the  question. 

Mr.  Aiken.  But  poultry  growers 
under  our  parity  formula  received  about 
130  percent  of  parity  during  most  of  the 
war  years.  They  could  not  have  pro¬ 
duced  and  made  a  profit  at  any  less  than 
that.  Other  producers  have  received 
less  than  parity.  The  price  of  wool  has 
been  supported  at  more  than  parity — 
105  percent  of  parity  at  the  present  time, 
and  as  I  said  a  little  whole  ago,  up  to 
118  percent  of  parity.  So  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  safe  for  us  to  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  run  the  risk  of  still  further 
reducing  the  domestic  crop  of  wool. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  why  the 
wool  industry  in  the  United  States 
should  be  preserved.  The  first  is  that 
very  few  materials  are  of  more  strategic 
importance  in  time  of  war  than  wool. 
War  cannot  be  waged  without  wool,  par¬ 
ticularly  wars  in  cold  climates;  and  until 
somebody  can  guarantee  to  this  country 
that  we  are  not  going  to  have  any  more 
wars,  then  we  have  no  right  to  make 
ourselves  dependent  on  a  source  of  wool 
10,000  miles  away. 

The  other  reason  why  we  should  main¬ 
tain  the  domestic  wool  industry  is  that 
cutting  the  price  away  down  would  spell 
economic  ruin  for  11  or  12  States  in  the 
West,  and  would  seriously  injure  the 
agriculture  of  some  20  or  22  other  States. 
There  are  48  States  in  the  Union,  Mr. 
President,  and  the  level  at  which  the 
economy  of  every  one  of  them  is  main¬ 
tained  affects  every  one  of  the  other  47 
States.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  the 
sheep  growers  of  Utah  and  Wyoming  or 
Idaho  or  Oregon  or  California  be  ruined. 
It  would  have  a  very  serious  effect  on  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  economy  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  shall  yield  in  a  moment 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  merely  want  to 
make  a  remark  at  that  point. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  want  to  say,  and  then 
I  shall  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  that  the  wool  trade 
throughout  the  years  has  performed 
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very  useful  service.  It  has  bought  wool 
from  the  producers  here  and  abroad  and 
has  supplied  our  mills,  our  manufactur¬ 
ers,  with  a  steady  supply  of  wool  of  the 
grades  they  wanted  when  they  wanted  it. 
They  have  performed  a  very  useful  serv¬ 
ice  indeed  in  that  respect.  They  have 
made  money;  indeed,  they  have  made  a 
great  deal  of  money  during  the  war;  but 
in  the  course  of  the  hearings  when  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  engaged  in  a  discussion  with 
some  of  the  wool  traders  and  told  them 
how  much  money  they  had  made,  they 
replied,  “Yes,  we  have  made  a  lot  of 
money,  but  we  have  made  it  on  the  for¬ 
eign  wool;  we  have  not  made  much 
money  on  the  domestic  wool.”  There¬ 
fore,  I  do  not  think  our  wool  trade  would 
be  hurt  particularly  if  the  domestic 
wool  growing  were  reduced  a  great  deal 
further,  and  provided,  of  course,  that  we 
did  not  engage  in  war.  Our  wool  trade 
would  continue  making  money  on  the 
foreign  wool;  they  told  us  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  they  made  more  money  on 
foreign  wool  than  they  did  by  handling 
domestic  wool,  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  had  turned  over  to 
them  to  handle;  but  our  wool  manufac¬ 
turers  would  suffer  terrifically  if  Great 
Britain  should  ever  get  a  monopoly  of 
the  world  wool  market. 

We  ought  to  remember  what  happened 
in  the  case  of  rubber.  It  went  down  to  3 
cents,  and  then  it  became  a  Government 
monopoly.  The  price  went  to  22  cents, 
and  w'e  had  to  pay  whatever  price  was 
asked.  If  any  other  country  on  earth 
should  ever  get  a  monopoly  of  the  wool 
market  of  the  world,  our  manufacturers 
would  find  that  they  would  not  be  paying 
90  percent  of  parity,  but  would  be  pay¬ 
ing  every  dollar  the  traffic  would  bear, 
every  dollar  they  have.  They  would  be 
even  greater  losers  than  the  growers  who 
would  have  to  go  out  of  busiiness. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yeld? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  afternoon  I  made  inquiry  of  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Wyoming  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  general  statement  of 
the  price  at  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  was  undertaking  to 
support  wool  in  1946.  Subsequently  I 
spoke  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  who 
was  kind  enough  to  check  the  matter  to 
the  present  time.  I  should  be  glad  if  he 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  place  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  the  result  of  his  investigation. 

Mr.  AIICEN.  Since  the  colloquy  be¬ 
tween  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  took  place,  I 
have  talked  with  the  Undersecretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  he  advises  me  that  41.6 
cents  was  the  price  for  the  year  at  which 
wool  was  supported  during  1946.  The 
only  val-iation  was  a  little  higher  for  bet¬ 
ter  grades,  and  a  little  lower  for  poorer 
grades;  which  was  perfectly  proper. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  '  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  do  I  understand  that  the  price 
under  this  proposed  bill  would  be  41.6 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  be  not  less  than 
41.6,  if  it  were  insisted  that  the  words 


“not  less”  be  in  it.  We  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  headed  for  a  depression 
or  an  inflation.  There  should  be  some 
leeway  for  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  protect  the  wool  grower  in  the 
event  the  rest  of  the  prices  changed  so 
rapidly  it  could  not  be  checked. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  will  yield,  does 
he  not  know  that  this  computation  is 
12.9  cents  a  pound  higher  than  the  aver¬ 
age  price  of  wool  between  the  years  1934 
to  1943? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  repeat 
the  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  say  the  average 
price  for  wool,  1934  to  1943,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was 
28.7  cents  per  pound,  and  the  proposal 
under  this  bill  supports  the  price  at  12.9 
cents  per  pound  higher  than  the  average 
for  those  9  years.  In  other  words,  we 
are  supposed  to  support  wool  at  the  high¬ 
est  wartime  price  known,  is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  question  the 
figures  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
producing,  but  I  will  not  sayi“Yes.” 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  will 
find  the  figures  on  page  353  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  statistics  for  1846. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  question  the 
figures;  but  I  want  to  say  that  if  the 
prices  of  commodities  go  back  to  the 
1933,  1934,  or  1935  level  the  economy  of 
the  country  will  become  bankrupt. 
With  a  $260,000,000,000  debt  hanging 
over  our  heads  Government  bonds  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  be  worth  much  more  than 
the  paper  they  are  printed  on. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  But  if  depression 
prices  hit  60  percent  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  United  States  which  is  not  under 
the  agricultural  support  programs,  and 
the  other  40  percent  of  farmers  are  guar¬ 
anteed  wartime  prices,  how  can  the  60 
percent  keep  the  40  percent  going? 
How  can  the  farmers  of  the  Senator’s 
own  State  help  support  the  farmers 
whose  prices  are  guaranteed? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  must  be  fair  to  all 
farmers  of  the  country.  If  we  continue 
the  use  of  the  parity  formula  it  must  be 
brought  up  to  date  so  as  to  be  fair  to 
all  farmers,  and  we  must  maintain  a 
high  level  of  prices  for  farm  products  if 
we  are  to  keep  the  country  on  an  eco¬ 
nomically  stable  basis. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  venture  a  guess  as  what 
it  would  cost  to  maintain  the  level  of  all 
agricultural  commodities? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  would  not  want  to  venture  a  guess 
as  to  what  the  prices  of  anything  should 
be  6  months  from  now.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  convinced  that  we  can¬ 
not  put  the  United  States  at  the  mercy 
of  any  other  part  of  the  world  in  respect 
to  wool  until  we  are  sure  that  we  are  not 
going  to  engage  In  any  future  war,  and 
we  cannot  put  our  woolen  manufacturers 
at  the  mercy  of  any  other  nation  of  the 
world  unless  we  expect  them  to  pay  more 
than  they  can  pay,  unless  we  want  to 
see  the  domestic  woolen  industry  follow 
the  wool  production  -in  its  decline. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 


ment  offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  SaltonstallI  on  be¬ 
half  of  himself  and  his  colleague  [Mr. 
Lodge]. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  on  be¬ 
half  of  himself  and  his  colleague, 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill.  ^ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS;  I  should  like  to  say 
that  on  the  voice  vote  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill  I  shall  vote  “nay.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  814)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  to  provide  support  for  wool,  and 
for  other  purposes.” 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
itiake  a  very  brief  statement  in  regard  to 
the  wool  bill  which  was  just  passed. 
Early  this  afternoon  when  there  was  a 
record  vote  on  taking  up  the  bill  I  was 
down  town  on  official  business  in  behalf 
of  a  constituent  and  could  not  be  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  for  that  vote.  I  was 
here,  however,  when  the  voice  vote  was 
taken  on'  "the  passage  of  the  bill.  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  voted  to 
pass  the  bill. 


iiiifiww.nuiw  XU  iiii 

COMMISSION 


Wr.  WHITE  obtained  the  floor.  / 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presid^t, 
wilrthe  Senator  yield  to  me? 

MiWhite.  I  yield. 

Mr.%ICKENLOOPER.  BefoiY  Sen¬ 
ators  lel^e  the  Chamber  I  shouM  like  to 
make  a  request  for  unanimou/  consent 
as  follows! 

I  requestiunanimous  consmt  that  on 
Wednesday  \ext,  April  9,  At  5  p.  m., 
the  Senate  gc^nto  execut^  session  and 
proceed  to  votdL  without  mrther  debate, 
upon  the  questi^s  of  t/e  confirmation 
of  the  Chairman\nd  tM  other  members 
appointed  to  the^tojinic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission,  each  appoi^Se  to  be  voted  upon 
separately,  and  in  Ihe  order  in  which 
their  names  appesfr\n  the  Executive 
Calendar;  I  furthw  as&unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  immediately  tl^reafter  a  vote, 
without  debate^e  had  oto  the  question 
of  the  confirmation  of  the\ieneral  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cjnnmission. 

The  PR^IDENT  pro  tSmpore.  Is 
there  objeoCion  to  the  unaninaous-con- 
sent  requgiSt  made  by  the  Sen^r  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  (^NNALLY.  Reserving  th?i^ight 
to  objact,  I  ask  what  will  be  don\be- 
tweeynow  and  Wednesday? 

mZ  HICKENLOOPER.  Between  rJ^ 
and%^ednesday  I  understand  other  bu^ 
ness  can  be  discussed.  This  request 
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would  fix  the  exact  time  for  voting. 
Meanwhile,  between  now  and  Wednes¬ 
day  at  5,  any  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
can  obtain  the  floor  and  desires  to  discuss 
any  matters  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Lilienthal  or  other  members  nominated 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  can 
do  so.  Thevrequest  requires  that  a  vote 
in  executiveVsession  shall  be  taken  at  5 
o’clock  on  W^nesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the>inanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  submitted  the  Senator  from 
Iowa?  The  Chair^ears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AID  TO  GREECE  Alto  TURKEY 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Present,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  tol^e  consid¬ 
eration  of  Calendar  No.  87,^lBenate  bill 
938,  the  bill  to  provide  for  as^tance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T\e  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  ar 
Turkey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  938)  to  provide  for  assistance  fo 
Greece  and  Turkey,  which  had  been  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  with  amendments. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg]  may 
be  recognized  when  the  Senate  recon¬ 
venes  tomorrow,  in  order  that  he  may 
have  charge  of  and  speak  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maine?  Hearing 
none,  the  request  is  granted. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  while 
Senate  bill  938  has  been  made  the  un¬ 
finished  business  and  will  be  taken  up 
at  noon  tomorrow,  it  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  it  may  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
in  the  course  of  the  day  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  two  or  three  other  measures 
upon  which  there  is  expected  to  be  very 
little  controversy,  but  for  which  there  i^ 
present  necessity  for  action.  The  firs 
as  I  understand,  will  be  House  bill  2l02, 
Calendar  No.  49,  relating  to  the  ^#arm 
labor  supply.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  White]  made  a  K^quest  in 
my  behalf  in  connection  wi^  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  tomorrow.  I  wish^o  say  that 
if  I  can  arrange  it  withyme  President 
pro  tempore  [laughter]  t  should  like  to 
be  recognized  at  noon^morrow  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  Greek  and  ^Turkish  assistance 
bill.  / 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr^^resident,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator/rrom  Michigan  stated 
that  the  Gre^- Turkish  loan  measure 
might  be  tei^orarily  laid  aside  for  the 
considerati^bf  one  or  two  other  meas¬ 
ures.  H^eferred  particularly  to  the 
farm-la^r  bill.  I  wonder  if  I  may  ask 
him  wMt  other  bills  he  had  in  mind. 

MiyVANDENBERG.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  bill,  for  one. 

Ir.  WHERRY.  Also  the  resolution  of 
le  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
jANger]  providing  for  an  investigation 


of  the  appointment  of  certain  post¬ 
masters. 

Mr.  HILL.  1  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  understand 
that  they  are  matters  whi^h  will  require 
very  little  time. 

RECESS 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o’clock  noon  to¬ 
morrow. 

'The" motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o’clock  and  35  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
April  8,  1947,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  7  (legislative  day  of  March 
24),  1947: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Henry  F.  Grady,  of  California,  to  be  Am¬ 
bassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  India. 

George  A.  Garrett,  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
^Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of^ 
America  to  Ireland. 

United  States  Customs  Court 
m.  Jed  Johnson,  of  Oklahoma,  ^  be 
Judgl^f  the  United  States  Customs ycourt, 
vice  hIiij.  William  J.  Keefe,  resigned 
.United  States  Mahshalj 
Otto  F.^Eeine,  of  Hawaii,  fo^e  United 
States  marmal  for  the  dlstri^  of  Hawaii. 
(Mr.  Heine  ls^|pw  serving  in  inis  post  under 
an  appointmenW'hich  explrjifi  June  26, 1946.) 

United  State^^ublic  ^health  Service 

The  following-natedyCandidates  for  pro¬ 
motions  in  the  Regu^KT  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service; 

SENIOR  SURGEON  fO  B^HEDICAL  DIRECTOR 

Carl  E.  Rice 

DENTAL  SURGE^f  TO  BE  TfifcPORARY  SENIOR 
DENTAL  SURGEOr 

Norman  5^”  Gerrie 

Postmasters 

The  flowing-named  persons  to\^e  post¬ 
master 

ALABAMA 

flma  Coaker,  Fruitdale,  Ala.,  in  plac?^of 
’J.  Burnes,  retired. 

ALASKA 

Retha  M.  Young,  Haines,  Alaska,  in  place 
of  A.  H.  Kingsbury,  Jr.,  resigned. 

ARKANSAS 

Dwight  B.  Witherspoon,  Hunter,  Ark.  Of¬ 
fice  became  Piesidentlal  July  1,  1945. 

CALIFORNIA 

Ivy  A.  Dahl,  Mokelumne  Hill,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  F.  E.  Dahl,  deceased. 

Grace  D.  Hyde,  Thousand  Palms,  Calif. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1946. 

John  A.  McConnell,  Westley,  Calif.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1943. 

COLORADO 

Floyd  R.  Duncan,  Del  Norte,  Colo.,  in  place 
Of  N.  M.  Weiss,  resigned. 

CONNECTICUT 

Earle  G.  Donegan,  Windsor,  Conn.,  in  place 
of  A.  E.  Lennox,  deceased. 

FLORIDA 

Robert  O.  Seaver,  Clermont,  Fla.,  In  place 
of  F.  M.  Bowman,  resigned. 

GEORGIA 

Jessie  N.  Hope,  Pembroke,  Ga.,  in  place  of 
M.  E.  Harvey,  deceased. 

ILLINOIS 

James  A.  Giesler,  Cisco,  Ill.,  In  place  of 
Marllla  Clover,  retired. 


Donald  R.  Toberman,  Colleen,  Ill.,  in  placj 
of  J.  R.  Wliitten,  resigned. 

John  G.  Robben,  Germantown,  Ill.,  in  pjKce 
of  G.  H.  Henken,  deceased. 

Gerald  L.  Hamer,  Olivet,  HI.,  in  pJiKce  of 

L.  J.  Willison,  resigned. 

Lincoln  A.  Hardcastle,  Royaltcf  Ill.,  In 

place  of  J.  S.  Browning,  deceas^ 

Francis  L.  Weghorst,  South  f  kin,  HI.,  in 
place  of  R.  C.  Morris,  removeiy 

Herbert  M.  Bowman,  Tho^psonville,  Ill., 
in  place  of  A.  M.  Akin,  resio^d. 

lowaf 

Baird  Jennings  Okey,f  ayton,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  K.  C.  Warner,  retire 
Clyde  M.  Maulsbj^'lover,  Iowa,  in  place  of 

M.  K.  Bruner,  resijpilned. 

Marvin  O.  Larsoft,  Thompson,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  O.  J.  Johnsqf  resigned. 

KENTUCKY 

Lynn  R.f  ch,  Jr.,  Bariow,  Ky.,  in  place  of 
H.  R.  Tanf  r,  resigned. 

ThomjfB  M.  Murray,  Prospect,  Ky.,  in  place 
of  T.  Ijf  Skaggs,  transferred. 

LOUISIANA 

5a  M.  Owens,  Frierson,  La.,  in  place  of 
RlJRc  Stallcup,  retired. 

MAINE 

Robert  M.  Dolloff,  Brooks,  Maine,  in  place 
of  F.  S.  Littlefield,  transferred. 

Emma  L.  Davis,  Hampden,  Maine,  in  place 
of  A.  W.  Braithwaite,  retired. 

MARYLAND 

Milton  T.  Holt,  Brandywine,  Md.,  in  place 
of  S.  G.  Townshend,  Jr.,  transferred. 

Mary  R.  Schmidt,  Eccleston,  Md.  Office  be¬ 
came  Presidential  July  1,  1946. 

William  E.  Spoerlein,  Oakland,  Md.,  in  place 
of  I.  R.  Rudy,  resigned. 

Cornelia  W.  Hickman,  Point  of  Rocks,  Md. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Edward  P.  Harris,  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  in  place 
of  E.  W.  Marshall,  deceased. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

.  Gertrude  M.  Fallon,  North  Chelmsford, 
Mass.,  in  place  of  J.  E.  Harrington,  resigned. 

MICHIGAN 

Isabell  H.  Cumberworth,  Rives  Junction, 
Mich.,  in  place  of  E.  M.  Southworth,  resigned. 

John  J.  McLaughlin,  Twin  Lake,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  W.  P.  Reddy,  removed. 

MINNESOTA 

Irene  Rutter,  Kinney,  Minn.  Office  became 
Presidential  July  1,  1946. 

MISSISSIPPI 

John  Cecil  Thead,  Crandall,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  G.  H.  Fleming,  transferred. 

Martha  M.  Chapman,  Friar  Point,  Miss.,  in 
|lace  of  T.  A.  Chapman,  deceased. 

lilliard'  E.  Jordan,  Kosciusko,  Miss.,  in 
pllfe  of  R.  S;  Burroughs,  resigned. 

O^er  Theo  Fowler,  Sweatman,  Miss.,  in 
place^f  L.  R.  Adams,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Lester  ^^Baln,  Fornfelt,  Mo.,  in  place  of 
F.  F.  Klugl^t,  resigned. 

Paul  A.  Dateidson,  Illmo,  Mo.,  in  place  of 
C.  V.  Hol]ady,^|signed. 

Floyd  J.  Str^i,  Loulsburg,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  H.  W.  Atchley.Tfesigned. 

Charles  N.  Brut^^ Rosebud,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  E,  G.  Karstedt,  reeked. 

Adrian  J.  D.  Ocker^L  Wentworth,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  E.  F.  Gormani^t.,  transferred. 

Billie  B.  Cooper,  Winds^  Mo.,  in  place  of 
F.  L.  Stafford,  resigned. 

NEVADA 

_  Sue  Smith,  Fernley,  Nev.,  in'place  of  A.  B. 
Jackson,  resigned.  ''i 

NEW  YORK  \ 

Frank  H.  Doyle,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y^  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1946.  \ 

Anna  E.  Finkle,  West  Copake.  N.  Y.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1946.  \ 

Foster  B.  Tice,  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y.,  jn 
place  of  O.  I.  Mayne,  deceased.  N 
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iftider  the  control  of  an  international  | 
organization.  Why  should  the  one ^a-  | 
tiorfun  which  free  enterprise  still/lives  I 
lead^e  movement  to  create  a  ^nned  I 
world^onomy  which  is  utter l^hostile  ? 
to  the  Vhilosophy  of  free  ^erprise?  j 
Why  shol^  the  United  Stat^ give  in  to  \ 
other  nat^s  who  favor  wmld  partici-  ■' 
pation  only^ecause  they  Jear  American  : 
competitionAU  free  en^prise  survives 
in  this  countr\  y 

Mr.  Speaker,  mi^  unwrap  and  ex-  : 
amine  carefully  fflu^andora  box  of  in¬ 
ternational  contrd^hich  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  tal^i\he  pains  to  wrap  up 
for  us  in  so  mi^  sec^cy.  Let  us  study 
its  contents  ^ore  w^urn  them  loose 
upon  the  w^d,  lest  thw  prove  an  eco-  , 
nomlc  atonr  bomb  of  deduction  to  our  i 
free  demc^atic  form  of  gcwernment. 

The  a^important  questi^  to  be  set-  ' 
tied  a^eneva  is.  Shall  the  United  States 
surrepMer  control  of  its  tariff  completely; 
sha^ it  give  up  the  regulation  oKits  own 
trgde,  industrial  production,  labof,  and 
agriculture,  to  an  international  organi¬ 
zation  that  does  not  care  a  rap  for  Uncle 
Sam?  The  economic  pattern  for  the 
world  of  the  future  depends  upon  the 

Mr.  CLEVENGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MASON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  I  hope  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  bear  with  me  for  a  minute  or  so. 

We  have  now  before  the  Committee  on 
Agricultpre  of  the  House  a  perfect  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  results  of  this  reciprocal-trade 
program.  I  speak  of  wool. 

We  have  two  crops  of  American  clip 
and  a  third  one  coming  up,  and  we  are 
imable  to  sell  it. 

We  have  one  law  that  requires  that  a 
farm  product  may  not  be  sold  at  less 
than  the  parity  price  yet  we  have  the 
most  perfect  tariff  law  in  the  world,  an 
elastic  one  with  an  escalator  clause  that 
works  both  ways.  As  we  sit  in  this  com¬ 
mittee  our  Democratic  friends  are  in  a 
quandary.  They  have  got  their  feet  all 
tangled  up  and  their  eyes  dim  with  the 
mist  of  the  halo  that  has  been  around  the 
head  of  Cordell  Hull  for  so  many  years. 
They  do  not  know  where  they  are  going. 
They  want  to  charge  it  up  as  a  war  casu¬ 
alty. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  wool  trade  is 
going  out  of  business  in  this  country.  It 
is  only  31  percent.  This  problem  is  a 
postwar  problem.  They  want  to  solve  it 
by  going  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  bailing  out  the  American  wool 
grower,  yet  today  we  have  all  the  legis¬ 
lation  necessary  to  raise  the  price  of 
clean  wool  17  cents  a  pound,  8^4  cents  a 
pound  on  grease  wool,  and  wool  as  it 
comes  off  the  sheep  4  cents  a  pound.  If 
that  is  still  not  enough  to  save  the 
American  wool  grower  we  can  raise  it 
another  4  cents. 

I  am  intrigued  this  morning  by  this 
talk  on  communism. 

.  It  seems  to  me  that  during  the  time 
I  have  been  down  here  our  Presidents 
do  not  know  any  good  Democrats. 
Whenever  an  appointment  is  made,  they 
find  an  ardent  left-winger  or  one  of 
these  one-world  do-gooders  or  a  fellow 
traveler.  Whenever  an  appointment  is 


made  on  a  board,  even  involving  the 
safety  of  the  world,  they  do  that.  They 
are  always  good  to  us  when  they  reach 
into  this  Pandora’s  box  and  bring  out 
out  of  these  emergencies  to  put  us  on 
the  spot.  They  give  us  an  alternative, 
however.  We  may  take  this  or  chaos. 
We  always  have  the  choice. 

I  want  to  remind  my  Democratic 
friends  that  you  cannot  lie  down  with  the 
dogs  and  not  get  up  with  fieas,  you  can¬ 
not  play  with  these  Communists  and 
left  wingers,  and  you  and  I  have  met 
them  in  every  election,  then  suddenly 
wish  them  off.  When  they  are  still 
under  your  tent  you  are  playing  ball 
with  them.  It  is  about  time  that  we  dis¬ 
covered  there  are  old-fashioned  Demo¬ 
crats  that  some  of  these  appointments 
might  be  given  to,  men  whom  we  could 
believe  in,  men  who  have  the  interest 
of  their  country  at  heart. 

Mr.  MASON.  I  say  that  the  New 
Deal  domestic  planned  economy  brought 
chaos  to  us  and  now  the  planned  inter¬ 
national  economy  will  bring  chaos  to  the 
world  involving  us. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  May  I  say  some¬ 
thing  else? 

Mr.  MASON.  Yes;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  According  to  the 
Agriculture  Department,  one  of  the 
greatest  shortages  is  in  connection  with 
fats  and  oils  in  the  last  .week  of  this 
month  that  we  have  ever  seen.  There 
is  a  shortage  of  lard  and  all  cooking  fats 
we  use.  It  is  because  of  a  board  in  which 
one  American  sits  down  with  43  foreign¬ 
ers.  The  Chairman  is  a  Belgian.  That 
board  allots  this  oil  that  belongs  to 
Americans  to  the  people  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  time  that  somebody  rub  a 
little  Americanism  on  this  party  that 
rules  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue  in 
order  to  get  them  to  think  America  and 
work  for  America  and  protect  America. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MASON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  I  have  two  questions 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  who 
has  evidently  made  quite  a  study  of  this 
matter.  First,  will  the  Congress  have  an 
opportunity  to  pass  upon  the  plan? 

Mr.  MASON.  There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  that.  Some  claim  that 
this  international  agreement  setting  up 
this  international-trade  organization  at 
Geneva  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
United  States  Senate  for  confirmation 
before  it  can  be  approved.  Others  say 
that  is  not  so,  that  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Congress  can  be  side¬ 
tracked.  I  am  not  an  international  law¬ 
yer,  so  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.'  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MASON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  KEAN.  Under  Secretary  Clayton 
made  the  fiat  statement  to  us  on  the 
■Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  he 
would  submit  that  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  that  is  some¬ 
thing  that  we  must  take  him  at  his  word 
on. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MASON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
administration  is  now  negotiating  18 
reciprocal  trade  agreements.  When 
they  do  that  they  can  carry  into  effect 
the  agreement  made  over  at  Geneva,  so 
it  will  be  an  accomplished  fact,  and  there 
will  not  be  any  necessity  for  Congress 
to  pass  on  the  final  agreement. 

Mr.  MASON.  That  is  one  viewpoint. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  We  have  had  an  ex¬ 
perience  with  our  products  and  with  our 
finances  being  handled  in  a  great  broth¬ 
erly  fashion  around  the  table  of  many 
nations  through  UNRRA,  which  has  been 
a  complete  failure.  We  are  outvoted, 
if  there  was  anyone  in  UNRRA  to  vote 
for  us,  which  I  doubt  that  there  has 
been.  We  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  building  up  of  the  strength  of  Rus¬ 
sia  and  her  satellite  nations  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

Here  is  the  question  I  want  to  ask:  If 
we  go  into  this  thing  how  many  votes 
will  we  have  or  how  much  control  will 
we  have  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
the  Nation  that  will  probably  suffer  the 
most? 

Mr.  MASON.  Well,  I  would  answer 
that  very  bluntly  and  directly  by  saying 
that  in  this  international  trade  organi¬ 
zation  we  would  have  the  same  amount 
of  say-so  and  the  same  vote  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  fest  of  the  world  as  we 
had  in  UNRRA,  and  that  was  very,  very 
small,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  "VURSELL.  Would  we  not  go  on 
a  world  free-trade  basis,  and-  no  doubt 
find  that  we  had  reduced  the  standard 
of  living  in  this  country  through  the 
power  of  this  organization  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  American  people? 

Mr.  MASON.  That  Is  my  opinion,  and 
that  is  why  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MASON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  am  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I 
recall  appearing  before  that  committee 
some  years  ago  bewailing  the  fact  that 
we  had  transferred  from  our  jurisdiction 
the  protection  of  our  industries  to  the 
State  Department.  I  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman,  concerning  the  condition  of 
all  other  nations  today,  as  portrayed  to 
us — and  in  that  I  am  reminded  of  a 
statement  I  read  last  year — how  can  you 
do  business  with  a  poor  house. 

Mr.  MASON.  Well,  of  course,  we  can 
do  business  with  the  poorhouse  provid¬ 
ing  we  provide  the  funds  to  the  poor- 
house  to  do  business  with  us,  and  that  is 
part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MASON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  have  felt  for  a  long 
time  that  this  House  ought  to  have  a 
stronger  voice  in  the  formulation  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  I 
introduced  in  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  apd  also  on  the  opening  day  of  this 
session  a  bill  that  would  provide  for  a 
select  committee  of  23  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  make  a  study 
and  report  on  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country,  both  economically  and  politi¬ 
cally,  in  every  country  and  every  section, 
and  with  full  power  to  investigate  thg 
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state  Department  and  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice.  In  view  of  what  the  gentleman  has 
said  today,  I  want  to  ask  him  this  ques¬ 
tion  :  Does  he  think  that  such  an  investi¬ 
gation  and  study  by  a  special  committee 
of  this  House  would  help  in  formulating 
a  better  foreign  policy  for  this  country? 

Mr.  MASON.  I  certainly  do,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  belated  effort.  I  think  it 
should  have  been  done  long  ago.  But, 
of  course,  we  could  not  expect  any  such 
resolution  as  that  to  go  through  under 
the  New  Deal  regime. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MASON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
the  executive  department  has  emergency 
powers  during  wartime,  is  there  any 
question  in  the  gentleman’s  mind  but 
that  this  Congress  has  the  right  to  make 
laws  and  have  the  executive  department 
enforce  them,  and  that  it  is  abouf  time 
that  we  begin  to  do  that  in  order  to  save 
our  national  policy? 

Mr.  MASON.  Of  course,  for  150  years 
that  was  true,  but  that  has  not  been  true 
during  the  last  16  years,  because  not  only 
has  the  judiciary  department  interpreted 
the  laws  and  said  what  the  Congress 
should  have  put  in,  whether  they  put  it 
in  or  not,  but  our  executive  departments 
have  been  interpreting  the  laws  to  suit 
themselves,  and  the  business  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  today  is  quite  largely  the  vetoing 
of  department  rulings  which  misinter¬ 
pret  the  laws,  and  even  vetoing  some  of 
the  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
laws  that  we  have  passed. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MASON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  could  not  keep  track 
of  all  the  items  the  gentleman  had  num¬ 
bered,  but  I  noticed  one  of  them.  He 
referred  to  the  Morgenthau  plan  and  to 
Mr.  W.  L.  Clayton,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  in  connection  with  it.  I  do  not 
understand  that  Mr.  Clayton  ever  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  Morgenthau  fiasqo. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Clayton  never  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  Morgenthau  fiasco,  and 
the  Morgenthau  fiasco  was  discarded  by 
the  executive  department  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  after  it  had  been  adopted,  be¬ 
cause  it  proved  so  unworkal^Je. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  understood  that  Mr. 
Clayton — whom  I  know  quite  well;  we 
came  from  the  same  town — stated  to  the 
committee  that  whatever  agreements 
were  made  should  come  back  to  Congress 
for  ratification;  at  least,  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MASON.  He  did  this  on  this  in¬ 
ternational  trade  organization.  He  said 
he  would  submit  that  to  the  Senate  for 
approval  before  it  would  go  into  effect. 
He  said,  however,  that  as  to  the  18  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  agreements  which  they 
expect  to  put  into  effect  before  this  in¬ 
ternational  trade  organization  is  set  up, 
they,  of  course,  would  not  go  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  One  or  two  gentlemen 
Indicated  that  Mr.  Clayton  is  commu¬ 
nistic.  I  want  to  say  that  Will  Clayton 
is  as  far  from  being  a  Communist  as  any 
man  in  America. 


Mr.  MASON.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Clay¬ 
ton  is  one  of  the  biggest  and  soundest 
businessmen  in  America  today. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  That  is  the  way  I  feel 
about  him. 

Mr.  MASON.  That  is  my  personal 
opinion  of  him. 

i-  Mr.  RANKIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 


y - ■m'mioioii  uifi  iCBimBneB 

REED  of  New  York  asked  and  was 
givien  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  tW  Record  in  two  instances,  and  in 
each\ase  to  include  extraneous  matter, 
ione  a  todio  address  and  another  an  ar¬ 
ticle  fr^  a  magazine. 

\  SPECIAL  ORDER 

The  SMOKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Arends).  ubder  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  «ntleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Stigler]^  recognized  for  30  min¬ 
utes. 

VETERANS’  EldfeOYMENT  SERVICE 

Mr.  STIGLER.^^r!  Speaker,  I  am 
sorry  the  distinguisl^d  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  KeefIi  is  not  on  the  floor 
at  this  hour.  I  nottfllh  his  ofiSce  that  I 
expected  to  direct  my  ^marks  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  appropriation  for  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Employment  ServT^  carried  in 
the  Labor  Department  Impropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisc^sin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  y^d? 

Mr.  STIGLER.  I  yield  to  thl^entle- 
man  frpm  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  v^der 
when  the  gentleman  notified  the  offi«  of , 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Vr/ 
Keefe]. 

Mr.  STIGLER.  I  did  not  notify  /il 
office  until  this  morning. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  wi/  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STIGLER.'  I  yield  to  thej^entle- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  a  memWr  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Commitree  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  of  which  the/ gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Keefe  Ms  chairman, 
I  feel  that  I  should  remiaa  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  the  gentleman  rfom  Wisconsin 
since  the  first  of  the  y^r  has  beep^  ex¬ 
pending  his  whole  enwgy  and  ait  his 
time,  as  have  the  othair  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  on  thr  appropriation  bill 
that  recently  passe(Mhe  House.  I  think 
the  gentleman  frorar  Oklahoma,  if  he  ex¬ 
pected  the  gentlenfan  from  Wisconsin  to 
be  here  today,  anould  have  given  him 
more  notice.  Mter  all,  the  gentleman 
remembers  thatrthe  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  shortl/ before  the  bill  passed  the 
I  House,  statM  that  he  was  quite  tired. 

!  He  is  not  in^is  oflSce  because  he  li/taking 
[a  little  re^  from  the  almost  3  months 
;  of  very  lyfrd  work  he  put  in  on  the  ap- 
■  proprlation  bill  to  which  the  gentleman 
'  from  O/lahoma  refers. 

Mr.iBTIGLER.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tlngiyshed  gentleman  from  Illinois  that 
no  Me  more  than  I  appreciates  the  dili- 
geiK  effort  and  the  long  hours  spent  by 
th6  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  on  that  bill,  as  did  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  himself. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  The  gentleman  will 
member  that  the  gentleman  from  Wi 
consin  took  the  floor  here  one  day  ^d 
talked  for  an  hour  without  referring  to 
notes,  which  indicates  his  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  dealt  with  in  that  bill 
Mr.  STIGLER.  Yes;  and  I  /ish  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  /on  his 
knowledge  of  the  bill.  Furtl^,  may  I 
JUay  to  the  distinguished  gentl/nah  from 
Illinois  that  I  sought  and  Jnade  every 
effort  to  obtain  recognitioiy  at  the  time 
an  effort  was  made  to  cutoff  debate.  I 
never  had  a  chance  to  answer  the  argu¬ 
ment  the  gentleman  ma®  on  the  floor  at 
that  time  with  referenc/ to  the  Veterans’ 
Employment  Service. /Therefore,  I  fed 
within  my  rights  in  wking  the  very  first 
opportunity  I  coul&*et  to  speak  on  this 
subject.  I,  too,  h^e  spent  some  time 
since  the  bill  w»  passed  in  research 
work,  in  getting  material  which  I  expect 
to  deliver  to  theifeouse  at  this  hour. 

Mr.  Speake^  a  challenge  was  issued 
by  the  gentl^an  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Keefe],  chamman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Approp^tions  of  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment,  on^uesday,  March  26,  which 
cannot  g/  unanswered.  In  the  discus¬ 
sions  corfcerning  the  Veterans  Employ¬ 
ment  lyrvice  under  title  IV  of  the  Serv- 
icemejf  s  Readjustment  Act  of  1944  there 
were/statements  made  and  definitions 
givM  that  were  in  some  sense  harmful 
to  yS  service  whose  record  in  behalf  of 
tl](6  veteran  is  impressive — an  old  service 
itablished  following  the  First  World 
ar  and  continued  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  of  1933  establishing  a  Nation¬ 
wide  system  of  public  employment  offices. 

Under  the  more  recent  legislative  man¬ 
date  as  contained  in  title  IV  of  Public 
Law  346,  passed  in  June  1944,  Congress 
declared  its  intent  and  purpose  unequivo¬ 
cally.  It  is  specifically  stated  in  that  act, 
^nd  I  quote: 

e  Congress  declares  as  its  Intent  and 
pUtoose  that  there  shall  be  an  effective  job 
cou^eling  and  employment  placement  serv¬ 
ice  veterans  and  that  to  this  end  policies 
shall  ^  promulgated  and  administered  so 
as  to  p^vide  for  them  (the  veterans)  the 
maxlmu\  of  job  opportunity  in  the  field  of 
gainful  eK)loyment. 

In  orde^hat  these  policies  might  be 
sound  and  Ibat  the  USES  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  maxirnmm  assistance,  the  Veterans 
Placement  Se^ce  Board  was  established 
and  there  were^esignated  as  members 
of  that  Board  m«iof  recognized  admin¬ 
istrative  ability.  \nie  present  members 
of  that  Board  are :  ^n.  Omar  N.  Bradley 
as  Chairman,  and  Ifaj.  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey,  and  Secreta^  of  Labor  Lewis  B. 
Schwellenbach  as  meinbers. 

And  mind  you,  Mr.  ^eaker,  this  law 
was  passed  without  a  absenting  vote. 
As  a  matter  of  record,  me  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  was  at  that^me  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress.  Yes,  Mr.^peaker,  it 
was  a  far  different  thing  then\o  cast  an 
"aye”  for  a  beneficial  law  in  ^half  of 
our  fighting  men  and  women.  How  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  chcius  of  "nays^  pro¬ 
duced  the  other  day  at  the  crackil^  of 
a  party  whip.  And  what  a  sad  commen¬ 
tary  that  is  on  the  Republican  PartyX 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  boldty 
stood  before  this  House  a  few  days  agd, 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

April  10, 1947 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 


AN  ACT 

To  provide  support  for  wool,  and  foj*  other  purposes. 

t  _ 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Wool  Act  of  1947”. 

4  Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 

5  directed,  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations  to 

6  support  a  price  to  producers  of  wool  produced  (shorn  or 

7  pulled)  in  the  calendar  years  1947  and  1948  in  the  United 

8  States  and  its  Territories  at  the  price  not  less  than  that  which 

9  tlie  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  undertaken  to  support 

10  wool  in  1946. 

11  (b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  hereof,  the 
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Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  adjust  support  prices 
for  individual  grades  and  qualities  of  wool  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  a  fair  and  equitable  relationship  in  the 
support  prices  for  the  various  grades  and  qualities  of  wool; 
and  may  make  discounts  from  support  prices  for  off-quality, 
inferior-grade,  or  poorly  prepared  wool. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  establish 
monthly  (commencing  with  the  month  of  January  1947) 
a  comparable  price  for  wool  and  the  comparable  price  so 
established  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  all  laws  in  which 
a  })arity  oi’  comparable  price  is  established  or  used.  The 
comparable  price  for  wool  shall  he  that  price  which  hears 
the  same  relation  to  the  average  parit}^  prices  of  the  other 
basic  agricultural  commodities,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice, 
to1)acco,  and  peanuts,  as  the  actual  price  for  wool  bore  to 
the  actual  average  prices  of  such  basic  commodities  during 
the  period  iVugust  1934  to  July  1939.  Such  comparable 
price  for  wmol  may  be  adjusted  for  grade,  quality,  season, 
and  location. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  sections  385,  386,  and  388 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  support  operations  carried  out 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  restrictions  imposed  upon  it  by  any  law,  dispose 


'  !  ‘  g  I  '  M  ' 

1  of  any  wool  produced  prior  to  January  1,  1949,  at  prices 

2  which  will  permit  such  wool  to  be  sold  in  competition  with 

3  imported  wool.  The  disposition  of  any  accumulated  stock 

4  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  however,  shall  be  made 

5  at  such  rate  and  in  such  manner  as  will  avoid  disruption 

6  of  the  domestic  market. 

7  Sec.  6.  Wool  is  a  basic  source  of  clothing  for  the 

8  people  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  such,  is  deemed  a 

9  basic  agricultural  commodity. 

Passed  the  Senate  April  7  (legislative  day,  March  24), 
1947. 

Attest:  CARL  A.  LOEFPLER, 

Secretary. 
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HIGHLIGHTS: .  received  conference  report  on  Mil  to-  continue  fay^-laWor  program. 

House  committee  T^ported  amended  hill  to  provide  for  wool  price  ypnorts.  Rep. 
O’Konski  combe nde^FHA. 'farm  loans  to  veterans, 


HOUSE 

1,  FARII  LABOR.  Received  the  conSSerence.  report  oft  H*  R,  2102,  to  continue  the  farm- 
iahor  supply  program  (pp*-  35Gy^^o’  As  reputed  hy  the  conferees,  the  hill  pro*- 
vides  for  ending  the  program  on^c,  31yM9^T»  with' a  30- day -grace  period  for, 
foreign  lahorers  to  return  to  the^^. ci^i^try,  and  stipulah.es  that  the  program-- 
shall  not  he  construed  to  interfere^th  the  functions  of  -the  USES  or^ State 
employment  services  with  respect  y*^m^ntaining  a  Farm  Rlacement  Service;  also 
includes  the  Knov/land  amendment  ndovidiS()g  that  Mexican  labor  may  stay  in  the 
U,  S,.- as  long  as  employed  as  s^hc  hut  iXno  event  after  Dec.  31> 


2,  WOOL  RROGRAIi,  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S*  Sl4,  to 

provide  for  price  "support  of '''wool  (H,  Rept,  257)(p»  35^2),  The  committee  added 
an  amendment  imposing  a  tax  of  up  to  50^  on  imported  wool,  voted  to  maintain^ 
support  nrices  at  the  1946  level  (the  Senate  version  would  have  permitted  CGC 
to  exceed  1946  prices),  and  included  an  authorization  for  CCC  to  sell  GoyerMent 
wool. helow  parity;  and  rejected  a  proposal  that  wool  he 'made ‘a  basic  commodity, ^ 


3,  LABOR.  Began  ^ate  on  H,  R,  3020,  the  labor-management  illations  hill,  after 
agreeing  to  0^sider  it  by  a  319‘~^S  vote  (up#  3520-65), 


4,  REGIONAL 


_  _ ^OPMENT,  Rep.  Lane,  Mass,,;  spoke  in  favor  cf  cre^o-n  of --a'Merri- 

mack -Vailffey  Authority  (pp.-  35^^“^) '>  U-  i  ■ 

5,  EOREjftil  TRACE,'  Received  the  President’s  message  recommending  legisl^-on  to 
"^rize  supervision  of  t'he  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  implpm^s  of 
*ar,.  and  related  commodities,  and  the  imp®rtation  of  arms,  ammuniticn,  ^nd  im¬ 
plements  of  war;;  to  urovide  for, -registration  of  manufacturers, 
tlons;  and  to  provide  for  "more  information  on  arms  traffic  IH*.  Do <u 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  (pp*  3534~2)«-.  , 


S  BirBOLUCED 


■‘^ITTEES.  Tarioiis  subcoinmittees  have  been  set..U]3  .under,  the.. -House.  Agricj^ture 
Coi^ittee.  They  are  as  follows:  ■  '  ,  ' 


j^hcommlttee  Ho.  1.  Ajidresen' (dim.) ,  G-illie,  Sinipson,  Da^.e,  I)jfennagan, 
it,-  and  Hd'Iillan.  .  . :  -  -  •  •  i-  • 

.  SulBti^m.ittee  Ho.  2.~ '  -' J ohnsdri  ' (‘ dim i' ) -Hai  1 ,  ilro es T  ^ f f  > '  Co o’yjfyy  .Poage , 

-  ■  and  ‘  ....... 

•  ^ ;  / .  Suhcomi^^tee  Ho.  3»  •  "Muff ay*  (dHm.),  Hill,  Puller,.  '  Co tton,y^immprman, 

^  .  -Granger  ,'\^heTn.etlui','  'and  'Eednos-Isern. 

Sa'bcommit^eH6._J+.  ■  Ole'-genger  ( chm. ) ,  Hoeven,  Braraile^, 'Pace,  Gathings, 


Parr ing ton  ,^rid’  Bart I'e 1 1 

Pood  a.nd  AgrJhultural  Production  Suhconmittee.  '  Andji^sen -(chmi )  >  Clevenger, 
Hill,  Hoeven,  ^rrington,  Pace,  Poage,  and  Gatliinf 

Pertilizer  Suhc^traittee.  Johnson  (chm.),  Murray^  Ho  even.  Gross.,  Cooley, 
Grrtnt ,  -  and  •A’bb"rnelfcy. 

-Po'o"t  and  Mouth  Pis^se  Suhconmittee.  '  Gillie.,  i^hm.. )  i  Simpson,'  Bramhlett, 


Granger,  and  I'J’orley.' 

Cotton  Suhconmittee.  ^I^hnson  (chm.),  CleV|((nger,  Hill,  Bramhlett,  Goff, 

and  Poage. 

e,  Cotton,  Granger,  Md-Iillan, 


Cooley,  Zimmerman, 

Pur  Suhconmittee.  Murr a^(  chm . ) ,  Hall, 


Ahernethy,  and  Bartlett, 

Crop  Insurance  Suhconmittee^.  Hill  (^m.),  Hoeven,  Simpson,  Goff,  Cooley, 
Pace,  and  Poage. 

(The  numbered  suhconnittees  liave  no  %eq^era,l  assignments.) 


S.  POPE  I  Gil.  PEL  lEP.  Continued  dehate  S,  .93^  'to  provide  assistance  for  Greece 
and  Turkey  (pp.  3^92-517) •  . 

.  ...  Sen.  Martin,  Pa.,  inserted  speeches  del^j^red  hy  Sens,::  0^  Conor  (Md.,)  and 

Knbwland  (  Calif.),  on  Americalre.  foreign  policy^^p.  3'^SS'^9.2)  • 


9.  ^'BIPLIPE; '  GEAZIHG,  Peceivalfi  a  Calif.  Legislature  "^solution  urging  that'action 
he  taken  to,  furnish  a  pe^anent  supply -of  water  to^|he  grasslands  in  the -west- 
ern.San  Joaquin  '^'allej^o  provide  adequate  grass  for^razing  and-  resting  place 
for  wild  fowl  (p'. 


34SJ 


10,  REPORTS.  .  Received  annual  repo.rt  of  the.  Library  of  CoB^ess  ^for  tiie  fiscal 
•j^’ear  ending  June^O,  1946  and. the  report  of  P.PC  *  s  small  ;h'q^nQ5.s  ,:activ-ities  for 
Pec.  1946  (p.  3)^6), 


11,  .LAILDS*.  „  S.ydllS.  hy  Sen.  -  Watkins ,  Uta-h,  (for  himself  "and-,  S'eh.''Thoraal^^ Utah) ,  and 
H.R.  30^,  hy  Hep.  Dawson,  Utah,  providing,  for  the  transfer -of  a  of 'Port 


DouglaX,  Utah,  to  the  .lurisdict ion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  ^d  con- 


veya,Xe.of  part  -to  the -State  ..of  Utah',.  o.hd  public' -agencies 'of  .tlid'-'Stat^llbf 'tJtohi 
,To  X^med  Services  Committees,  (pp.  ■34.S7-»  35^9*)  .-rv.  . 


12, -  S^SIDIES-.  S,  .1101,.  by  Sen.  ;Dovmey,  Calif.,  -''to  amend  Pub  lie --.L  .aw  SS,"  Severn 
/ninth  Congress,”  relative  to.  pertain  RPC  suhsidiesi:  -To- ’Banking  and  .'CurrOncj 

/  Committee,  (p.  34S7.)  ■' 

/ 

13.  TRArSPORTATIOH.  -S.  1111,  hy  Sen.  Baldwin,  Conn.,  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
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up-and-coming  textile  manufacturers 
o\that  period. 

^bptt  Lawrence  was  principal  stock- 
hole^  of  the  group  of  capitalists  who  be¬ 
came ’Interested  in  the  building  of  the 
new  textile  center.  At  one  time,  he 
represent^  the  United  States  as  Minister 
to  England 

Some  willVonder  why  Mr.  Saunders, 
who,  more  thak  any  other  one  man,  can 
take  credit  forN^is  beginning,  should 
have  declined  theS^onor  of  having  his 
town  named  after^im.  His  thoughts, 
however,  were  in  Another  direction. 
Should  the  enterpris^  succeed,  there 
would  be  satisfaction  «pugh  for  him 
in  seeing  a  thriving  city^ise  from  this 
countryside,  giving  employnWt  to  thou¬ 
sands;  profits  on  capital  invested,  to 
others;  and  producing  the\clothing 
needed  all  over  the  earth. 

On  the  20th  of  March  1945  the  "^jegis 
lature  of  Massachusetts  granted  to^he 
original  association  and  their  successi 
the  charter  of  the  Essex  Co.,  authorizi 
the  construction  of  a  dam  across  the' 
Merrimack  River.  On  the  16th  of 
April,  the  stock  of  $1,000,000  having 
been  taken  up,  the  company  was  or¬ 
ganized  and  the  work  began.  An  ac¬ 
curate  survey  was  made,  plans  executed 
for  a  dam,  canal,  mill  sites,  streets,  lots 
and  public  squares  in  the  town,  and  on 
the  19th  of  September  the  first  stone  was 
laid  in  the  company’s  dam.  Within  two 
years,  the  work  was  completed.  At  the 
time,  it  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
engineering  accomplishments  in  the 
country.  It  is  of  granite,  1,629  feet  in 
length,  35  feet  thick  at  the  base  and 
twelve  and  a  half  at  the  top,  backed  by 
gravel  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface. 
The  granite  blocks  from  which  the  dam 
is  built,  were  hammered  on  the  bed  and 
laid  in  hydraulic  cement.  The  overflow 
of  water  is  900  feet  wide  and  the  fall  is 
26  feet.  In  some  places,  the  dam  is  as 
high  as  40%  feet.  The  cost  was  only 
$250,000. 

The  north  canal  is  somewhat  over  a 
mile  long,  100  feet  wide  at  the  upper,  and 
60  feet  wide  at  the  lower  end,  and  is 
12  feet  deep.  It  is  400  feet  distant 
from  the  river  and  runs  parallel  wit: 
it.  The  river  affords  an  average  pf 
5,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,^t 
sometimes  it  reaches  60,000.  In  th^old 
days,  a  power  thus  obtained  wa^  esti¬ 
mated  at  150  mill  power.  A  m^  power 
takes  30  cubic  feet  of  water  d  second, 
with  a  head  and  fall  of  25  jifeet.  This 
produces  a  force  calculatec^b  give  60  to 
70  horsepower.  When  the/Atlantic  Mills 
Corp.  purchased  the  si^ for  their  fac¬ 
tory,  the  price  agreedAipon  for  a  mill 
power  was  $14  000,  of  which  $9,000  was 
paid  in  cash,  the  ^ance  of  $5,000  re¬ 
maining  perpetua^  at  4  percent  interest, 
payable  annualhr  in  silver  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent.  The  Atj^tic  Co.  bought  20  mill 
powers,  andyChe  other  corporations  in 
proportion their  needs. 

A  secona  canal,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  rived was  built  in  1870.  This  detour 
of  th^iver  water  to  furnish  power,  is 
near^  a  mile  in  length. 

the  many  occasions  when  the  Law- 
r^ce  p'oneer,  Daniel  Saunders,  reined 
ip  old  Snow  Ball,  the  white  horse  he 


rode,  to  the  tumbling  rapids,  he  dreamed 
of  the  possibility  of  harnessing  that 
wasting  power  to  the  machinery  of  work¬ 
shops  and  mills.  His  dreams  came  true 
in  a  manner  exceeding  his  expectations. 
The  town  developed  almost  overnight. 
Acres  of  red-brick  factory  buildings 
crowded  the  banks  of  the  river,  gather¬ 
ing  raw  material  from  the  wide  world 
and  scattering  finished  products  far  and 
near.  Immigrants  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  earth  to  man  the  looms  and  the 
spinning  machines. 

How  much  the  mills  depended  upon 
the  water  power  furnished  by  the  Merri¬ 
mack  may  be  gleaned  from  statistics 
published  in  1880. 

The  motive  power  of  the  Washington 
Mills,  producing  280,000  yards  of  goods 
a  week,  consists  of  7  water  wheels  of 
1025  horsepower  and  two  engines  of 
1,000  horsepower. 

The  Atlantic  Mills,  producing  23,000,- 
000  yards  of  cloth  annually,  are  pow¬ 
ered  by  one  steam  engine  of  500  horse¬ 
power,  and  four  turbine  water  wheels. 
The  Pacific  Mills,  being  the  most  ex- 
nsive  works  of  its  kind  in  the  worlj 
a^hat  period,  produced  and  printec 
torlJ  of  65,000,000  yards  of  dress  gg 
annisyiy.  This  was  sufficient  to  ^t  a 
banda^  three-quarters  of  a  yar^ wide, 
once  an^^  half  around  the  woi^.  This 
plant  usiu  50  steam  boilers/of  3,000 
horsepower|k37  steam  engiples  of  1,200 
horsepower,  jtod  11  turbin^^ater  wheels 
of  2,000  hors^pwer.  d 

The  Pembertoto  Mills^''producing  over 
6,000,000  yards  a  3tear^|4sed  steam  double 
engines  of  300  ho^»ower  and  3  water 
wheels,  each  of  20a»TO^sepower. 

The  Everett  Mills,  vrato  an  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  8,00^00  yanjs  of  goods,  de¬ 
pended  for  i^  power  onWhree  turbine 
water  wheeh 

The  Arli^ton  Mills,  turnip  out  over 
5,000,000^ards  of  goods  a  yeai^as  sup¬ 
plied  barone  Corliss  engine  of  Sol^horse- 
powei^i&nd  three  Swaine  water  w^els  of 
200  horsepower. 

*wrence  was  indeed  a  “corpo^te 
t^  tvn,”  built  by  waterpower.  The  opeS 
ives  in  the  mills  lived  in  corporatiof 
boarding  houses  run  by  the  mills.  In¬ 
deed,  the  whole  material  welfare  of  the 
mills  and  the  workers  depended  upon  the 
Essex  Co.  The  land  and  the  power  were 
all  vested  in  this  corporation.  H.  A. 
Wadsworth,  in  his  History  of  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  states: 

With  the  acceptance  of  the  city  charter 
(1853)  came  new  duties,  new  responsibili¬ 
ties,  and  the  clear-cut  outlines  of  individ¬ 
ualism  faded  away,  with  here  and  there  an 
exception,  and  men  becanfe'merely  the  mass. 

The  city  was  to  grow  until,  during 
World  War  I,  close  to  100,000  people 
worked  and  lived  within  its  small  area  of 
6.75  miles.  New  and  larger  mills  were 
built,  including  that  of  the  American 
Woolen  Co.,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  the 
largest  of  its  type  in  the  world.  In  time, 
the  mills  began  to  rely  more  and  more 
upon  coal  and  steam  to  develop  elec¬ 
tricity  which  was  used  to  power  the  ma¬ 
chines,  and  the  water-power  of  the  river, 
never  fully  utilized,  was  now  neglected. 
After  the  tm’n  of  the  century,  there  was 
a  concerted  movement,  carried  as  far  as 
committee  hearings  before  Congress,  to 


have  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac^ 
dredged,  so  that  barges  might  bring  se^f- 
borne  coal  up  the  river  to  the  mills^^in 
view  of  the  opposition  presented  i^ydom- 
peting  interests  and  the  unfavor^le  re¬ 
port  handed  in  by  the  Army  «fgineers, 
this  proposal  was  defeated.  'Em  the  mills 
continued  to  use  coal  and  oi>'Drought  in 
by  rail.  / 

If  Daniel  Saunders  could  return  to  life 
and  stand  again  on  the  Wank  of  the  river 
which  he  loved,  he  v^uld  be  dismayed 
by  the  changes  whi^  have  come.  True 
the  city  of  Lawren^  filters  the  water  to 
make  it  fit  for prinking  as  it  comes 
through  faucet^lnto  thousands  of  homes. 
The  Merrlma^  serves  the  needs  of  the 
fire  departmifent,  and  its  water  is  used 
for  incidei^l  functions  in  many  offices 
and  in  evfty  store  and  factory.  But;  by 
and  la^,  to  all  the  communities  along 
Its  coj^e,  this  river  which  gave  birth  to 
a  grgfit  industry,  has  become  just  a  sewer. 

iniel  Saunders  would  miss  the  mira- 
.  of  its  power,  once  used  and  then 
irgely  forgotten  before  its  full  poten- 
"tialities  were  realized. 

This  year  Lawrence  is  celebrating  the 
fact  that  100  years  ago  it  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  as  a  town.  It  is  a  time,  not  only  to 
review  and  rejoice  over  the  things  of  the 
past,  but  to  make  progressive  plans  for 
the  future.  At  the  very  moment  when 
other  regions  are  reaping  the  benefits 
flowing  from  the  public  development  of 
cheap  and  abundant  hydroelectric 
power,  we  look  at  our  Merrimack  and 
wonder  why  it  is  being  neglected.  For 
this  river  is  not  only  the  second  largest 
in  the  six  States,  it  is  the  source  which 
originally  powered  New  England  to  in¬ 
dustrial  greatness.  But  now  it  hurries 
wastefully  to  the  sea. 

In  this  centennial  year  the  people  of 
Lawrence  recall  the  stories  of  our  city’s 
birth  and  growth. 

They  are  reminded  of  the  river  which 
gave  it  being. 

We  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  the  in¬ 
dustrial  accomplishments  of  the  past. 
Daniel  Saunders  was  not  a  man  to  do  so, 
and  neither  are  we  who  live  in  1947. 

At  this  moment  we  are  closer  than  ever 
^before  to  the  vision  and  will  of  the  pio- 
‘‘  jeers  who  founded  Lawrence.  Like  the 
mdigal  son,  our  generation  has  come 
bate  home.  With  a  clearer  understand¬ 
ing  first  causes  and  fundamentals,  we 
knowNjthat  our  one  sure,  unfailing  re¬ 
source  the  dormant  power  of  the  Mer^- 
rimack  f^ver.  Inspired  by  recollections 
of  the  origlDal  enterprise  and  challenged 
by  the  pre^t  opportunity,  we  are  de¬ 
termined  to  rWlow  through  on  our  pre¬ 
destined  course 

Only  through  \reater  use  of  the  riv¬ 
er’s  power  potently,  can  the  people  of 
the  Merrimack  ValSjv  realize  their  ob¬ 
jectives  of  better  Reduction,  better 
wages,  and  better  living^onditions.  On 
this  one-hundredth  an^ersary,  we  in 
Lawrence  are  pointedly  nminded  that 
our  future  depends  upon  tne  unlimited 
development  of  the  Merrima^  River. 

And  so  we  are  setting  our  siglHs  on  the 
establishment  of  a  Merrimack  Valley  Au¬ 
thority  to  fully  utilize  this  power  fx  the 
common  welfare. 

That  is  Lawrence’s  goal  as  it  goes  fdj;^- 
ward  into  the  second  century  of  its  life 
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April  15 


{Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi^on  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marag.) 

SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  billV^  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  ^^^en  from  the  Speaker’s  table 
and,  under^e  rule,  referred  as  follows; 

S.  350.  An  ack  to  continue  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  until  June^W,  1948;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Ciitrency. 

ENROLLED  ^LL  SIGNED 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE,  frt^  the  Committee 
on  House  Administratis,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  exammed  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  th^House  of  the 
following  title,  which  wa^  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.  R.  731.  An  act  to  establish  Ifce  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  National  Park;  to^erect  a 
monument  in  memory  of  Theodore  Rw^evelt 
In  the  village  of  Medora,  N.  Dak.;  an\,  for 
other  purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o’clock  and  53  minutes  p.  m.),  un¬ 
der  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad¬ 
journed  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
April  16,  1947,  at  11  o’clock  a.  m. 


ing  June  30,  1946,  and  the  annual  report  of 
the  Register  of  Copyrights  for  the  same  peri¬ 
od;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra¬ 
tion. 

549.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  report  of  a  proposed 
transfer  of  a  landing  craft  for  use  by  the  Girl 
Scout  mariner  troop  at  Pacific  Grove,  Calif.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

550.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hawaii, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  journal  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  regular  session  of 
1945;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

551.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  supple¬ 
mental  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1947  in  the  amount  of  $30,000  for 
the  legislative  branch.  United  States  Senate 
(H.  Doc.  No.  199) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

545.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engi-  t 
neers.  United  States  Army,  dated  December 
20,  1946,  submitting  a  report,  together  with 
accompanying  papers  and  illustrations,  on  a 
review  of  reports  on  Taunton  River,  Mass., 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  adopted  on  May  15,  1939  (H.  Doc.  No. 
196) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  with  three  illustra¬ 
tions. 

546.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of- Engi¬ 
neers,  United  States  Army,  dated  April  9, 
1946,  submitting  a  report,  together  with  ac¬ 
companying  papers  and  illustrations,  on  a 
preliminary  examination  and  survey  of  and  a^ 
review  of  reports  on  the  Wabash  River  air  ' 
tributaries,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  authori^d 
by  the  Flood  Control  Acts  approved  on  ^ne 
28,  1938,  and  August  11,  1939,  and  requested 
by  resolutions  of  the  Committee  onr  Flood 
Control,  House  of  Representatlves^dopted 
on  June  6,  1939,  and  August  2,  193P  (H.  Doc. 
No.  197) ;  to  the  Committee  on  R^lic  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  wi^r  three  illus 
(rations. 

547.  A  letter  from  the  S^retary  of  War, 
transmitting  a  letter  from Jme  Chief  of  Engi¬ 
neers,  United  States  Army,  dated  April  8, 
1946,  submitting  a  repo^,  together  with  ac¬ 
companying  papers  a^  an  illustration,  on  a 
review  of  report  on  the  Ohio  and  lower  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Rivers,  wiUh a  view  to  modifying  the 
plans  for  flood  vmls  and  works  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  cj^  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  a 
preliminary  e^mlnation  and  survey  of  Mill 
Creek  Valle:^A)hio,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Flood  Control,  House  of 
Bepresentftlves,  adopted  on  July  28,  1937, 
and  aut^rized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  ap- 
prove^n  August  28,  1937  (H.  Doc.  No.  198) ; 
to  ty  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
deniH  to  be  printed,  with  an  illustration. 

148.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
fess,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
[librarian  of  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUBLIC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE:  Committee  on  House  Ad-,, 
nlstration.  House  Resolution  181.  Res 
oltttion  authorizing  the  printing  of  adm- 
tioi^  copies  of  House  Report  No.  245,  cur¬ 
rent  Session,  submitted  to  accompaiyf  the 
bill  H/®.  3020,  relating  to  the  Labo 
agemenPHelations  Act,  1947;  withoutAmend- 

Mr.  HOPE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  814.  An  act  to  provide  support  for  wool, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  257).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COM 
BILLS  A^ 


;tees  on  private 

REPLETIONS 


Under  claus^  of  rule''!Kin,  reports  of 
committees  rawe  delivereckto  the  Clerk 
for  printin^hnd  reference  ^  the  proper 
calendar,  ae  follows: 

Mr.  C^^ENS:  Committee  on'H|he  Judi¬ 
ciary.  R.  334.  A  bill  for  the^*elief  of 
the  le^l  guardian  of  James  Harold  ’fesbitt, 
a  rrufcor;  without  amendment  (Replk  No. 
258^  Referred  to  the  Committee  of^he 
VifJEole  House. 

Mr.  CRAVENS:  Committee  on  the  Jud 
fciary.  H.  R.  385.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Reginald  Mitchell;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  259).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jerse^:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.  R.  407.  A  bill  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  Claude  R.  Hall  and  Florence  V.  Hall; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  260).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  th*  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SPRINGER;  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  H.  R.  765.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  El- 
wood  L,  Keeler;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 

261) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CRAVENS;  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary.  H.  R.  821.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
W.  Taylor,  Jr.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 

262) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CR/VENS;  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary.  H.  R.  889.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rus¬ 
sell  P.  Taylor;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 

263 )  .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CRAVENS:  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary.  H.  R.  1015.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fred 
Plttelll;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  264). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  CRAVENS:  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary.  H.  R.  1067.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  S.  C. 
Spradllng  and  R.  T.  Morris;  without  amend¬ 


ment  (Rept.  No.  266) .  Referred  to  the  Com-/ 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  House.  / 

Ml.  CRAVENS:  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary.  H.  R.  1788.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  John  F.  Hopperton,  a  minor,  de¬ 
ceased;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  266) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House.  / 

Mr.  SPRINGER:  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary.  H.  R.  1866.  A  bill  for  th^  relief  of  Paul 
Goodman;  with  amendment3r'{Rept.  No.  267) . 
Referred  to  the  Commit^e  of  the  Whole 
House.  / 

Mr.  SPRINGER ;  ConMnittee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary.  H.  R.  1956.  A  byf  for  the  relief  of  Hugh 
C.  Gilliam;  with  aiMfidment  (Rept.  No.  268) . 
Referred  to  the  ^mmittee  of  the  Whole 
House.  jT 

Mr.  JENNINGS:  Committed  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary.  H.  R.  22^.’  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  South¬ 
eastern  SanfT  &  Gravel  Co.;  without  amend¬ 
ment  (Rear  No.  269).  Referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of^he  Whole  House. 


^BLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

.tinder  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
‘and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BELL; 

H.  R.  3041.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Ameri¬ 
can  War  Dads;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri: 

H.  R.  3042.  A  bill  to  license  persons  oper¬ 
ating  motor  vehicles  upon  highways  and 
To  make  uniform  the  law  relating  thereto; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BISHOP; 

H.  R.  3043.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  certain  lands  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana: 

H.  R.  3044.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Territory 
of  Guam,  to  provide  for  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment  thereof,  and  to  confer  United  States 
citizenship  upon  certain  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  HORAN: 

H.  R.  3045.  A  bill  to  place  the  ofiBoe  of 
Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  under  the  jurisdiction,  supervision,  and 
control  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MICHENER  (by  request)  : 

H.  R.  3046.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  deten¬ 
tion,  care,  and  treatment  of  persons  of  un- 
'  ipund  mind  in  certain  Federal  reservations 
Virginia  and  Maryland;  to  the  Committee 
od^he  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSS  (by  request) : 

H.  1^^047.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Servic^^ife  Insurance  Act  of  1940,  as 
amendeojk  paragraph  (t)  of  section  602,  to 
provide  Itoip-sum  payment  of  national 
service  life^fasurance  claims  which  matured 
prior  to  August  1,  1946,  in  any  case  where 
the  beneficiar^^ow  receiving  monthly  pay¬ 
ments,  so  elects^and  to  afford  to  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  an  electlon^f  the  optional  modes  of 
settlement  of  claiSiE  maturing  on  or  after 
August  1,  1946;  to  Committee  on  Vet¬ 
erans’  Affairs. 

H.  R.  3048.  A  bill  to  a^nd  Public  Law  704 
to  extend  terminal  leave^eneflts  to  next  of 
kin  of  those  who  died  pn^  to  separation 
from  service,  and  for  other  jmrposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Service^ 

By  Mr.  SHAFEBR: 

H.  R.  3049.  A  bill  to  continue  ifl^ffect  sec¬ 
tion  6  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  S^t.  714) , 
as  amended,  relating  to  the  exporSttion  of 
certain  conunodlties;  to  the  CommiiHte  on 
Armed  Services.- 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (by  request) : 

H.  R.  3050.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Ae^ 
nautics  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provid3 
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April  15,  1947. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Hope,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  814] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(S.  814)  to  provide  support  for  wool,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
considered  the  same,  report  thereon  with  a  recommendation  that  it 
do  pass  with  the  following  amendments: 

(1)  Page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  section  2  (a)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Sec.  2  (a)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  continue,  until  December 
31,  1948,  to  support  a  price  to  producers  of  wool  in  the  continental  United  States 
and  Territories  at  the  price  it  supported  wool  in  1946. 

(2)  Page  2,  lines  7  to  19,  strike  out  section  3  in  its  entirety. 

(3)  Page  2,  line  20,  renumber  section  4  as  section  3,  and  insert  a 
new  section  4  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended  and  reen¬ 
acted  (U.  S.  C.  1940  edition,  title  7,  sec.  624),  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subdivision  as  follows: 

(f)  (1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  any  article  or  articles 
are  being  or  are  practically  certain  to  imported  into  the  United  States  under 
such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective 
or  materially  interfere  with  any  loan,  purchase,  or  other  program  or  operation 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  any  agency  operating  under  its 
direction  with  respect  to'  wool  or  any  product  thereof  or  to  reduce  substantially 
the  amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the  United  States  from  wool  or  any 
product  thereof  while  any  such  program  or  operation  is  being  undertaken,  he 
shall,  by  order,  impose  such  fees  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  on 
any  article  or  articles  which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  as  he  finds  and  declares  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  entry  of 
such  article  or  articles  will  not  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  materially 
interfere  with,  any  program  or  operation  referred  to  above,  or  reduce  substantially 
the  amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the  United  States  from  any  wool  or  any 
product  thereof.  In  designating  any  article  or  articles,  the  Secretary  may 
describe  them  by  physical  qualities,  value,  use  or  upon  such  other  basis  as  he 
shall  determine. 
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(2)  The  fees  imposed  by  the  Sedretary  by  order  under  subdivision  (f)  and  any 
revocation,  suspension,  or  modification  thereof,  shall  become  effective  on  such 
date  as  shall  be  therein  specified,  and  such  fees  shall  be  treated  for  administrative 
purposes  and  for  the  ijurposes  of  section  32  of  Public  Law  Numbered  320,  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress,  approved  August  24,  1935,  as  amended,  as  duties  imposed  by 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

(3)  Any  order  or  provision  thereof  may  be  suspended  or  terminated  by  the 
Secretary  whenever  he  finds  that  the  circumstances  requiring  the  order  or  pro¬ 
vision  thereof  no  longer  exist  or  may  be  modified  by  the  Secretary  whenever  he 
finds  that  changed  circumstances  require  such  modification  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  subdivision  (f). 

(4)  Any  decision  of  the  Secretary  under  subdivision  (f)  shall  be  final  and  any 
finding,  order,  or  rule  under  subdivision  (f)  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  with¬ 
out  a  hearing,  formal  or  informal. 

(5)  Whenever  any  fee  is  imposed  initially  on  any  grade  or  quality  of  imported 
raw  wool  pursuant  to  subdivision  (f),  there  shall  be  levied,  assessed,  collected,  and 
paid  upon  all  such  imported  raw  wool  which  on  the  date  of  the  imposition  of  such 
fee  is  held  in  the  United  States  by  any  person  for  sale  or  other  disposition,  other 
than  wool  held  in  customs  bonded  warehouses,  a  floor  stocks  tax  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  fee  imposed  with  respect  to  imported  raw  wool  of  the  same 
grade  and  quality. 

(6)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe,  every  person  required 
to  pay  any  floor  stocks  tax  shall  make  a  return  within  such  time  as  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  pay  such  tax  within  six  months  after  the  imposition 
of  such  fees. 

(7)  Any  person  required  to  pay  a  floor-stocks  tax  or  file  a  return  hereunder, 
who  wilfully  fails  to  pay  such  tax,  or  make  such  return,  shall,  in  addition  to  other 
penalties  provided  by  -  law,  be  guilty  of  a  misdeameanor  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both,  together  with  the  costs  of  prosecution. 

(8)  The  term  “person”,  as  used  in  subdivision  (f),  includes  an  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  a  corporation,  or  a  member  or  employee  of  a  partnership,  who,  as  such 
officer,  employee,  or  member,  is  under  a  duty  to  perform  the  act  in  respect  of  which 
the  violation  occurs. 

(4)  Page  2,  line  24,  strike  out  section  5  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Sec.  5.  The  Commodity  Credit.  Corporation  may,  until  December  31,  1948, 
dispose  of  wool  owned  by  it  without  regard  to  any  restriction  imposed  upon  it 
by  law. 

(5)  Page  3,  line  7,  strike  out  section  6  in  its  entirety. 

STATEMENT 

The  bill  (S.  814),  as  amended  by  the  committee,  would  continue 
support  for  wool  until  December  31,  1948,  at  the  1946  price-support 
level.  It  would  also  authorize  the  imposition  of  import  fees  not  in 
excess  of  50  percent  ad  valorem  on  imported  articles,  whenever  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  such  articles  are  being  imported 
in  such  quantities  or  under  such  conditions  as  jto  render,  or  tend  to 
render,  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with  the  wool-support 
program.  In  order  to  prevent  unjust  enrichment  and  to  avoid  unfair 
competitive  advantages  which  might  arise  through  the  initial  imposi¬ 
tion  of  import  fees  on  imported  raw  wool,  provision  is  made  for  the 
imposition  of  a  comparable  floor-stocks  tax  upon  foreign  raw  wool 
held  in  this  country  whenever  any  fee  is  initially  imposed  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  raw  wool. 

The  principal  changes  which  are  made  by  the  committee  amend¬ 
ments  to  S.  814  are  as  follows: 
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1.  The  committee  amendment  definitely  terminates  the  wool-sup¬ 
port  program  on  December  31,  1948.  The  bill  without  the  committee 
amendment  would  provide  price  support  for  wool  produced  in  tlie 
calendar  years  1947  and  1948,  irrespective  of  the  date  of  the  market¬ 
ing  of  such  wool.  Such  provision  might  necessitate  the  continuation 
of  the  support  program  for  an  indefinite  period  and  until  such  time  as 
the  producers  of  wool  decided  to  market  their  1947  and  1948  wool 
clips. 

2.  The  level  of  price  support  under  the  committee  amendment  is 
definitely  fixed  at  the  price  at  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  supported  wool  in  11)46.  'N Under  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
before  amendment  by  the  committee,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  directed  to  support  wool  at  not  less  than  the  price  at  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  supported  wool  in  1946.  The 
effect  of  such  a  provision  would  have  provided  a  minimum  price 
support  level  and -would  have  left  the  maximum  support  level  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  without  any 
legislative  standard  or  guide  except  that  which  might  have  been 
provided  under  section  3  of  the  Senate  bill,  relating  to  the  extablish- 
ment  of  a  comparable  price.  The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  level  of  price  support  should  be  definite,  and  that  the  level  of 
price  support  should  not  be  increased  or  decreased  above  or  below 
that  at  which  wool  has  been  supported  in  the  past  under  the  support 
program  winch  was  inaugurated  in  1943''^ 

3.  The  committee  amendment  elim.inating  section  3  from  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  removes  the  provision  providing  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  comparable  price  for  wool.  With  the  support  level 
fixed  at  the  price  at  which  wool  was  supported  in  1946,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  comparable  price  would  have  no  legal  significance  and  w'ould 
inject  ambiguity  into  the  proposed  legislation.  For  this  reason, 
section  3  was  eliminated.  Its  elimination,  however,  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  a  determination  by  the  committee  that  wool  is  not 
entitled  to  some  adjustment  for  purposes  of  parity  calculations.  On 
the  contrary,  it  appears  from  the  testim.ony  adduced  in  connection 
wdtli  the  committee’s  consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  158, 
that  wool  was  in  a  depressed  condition  during  the  parity  base  period, 
of  1909-14  and  that  the  parity  price  for  wool  is  out  of  line  with  the 
parity  price  of  other  agricultural  commodities.  It  is  the  view  of 
the  committee,  however,  that  since  the  price-support  level  as  provided 
in  the  accompanying  bill  is  based  neither  upon  parity  nor  comparable 
price,  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  comparable  price  for 
wmol  should  await  further  study  in  connection  with  the  whole  problem 
of  parity  revision  and  the  establishment  of  a  long-time  farm  pro¬ 
gram,  and  it  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  to  consider  such  question 
at  that  time. 

4.  Section  4,  a  new  section  added  by  the  committee  amendment, 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  import  fee  not  in  excess  of  50 
percent  ad  valorem  on  the  entry  of  any  article  whenever  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  finds  that  any  such  article  is  being  imported  under  such 
conditions  or  in  such  quantities  as  to  render,  or  tend  to  render,  in¬ 
effective,  or  materially  interfere  with  any  loan,  purchase,  or  other 
program  or  operation  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
any  agency  operating  under  its  direction,  with  respect  to  wool.  The 
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amount  of  the  fee  imposed  within  the  maximum  limitation  shall  be 
such  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary,  so  that  the  entry  of  the  article  or 
articles  will  not  render,  or  tend  to  render,  ineffective,  or  materially 
interfere  with  any  support  program  uPder taken  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  respect  to  wool,  or  reduce  substantially  the  amount 
of  any  product  processed  in  the  United  States  from  wool  or  any 
product  thereof. 

Under  the  authority  of  this  section,  it  is  anticipated  that  import  fees 
will  be  imposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  price  of  imported  wool, 
including  the  duty  and  the  import  fees,  in  line  with  the  domestic 
support  price.  If  this  objective  is  substantially  accomplished,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  wool  in  the  United  States  can  be  assured  of  receiving  a  price 
for  wool  equivalent  to  the  domestic  support  price,  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  wUl  be  able  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  wool  without 
loss. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  under  subdivision  (f)  to 
impose  import  fees  without  hearing,  formal  or  informal.  It  is  intended 
by  such  language  to  ijermit  import  fees  to  be  imposed  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  rule-making  procedural  provision  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

In  Report  No.  186,  accompanying  House  Joint  Resolution  158,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  on  hand 
approximately  480,000,000  pounds  of  wool  which  it  purchased  under 
the  wool-support  program  and  on  which  a  substantial  loss  is  threatened 
unless  some  means  is  employed  to  prevent  foreign  wool  from  capturing 
the  domestic  market.  Under  the  existing  provisions  of  law,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  is  not  permitted  to  sell  wool  below  the 
parity  price.  With  the  parity  index  increasing  and  with  the  price  of 
comparable  grades  and  qualities  of  foreign  wool  already  under-selling 
wool  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  practically  the 
entire  domestic  market  has  been  surrendered  to  foreign  wool.  The 
committee  believe  that  the  authority  to  impose  import  fees  in  the 
manner  authorized  under  section  4  is  the  most  practical  method  of 
solving  the  difficult  wool  problem,  and  providing  for  producers  of 
wool  the  support  deemed  necessary  without  requiring  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  absorb  huge  losses  on  wool-support  operations. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  levying  assessments  and  collecting  a  floor- 
stocks  tax  upon  all  imported  raw  wool  held  in  the  United  States  by 
any  person,  for  sale  or  other  disposition,  whenever  any  fee  is  initially 
imposed  upon  the  entry  of  raw  wool.  This  provision  merely  prevents 
the  unjust  enrichment  of  any  person  who  holds  stocks  of  foreign  wool 
at  the  time  any  fee  is  initially  imposed,  and  it  also  prevents  any  such 
person  from  obtaining  competitive  advantages  over  persons  who  do 
not  hold  such  stocks. 

5.  The  committee  amendment  eliminating  section  5  and  substituting 
a  provision  authorizing  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  dispose 
of  wool  without  regard  to  any  restriction  imposed  upon  it  by  law  is 
designed  to  give  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  full  authority  to 
dispose  of  existing  stocks  of  wool  while  the  demand  for  wool  is  at  or 
near  record  levels.  The  intent  of  the  language  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  directing  that  existing  wool  stocks  shall  be  disposed  of 
at  such  a  rate  or  in  such  a  manner  as  will  avoid  disruption  of  the 
domestic  market  is  not  entirely  clear,  and  such  a  provision  might  be 
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construed  as  a  rather  strict  limitation  upon  the  authority  conferred 
upon  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  sell  and  dispose  of  its 
wool  stocks.  The  committee  amendment  is  the  same  as  the  provision 
contained  in  House.  Joint  Resolution  158.  In  Report  No.  186, 
accompanying  that  resolution,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  removal  of 
the  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  wool  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  was  not  intended  to  authorize  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  dump  its  stocks  of  wool.  It  is  intended,  however,  to 
enable  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  merchandise  its  wool 
stocks  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  to  compete  with  foreign  sellers  for 
the  domestic  market. 

6.  The  committee  amendment  eliminating  section  6  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  removes  the  provision  which  would  make  wool  a 
basic  agricultural  .commodity .  This  provision  bears  no  relation  to  the 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  and  is  unnecessary.  The  mere  declaration 
that  wool  is  a  basic  commodity  has  no  legal  significance  and  would 
merely  create  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  such  a  provision. 

o' 
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AN  ACT 

To  provide  support  for  wool,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Conyress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  hfe  cited  as  the  ‘‘Wool  Act  of  1947”. 

4  Sec.  ^  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  io 

5  directed,  thimigh  loans-,-  purehasecj  oi=  other  operations  to 

6  support  a  price  to  producers  ol  -wool  produced  (shorn  or 

7  pulled)  ffi  the  calendar  years  1947  and  1948  in  the  United 

8  8tatcs  ami  its  Territories  at  the  price  not  less  than  that  whi(‘h 

9  the  Commodity  Credit  Coiporation  has  undertaken  to  suppert 

10  wool  in  4946-. 

11  Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
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continue,  until  December  31,  1948,  to  support  a  price  to 
prodiicers  of  wool  in  the  continental  United  States  and 
Territories  at  the  price  it  supported  wool  in  1946. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  hereof,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  adjust  support  prices 
for  individual  grades  and  qualities  of  wool  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  a  fair  and  equitable  relationship  in  the 
support  prices  for  the  various  grades  and  qualities  of  wool; 
and  may  make  discounts  from  support  prices  for  off-quality, 
inferior-grade,  or  poorly  prepared  wool. 


iSec.  ■3t  "hlio  h^ecretafy  of  jV~g rieul t iti’ e  shall  establish 

with  iho  month  of  J  aniiary  1947)- 
pricc  for  wool  and  the  eomparable  price  so 
shall  he  used  for  the  purposes  of  all  laws  in 
a  parity  or  eomparable  price  is  estahhshed  or  usedv  iPhe 
comparable  price  for  wool  shall  ,he  that  price  which  hears 
the  same  relation  to  the  average  parity  prices  of  the  other 


tohaeeoy  and  peanuts^  as  the  aetual  price  for  wool  bore  to 

O  nl  O  rro  Cif  r<n  /~t\  ■*  1~v  r«  1  1 1-1 /-VO  /I  n  1*1  v\  ry 

l  IJ-v*  cl L  LiclT  cl  V  V  1  cl ^  V  v*T  oLIVTIT  Mcl o  1 13  XH.'lliXUUHl  llv'o  ^ 111  1 1 

the  period  August  1934  to  July  19^.  Bueh  comparable 

price  for  wool  may  he  adjusted  for  gradcj  quality^  seasouj 
and  location . 


Sec.  -4-  3.  The  provisions  of  sections  385,  386,  and  388 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
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shall  be  applicable  to  the  support  operations  carried  out 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act. 

SeOt  At  ¥be  Goiiimodity  Credit  Gerperetion  witb- 
e«t  regard  te  reetrietiens  imposed  upon  it  b¥  any  luwy  dispose 


of  ftn¥  wool 


pi-ior 


-949,  ftt 


pnees 


wdnehr  will  permit  suebt  wool  to  be  sold  iu  eompetbion  witb 
imported  wool.  4be  disposition  of  anw  aeeumulated  stock 
under  tbe  prowsions  of  tins  seetiony  bo-wever,  shall  be  made 
at  sueb  rate  and  m  sueb  manner  as  wib  aw)id  disruption 
of  tbe  domestic 


Sec.  Gt  Wool  is  a  basic  source  of  elotbing  for  tbe 

people  of  tbe  U-nited  Statesy  andy  as  sueby  is  deemed  a 

/ 

basic  agricultural  eommoditw 

SeC.  4.  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  amended  and  reenacted  (U.  S.  C.,  1940  edition,  title  7, 
sec.  624),  is  lierehy  amended  hy  adding  a  new  subdivision 
as  follows: 


“(f)  (1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds 
that  any  article  or  articles  are  being  or  are  practically 
certain  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  under  such 
conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to 
render  ineffective  or  materially  interfere  with  any  loan,  pur¬ 
chase,  or  other  program  or  operation  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  any  agencji  operating  unde} 
its  direction  with  respect  to  wool  or  anj/  product  then  eof 
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or  to  reduce  suhstantially  the  amount  of  any  product 
processed  in  the  United  States  from  moot  or  any  product 
thereof  u'hile  any  such  proyram  or  operation  is  being  under¬ 
taken,  he  shall,  by  order,  impose  such  fees  not  in  excess 
of  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  any  article  or  articles 
ivhicli  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  as  he  finds  and,  declares  to  be  necessary  in 
order  that  the  entry  of  such  article  or  articles  will  not  render 
or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with, 
any  program  or  operation  referred,  to  above,  or  reduce  sub¬ 
stantially  the  amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the  United 
States  from  any  wool  or  any  product  thereof.  In  desig- 
no.ting  any  article  or  articles,  the  Secretary  may  describe 
them  bjf  physical  qualities,  value,  use,  or  upon  such  other 
basis  as  he  shall  determine. 

‘^(2)  The  fees  imposed  by  the  Secretary  by  order  under 
subdivision,  (f)  and  any  revocation,  suspension,  or  modifica¬ 
tion  thereof,  shall  become  effective  on  such  date,  as  shall  be 
therein  specified,  and  such  fees  shall  be  treated  for  administra¬ 
tive  purposes  and  for  the  purposes  of  section  32  of  Public  Laiv 
Numbered  .320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  approveel  August 
24,  1935,  as  amended,  as  duties  imposed  by  the  Tariff  Act 
of  19.30. 

‘''(3)  Any  order  or  provision  thereof  may  be  suspended 
or  terminated  by  the  Secretary  whenever  he  finds  that  the 
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circumstances  requiring  the  order  or  provision  thereof  no 
longer  exist  or  mag  he  modified  by  the  Secretarg  whenever 
he  finds  that  changed  circumstances  require  such  modification 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subdivision  (f). 

^‘(4)  Any  decision  of  the  Secretary  under  subdivision 
(f)  shall  be  final  and  any  finding,  order,  or  rule  under  sub- 
division  (f)  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  without  a  hearing, 
formal  or  informal. 

“(S)  Whenever  any  fee  is  imposed  initially  on  any  grade 
or  quality  of  hnported  raw  wool  pursuant  to  subdivision  (f), 
there  shall  be  levied,  assessed,  collected,  and  paid  upon  all 
snch  imported  raw  wool  which  on  the  date  of  the  imposition 
of  such  fee  is'held  in  the  United  States  by  any  person  for  sale 
or  other  disposition,  other  than  wool  held  in  customs-bonded 
warehouses,  a  floor-stocks  tax  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  fee  imposed  with  respect  to  imported  raw  wool  of  the 
same  grade  and  quality. 

“(6)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  prescribe,  every  person  required  to  pay  any 
floor-stocks  tax  shall  make  a  return  within  such  time  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  pay  such  tax 
within  six  months  after  the  imposition  of  such  fees. 

^‘(7)  Any  person  required  to  pay  a  floor-stocks  tax  or  file 
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a  return  hereunder,  who  willfully  fails  to  yay  such  tax,  or 
make  such  return,  shall,  in  addition  to  other  penalties  pro¬ 
vided.  by  law,  he  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  convic¬ 
tion  thereof,  he  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  hoth,  together  with  the  costs 
of  prosecution. 

“(8)  The  term  ‘person,  as  used  in  subdivision  (f), 
includes  an  officer  or  employee  of  a  corporation,  or  a  memher 
or  employee  of  a  part7iership,  who,  as  such  officer,  einployee, 
or  memher,  is  under  a  duty  to  perform  the  act  in  respect  of 
which  the  violation  occurs 

Sec.  5.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may,  until 
December  31,  1948,  dispose  of  luool  owned  by  it  withoiU 
regard  to  any  restriction  imposed  upon  it  by  law. 

Passed  the  Senate  x4pril  7  (legislative  day,  March  24) , 
1947. 

Attest:  GAEL  A.  LOEFELEE, 

Secretary. 
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on-farn  training”  in  the  education  affSl  training  program  for  veterans  (pp.  5168- 
90).  (The  Congressional  Record  dy£s  no^  make  it  clear  that  this  bill  vras 
passed,  but  the  "Daily  Digest”  a^s  it_w^. ) 

3.  ACCOUNTING.  Passed  without  aj^endnent  S.  273?WHlch  provides  that,  effective  3 

years  after  ena.ctment,  the^onthly  and  qur.rter!^^  account  of  any  disbursing, 
accountable,  or  certifying  officer  shall  be  settled  by  GAO  within  3  years  fron 
the  date  of  receipt  of  J^e  complete  account  by  GA^  except  during  a  war  emer¬ 
gency  (pp.  5177“6).  j?nis  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  ^^e  President. 

4.  ROADS.  Passed  witb<mt  amendment  H,  R,  1874,  to  amend  tnte,  Federal-Aid  Highway 

Act  of  1944  so  ase  to  provide  for  extending  the  period  or^iyailability  of  the 
post-war  highwi^  funds  from  1  year  to  2  years  after  the  clT^e  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  whl^  the  appropriations  are  authorized  (pp.  5160-^^ 

5.  CODIFICAT^ra  OF  LA¥S.  Passed  several  bills  to  enact  titles  of  ^^U.  S.  C.  into 

positi^pe  laxiT,  as  follows:  H,  R.  1565, .  title  1,  "General  ProvisioSte”;  H.  R, 
1566yAitle  4,  "Flag  and  Seal,  Seat  of  Government,  and  the  Sta^tes'gS^H.  R.  15^7 > 
tit^  6,  "Official  and  Penal  Bonds";  H.  R.  2083,  title  I7 ,  "Copyright"  (pp. 
5.i«e2-76). 

[lU/ESTIGATIONS.  Agreed,  without  amendment,,  to  H.  Res,  93 »  authorizing  the'''^^b- 
lic  Lands  Committee  to  investigate,  matters  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  H.^^s, 
153»  continuing  authority  for  a  transportation  investigation  by  tlie  Interstat%_^ 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  (pp»  5190“!-)  • 


7^^  TOBACCO  QUOTAS.  On  objections  of  Reps.  Rich,»  Mason,  and  Smith  of  Ohio,  passed 
\  over  H.  J.  Res.  152,  providing  for  marketing  quotas  on  Va.  sun-cwed  tohacci'^ 

.  5160). 


S.  VETl^AbTS*  PREREREUCE.  At  the  Request  of  Rep.  Cole  of  K.  Y«,  passed  ove»^.  R, 
966, \to  make  it  mandatory  for  an  adninistrative  officer  to  take  corr^ive 
actio^reconmended  by  CSC  in  the  case  of  anneals  made  by  pref erence/^iglbles 

.  (p.  51^).  "" 


9*  LABOR— EEDERAL  SECURITY' APPROPRIATION  BILL*  House  conferees  wer^/^pointed  on 
■ — Z7.0Q  (n.  ^1^1’).  Senate  conferees  were  annoio/ed  Majv 


10*  WOOL  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Murray,  Wis.,  gave  a  list  of  questions  and  answers  regard- 
.  ing  the  wool  bill,  S,  Sl4  (pp,  5191“^). 


'll*.  STAB.Io'i'T  TRAi'TSEERS.^ Received  from  the  ™<fer'''D^artne'nt'''pj|I^pose'd  legisi^^  to 

iv—  _ _  .1.  ^  ^  ^  w  M  a  *  _  *  Jr  ......  .  .  . 


validate  payments  he\;;etofore  made  by  U.  S.  disbursing^ff icers  covering  the 
cost  of  shipment  of  h^sehold  effects  of  civilian  employees.  To  Judiciary 
Committee,  (p.  519^»)^  ^ 


12.  LOBBYING.  Received  the  f^st  19^7  qu.arterly  ro^rt  listing  registration  of 
lobbyists  under  the  Lobbyi^  Act  of  1946  (n]yr  5195-239) . 


13.  MILK  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Rep.  Munil^y,  Uis.,  cj^ticized  USLA’s  handling  of  dairy 
price  supports  (nn.  5154-5). 


l4.  ECONOMY.  Rep.  Hoffman,  Mich.,  sug^stiM  increased  appropriations  as  a  v/ay  in 
which  to  stop  loans  to  foreign  coui^ies  (p.  5155), 


15.  Appropriations.  Received  from  thVpresShent  (May  9)  supplemental  anpropriation 
estimates  of  $l6,l60,000  for  CSp  and  $S^iZ4o,000  for  EBI,  to  carry  out  the  ad— 


ministration  of  the  employee Sj^oyalty  nro^ram  in  the  Executive  Branch  (H.Loc.^ 
242).  To  Appropriations  Com^ttee.  ^ 


senat: 


16.  EOREIGN  RELIEF.  Sens. ^ndenborg,  Capper,  Wiley,Nconnally,.  and  George  \irere  ap¬ 
pointed  conferees  93g,  the  Greclc-Turkish  ai^ill  (pp.  5127-S).  House 

conferees  not  yet  rj^ointed. 


17.  LABOR.  Continued/debate  on  S.  1126,  the  labor-managemerk  bill  (up.  5II7-27, 

5l2g-50).  Lur^^  the  debate  Sen.  Pepper,  Fla.,  stated  ti^.t  "The  farmer  should 
be  opposing  t^^  pending  legisla,tion"  a.nd  discussed  the  fairer— v/orker  relation¬ 
ship  (p.  51; 


IS.  VETERANS ’^^U SING.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reporte^^/ith  amendment 
11 54^ to  amend  the  Veterans'  Emergency  Housing  Act,  1946,  so\s  to  decrease 
the  limitation  on  amounts  used  for  premium  payments  for  increasing  mater ials 
sup;^es  for  the  program  (S.Rept.  l62)'(p.  5113). 


( 


19*  CL^MS;  PERSONNEL.  The  Judiciary  Com.mittee  reported  without  amendment^.  1073, 
0  extend  until  June  3C>  194S,  the  tine  during  v;hich  service  of  a  perso^in  an 
executive  agency  does  not  prohibit  him  from  acting  as  counsel,  etc".,  forVros- 
jt  ocuting  claims  against  the  U.S.  (S.Remt.  163)  (p.  5113), 

,/o.  MINERAL  LANES.  The  Public  Lands  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S.  lOSl, 

promote  mining  of  coal,  phosphate,  sodium,  etc.  on  lands  acquired  by  the  Unite 
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Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak« 

;  you  have  just  heard  read,  this  is  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  authority  granteythis 
CoKmittee  on  Interstate  and  Eoreign 
Conutaerce  under  House  Resolu^n  318. 

Mr.Xspeaker,  I  move  the^revious 
questioT 

The  pJ^ious  question  ordered. 

The  SPl^^HCER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolutil 

The  resoluflon  was  arfeed  to. 

A  motion  to\econsid^  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

SPECIAL  dfeopiR  GRANTED 

Mr.  SMITH  of  wUconsin.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  ask  unan^otSi  consent  that  on 
Monday  next.yrc  theVonclusion  of  the 
legislative  program  of  ^e  day  and  fol¬ 
lowing  any  ^fecial  order\heretofore  en¬ 
tered,  I  be  permitted^)  address  the 
House  foi^O  minutes. 

The  ^EAKER.  Is  there  Objection  to 
the  reo^est  of  the  gentleman  riipm  Wis¬ 
consin 

T^ere  was  no  objection. 

SPECIAL  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or^er 
^of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wi\-  « 
consin  [Mr.  Murray]  is  recognized  for  15»| 

aiteii  I.  (I  [i  .1.  r.1.  ,1 

THE  WOOL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  wool  problem  has  become  so 
much  an  issue  during  the  past  few 
-months  and  so  many  questions  have  been 
asked  about  it  that  I  shall  enumerate 
some  of  the  questions  and  answers. 

Question.  Why  has  there  been  an  ac¬ 
cumulated  stock  pile  of  domestic  wool  of 
412,000,000  pounds? 

Answer.  The  direct  cause  of  course 
was  the  war.  The  program  set  up  in  1943 
to  support  the  price  of  wool,  and  legis¬ 
lation  by  Congress  that  required  the  do¬ 
mestic  wool  could  not  be  sold  at  less  than 
parity.  Another  cause  was  the  fact  that 
foreign  wool  was  shipped  to  the  United 
States  from  Australia  so  that  it  would 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Japs. 
While  these  huge  imports  of  foreign  wool 
may  have  been  put  in  bonded  warehouses, 
their  presence  depressed  domestic  prices 
of  wool.  During  these  years  when  the 
domestic  wool  could  not  be  sold  below 
parity,  foreign  wools  were  and  could  be 
sold  to  American  manufacturers  for  less 
than  the  fixed  prices  on  domestic  wool. 
Sellers  of  imported  wool  knew  and  now 
know  what  the  United  States  parity  price 
is  and  can  undersell  the  domestic  wool. 

Question.  Where  are  sheep  produced 
in  the  United  States? 

Answer.  In  many  States,  largely  in  a 
dozen  States  nearly  one-fifth  of  them  in 
Texas. 

Question.  Why  has  not  this  problem 
been  solved  before  this  late  hour? 

Answer.  Because  the  present  admin¬ 
istration’s  suggestion  was  to  give  a  blank 
check  to  the  CCC.  This  prevented  the 
legislation  .coming  on  the  floor  for  con¬ 
sideration  even  last  year. 

Question.  How  much  wool  is  owned  by ' 
the  CCC  at  the  present  time  and  how 
much  are  the  carrying  charges?  How 
much  are  the  estimated  losses? 


Answer.  The  following  memoranda 
from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  gives  the  oflacial  answer. 
Average  carrying  charge  per 
month,  for  present  stock  pile 
of  wool — first  3  months  of 

1947.‘ _  $581,  713 

Stock  on  hand  Mar.  31,  1947 

pounds.  .  4 12,  481 ,  000 

Cost  of  stock  on  hand _ $217,  825,  000 

Estimated  loss  on  orderly  ‘  \ 

liquidation  of  present  stock 

pile -  47,  462,  000 

^By  the  term  “orderly  liquidation”  It  Is 
meant  that  this  liquidation  would  take 
around  2  to  4  years  and  would  have  to  be 
done  without  any  interference  by  foreign 
market  competition. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  compete  with  for¬ 
eign  markets  it  would  be  necessary  to  sell 
at  an  additional  loss  of  perhaps  10  cents  per 
pound. 

Question.  Are  the  American  wool 
growers  entitled  to  legislation  in  their 
present  dilemma? 

Answer.  Most  assuredly  yes.  Wool 
growers  are  faced  with  an  unprecedented 
and  abnormal  situation  as  a  result  of 
the  war. 

Question.  Why  is  it  an  unprecedented 
situation? 

Answer.  Before  the  war  the  domestic 
wool  grower  had  a  part  of  the  domestic 
market  for  wool.  The  United  States  has, 
at  least  since  1909  been  on  an  import 
basis  so  far  as  wool  is  concerned.. 

Question.  How  much  wool  has*  been 
imported  in  the  past? 

Answer.  From  1920  to  1930  an  aver¬ 
age  of  159,000,000  pounds  of  apparel  wool 
per  year  were  imported,  from  1930  to 
1940,  a  yearly  average  of  64,000,000 
pounds  were  imported.  Low  domestic 
wool  prices  prevailed. 

There  was  an  average  of  711,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  imported  from  1940  to 
1947. 

Question.  What  is  the  annual  produc¬ 
tion  and  what  was  the  annual  production 
of  wool  in  the  United  States? 

Answer.  The  domestic  production  of 
wool  in  the  United  States  has  been  each 
year  from  1930  to  1945 — 411  to  454  mil¬ 
lion  pounds.  The  production  in  1945  was 
378,000,000' pounds,  and  in  1946  349,000,- 
000  pounds. 

Question.  What  were  the  provisions  of 
the  administration’s  sponsored  bill? 
Answer.  The  bill  was  as  follows: 

H.  R.  1825 

A  bill  to  amend  section  22  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act,  reenacted  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  by  extending  that  statute  to  all  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  agencies  operating  under  Its  direction, 
and  In  other  respects 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  added  by 
section  31  of  the  act  of  August  24,  1935  (49 
Stat.  773),  reenacted  by  section  1  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  (50  Stat.  246),  as  amended.  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

SEC.  22.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  article  or  articles 
are  being  or  are  practically  certain  to  be  Im¬ 
ported  Into  the  United  States  under  such 
conditions  and  In  such  quantities  as  to  ren¬ 
der  or  tend  to  render  Ineffective,  or  materially 
interfere  with,  any  program  or  operation  un¬ 
dertaken  under  this  title  or  the  Soil  Conser¬ 


vation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  or  section  32,  Public  Law  No.  320, 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  approved  August 
24,  1935,  as  amended,  or  any  loan,  purchase, 
or  other  program  or  operation  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  any  agency 
operating  under  Its  direction,  with  respect 
to  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
thereof,  or  to  reduce  substantially  the  amount 
of  any  product  processed  in  the  United  States 
from  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
thereof  with  respect  to  which  any  such  pro¬ 
gram  or  operation  Is  being  undertaken,  he 
shall  cause  an  Immediate  Investigation  to  be 
made  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  shall  give  precedence  to -Investi¬ 
gations  under  this  section  to  determine  such 
facts.  Such  Investigation  shall  be  made  after 
due  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
Interested  parties,  and  shall  be  conducted 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  President 
shall  specify. 

“(b)  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  Investigation 
and  report  to  him  of  findings  and  recommen¬ 
dations  made  In  connection  therewith,  the 
President  finds  the  existence  of  such  facts, 
he  shall  by  proclamation  impose  such  fees 
not  in  excess  of  50  percent  ad  valorem  or  such 
quantitative  limitations  on  any  article  or 
,  articles  which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  as  he  finds 
and  declares  shown  by  such  investigation  to 
be  necessary  in  order  that  the  entry  of  such 
article  or  articles  will  not  render  or  tend  to 
render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere 
with,  any  program  or  operation  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a) ,  of  this  section,  or  reduce  sub¬ 
stantially  the  amount  of  any  product  proc¬ 
essed  In  the  United  States  from  any  such  ag¬ 
ricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof  with 
respect  to  which  any  such  program  or  opera¬ 
tion  Is  being  undertaken:  Provided,  That  no 
proclamation  under  this  section  shall  impose 
any  limitation  on  the  total  quantity  of  any 
articles  or  articles  which  may  be  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
which  reduces  such  permissible  total  quan¬ 
tity  to  proportionately  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  total  quantity  of  such  article  or  articles 
which  was  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware¬ 
house,  for  consumption  during  a  representa¬ 
tive  period  as  determined  by  the  President: 
And  provided  further.  That  In  designating 
any  article  or  articles,  the  President  may 
describe  them  by  physical  qualities,  value, 
use,  or  upon  such  other  bases  as  he  shall 
determine. 

“(c)  The  fees  and  limitations  Imposed  by 
the  President  by  proclamation  under  this 
section  and  any  revocation,  suspension,  or 
modification  thereof,  shall  become  effective 
on  such  date  as  shall  be  therein  specified, 
and  such  fees  shall  be  treated  for  adminis¬ 
trative  purposes  and  for  the  purposes  of  sec¬ 
tion  32  of  Public  Law  No.  320,  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress,  approved  August  34,  1935,  as 
amended,  as  duties  imposed  by  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  but  such  fees  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  duties  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
any  preferential  concession  under  any  inter¬ 
national  obligation  of  the  United  States. 

“(d)  After  Investigation,  report,  finding, 
and  declaration  in  the  manner  provided  in 
the  case  of  a  proclamation  Isued  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  any  proclama¬ 
tion  or  provision  of  such  proclamation  may 
be  suspended  or  terminated  by  the  President 
whenever  he  find  and  proclaims  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  requiring  the  proclamation  or 
provision  thereof  no  longer  exist  or  may  be 
modified  by  the  President  whenever  he  finds 
and  proclaims  that  changed  circumstances 
require  such  modification  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

“(e)  Any  decision  of  the  President  as  to 
facts  under  this  section  shall  be  final. 

“(f)  No  proclamation  under  this  section 
shall  be  enforced  in  contravention  of  any 
treaty  or  other  International  agreement  to 
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which  the  United  States  is  or  hereafter  be¬ 
comes  a  party.” 

You  will  note  that  the  last  paragraph 
nullifies  all  to  be  accomplished  by  this 
bill.  The  paragraph  means  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  do  so  and 
so,  unless  someone  in  the  State  or  other 
Departments  of  Government  think  it  is 
better  or  best  to  do  something  else. 

Question.  What  is  the  law  now  in  re¬ 
gard  to  imports? 

Answer.  The  following  is  from  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission: 

United  States  Tariff  Commission, 

Washington. 

import  section  op  AGRICirLTURAL  ADJUSTMENT 
ACT  (OP  1933) 

Sec.  22.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  has  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  any  one  or  more  articles 
are  being  or  are  practically  certain  to  be  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  and  in  sufficient  quantities  as  to  ren¬ 
der  or  tend  to  render  ineffective  or  materially 
Interfere  with  any  program  or  operation 
undertaken,  or  to  reduce  substantially  the 
amount  of  any  .product  processed  in  the 
United  States  from  any  comrnodity  subject 
to  and  with  respect  to  which  any  program  is 
in  operation,  under  this  title  or  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  or  section  32,  Public  Law  No. 
320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  approved  Aug¬ 
ust  24,  1935,  as  amended,  he  shall  cause  an 
immediate  investigation  to  be  made  by  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  which  shall 
give  precedence  to  investigations  under  this 
section  to  determine  such  facts.  Such  in¬ 
vestigation  shall  be  made  after  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  Interested 
parties  and  shall  be  conducted  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  the  President  shall  spec¬ 
ify. 

(b)  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation  - 
and  report  to  him  of  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  made  in  connection  therewith, 
the  President  finds  the  existence  of  such 
facts,  he  shall  by  proclamation  Impose  such 
fees  on,  or  such  limitations  on  the  total  quan¬ 
tities  of,  any  article  or  articles  which  may  be 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  as  he  finds  and  declares  shown 
by  such  investigation  to  be  necessary  to  pre¬ 
scribe  in  order  that  the  entry  of  such  article 
or  articles  will  not  render  or  tend  to  render 
ineffective  or  materially  interfere  with  any 
program  or  operation  undertaken,  or  will  not 
reduce  substantially  the  amount  of  any  prod¬ 
uct  processed  In  the  United  States  from  any 
commodity  subject  to  and  with  respect  to 
which  any  program  is  in  operation,  under  this 
title  or  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  or  section  32, 
Public  Law  No.  320,  Seventy-fourth  Con¬ 
gress,  approved  August  24,  1935,  as  amend¬ 
ed:  Provided,  That  no  limitation  shall  be 
imposed  on  the  total  quantity  of  any  arti¬ 
cle  which  may  be  imported  from  any  coun¬ 
try  which  reduces  such  permissible  total 
quantity  to  less  than  50  percent  of  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  quantity  of  such  article  which  was 
Imported  from  such  country  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  from  January  1,  1929,  to  December  31, 
1933,  both  dates  inclusive. 

(c)  The  fees  and  import  restrictions  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  President  under  this  section 
and  any  revocation,  suspension,  or  modifica¬ 
tion  thereof,  shall  become  effective  on  such 
date  as  shall  be  'Specified  in  such  proclama¬ 
tion,  revocation,  suspension,  or  modification, 
and  such  fees,  which  shall  not  be  in  excess  of 
60  percent  ad  valorem,  shall  be  treated  for 
the  purposes  of  all  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  customs  revenue  as  duties  imposed  by  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

(d)  Any  decision  of  the  President  as  to 
facts  under  this  section  shall  be  final. 

(e) ' After  investigation,  report,  finding,  and 
declaration  in  the  manner  provided  in  the 


case  of  a  proclamation  Issued  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  any  proclama¬ 
tion  or  provision  of  such  proclamation  may 
be  suspended  by  the  President  whenever  he 
finds  that  the  circumstances  requiring  the 
proclamation  or  provision  thereof  no  longer 
exist,  or  may  be  modified  by  the  President 
whenever  he  finds  that  changed  circum¬ 
stances  require  such  modification  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  (49  Stat. 
773,  sec.  31;  49  Stat.  1152,  sec.  5;  50  Stat.  246, 
sec.  1;  act  of  Jan.  25,  1940,  H.  R.  7171,  76th 
Cong.;  7  U.  S.  Code  624.) 

Also  the  following  from  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission : 

■United  States  Taripp  Commission, 

Washington, 

Trade  Agreements  Act  op  June  12,  1934,  as 
Amended 

An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
title  III  the  following: 

PART  in.  PROMOTION  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Sec.  350.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  expand¬ 
ing  foreign  markets  for  the  products  of  the 
United  States  (as  a  means  of  assisting  in 
the  present  emergency  In  restoring  the 
American  standard  of  living,  in  overcoming 
domestic  unemployment  and  the  present 
economic  depression.  In  increasing  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  American  public,  and 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  better  re¬ 
lationship  among  various  branches  of  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture.  Industry,  mining,  and  com¬ 
merce)  by  regulating  the  admission  of  for¬ 
eign  goods  into  the  United  States  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  characteristics  and  needs  of 
various  branches  of  American  production  so 
that  foreign  markets  will  be  made  available 
to  those  Iwanches  of  American  production 
which  require  and  are  capable  of  developing 
such  outlets  -by  affording  corresponding 
market  opportunities  for  foreign  products 
in  the  United  States,  the  President,  when¬ 
ever  he  finds  as  a  fact  that  any  existing  du¬ 
ties  or  other  Import  restrictions  of  the 
United  States  or  any  foreign  country  are 
unduly  burdening  and  restricting  the  for¬ 
eign  trade  of  the  United  States  and  that 
the  purpose  above  declared  will  be  promoted 
by  the  means  hereinafter  specified,  is  au¬ 
thorized  from  time  to  time — 

(1 )  To  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements 
with  foreign  governments  or  instrumentali¬ 
ties  thereof;  and 

(2)  To  proclaim  such  modifications  of 
existing  duties  and  other  import  restrictions, 
or  such  additional  Import  restrictions.  Or 
such  continuance,  and  for  such  minimum 
periods,  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treat¬ 
ment  of  any  article  covered  by  foreign  trade 
agreements,  as  are  required  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  any  foreign  trade  agreement 
that  the  President  has  entered  into  here¬ 
under.  No  proclamation  shall  be  made  in¬ 
creasing  or  decreasing  by  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent  [any  existing  rate  of  duty]  any  rate  of 
duty,  however  established,  existing  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1945  (even  though  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended  by  act  of  Congress ) ,  or  transferring 
any  article  between  the  dutiable  and  free 
lists.  The  proclaimed  duties  and  other  im¬ 
port  restrictions  shall  apply  to  articles  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  all  for¬ 
eign  countries,  whether  Imported  directly  or 
indirectly:  Provided,  That  the  President  may 
suspend  the  application  to  articles  the 
growth,  iwoduce,  or  manufacture  of  any 
country  because  of  its  discriminatory  treat¬ 
ment  of  American  commerce  or  because  of 
other  acts  (including  the  operations  of  in- 
ternationr^  cartels)  or  policies  which  in 
his  opinion  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  this  section;  and  the  proclaimed 
duties  and  other  Import  restrictions  shall 
be  in  effect  from  and  after  such  time  as  is 
specified  in  the  proclamation.  The  Presl- 
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dent  may  at  any  time  terminate  any  such 
proclamation  In  whole  or  in  part. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  prevent  the  application,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  rates  of  duty  established  under  this 
section  pursuant  to  agreements  with  coun- 

•  tries  other  than  Cuba,  of  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  on  December  11,  1902,  or 
to  preclude  giving  effect  to  an  e>:clusive 
agreement  with  Cuba  concluded  under  this 
section,  modifying  the  existing  preferential 
customs  treatment  of  any  article  the,  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  Cuba:  Provided, 
That  the  duties  [payable]  on  such  an  article 
shall  in  no  case  be  increased  or  decreased  by 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  duties,  [now 
payable  thereon],  however  established,  exist¬ 
ing  on  January  1,  1945  (even  though  tempo¬ 
rarily  suspended  by  act  of  Congress) . 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  ‘‘du¬ 
ties  and  other  import  restrictions”  Includes 
(1)  rate  and  form  of  Import  duties  and 
classification  of  articles,  and  (2)  limitations, 
prohibitions,  charges,  and  exactions  other 
than  duties.  Imposed  on  Importation  or  im¬ 
posed  for  the  regulation  of  imports. 

Question.  Is  this  a  tariff  question? 

Answer.  No;  it  is  not  necessarily  one, 
but  of  course  it  lends  itself  to  that  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  politically  minded. 

Question.  Have  the  section  22  provis¬ 
ions  been  used  for  other  crops  or  com¬ 
modities? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  following  excerpt 
'from  a  letter  from  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  on  April  29,  1945,  is  as 
follows: 

On  February  1,  1947,  the  President,  acting 
under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1933  as  amended.  Imposed  an 
absolute  import  quota  of  70,000,000  pounds 
per  year  on  harsh  or  rough  cotton  having  a 
staple  length  less  than  three-quarters  •  of  1 
Inch.  (Proclamation  2715,  Treasury  Decision 
51.624.)  This  class  of  cotton  had  previously 
been  exempt  from  Import  quotas. 

Question.  Have  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  been  used  pre¬ 
viously? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  following  excerpt 
from  a  letter  of  April  29,  1947,  from  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  shows 
that  it  has: 

The  absolute  import  quota  on  silver  fox 
pelts  was  terminated  by  Presidential  procla¬ 
mation  Issued  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  as  amended  (the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act) .  ‘This  proclamation  was  Issued 
on  March  18,  1947  and  takes  effect  on  May  1, 
1947.  In  other  words,  the  import  quota  is 
eliminated  on  May  1,  1947.  (T.  D.  51647.) 

Question.  Was  H.  R.  1825  needed  for 
further  authority  and  power  to  take  care 
of  the  wool  problem? 

Answer.  Yes  and  no.  Since  the  near 
embargo  quota  on  wheat  imports  and 
since  at  least  two  near  embargo  quotas 
have  been  placed  on  cotton  imports  un¬ 
der  section  22,  and  since  this  section  says 
that  when  imports  “render  ineffective  or 
materially  interfere  with  any  program  or 
operation  undertaken”  it  would  appear 
no  legislation  is  necessary,  but  wool  was 
never  in  any  previous  program  nor  were 
section  32  funds  used  so  it  would  appear 
that  a  wool  bill  is  necessary  to  set  up  a 
quota.  The  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
could  be  used  to  increase  the  duty  or  to 
put  on  an  import  fee  which  is  really  an 
increase  in  duty. 

Question.  Who  submitted  the  wool 
bill  to  the  Congress? 
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Answer.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  in  January  1947. 
He  also  announced  the  discontinuation 
of  the  wool  buying  program  as  of  April 
15,  1947. 

Question.  Were  extended  hearings 
held  on  the  wool  problem  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committee? 

Answer.  Yes;  very  extended  hearings 
were  held  and  Chairman  Hope  has  shown  ^ 
the  patience  of  Job  in  trying  to  iron* 
out  this  wool  problem.  All  phases  of 
the  wool  industry  were_  heard. 

Question.  What  is  the  duty  on  wool 
Imports? 

Answer.  Thirty-four  cents  per  pound, 
cleaned  basis.  Natural  basis,  17  cents  per 
pound. 

Question.  Is  this  duty  of  34  cents  a 
pound  sufficient  to  protect  the  producer 
of  domestic  wool? 

Answer.  It  apparently  was  a  sufiBcient 
duty  to  satisfy  the  wool  people  under 
normal  times,  but  the  present  wool  prob¬ 
lem  is  before  us  in  spite  of  this  duty. 
This  administration  put  an  embargo  in 
adidtion  to  the  42-cents-per-bushel  duty 
on  wheat,  and  wool  finds  itself  in  the 
same  embarrassing  situation. 

Question.  Is  there  a  world  wool  mo¬ 
nopoly? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  presume  that  since 
the  British  control  85  percent  of  the 
world’s  wool,  it  could  appropriately  be 
called  a  monopoly. 

Question.  Why  should  the  American 
wool  producer  be  compelled  or  expected 
to  compete  with  a  world  wool  cartel? 

Answer.  They  should  not  and  most  as¬ 
suredly  are  entitled  to  have  protection 
from  a' world  monopoly  as  well  as  from 
any  domestic  monopoly. 

Question.  Why  are  and  why  should 
millions  of  dollars  be  appropriated  each 
year  to  control  domestic  monopolies  at 
a  time  we  refuse  to  protect  a  domestic 
industry — like  the  wool  producers — from 
a  foreign  monopoly? 

Answer.  Americans  are  entitled  to  pro¬ 
tection  from  any  foreign  or  domestic 
monopoly. 

Question.  How  much  of  the  world  wool 
Is  controlled  by  the  British  wool  mo¬ 
nopoly? 

Answer.  An  estimated  four  to  five  bil¬ 
lion  of  pounds,  and  at  this  time  a  contin¬ 
uing  world  monopoly  to  face  as  well. 

Question.  Why  are  American  wool 
producers  having  diflBculty  in  selling  their 
wool  at  the  present  time? 

Answer.  One  reason  is  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  discontinued  the  CCC 
purchases:  Two,  the  wool  buyer  does  not 
wish  to  purchase  a  commodity  that  is  in 
such  a  liquid  price  set-up;  Three,  the 
wool  buyer  does  not  wish  to  invest  in  wool 
if  Mr.  Clayton  is  going  to  reduce  duty 
from  34  cents  to  17  cents  per  pound  or 
by  50  percent,  which  act  would  have  a 
direct  effect  on  wool  prices. 

Question.  How  much  wool  is  consumed 
in  the  United  States? 

Answer.  The  following  memorandum  is 
an  official  answer  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Wool  consumption  in  the  United  States 

Pounds 

1942 _  1,077,000,000 

1943, _  1(061,000,000 

1944  _ . _  1,009,000,000 

1945  _  1,013,000,000 

1946  (civilian  basis) _  1,  072,  000,  000 


During  1942-45  war  years  average  con¬ 
sumption  over  a  billion  pounds;  1935-39  pre¬ 
war  average,  592,000,000  pounds. 

Source  of  Information;  Mr.  R.  H.  Roberts, 
Livestock  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Question.  What  will  be  the  United 
States  wool  consumption  in  the  future? 

Answer.  That  depends  on  economic 
conditions.  The  income  of  the  people 
will  be  the  answer  to  that  question.  You 
can  compare  the  prewar  and  wartime 
consumption  and  your  best  judgment. 
Factory  pay  rolls  must  be  maintained  if 
anywhere  near  a  billion  pounds  yearly 
ponsumption  is  to  be  maintained. 

Question.  How  have  the  customs  re¬ 
ceipts  been  on  our  wool  during  the  years? 

Answer.  From  1940  to  1947  the  711,- 
000,000  pounds  of  imports  should  have 
provided  $120,000,000  in  revenue.  This 
should  have  provided  some  $36,000,000 
for  section  32  funds. 

Question.  Is  wool  one  of  the  larger 
agriculture  imports? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  largest  agriculture 
import.  The  custom  receipts  from  tliis 
one  agriculture  product  have  furnished 
large  amounts  of  money  for  section  32 
funds. 

Question.  The  30  percent  of  the  cus¬ 
tom  receipts  provide  funds  for  section  32 
funds,  do  they  not? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  What  are  these  section  32 
funds  used  for? 

Answer.  For  disposing  of  surpluses. 
For  paying  export  subsidies  on  cotton 
and  wheat,  and  still  we  hear  talk  about 
a  soil-conservation  program;  to  furnish 
funds  to  find  new  uses  for  cotton;  to  fur¬ 
nish  fundsffor  school-lunch  programs. 

Question.  Is  wool  a  Stegall  commod¬ 
ity? 

Answer.  No;  in  my  opinion,  it  should 
have  been  made  a  Stegall  commodity  in 
the  beginning.  The  fact  that  a  wool- 
support  program  was  put  in  operation  is 
conclusive  evidence  to  justify  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  wool  comparable  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  accorded  a  Stegall  commodity. 

Question.  What  legislation  should  a 
wool  bill  include? 

Answer.  Legislation  that  definitely 
places  wool  under  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  22  of  the  AAA  Act. 

Question.  Should  the  support  price  be 
definitely  fixed  in  amount? 

Answer.  Yes;  for  two  reasons.  One 
reason  is  that  wool  has  been  put  on  the 
spot  as  a  war  casualty.  Two,  because  if 
the  definite  price  Is  not' fixed  there  is  no 
assurance  that  this  administration  will 
even  follow  the  law  and  live  up  to  a  “not 
less  than  90-percent  parity’’  floor  price. 

Question.  Have  any  other  crops  or 
farm  produce  had  consideration  under 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and 
section  22  of  the  AAA  Act? 

Answer.  Yes;  section  22.  There  has 
been  two  import  quotas  put  on  cotton. 
Yes;  the  Smoot -Hawley  duty  of  42  cents 
per  bushel  on  wheat  was  not  effective,  so 
a  near-embargo  was  added  to  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  duty. 

Question.  Has  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  been  used  by  the  President? 

Answer.  Yes;  on  May  1,  1945,  the  im¬ 
port  quota  was  removed  on  silver  fox.  In 
fact,  the  country  making  the  largest 
shipments  to  the  United  States  were  sub¬ 


sidizing  silver-fox  production  in  their 
own  country  at  the  very  time  the  import 
quota  was  removed  by  President  Truman. 

Question.  Have  the  letters  of  the  wool 
trade  given  the  facts  about  the  wool 
problem? 

Answer.  No;  not  exactly.  They  seem 
to  be  laboring  under  the  impression  that 
the  law  says  a  support  of  90  percent  is 
guaranteed  under  certain  commodities 
when  the  law  says  “not  less  than  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity.”  There  is  not  much  use 
talking  about  a  support  price  to  anyone 
so  long  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
allows  Steagall  commodities  to  sell  below 
even  the  90-percent  parity  guaranteed 
floor  price  as  is  the  case  of  a  part  of  the 
milk  industry  today. 

Question.  What  will  be  the  future  of 
domestic  sheep  production  if  no  addi¬ 
tional  protection  is  given  the  American 
sheep  industry? 

Answer.  The  future  is  obvious.  The 
numbers  have  already  been  reduced  from 
55,000,000  in  1943  to  38,000,000  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1947. 

Question.  What  will  be  the  United 
States  wool  prices  if  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  are  liquidated? 

Answer.  The  $1  a  pound  for  imported 
rubber  after  World  War  I  should  be  some 
indication  as  to  what  might  happen  if 
the  American  wool  consumers  are  placed 
in  the  clutches  of  a  world  wool  monopoly. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  sugar 
prices  after  World  War  I?  What  will  be 
the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  support 
prices  to  agriculture  if  the  412,000,000,- 
pound  stock  pile  is  not  disposed  of  with 
as  little  loss  as  possible? 

Answer.  If  a  loss  on  wool  that  could  be 
avoided  is  really  allowed  to  take  place, 
public  opposition  to  the  whole  support 
program  can  be  expected.  The  millions 
lost  through  maladministration  of  the 
potato  program  adds  to  this  public  dis¬ 
approval. 

Question.  Will  the  American  sheep 
industry  be  ruined  if  no  action  is  taken? 

Answer.  Apparently  so. 

Question.  Has  there  been  a  similar 
situation  in  other  agricultural  fields? 

Answer.  Yes;  the  fur  farmers  have 
been  subjected  to  treatment  not  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  a  desirable  policy,  so  far  as  the 
administrative  agencies  are  concerned. 
An  Administration  delegation  was  sent 
to  invite  imports,  and  the  quota  on  im¬ 
ports  was  removed  on  certain  furs  when 
the  country  doing  the  importing  was 
subsidizing  their  own  producers.  Small 
agricultural  groups  are  the  ones  neglect¬ 
ed  or  penalized  while  the  big  operators, 
with  large  numbers,  have  special  privi¬ 
leges  extended  to  them  iii  various  ways. 

Question.  Was  not  wool  really  in¬ 
cluded  as  a  Steagall  commodity  indirect¬ 
ly  when  the  sheepmen  were  asked  to  in¬ 
crease  lamb  and  mutton  production? 

Answer.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  if  wool  is  to  be  denied  support,  then 
additional  support  should  go  to  the  meat 
produced. 

Question.  Could  the  antidumping  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  tariff  laws  be  effectively 
invoked? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  presume  they  could, 
but  the  antidumping  provisions  of  the 
law  are  rather  ambiguous  to  say  the 
least.  Understand  that  they  have  been 
interpreted  to  mean  that  they  provide 
for  assessment  of  additional  duties  on. 
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goods  which  are  sold  In  export  to  the 
United  States  below  the  prevailing  price 
in  the  country  exporting.  The  addi¬ 
tional  duty  is  equal  to  the  disparity  re¬ 
ferred  to.  However,  if  the  goods  have  a 
market  and  are  sold  for  as  much  in  the 
export  government,  the  antidumping  law 
does  not  apply. 

Question.  Would  any  wool  bill  aifect 
what  Mr.  Clayton  is  doing  at  Geneva? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  presume  it  might. 
However,  I  do  believe  we  should  go  into 
the  whole  tariff  argument  at  this  time. 
I  will  point  out  that  Mr.  Clayton  nor  any 
other  individual  should  be  allowed  to 
have  the  power  to  cooperate  with  a  for¬ 
eign  monopoly. 

Question.  Does  not  the  price  of  wool 
determine  the  wage  per  hour  to  Ameri¬ 
can  wool  producers?  Does  the  price  of 
woolen  cloth  determine  the  wdge  per 
hour  to  the  workmen  in  th'e  American 
woolen  mills? 

Answer.  Surely.  ■ 

Question.  Has  Australia  an  embargo 
on  exports  of  certain  types  of  high 
quality  wool  producing  sheep? 

Answer.  Yes,  they  have  an  embargo  on 
rams  if  not  ewes  and  I  understand  this 
embargo  applies  to  other  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  as  well  as  to  the  United 
States. 

Question.  Could  the  President  not  now 
raise  the  duty  by  50  percent  and  slow  up 
imports  and  help  liquidate  the  domestic 
stock  pile  of  wool? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  presume  he  could,  but 
it  appears  that  an  import  fee  is  less 
palatable  than  a  quota.  There  are  many 
precedents  for  the  quota,  though  no  in¬ 
creased  import  fee  has  been  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  during  the  past  15  years. 

Question.  Were  quotas  ever  put  "in 
operation  during  the  past  15  years? 

Answer.  Yes.  Several  times  that  I 
know  of.  Once  on  wheat  and  twice  on 
cotton. 

Question.  Section  22  4f  amended  then 
could  be  used  the  same  as  it  was  used  for 
additional  protection  for  cotton  and 
wheat? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Did  not  the  custom  receipts 
on  the  900,000,000  pounds  of  wool  im¬ 
ported  in  1946  put  over  $156,000,000  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  in  1946? 

Answer.  That  is  correct. 

Question.  If  some  public  funds  are 
necessarily  used  to  dispose  of  the  present 
wool  stock  pile  would  not  the  United 
States  Treasury  still  have  some  millions 
left? 

Answer.  That  depends  wholly  on  the 
administrative  procedures.  If  the  whole 
$150,000,000  were  used  the  United  States 
Treasury  would  be  as  well  off  as  It  is 
where  other  products  are  imported  free 
of  duty  with  no  custom  receipts  chan¬ 
neled  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Question.  Does  it  not  appear  rather 
ridiculous  to  talk  about  soil  conservation, 
then  acquire  custom  receipts  from  a  live 
stock  product,  and  then  use  30  percent 
of  the  custom  receipts  to  dispose  of  soil 
depleting  crops? 

Answer.  It  sure  does  not  make  sense — 
economic  or  any  other  kind. 

Question.  Have  not  these  section  32 
funds  representing  30  percent  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  receipts  and  in  this  case  as  a  result 


of  wool  Imports  been  used  to  export  sub¬ 
sidy  for  cotton?  * 

Answer.  Yes,  not  only  for  subsidized 
cotton  exports  but  for  other  soil  deplet¬ 
ing  crops  like  corn  and  wheat  and  even, 
tobacco.  These  funds  have  been  used  to 
pay  6  to  9  cents  per  pound  subsidy  on 
cotton  for  making  undulating  material 
and  other  uses.  In  fact,,  this  domestic 
use  experimental  program  appears 
mostly  subsidy  and  little  experimental. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

(Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  granted  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

;; - ^  iilk'lTOS'lUN  OP'Rm'AKKa"’"'  "  — 

'l^r.  CURTIS  asked  and  was  granted 
perVission.  to  revise  and  extend  the  re¬ 
mark^  he  made  today  and  include  cer¬ 
tain  memorandum. 

Mr.  MORRISON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DiNGELL)\was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  Amarks  in  the  Record. 


May  12  . 

ployment  In  or  under  the  Federal  Govern-/ 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Service^ 
6'74.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  qf 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  {rfo- 
posed  bill  to  integrate  certain  personnel  of 
the  former  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation  and  the  Bureau  of  Custome  into 
the  Regular  Coast  Guard,  to  establish  the 
permanent  commissioned  personnel  strength 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  ijferine  and 
Fisheries.  / 


/o. 


enrXjlled  bills  signed 

^  Mr.  LeCOI^TE,  from  the  Committee 
son  House  Adimpistration,  reported  that 
|that  committee  ^d  examined  and  found 
•truly  enrolled  bilk  of  the  House  of  the 
jfollowing  titles,  \^ch  were  thereupon 
jsigned  by  the  Speala 

{  H.  R.  450.  An  act  prds^dlng  for  the  con- 
Jveyance  to  the  town  of  ^arblehead,  in  the 
^  State  of  Massachusetts,  ofi^arblehead  Mlll- 
■|tary  Reservation  for  publicise;  and 
5  H.  R.  1098.  An  act  to  autlM^ize  the  segre- 
igation  and  expenditure  of  trqtit  funds  held 
;;in  joint  ownership  by  the  Shpshone  and 
l  Arapaho  Tribes  of  the  Wind  River  Reserva- 
;;tion.  ,  V 

’  The  SPEAKER  announced  Jiili^igna 
f  ture  to  an  enrolled  joint  resolutiomof  thi 
J Senate  of  the  folloVving  title: 

S.  J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  pel 
United  States  common  communications 
■’  rlers  to  accord  free  communication  pri  :ek 
i  to  olQclal  participants  in  the  world  te 
munlcatlons  conferences  to  be  held  ,  he  \ 
United  States  in  1947. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Spes 
'  that  the  House  do  now  adjou^ 

The  motion  was  agreed  t(  iccordingly 
(at  3  o’clock  and  27  minut  p.  m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  ton  row,  Tues¬ 
day,  May  13,  1947,  at  12  o’fi  t  noon. 


move 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  /ON  PUBLIC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLU^ONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  ^II,  reports  of 
committees  were  deliver/d  to  the  Clerk 
-  for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows:  f 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  NewfTork;  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  H.  fu  2276.  A  bill  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  Secretary^!  tVar  to  pay  certain 
expenses  incident  ^  training,  attendance, 
and  participation  of  personnel  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  Sta^s  in  the  Seventh  Winter 
Sports  Olympic  ^mes  and  the  Fourteenth 
Olympic  Gamey  and  for  future  Olympic 
games;  with  ^endment  (Rept.  No.  346). 
Referred  to  ye  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  tha^State  of  the  Union.. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York:  Committee 
on  Armed  yrvices.  H.  R.  3124.  A  bill  to  au¬ 
thorize  th/  attendance  of  the  Marine  Band 
at  the  E^ty-first  National  Encampment  of 
the  GraTO  Army  of  the  Republic  to  be  held 
in  demand,  Ohio,  August  10  to  14,  1947; 
withom  amendment  ■  (Rept.  No.  347) .  Re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  tBe  State  of  the  Union. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMU: 

Under  clause  2  of  r 
communications 
Speaker’s  table  and 

671.  A  letter  from, 


ATIONS,  ETC. 

XXrv,  executive 
taken  from  the 
ef erred  as  follows: 
Secretary  of  War, 


transmitting  a  draif  of  a  proposed  bill  to 
validate  payments  heretofore  made  by  dis¬ 
bursing  oflicers  of  /he  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  covering  th/cost  of  shipment  of  house¬ 
hold  effects  of  /ivllian  employees,  and  for 
other  purposed  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

672.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  tranhilttlng  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  to  ^ro/lde  for  the  appointment  of  one 
addltlonayAsslstant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  for  /ther  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  IntejBtate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

673.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  OflBce  of 
Selectwe  Service  Records,  transmitting  a  list 
of  tpe  selective-service  registrants  of  in- 
duotlble  age  occupationally  deferred  by  the 
loc^  boards  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
as/ of  March  31,  1947,  because  of  their  em- 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public 
ills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  .follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.  R.  3413.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  support  the  price  of  milk  at 
not  less  than  $3.10  per  hundred  pounds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.  R.  3414.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2357  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  increase  therslze  of 
olated  or  disconnected  tracts  or  parcels  of 
e  public  domain  which  may  be  sold,  and  for 
|er  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
is. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 

H.  1^3415.  A  bill  to  prohibit  further  ship¬ 
ments^  Russia  under  the  Lease-Lend  Act; 
to  the  ^mmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByWr.  SIKES: 

H.  R.  34lV  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  ortahe  Pensacola  National  Monu¬ 
ment:  to  the  ■ommittee  on  Public  Lands. 

H.  R.  3417.  Awlll  to  provide  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  to  Escamb^County,  State  of  Florida,  of. 
a  portion  of  SantSteosa  Island  which  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  o^the  War  Department:  to 
the  Committee  on  Anned  Services. 

By  Mr.  WILSON^of  Indiana: 

H.  R.  3418.  A  bill  towovide  that  veterans 
who  have  at  any  time  suffered  from  service- 
connected’  advanced  tunk-culosls  shall  be 


Jtally  disabled  by 
to  the  Com- 


rated  as  permanently  and 
the  Veterans’  Administratio 
mittee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GEARHART: 

H.  R.  3419.  A  bill  to  make  peltoanent  the 
special  survivorship  protection  j^vided  for 
veterans  under  section  210  of  the  Sokal  Secu¬ 
rity  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  V^s  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LYNCH: 

H.  R.  3420.  A  bill  to  make  permanenfl^he 
special  survivorship  protection  provided^or 
veterans  under  section  210  of  the  Social 
curlty  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  anSl 
Means. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Se^a^^  passed  Science  Pounda.tion  hill.  Sen.  Dushf ield^riticized  pro¬ 
posal  for  confer3i|ee  on  farm-land  prices.  Sen*  Capper  intro duced/CCC  charter  hill. 
Sen.  McCarthy  intr^^ced  and  discussed  hill  to  decontrol  suga.i^  Sen.  Murray  intro- 
duoed  and  discussed,  a^d  Pep.  Dingell  introduced,  health-pro^am  hills.  Pep.  Hope 
inserted  compromise  ari^c’xient  to  wool  hill;  Hguse  to  dehat o/^ill  today.  Peps. Potts 


and  Doggs  criticized  hani 
Pep.  Gillie  inserted  DAI 
paign. 


.ing  of  potato  surplus, 

3wer  to  criticisms  of  Mexico 


SENATE 


criticized  wool  hill, 
t-and-mouth  disease  cam- 


1.  RESEARCH.  Passed,  79'"^>  with  alSendments  S,  ^^6,  creating  a  Na.tional  Science 

Foundation  (up.  5^32,  563^-53)  jectedy^3“52,  an  amendment  hy  Sen,  Kilgore, 

Ta* ,  to  provide  for.  an  Administrate  ap;i^^nted  hy  the  President  and  confirmed 
hy  the  Senate,  with  an  advisory  hoa^ijl^.  5644),  Agreed  to  an  amendment  hy 
Sen.  O’Mahoney,  Wyo«,  to  provide  tha^e) thing  in  the  hill  shall  he  construed  to 
authorize  the  Foundation  to  alter  or  moaify  any  law  regardirg  patents  (po5644)e 
Agreed,  42— 4l,  to  an  amendment  hjy^en.  Maei^son,  Wash«.,  to  provide  for  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Director  hy  the  Pr^^dent,  witi^^enate  confirmation,  hut  to  make 
him  subject,  to  supervision  hy^ne  executive  CT^mittee  (p®  5649)*  Rejected,  23- 
63,  an  amendment  hy  Sen,  Fuljfright,  Ark.,  to  piS^ide  for  a  Division  of  Social 
Sciences  (p»  5650)«  T^e  4j^l»  as  passed,  was  pri'^ted  (pp*  565C~2), 

FAPI4-LAND  PRICES,  .  Sen.y^shfield,  So  Dak,,  said,  the  ^resident  ’  s  proposal  to  call 
a  conference  on  this y^h ject  is  ’’ill— conceived”  and  th^^  ’’there  is  no  substan¬ 
tia,!  inflation. .  ,.in/Yarm- land  prices”  (p®  5653)* 

R  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PP0a^4,  Received  a  Calif.  Legislature  memoriaWrging  continua¬ 
tion  of  this  pi^gram  without  reduction  (p>  5^31)  • 

NOMINATION^  P*  A,  Lovett  to  he  Under  Secretary  of  State  was  fav^hly  reported 
hy  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  (p.  5632) 

NA-TIO^  FORESTS.  At  the  request  of  Chairman  Capper  of  the  j^ricultureS^d 
For^l^ry -Commit tee,  the  proposed  hill  providing  for  sale  of  certain  timh)^  in 
-•^(6  Tongass  National  Forest  was  transferred  from  that  Committee  to  the  Puc^ic 
jands  Committee  (p.  5632). 

U  TAXATION.  H,  R.  1,  the  tax-reduction  hill,  was  made  the  unfinished  hxisiness  ^  . 

(p«'56€o)o 
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HOUSE 


7,  TOOL.  Her).  Lanci  Hass'.,  spoke  in  opposition  to  S.  Sl4,  the  wool  price-support 
"bill,  claimihg  that  'it  "means  the  nationalization  of  the  ro.vr-v;ool  industrjr"  anc 
that,  "The  wo'olen  and  v;orsted  industry  cannot  survive  the  drastic  penalties  im¬ 
posed  hy  S,  Sl4"  (pp.  5^92-5700). 

S.  Sl4  is  to  he  taken  up  hy  the  House  ¥ed. ,  Ma3^  21'  (p.  D272). 


r>J»: 


EOOT-AHE-MOUTH  DISEASE.  Rep.  Gillie,  Ind'i ,  inserted  a  letter  from  Dr.  Sinnsi 
DAI ^  ajiswering  criticisms  of  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  to  era.dicatc  the  fc 
''^and-motLth  disease  in  Mexico  Tt).  5^70)* 

9.  '  PollS^TOES.  Rep.  Duck,  Del.,  criticized  the  Government '  s ‘pota,to-surplhs  u^licics, 
aslcl^g  "do  you  know  of  any  sound  reason  xirhy  potatoes  should  a,t  this  he 

destfl^ed  as  surplus  vfcen  there  exists  so  great  a  need  for  them  fdr/^onsumn- 
tion"  5^64). 


10.  FOREIGIT  RELli^.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.J.Res.  1 53^^ author i zing  ap- 
propria,tions^f  $35Q»000,000  for  relief  of  war-deva.statod  co^trics,  with  a 
■  provision  autl^rizing  RFC  to  advance  075»OOO,OOO  until  an  a^ropria-tion  is  made 
(pp.  5S^1*’4)  , 


11.  SECOiH)  DEFICIEFCY  ii^ROPRIATIOH  DILL,  I947.  Reps.  Ta^,  Uigglcsworth,  Engel, 
Stefan,  Case,  Keefe,  ^.nnon,  Kerr,  and  MaHon  wore  apjf^inted  conferees  on  this 
hill  Cp.  5^64).  Sena.toLconf erees  appointed  May  1^ 


12.  SUGAR.  Rep.  Ha,ll,  F.Y.,  ci^med  that  "the  warc^uses  of  this  country  are ''hulg— 
ing  with  sugar"  and  stated  ^at  "This  food  si^uld  he  made  available  to  our 
housewives  so  that  the  Americ^  diet  may  h^!umproved"  (pp.  5670~l)* 


13.  HAYAL  APPROPRIATIOH  BILL,  194S. 
.  56SI-9S). 


A' 

!Sod  yfth  amendment  this  hill  H.R.  3493  (np* 


l4.  RECLAMATIOH.  The  Public  Lands  Comrn^teV  reported  without  amendment  H.R.  1274, 
to  extend  the  reclama.tion  la,ws  td^f^he  S^^e  of  Arkansas  (H.Rept  .399)  (p»  5700). 

The  Public  Lands  Commit tee^eported  w^hout  amendment  H.R.  334S,  to  declare 
the  -policy  of  the  U.S,  with  nfi^ipect  to  the  f^ocrotion  of  costs  of  construction 
•of  the  Coachella-  Division  ojgTthe  All-iimericai^^aml  irriga-tion  project,  Calif. 

‘(H.Reut.  404)  (u.  5700). 


15.  SCHOOL-L'UFCH  PROGRAM,  deceived  a  Cad  if.  Lcgisla-tur’S^me 
tinuation  of  this  program  (p.  57Gl) * 


noria-1  fa,voring  the  con- 


/ 


/ 


.  sms  II’DROBUCED 


16.'  SUGAR.  S.  1325#^  by  Sen.  McCa.rthy,  Uis.  (for  himself  and  otlu^s),  to  decontrol 

Sugar.  To  Jinking  and  C-orrcncy  Comnittce.  (p.  5^32.)  Sen.^l^cCarthy  criticized 
USDA’s  sug^arat ianing  pro/:n*am,  discussed  surplus  sugar  suppli^c,  and  inserted 
J.R.  Marshall ^s  (Dir.,  Suga-r  Branch,  PMA)  letter  explaining  the  g^ga,r  situation 
(pp«  56^-4). 


17.  HE\L^,  'S.  1320,  by  Sen.  Murray,  Mont,  (for  himself  and  others),  a.nd  354o, 

bi^Rop.  Dingell,  Mich.,  to  provide  a  national  hcadth  insurance  and  pub]\c-health 
'ogram.  To  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Udfare  and  House  Ua-ye  and  Mcaus  Coiml^ttccs, 
./respectively,  (pp.  5^32,  570l)»  Remarks  of  Sen.  Murray  (pp.  ^6^k-So)  • 


iZ*  C.C.C.  CHARTER,  S,  1332,  by  Sen.  Capper,  Kans.,-  to  provide  a  Federad  charter 
for  CCC.  To  Agriculture  and  ^’orcstry  Committee,  (p.  5632)* 
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^9.  PERSOFilEL,.  ILRv,  3544,  "by  Hep.  (rcarhe.rt,  ■  Calif . ,  to  provide  for  paynent  "by  tly- 
U.S.  of  premiwAS  on  l3onds  given  to  the  U.s.  hy  persons  employed  in  the  fie] 


or  departmental  service  of  the  Federal  G-overnment, 
ecutive  Departments,  (p,  5701?) 


To  Exoenditurcs  in  tl^ Ex- 


20.  At  I OIT .  H.R,  353''^>  ^3^  2-edden,  1,0,,  to  authorize  the  E-areaWof  Recla- 

ma^Von  to  investigate  and  report  on  projects  for  reclaiming  lands drainage. 

■^nlic  Lands,  Conmittee.  (p.  5701.) 

21.  ACCOTJITT^^.  PI.H,  35^1  (see  Digest  91)  provides  for  bstahlishmeoC  of  a  special 
dopo sit  \c count  or  accounts  vrith  'the  U.S.  Treasurer  to  facil^.to  payment  of 
G-ovcrnmen^jhocks  no  longer  immediately  negotiable  because  o/f  age,  and  amends 
Sec.  21  of  Permanent  Api^ropr iation  Repeal  Act  of  1934  provide  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  thcs^checks  for  10  years  rafter  da-te  of  issue  inyfieu  of  settlcnont  by 
GAO  from  outstanding  liabilities. 

22.  CROP  lESURAECS.  II^.  3465  (see  Digest  91)  amends  th^^ederal  Crop  Insurance  Act 

so  tluat  beginning  ^194o,  crop  insurance  would  beyplaced  on  can  cxoerimental 
basis  and  would  be  Ij^ited  to  seven  crons,  incluiJmg  the  five  now  covered 
(wheat,  cotton,  flax, ^prn,  c^.nd  tobaxco),  cond  no^  more  thhn  three  additional 
crops  could  be  added  oaKi  year  thcrea-ftcr;  cov^dye  would  not  exceed  50  coun¬ 
ties  each  for  wheCct,  cot^^,  cand  corn  ri,nd  noV  exceed  25  counties  each  for 
flax  and  tobacco,  with  an;5^thcrs  limited  ^  20  counties  each.  The  bill  vrauld 
increase  the  ninimiam  peart ic^a.t ion  rcauiroinent s  to  eat  lea.st  200  fa^rns  or  l/3 
of  the  farms  producing  the  commodity  in  Jme  county;  prohibit  insurance  in  any 
county  >4iere  the  FCIC  Poard  of^Directogc  determine  tha.t  the  income  from  the 
insured  commodity  constitutes  a.iiSuniry^orta-nt  part  of  the  cagricultura-1  income  of 
the  county;  authorise  the  esta.blistftiaCnt  of  premiums  on  the  basis  of  parity  or 
comparable  price,  or  average  m.carkex>nrice  and  the  payment  of  indemnities  on  the 
sane  basis;  and  restcatos  the  pnj:*uiftseXof  the  Act.  These  amendments  would  not 
affect  the  validity  of  any  contyf^.ct  ma^  prior  to  the  Act  insofar  as  such  con¬ 
tract  covers  the .  1947  crop  a.nd  pr^ide  for  administration  by  ECIC. 

iwwii 


23»  ITOOL,  Rct).  Hope,  Kans.,  inserted  an  amendment  which  he  intends  to  propose  to 
S.  Sl4,  the  v;ool  price-support  bill  (pp.  A25l6— 7).  The  amendment  v/ould  make 
wool  a  commodity  under  Sec,  22  of  the  AAAct  and  xvould  provide  that  no  limita¬ 
tion  bo  imposed  on  the  tota.l  q^uantitics  of  vrool  or  its  products  v;hich  nay  be 
entered  or  vrithdramm  from  \mrohouso  for  consumption, 

POTATO  SURPLUS. /Ex  tens  ion  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Potts,  E.\.,  criticizing  destruc¬ 
tion  of  surpLas  potatoes  (p.  A2512) , 

25.  TRA?"SP0RTAT/01T,  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  McDonough,  urging  con- 

gression^  action  if  necessary  to  relieve  the  boxcar  shortag^in  the  west  (pp. 

A2505- 

26.  E>2ECm''/E  EE0RGAiTIZi''iTI01T.  Son.  Lodge,  Mass.,  inserted  an  SvansviVc  (Ind.) 
Pr/ss  editorial  fa.voring  rcorganiza.tion  in  the  executive  branch  (]p^k  A24o3) . 

27.  yiDTTOr.  Rep.  Da,vis,  Tenn. ,  inserted  his  recent  speech  a„t  the  Memphis ^i^t ton 
Carnival  on  the  advances  made  in  the  cotton  industry  (pp.  A2492-4) . 

-  0  - 


COMI^TTEMEimiUGS  AM0UUTCEI''IEUTS  for  May  21:  S.  Agriculture,  USDA  Graduate  Schoo! 
(Rohrbough,  Dodd,  L.A.iOicolcr ,  ICoebel  to  testify);  S.  Expenditures  in  the 
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-  Miv  PLOESER.  I  must  honestly  an¬ 
swer  t'He  gentleman  that  I  have  been  told 
that  oiTw  numerous  occasions.  Such  a 
letter  oN  instruction  defeats  honest 
budgeting.' 

Now,  let  niVsay  that  the  subcommittee 
has  to  oppos^his  amendment,  because 
we  think  we  h^  made  an  adequate  al¬ 
lowance. 

The  CHAIRMAl^  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offers  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  Van  Zandt]. 

The  amendment  wa^ejected. 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Clteirman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word\ 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Maritime  Commis¬ 
sion  has  about  250  war-built  «nkers  still 
remaining  in  its  possession  whi^k  are  un¬ 
sold.  At  the  present  time  the  K^aritime 
Commission  is  seeking  legislationTto  the 
chartering  of  tankers.  Since  the  of 
hostilities,  the-  Navy  has  turned  bacl^s 
surplus  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
tankers,  saying  the  Navy  does  not  nee^ 
tankers:  that  they  are  surplus;  16  of 
which  have  been  turned  back  since  the 
30th  day  of  June,  1946.  There  are  250 
tankers  now  in  control  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  which  it  is  unable  to  sell, 
and  the  American-flag  operators  say 
that  they  own  and  have  purchased  all 
they  need  for  domestic  operation. 

The  Navy  has  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  urging 
that  new  legislation  be  enacted  to  give 
the  Maritime  Commission  authority  to 
charter  these  250  unsold  tankers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  46  the  Navy  turned  back  saying 
that  it  did  not  need  them.  The  Navy  says^ 
it  has  secured  from  the  'Appropriations 
Committee,  the  sum  of  $17,300,000  so 
that  it  might  charter  the  very  tankers  it 
tjjrned  back  as  hot  needed.  There  is  no 
explanation  in  the  hearings  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  fact  that  the  Navy  turned 
back  46  tankers.  The  Navy  did  not  tell 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  “We 
want  $17,300,000  to  charter  the  very 
tankers  we' turned  back.” 

The  Navy  in  a  statement  before  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  qn  Thursday,  May  15,  stated 
that  it  needs  20  tankers  to  be  chartered 
for  the  fiscal  year  1948,  and  that  it  se¬ 
cured  $17,300,000  in  this  appropriatiM 
bill  for  such  chartering  of  tankers,  yflo 
not  think  that  appropriation  was  sealed 
fairly.  There  is  no  such  explana^n  in 
the  hearings.  From  Che  hearing  on 
Thursday  last  before  the  Conujinttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fishers  it  first 
became  known  that  the  N^y  is  urging 
this  legislation  so  that  height  spend 
$17,300,000  to  charter  trf  very  tankers 
the  Navy  turned  overdo  the  Maritime 
Commission  as  surpLns.  I  believe  this 
sum  of  $17,300,000  ^ould  be  taken  away 
from  the  Navy.  T^e  Navy  should  not  be 
given  $17,300,00^  to  charter  the  very 
tankers  it  turiyfi  back  as  surplus,  for  at 
the  very  time^d  even  now  it  can  secure 
at  no  cost,  250  tankers  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
unsold.  yAll  the  Navy  has  to  do  is  op¬ 
erate  mem.  They  do  not  have  to  pay 
$17,30^000  to  secure  these  250  surplus 
tan^rs.  However,  this  was  covered  up 
Iryflie  hearings  by  the  Navy  and  I  believe 
'should  be  taken  up  in  conference,  and 
[hat  $17,300,000  should  be  taken  out  of 


the  appropriation  of  $55,000,000  set  forth 
on  page  15,  line  23,  of  the  bill  and  de¬ 
scribed  on  pages  1225,  1226,  and  1227  of 
the  hearings  under  H.  R.  3493. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  ^ield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  rose  and  asked 
the  gentleman  to  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  a  statement  he  made,  that 
the  Navy  had  not  stated  this  to  the  sub¬ 
committee,  because  it  did.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  that  is  on  this  subcommittee  can 
verify  that  statement. 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Did  the  Navy  in  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  $17,300,000  to  charter  tankers, 
tell  the  committee  that  the  Navy  had  no 
use  for  46  tankers  that  it  turned  over 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  as  surplus 
within  the  last  15  months,  and  that  the 
Navy  now  will  need  to  charter  24  tankers. 
If  the  Navy  told  the  committee  all  that, 
would  you  still  give  the  Navy  $17,300,000 
to  charter  the  very  same  tankers  that  it 
gave  up  to  the  Maritime  Commission  as 
surplus,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Navy 
m  secure  all  the  tankers  it  needs  with- 
orVcost  from  the  Maritime  Commissior 
whd^as  250  unsold  tankers  on  hand. 

MfllL  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman/' 1 
move  nLstrike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Cmirman,  I  take  this  time^erely 
to  answerUhe  gentleman  from Jmio,  to 
tell  him  t™t  this  matter  of  gartering 
tankers  was^hscussed.  My  ^collection 
is  that  they  al|i  not  say  an^hing  about 
having,  turned  i(ack  to  arfy  agency  any 
number  of  tanked,  bu^  went  into  it 
thoroughly  to  deta^Ure  why,  with  the 
number  of  men  thei^ave  in  the  Navy, 
the  Navy  could  not  a^fcate  these  tankers. 
We  were  told  thaythe^ldo  operate  some 
tankers  themse^s  butiUiat  the  $17,- 
000,000  whichVfhey  sougfllLfor  charter 
hire  was  a  figure  less  than  tll^  for  which 
they  could  q^rate  tankers  for\bemselves. 

I  discussejf  that  particular  qu^ion  and 
we  we^^  informed  that  due\to  the 
metho^under  which  the  Navy  oj^ates 
thei^mnkers  it  takes  a  much  large^rew 
th^  it  does  in  the  civil  lines,  whemer 
it/ne  the  merchant  marine  or  priv^ 
Inker,  and  that  it  is  cheaper  for  ther 
^to  charter  tankers,  to  haul  oil  and  fuel" 
than  it  is  to  operate  them  with  Navy 
crews. 

They  did  point  out  that  during  the 
war  they  operated  tankers,  fleet  fuelers, 
and  all  of  that,  and  that  in  view  of  the 
situation  along  the  coast  where  there 
was  no  regularly  maintained  chartered 
tanker  line  they  made  short  hauls  them¬ 
selves.  We  asked  them  whether  or  not 
there  could  be  some  training  value  for 
the  personnel  of  the  Navy  in  operating 
tankers.  We  were  assured  there  could 
not  be  and  that  the  method  which  they 
were  seeking  to  follow  resulted  in  the 
saving  of  dollars  for  the  American  tax¬ 
payer. 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRLVNER.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  In  testimony  by  the 
Navy  they  admitted  that  in  securing 
these  tankers  without  cost  from  the  Mari¬ 
time  Commission  if  they  did  not  have 
to  pay  for  the  replacements  it  would  be 
cheaper.  We  have  250  tankers  that  we 


snce  to 
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have  no  purchasers  for.  So  if  the 
has  them  and  operates  them  and  dg 
not  have  to  make  replacements  for  th 
it  certainly  would  be  cheaper.  Thaf  did 
say  that. 

They  also  testified  with 
the  crews.  On  a  merchant 
crew  is  about  60  whereas  tl 
120  for  the  same  operatic 
point  out  that  with  tha^ 
they  keep  up  the  repairs jHid  maintenance 
which  they  do  not  JRo  on  merchant 
tankers.  They  adn^  they  are  cheaper 
if  they  do  not  have  Jo  pay  for  the  replace¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  ^RIVN^.  May  I  say  in  view  of 
some  of  the  s|Ktements  that  have  been 
made  this  mining  you  will  find  confir¬ 
mation  of  rire  fact  that  I  looked  at  many 
of  these  ii/ms  with  a  very  cold  and  fishy 
eye.  Tri^e  who  were  present  before  the 
comn^ee  will  tell  you  they  had  to  prove 
wha^hey  said  to  me.  In  this  one  par¬ 
ticular  instance  they  convined  me  that 
tU^  were  right  and  that  it  was  more 
lasible  to  charter  these  tankers,  as  they 
^propose  doing,  than  it  was  to  operate 
them  by  Navy  personnel. 

If  the  gentleman  has  some  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  contrary  to  that,  the  facts 
should  be  given  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  then ,  possibly 
that  can  be  cleared  up  in  the  hearings 
in  the  Senate  and  if  necessary  wprked 
out  in  conference. 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  corroborate  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  who  conducted  the  larger  part 
of  the  examination  of  .witnesses  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  matter  under  discussion. 
His  memory  corresponds  to  mine,  and  I 
know  with  that  of  other  members  of  the 
committee  who  are  around  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  hour, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  only 
one  other  amendment  on  the  Clerk’s 
desk,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remainder  of  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the"  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
rving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
ncfcobject,  may  I  ask  the  chairman  of 
tho'^bcommittee  several  questions? 

Fi^,  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
or  not^has  given  the  Navy  every  dollar 
they  coSd  justify. 

Mr.  PlI|MLEY.  And  a  little  more. 

Mr.  VaSr^ANDT.  And  is  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the\ibcommittee  satisfied  that 
the  amount  dt  money  allocated  to  the 
Navy  will  give^to  the  American  people 
the  type  of  na^,  necessary  to  protect 
their  interests? 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  "Vere  it  not  so,  your 
subcommittee  would  vjot  have  brought 
in  the  bill  it  jdid. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is’' 
to  the  request  of  the  ge 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  MATHEWS  asked  and' was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 
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^(Mr.  BRADLEY  of  California  asked 
aii^was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extehd  his  remarks.) 

Mr/^RADLEY  of  California.  Mr. 
ChairnrSui,  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  rNiiarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  in  regard  to  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  tn^Naval  Academy  and  the 
shortage  of  cltomissioned  personnel  at 
the  commenceSaent  of  this  war.  As 
many  of  you  knoV  I  graduated  from  the 
Naval  Academy  so^  40  years  ago.  This 
spring  we  will  have^r  fortieth  reunion. 
We  observe  it  at  Ann^olis  next  Satur¬ 
day.  So  what  I  say^bout  Wie  Naval 
Academy  I  can  say  withVood  gr^e. 

The  Naval  Academy  isTL  fine  school. 
It  is  one  of  the  best.  It  da^  not  need 
to  take  a  back  seat  when  c^pared  to 
any  other  organization.  Its  ^^duates, 

I  think,  have  been  a  credit  to  us  t^ough- 
out  the  world.  However,  there  isSjoth- 
ing  sacred  about  the  Naval  Academ^  I 
have  always  believed  there  shouldAbe 
other  ways  of  getting  into  the  commia 
sioned  ranks  than  having  to  go  through^ 
the  Naval  Academy  and  without  having 
to  get  an  appointment  from  a  Senator  or 
a  Congressman.  I  believe  the  Navy 
would  be  better  off  if  it  took  in,  with 
reasonable  safeguards,  a  reasonable 
number  of  graduates  of  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  I  think  that  the  proposed 
system,  the  system  we  are  trying  to 
build  up,  by  which  a  certain  number 
of  ROTC  graduates  from  accredited  col¬ 
leges  are  to  be  given  commissions  in  the 
Navy,  and  then  in  a  few  years  to  go  to  a 
postgraduate  school  together  with  the 
regular  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy, 
will  be  for'the  best  interests  of  the  Na¬ 
tion. 

We  are  trying  to  establish  such  a  post¬ 
graduate  school  at  Monterey,  Calif.,  as 
you  know.  I  have  every  hope  that, 
rather  than  attempting  to  expand  the 
facilities  at  the  Naval  Academy,  at  An¬ 
napolis,  which  I  consider  already  very 
much  congested,  this  House  will  support 
the  efforts  of  the  Navy  Department  to 
establish  an  adequate  postgraduate 
school  in  California.  We  can  thereby 
Increase  the  number  of  our  naval  officers, 
have  them  aU  of  the  same  kind,  and,  I 
hope,  have  them  all  representative  Amer^ 
leans.  / 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of^he 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Rad¬ 
ley]  has  expired.  / 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Ch^-man,  I 
offer  an  amendment.  / 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow^ 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr?  McCormack; 
On  page  28,  line  11,  after  tlyfsemicolon  and 
following  the  word  "empire”  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “No  part  of  the  aj^propriations  made 
in  this  act  shall  be  a^^nlatle  for  the  salary 
or  pay  of  any  oflacer,^anager,  superintend¬ 
ent,  foreman,  or  o^er  person  or  persons 
having  charge  of  tlfe  work  of  any  employee 
or  the  United  St^s  Government  while  mak¬ 
ing  or  causing  be  made  with  a  stop  watch 
or  other  timeyheasuring  device  a  time  study 
of  any  job  ^  any  such  employee  between 
the  startup  and  completion  thereof,  or  of 
the  movepients  of  any  such  employee  while 
cugage<h«pon  such  work;  nor  shall  any  part 
of  th^ppropriations  made  in  this  act  be 
avail^le  to  pay  any  premiums  or  bonus  or 
ca^  reward  to  any  employee  in  addition  to 
hi^  regular  wages,  except  for  suggestions  re¬ 
citing  in  Improvements  or  economy  In  the 
operation  of  any  Government  plant.” 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I- 
have  taken  this  matter  up  with  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  PEUMLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Unless  there  is  ob¬ 
jection  on  the  part  of  the  minority,  as 
far  as  our  side  is  concerned,  I  am  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  The  minority  ac¬ 
cepts  the  ruling  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  most  humbly  and  most  ac¬ 
ceptably. 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  That  will  save  us  a 
speech  from  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment,  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  the  bill  as  amended  do 
sass. 

The  motion  was -agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  ar 
th^£peaker  having  resumed  the  clyfir, 
Mr.^ENDS,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  th^Whole  House  on  the  Stateym  the 
Union,  \eported  that  that  Cooftnittee, 
having  Mid  under  consideration  the  till 
(H.  R.  349^  making  appropj^tions  for 
the  Navy  D^artment  anc^  the  naval 
service  for  tnW  fiscal  yeaX ending  June 
30,  1948,  and  fo^ther  prfposes,  directed 
him  to  report  the^me^ck  to  the  House 
with  an  amendiiiStotr  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  ufc  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  tlyT  1^  as  amended  do 
pass. 

Mr.  PLUMLBY.  Mr^  ^^aker,  I  move 
the  previousy^uestion  on\the  bill  and 
amendment/xo  final  passag^ 

The  pr^ous  question  was  Bijidered. 

The  mnendment  was  agreed 

Theifill  was  ordered  to  be  eil|fossed 
and  /ead  a  third  time,  was  rea^L  the 
thico  time,  and  passed,  and  a  moti^  to 
re^nsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  MACKINNON  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Abends)  was  given  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  in  two  separate 
instances  and  in  one  to  include  an 
editorial. 

Mr...POTTS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  WEICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  the  re¬ 
marks  he  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  letter  from  the' 
Boston  Wool  Trade  Association,  together 
with  a  brief. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH  asked  and  was  giv¬ 
en  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Ohio  asked  and  was  giv¬ 
en  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
and  insert  therein  an  article  from  the 


Lowell  Sun  bearing  on  the  question  05 
unification. 

Mr.  VURSELL  asked  and  was  ghfbn 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  ii^the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  in  two  in^nces. 

Mr.  GAMBLE  asked  and  was  g^en  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record  and  inci^jme  two  ed¬ 
itorials. 

Mr.  RANKIN  asked  ^d  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hia(4emarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recomj  and  include  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  an  artigre  on  the  Antidef¬ 
amation  League. 

Mr.  HORAN  (af  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ploeser)  was  g^n  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  it^ftie  Appendix  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord  and  inclu^  an  editorial. 

CORRECTION 

Mr.  M^ONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
of  M^  15,  page  5528,  second  column, 
maVbe  corrected  as  follows:  My  state- 
m^t  should  read  “Of  that  2,500,000,  at 
1st  50  percent  are  in  southern  Califor- 
lia,”  not  “the  State  of  California.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  Record  will  be  corrected  accordingly. 
*  There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

LABOR-RELATIONS  BILL 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  labor  bill  recently  passed  by 
the  other  body,  though  not  ideal,  is  a 
more  equitable  bill  than  the  one  passed 
by  the  House.  Unlike  the  House  bill,  it 
does  not  authorize  private  employers  to 
obtain  injunctions,  and  it  leaves  the  diffi¬ 
cult  and  delicate  problem  of  industry¬ 
wide  bargaining  for  further  study.  P\ir- 
thermore,  it  safeguards  but  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  employer  contributions  to  union 
welfare  funds. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  conferees 
will  see  fit  to  accept  the  substance  of  the 
Senate  bill.  In  my  opinion,  such  a  bill 
IS  a  far  better  chance  of  becoming  law. 
IrMhe  interests  both  of  the  workers  and 
th^eneral  public  it  is  important  that 
som^^gislation  on  this  vital  problem 
shoul(?%ecome  law  during  this  session. 
tTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  LAI^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consen^^to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  of  ^e  Record. 

The  SPEAKra^  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of^he  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Thoro  lifQg 

S.  814  IMPERILS  THE  WHOLE  TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  irre¬ 
sponsible  piece  of  legislation  must  be  de¬ 
feated. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  prices  have 
nearly  reached  the  breaking  point,  this 
inflationary  measure  may  well  touch  off 
the  collapse  in  one  industry  which, 
spreading  like  a  contagion  to  others,  may 
plunge  us  into  a  swift  deflation  and  a 
ruinous  depression. 
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Already  the  demand  for  worsted  goods 
Is  beginning  to  ease  up.  The  artificial 
jacking  up  of  prices  embodied  in  this 
bill,  could  not  come  at  a  worse  time  for 
the  industry.  The  provision  to  increase 
import  duties  on  wool  up  to  50  percent  ad 
valorem  without  notice  or  hearing,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  would  totally  disrupt  the  cost 
estimates  of  manufacturers.  The  inev¬ 
itable  result  would  be  the  cutting  of  pro¬ 
duction  to  a  minimum,  when  the  cry  is 
for  more  and  more  production.  This 
bill  would  put  the  textile  industry  out  on 
a  limb.  The  only  protection  for  the 
manufacturers  would  be  curtailment  of 
all  activities,  causing  loss  of  income  and 
widespread  unemployment. 

In  the  New  England  States,  textiles 
provide  4  out  of  every  10  jobs.  In  my 
home  city  of  Lawrence,  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  worsteds  in  the  world,  the  in¬ 
dustry  provides  7  out  of  every  10  jobs. 
We  are  in  no  mood  to  stand  idly  by  and 
permit  the  basic  element  in  our  economy 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  wool-raiding 
lobby.  If  the  woolen  and  worsted  in¬ 
dustries  curtail  production,  as  they  cer¬ 
tainly  will  if  faced  with  this  confiscatory 
tariff,  the  wool-growers  of  the  United 
States  will  also  lose. 

The  extremes  to  which  S.  814  goes, 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  conspiracy  to 
profit  a  few,  at  a  disastrous  cost  to  many. 

At  first  glance,  the  extra  preferences 
granted  to  the  wool  farmers  may  appear 
attractive  to  them.  I  give  them  sober 
warning,  however,  that  this  bill  will 
prove  to  be  a  bomerang.  If  you  paralyze 
the  textile  industry,  you  will  be  cutting 
off  the  market  for  your  wool.  And  you 
cannot  expect  the  Government  to  go  on 
buying  your  product  at  a  highly  inflated 
level,  when  it  can  only  dispose  of  it  at  a 
loss.  These  are  totalitarian  methods. 
They  will  not  work  and  they  will  not 
be  endured. 

Let  us  face  the  facts  honestly. 

Our  domestic  wool  crop  was  never  able 
to  supply  more  than  half  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  needs  of  our  manufacturers.  In 
addition,  it  could  not  provide  the  long- 
fiber  raw  wool  necessary  for  quality 
worsteds.  Shall  the  manufacturers  and 
the  consumers  of  the  Nation  be  penalized 
for  this?  That,  precisely,  will  be  the  net 
result  if  S.  814  should  be  approved  by 
this  House.  In  essence  it  says:  “Take  my 
limited  product  at  prices  held  high  above 
real  market  value  or  take  none  at  all.” 
In  effect,  it  is  monopolistic  and  danger¬ 
ous.' 

Wool  needs  some  support.  Every  fair- 
minded  person  will  agree  with  this.  But 
when  the  growers  seek  preferences  far 
above  the  bulk  of  all  other  agricultural 
items,  their  case  loses  ground.  Ninety 
percent  of  parity  is  good  enough  insur¬ 
ance  for  any  commodity.  Barity  is  a 
Government  index  of  farm-operation 
costs,  similar  to  the  cost-of-living  index. 
But  wool  wants  to  be  the  prodigal  son, 
getting  a  guaranty  of  100  percent.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  want  this  guaranty  to  hold 
through  1947^8,  when  prices  in  a  free 
market  are  bound  to  come  down.  S.  814 
would  fix  the  price  of  wool  for  2  years  at 
over  100  percent  of  today’s  high  parity, 
and  could  be  130  percent  or  more  should 


parity  drop  to  wartime  levels,  which  is 
inevitable. 

The  workers  in  the  textile  industry  are 
feeling  the  high  cost  of  living  because 
their  wages  have  not  kept  pace  with  costs. 
They  know  that  the  prices  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  as  a  group,  have  gone 
higher  than  any  others.  Why  wool 
should  be  seeking  a  support  price  still 
higher  than  it  has  enjoyed,  is  beyond  their 
common-sense  understanding.  They  are 
unanimously  opposed  to  S.  814. 

The  Government  is  already  stuck  with 
a  400,000,000-pound  wool  surplus  which 
it  cannot  get  rid  of.  On  this  program,  to 
date,  it  has  lost  over  $38,000,000.  It 
seems  very  strange  to  me  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  so-called  economy  party  in 
Congress  should  be  working  to  have  the 
Government  drop  another  $100,000,000 
through  indirect  subsidies  to  wool  farm¬ 
ers  by  outright  Government  purchase  of 
the  1947  and  1948  wool  production  in  the 
United  States.  And  at  the  highest  prices 
over  a  27-year  period.  It  is  also  a  striking 
contradiction  of  their  oft-expressed  de¬ 
termination  to  get  the  Government  out 
of  business.  For  S.  814  means  the  na¬ 
tionalization  of  the  raw-wool  industry. 

The  House  Agricultural  Committee  has 
inserted  in  the  bill  a  provision  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whenever  he 
finds  cause,  to  impose  an  import  fee  above 
the  present  duty,  after  the  duty  has  been 
paid,  and  also  allows  him  to  impose  a 
floor  tax  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  of 
wool  from  bonded  warehouses.  The 
temptation  to  do  this  stems  from  the 
fact  that  the  Government  already  has  a 
huge  wool  surplus.  The  textile  industry 
needs  long-fiber  imported  wool.  Putting 
on  the  new  import  fee  lyould  drive  im¬ 
port-wool  prices  up  and  would  add  a  dol¬ 
lar  to  the  price  of  75,000,000  wool  gar¬ 
ments  bought  annually  by  Americans. 

The  effect  on  manufacturers  would  be 
disastrous.  In  the  woolen-worsted  in¬ 
dustry,  prices  and  orders  are  taken  twice 
a  year — in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall.  If, 
after  making  a  sale  at  a  stated  price,  the 
manufacturer  is  confronted  with  the 
fact  of  additional  import  fees  and  floor 
taxes  imposed  suddenly  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  he  will  be  forced  into 
bankruptcy.  In  this  capricious  set-up, 
free  enterprise  would  be  choked  to 
death. 

The  critical  need  of  oim  Nation  is  for 
more  production,  so  that  supply  may 
catch  up  with  demand  and  result  in  a 
gradual  reduction  in  prices.  The  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  danger  which  exists  is  not 
to  price  an  industry  out  of  business. 

We,  from  the  manufacturing  areas, 
recognize  that  the  domestic  growers  of 
wool  are  entitled  to  some  price  support. 
In  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  we  ask  that 
they,  in  turn,  consider  our  problem. 

The  woolen  and  worsted  industry  can¬ 
not  survive  the  drastic  penalties  imposed 
by  S.  814. 

Wool  growers,  manufacturers,  textile 
workers,  and  consumers  are  partners  in 
an  enterprise.  They  must  not  become 
antagonists  because  all  of  them  will  suf¬ 
fer. 

In  place  of  the  extreme  provisions  of 
S.  814,  we  suggest  that  you  join  with  us 
in  supporting  the  moderate  Herter  bill, 


which  gives  due  consideration  to  all  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  problem.  This  will  give  Gov¬ 
ernment  support  at  90  percent  of  parity 
to  the  wool  growers,  in  line  with  other 
agricultural  commodities.  It  will  take 
the  Government  cut  of  the  wool  busi-- 
ness,  where  its  record  has  been  a  costly 
failure.  It  will  restore  private  incentive 
to  the  industry  and  protect  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  from  losing  their 
jobs.  It  will  bank  and  not  fan  the  fires 
of  inflation. 

The  woool  growers  already  enjoy  a 
generous  tariff  protection.  The  wool 
farmers  are  prosperous,  and  in  this  re¬ 
spect  let  it  be  noticed  that  90  percent 
of  the  domestic  wool  supply  is  processed 
in  the  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
Northeastern  States  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  lamb  crop  is  consumed 
in  this  area.  It  is  hardly  the  best  pol¬ 
icy  for  the  wool  growers  to  bite  the  hand 
that  feeds  them. 

Nor  would  it  be  wisdom  on  our  part  to 
fight  against  price  support  for  wool. 

The  only  reasonable  course  for  all  of 
us  to  follow  is  to  enact  legislation  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  Herter  bill,  which  is  fair  to 
all  parties  concerned. 

S.  814  as  amended  by  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  is  discriminatory 
and  inflationary.  In  the  national  in¬ 
terest,  it  must  be  defeated. 

Boston  Wool  Trade  Association, 

'  May  16.  1947. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  representing  most  of  the  wool 
merchants  of  the  country,  including  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wool  Trade  Association  and  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Wool  and  Textile  Association,  I  ask 
you  very  earnestly  to  give  your  attention  to 
the  enclosed  brief  which  covers  S.  814,  the 
wool  bill  which  is  about  to  reach  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

It  happens  that  three-fourths  of  all  the 
woolen  and  worsted  mills  are  within  a  300- 
mile  radius  of  Boston — hence  this  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  distribution  of  the  raw  wool  of  the 
country.  \ 

For  generations,  our  merchants  have  been 
performing  their  function  of  going  West 
each  spring  and  summer,  buying  wool  from 
the  growers  competitively,  bringing  it  East  for 
storage,  grading,  and  preparing  according  to 
the  needs  of  each  manufacturer,  and  selling 
it  gradually  as  the  mills  may  want  it  for 
their  various  yarns  and  fabrics.  This  bill 
S.  814  would  have  the  Government  take  over 
our  business. 

For  war  reasons,  in  1943  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  puixhase  all  domestic 
wool,  but  we  expected  our  business  to  be 
re  tinned  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Bill 
S.  814  sponsore'd  by  Senator  Robertson  of 
Wyoming  and  Representative  Hope  of  Kansas 
provides  for  the  continuance  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  purchase  for  at  least  two  more  years. 
Normally  the  handling  of  domestic  wool  com¬ 
prises  three-fourths  of  our  business,  and  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  the  Government  to 
permit  a  return  to  free  enterprise. 

The  wool  business  is  intricate  and  a  techni¬ 
cal  one,  but  we  have  tried  to  summarize  our 
case  very  briefly  as  per  enclosure.  Should 
you  desire  more  detailed  facts  and  figures,  we 
will  be  pleased  to  forward  them  at  once. 
Having  no  organized  lobby  working  in  our 
behalf,  this  is  the  only  way  of  bringing  our 
case  to  the  Members  of  your  legislative  body. 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  and 
asking  for  your  assistance  in  this  matter,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  a.  Tilton, 

President,  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association, 
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Brief  Submitted  by  the  Wool  Merchants,  in 
Opposition  to  Enactment  op  S.  814 

A.  S.  814  is  a  denial  of  free  enterprise  to 
the  wool  distribution  industry: 

1.  S.  814  compels  Government  purchase  or 
loan  on  United  States  wool  at  42.3  cents  a 
pound  (by  agreed  definition  of  1946  support 
level) . 

2.  The  market  price  of  United  States  wool 
is  not  over  38  cents  (fact  not  disputed  by  any 
party). 

3.  By  paying  above  the  market  price  the 
Government  excludes  all  competitive  mer¬ 
chants  from  their  livelihood,  and  nationalizes 
the  industry. 

B.  S.  814  is  very  costly  to  the  United  States 
Treasury : 

1.  S.  814  authorizes  the  Government  to  sell 
the  wool  at  market  value. 

2.  At  the  present  market  value,  which  is 
the  highest  of  any  peacetime  year  since  1923, 
the  loss  under  S.  814  on  selling  the  1947-48 
wool  figures  to  be  at  least  $30,000,000,  plus 
minimum  costs  for  storage,  handling,  ad¬ 
ministration,  etc.,  of  $10,000,000 — or  $40,000,- 
000  certain  loss  to  the  taxpayers. 

3.  Should  market  value  decline  20  percent 
the  loss  under  S.  814  would  be  sixty  million 
additional  or  one  hundred  million  total. 

4.  The  above  is  in  addition  to  losses  of 
thirty-seven  million  realized  loss  and  fifty- 
five  million  anticipated  by  CCC  to  be  lost  on 
its  wool  operations  to  date. 

C.  S.  814  provides  an  indirect  subsidy  to 
sheep  farmers  that  is  totally  unnecessary: 

1.  Sheep  farmer  produces  annually  more 
than  6  pounds  of  meat  (mostly  lamb)  to 
every  single  pound  of  wool.  Wool  is  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  sheep  operation. 

2.  Lamb  prices  today  are  250  percent  of 
prewar  normal  (1921^0).  Today  20  cents 
against  normal  8  cents.  Wool  prices  are  140 
percent  of  prewar  normal.  Today  38  cents 
against  normal  27  cents.  (Figures  from 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture). 

3.  Thus  the  over-all  Income  of  the  sheep 
farmer  is  by  oflBcial  figures  shown  to  be  over 
230  percent  of  normal  (6  times  250  percent 
plus  1  times  140  percent  averaged  equal  230 
percent) .  This  is  one  of  the  highest  in¬ 
creases  of  income  of  any  class  of  citizens  of 
our  country.  The  sheep  operation  certainly 
does  not  now  require  subsidization  from  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

4.  If  United  States  sheep  population  has 
declined,  as  it  has  since  1942,  it  is  because 
the  operators  have  been  Influenced  by  these 
high  prices  to  sell  their  “seed-corn,”  1.  e., 
their  ewe  lambs,  and  by  Intent  have  reduced 
their  flocks.  A  similar  thing  happened  from 
1926  to  1931,  when  production  rose  50  percent 
while  prices  declined  50  percent.  It  is  nor¬ 
mal  in  the  sheep  Industry  for  pi'oduction  to 
rise  when  prices  fall  and  for  production  to 
decline  when  prices  rise. 

5.  Not  a  single  individual  case  of  farmer 
financial  hardship  was  disclosed  at  the  hear¬ 
ings  on  this  bill. 

Summary:  S.  814  is  not  good  legislation. 

It  does  not  get  the  Government  out  of 
business. 

It  Increases  taxes. 

It  subsidizes  a  segment  of  our  economy 
that  is  in  fact  very  prosperous. 

It  liquidates  a  class  of  skilled  free-enter¬ 
prise  wool  merchants  and  substitutes  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  bureaucracy  in  their  place. 

ADDENDA 

Because  S.  814  is  not  sound  legislation  it 
should  not  pass  as  written.  This  is  not  to 
say.  however,  that  no  wool  legislation  is  in 
order. 

Corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  potatoes,  hogs,  and 
in  fact,  most  agricultural  products  have  been 
favored  by  a  Government  guaranty  of  a 
floor  price  during  1947-48  of  90  percent  of 
parity.  Wool  has  no  such  guaranty.  We 
think  that  wool  is  equally  entitled  to  such 
a  guaranty  and  understand  that  Repre¬ 
sentative  Christian  Herter  will  submit  sub¬ 
stitute  legislation  to  this  end.  Ninety  per¬ 


cent  of  parity  is  probably  the  limit  within 
which  pTlvate  enterprise  can  function  with¬ 
out  the  Government  having  to  operate  the 
market  (as  has  happened  recently  to  pota¬ 
toes)  and  suffer  tremendous  losses. 

Also  there  is  an  enabling  law  needed  for 
the  disposal  of  the  Government  war  surplus 
of  wool  which  cannot  now  legally  be  sold 
under  100  percent  of  parity.  This  is  also 
covered  in  the  Herter  legislation,  to  enable 
selling  the  surplus  at  market. 

These  two  points  are  all  the  legislation 
needed. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

I  M  I  — — — — MM— 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
ice  was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cel\er)  ,  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
coun\of  illness. 

To  Mr.  Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr.  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  ol,Mr.  Simpson  of  Pennsylvania), 
indefinitely,  on  account  of  illness. 

To  Mr.^HNSON  of  Illinois  (at  the  re- 
j  quest  of  Arends),  indefinitely,  for 
the  purpose\f  attending  a  funeral. 

^JOURNMENT 

Mr.  AREND^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  ot  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  wasVgreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o’clock  and\l4  minutes  p.  m.) 
the  House  adjournM  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  21,  1^47,  at  12  o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICtoONS,  ETC. 

698.  Under  clause  2  of  role  XXTV,  a 
letter  from  the  Attorney  Geiwral,  trans- 
|mitting  a  report  reciting  theVacts  and 
pertinent  provisions  of  law  in'«|he  case 
of  191  individuals  whose  deportation  has 
been  suspended  for  more  than  6  lAenths, , 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  ri^sor 
*for  such  suspehsion,  was  taken  from^th^ 
Speaker’s  table  and  referred  to  the  Cc 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


;he  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tl 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WELCH:  Committee  on  Public  La^s. 
I.  R.  3151.  A  bill  to  grant  a  certain  ^ter 
•Ight  and  a  certain  parcel  of  land  in  iKark 
IJounty,  Nev.,  to  the  city  of  Las  VegasiWev.; 
vlthout  amendment  (Rept.  No.  401  /  Re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whojf  House 
Dn  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WELCH:  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
H.  R.  3197.  A  bill  to  authorize  tM  Secretary 
Df  the  Interior  to  contract  with^he  Mancos 
[water  Conservancy  District  incasing  the  re- 
pmbursable  construction  cost/obligation  of 
•tthe  district  to  the  United  Stays  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Mancos  proje^  and  extending 
the  repayment  period;  wiyout  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  402) .  Referrei^o  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  oiythe  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  O’HARA:  Comnyttee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.  R.  3C35.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Code  of  Laws  of  Ule  District  of  Columbia, 
with  respect  to  aba/donment;JDf  condemna¬ 
tion  proceedings:  lyth  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  403).  Referral  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WELCH:  yommlttee  on  Public  Lands. 
H.  R.  3348.  A  mil  to  declare  the  policy  of  the 
United  State^with  respect  to  the  allocation 
of  costs  of  cmstruction  of  the  Coachella  Di¬ 
vision  of  thje  All-American  Canal  irrigation 
project,  rflifornla;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  Ny  404).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  wWole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  wEICHEL:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marinajrand  Fisheries.  H.  R.  3350.  A  bill  re- 
latlnyto  the  rules  for  the  prevention  of  col¬ 
lision  on  certain  Inland  waters  of  the  United 
Sta^s  and  on  the  western  rivers,  and  for 
otjfer  purposes:  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
f.  406).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
^hole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GRAHAM:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
'  H.  R.  325.  A  bill  to  transfer  Blair  County, 
Pa.,  from  the  middle  judicial  district  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  western  judicial  district 
of  Pennsylvania;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  407).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PJBLIC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  me  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  Jme  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusyts :  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Veterans’  Affairs.  H.  a  3308.  A  bill 
to  increase  the  minimum  alj/wance  payable 
for  rehabilitation  in  serviceytonnected  cases; 
with  an  amendment  (Regf.  No.  396).  Re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  q/  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  UnioB 

Mrs.  ROGERS  Of  Masjpchusetts :  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Veterans’  Affair/^  H.  R.  3516.  A  bill 
to  provide  Increases  m  the  rates  of  pension 
payable  to  Spanlsh-^nerican  War  and  Civil 
War  veterans  and  tjfeir  dependents:  without 
amendment  (Rept., No.  397).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the,Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union.  / 

Mr.  P'O’TTS:  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  and  Fisheries.  H.  R.  1260.  A  bill  to 
amend  sectiond07  of  title  2  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Code,  appro/ed  June  19,  1934;  with-  an 
amendmeny(Rept.  No.  398) .  Referred  to  the 
Commlttee.'Of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Umbn. 

Mr.  W^CH:  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
H.  R.  1274.  A  bill  to  extend  the  reclamation 
laws  t6  the  State  of  Arkansas;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  399) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BEALL:  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  H.  R.  2947.  A  bill  to  authorize 
an  adequate  White  House  Police  force:  with 
(an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  400).  Referred  to 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRIVA’TE 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

\  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
citomittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
foK^rinting  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calajidar,  as  follows: 

Mr.(p’H.ARA:  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columfliia.  H.  R.  1893.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  sale\f  the  bed  of  E  Street  SW.,  between 
Twelfth  Thirteenth  Streets,  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Ylolumbla:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  As).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole^ouse. 

PUBLIC  BiftS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  ^f  rule  XXII,  public  bills 
and  resolutions  wVe  introduced  and  sev¬ 
erally  referred  as^llows: 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  or^alifornla : 

H.  R.  3527.  A  bill  to  aifempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  K^erve  Officers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  United  Stat\  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  CommittA  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

H.  R.  3528.  A  bill  to  Increas^the  rates  of 
certain  educational  and  readjusl^ent  allow¬ 
ances  payable  to  veterans  in  orov  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  higher  cost  of^^’lng  in 
Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on  ^terans’ 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana: 

H.  R.  3529.  A  bill  prohibiting  membel 
certain  subversive  organizations  from  be 
members  of  any  labor  organization,  and 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  tli 
Judiciary. 
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organization,  dated  April  18,  1947,  the 
problem  has  been  presented,  ahd  a  solu¬ 
tion  offered.  I  should  like  to  present 
th^E  suggestion  to  the  Congress  for  its 
inanimate  consideration  and  study.  I 
includ^  this  letter  from  the  National 
Small  Btlunessmen’s  Association,  Inc.: 
Nationa^^mall  Businessmen’s 

Association,  Inc., 
WasW^ton,  D.  C.,  April  18,  1947. 
Hon.  Charles  R.^^bertson, 

House  of  Repr^entatives, 

i^shington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Robertso^  A  great  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  associatloi^re  quite  concerned 
regarding  the  unfairne^  of  the  so-called 
notch  tax  and  urge  that  C^gress  amend  the 
Federal  tax  on  corporate  irSipme  under  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1945  so  as  to  c^^way  with  the 
Inequities  resulting  from  the  nWch  tax. 

The  particular  phase  of  this  t^ing  sched¬ 
ule  with  which  we  are  concerned  iswthat  por¬ 
tion  on  net  earnings  between  $2^00  and 
$50,000  which  is  the  usual  range  fortemall- 
and  medium-sized  corporations.  The  nWmal 
tax  of  31  percent  plus  the  surtax  of  22  ^r- 
cent  or  a  total  of  53  percent  is  out  of  line  wi 
the  tota^  tax  up  to  $25,000  and  the  tax  on  n^ 
earnings  over  $50,000. 

The  so-called  normal  tax  on  corporation 
net  income  under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1945  is 
15  percent  for  the  first  $5,000,  17  percent  for 
the  net  income  from  $5,000  to  $20,000,  19  per¬ 
cent  for  the  net  income  froih  $20,000  to  $25,- 
000,  and  31  percent  for  the  net  income  from 
$25,000  to  $50,000,  and  then  drops  back  to 

24  percent  for  net  income  over  $50,000.  The 
surtax  on  the  first  $25,000  is  6  percent  and 
on  the  portion  of  net  income  from  $25,000  to 
$50,000  is  22  percent  and  on  all  net  income 
over  $50,000  drops  back  to  14  percent. 

The  sum  total  of  the  two  taxes  being  21 
percent  on  net  income  from  0  to  $5,000,  23 
percent  on  net  income  from  $5,000  to  $20,000, 

25  percent  on  net  income  from  $20,000  to 
$25,000,  53  percent  on  net  income  from  $25,- 
000  to  $50,000. 

After  the  net  income  passed  $50,000  the  tax 
drops  back  to  38  percent  and  remains  at  that 
rate  for  all  net  Income  over  $50,000. 

Although  the  53-percent  bracket  to  which 
we  object  applies  on  all  tax  returns  where  the 
net  Income  reaches  or  exceeds  this  bracket 
this  53-percent  rate  nevertheless  places  a 
disproportionately  heavy  burden  on  the  small 
corporations  which  have  net  profits  of  be¬ 
tween  $25,000  and  $50,000. 

In  other  words,  if  a  corporation  has  net 
income-  of  $500,000  the  fact  that  it  has  to  pay 
53  percent  in  the  $25,000  to  $50,000  bracket  / 
doesn’t  mean  much.  On  the  other  hand  pay'/ 
Ing  53  percent  in  this  bracket  does  mean, ’a 
great  deal  to  a  corporation  with  net  Incotne 
of  $45,000.  / 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  associati^  that 
the  53-percent  bracket  could  be  m^e  more 
equitable  by  placing  the  corporat^n  tax  on 
a  graduation  basis  in  the  same  nyftiner  as  in¬ 
come  t&x.  We  suggest  the  follc^ng  schedule 
be  given  consideration;  15  o/ncent  for  the 
first  $5,000,  17  percent  for^he  net  income 
from  $5,000  to  $20,000,  19  accent  for  the  net 
income  from  $20,000  to  $^i,000,  24  percent  for 
the  net  income  of  $35,Qpb  and  over. 

We  also  suggest  thajjf^he  surtax  on  net  in¬ 
come  be  changed  from  6  percent  on  the  first 
$25,000  to  6  percen^n  the  first  $35,000,  8  per¬ 
cent  from  $35,000rto  $50,000,  and  14  percent) 
on  net  income  ^er  $50,000,  with  tbe  total  of 
the  two- taxes ^ing  21  percent  on  net  income 
from  0  to  $^00,  23  percent  on  net  Income, 
from  $5,000^0  $20,000,  25  percent  on  net  in¬ 
come  frmn  $20,000  to  $35,000,  32  perceiit  on 
net  Incfnne  from  $35,000  to  $50,000.  38  per¬ 
cent  on  net  income  of  $50,000  and  over. 

Thfe  suggested  schedule  would  not  penalize 
one  and  would  certainly  place  the  firm  in 
$25,000  to  $50,000  bracket  on  a  much 
fairer  position  than  they  now  hold. 


We  solicit  your  study  and  consideration  of 
this  phase  of  the  tax  question,  and  sincerely 
hope  that  something  can  be  done  to  correct 
this  particular  situation. 

Sincerely, 

'  A.  W.  Kimball, 

Director,  Washington  Office. 


J.  Edgar  Hoover 


among  the  law-ef 
the  world  such  as 
The  people  of  the 
tunate  indeed  t^' 
of  this  fine  pu^c 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1947 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  known  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  very 
capable  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  since  1924  when  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  responsibilities  of  that  posi¬ 
tion.  His  record  has  been  an  amazingly 
successful  one.  Prior  to  Mr.  Hoover’s  ap- 
lointment,  there  had  been  frequent 
anges  in  the  directorship.  Thes 
cimnges  were  made  presumably  eith.. 
bemuse  of  politics  or  dissatisfaction  \jhth 
the  'Otey  those  responsibilities  ha(^een 
disch^ed  by  the  directors.  It  i^ most 
significant  fact  that  there  has^een  no 
change  dujjing  the  past  23  yeai^  During 
this  time  tmi^epartment  ha^een  great¬ 
ly  enlarged  the  efflcien^  thereof  has 
been  above  cmicism.  Ajr  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  FBI  ra|$  acqi^ed  a  standing 
■  irc^ent  agencies  of 
hther  has  equaled. 
,ed  States  are  for- 
.av#^ad  the  services 

_ _ _ _  ^  offi(^.  There  have 

been  times  wluSi  element^f  our  society 
have  under^en  to  brinV  about  Mr. 
Hoover’s  replacement,  but,  nofl^thstand- 
ing  these  Efforts,  he  has  retaineq^he  con¬ 
fidence  pCnd  the  support  of  eaclfSedmin- 
istrati^  since  his  appointment. 

Myfspeaker,  recently  I  read  an  aWde 
in  ^e  I^ew  York  Post  written  by  Mr.  W  “ 
tfll  Riesel.  Evidently  this  very  able.wr 
thinks  as  highly  of  Mr.  Hoover  as 
and  he  sets  forth  certain  things  and  ac- 
tivitifes  concerning  the  FBI  which  should 
be  interesting  to  everyone  with  any  re¬ 
gard  for  efficient  administration  and  law 
enforcement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  part  of  these 
remarks  the  article  referred  to: 

[From  the  New  York  Post  of  May  13,  1947] 

INSIDE  LABOR 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 

I’ll  always  be  grateful  to  those  high  school 
and  college  athletes  who  cracked  my  nose 
and  hospitalized  me  by  ripping  my  sides  with 
their  muddy  cleats  on  the  football  field. 
sandlotting  took  up  so  many  hours  I  couldn’t 
find  the  tiip®  to  become  an  intellectual. 

Because  I  got  to  know  so  little  and  didn  t 
have  time  to  develop  my  mind,  I  found  when 
I  took  to  the  typewriter  to  earn  my  dally 
bread  that  I’d  neglected  to  lease  an  ivory 
tower  and  had  to  go  out  and  look  at  things 
before  I  could  write  about  them. 

So  while  I  traveled  I  kept  up  with  the 
latest  in  crusades  by  reading  my  more  intel¬ 
lectual  colleagues,  especially  those  profes¬ 
sional  liberals  who  never  went  anyplace  but 
who  knew  Just  what  was  right  for  the  world, 
the  working  class,  and  humanity. 


There  are  lots  of  ways  to  earn  a  11'  yg  an^ 
the  ivory  tower  specialists  can  woi  i 
corner  any  way  they  see  fit.  But  I’r 
ceedingly  wearied  by  the  professional 
al  who  sees  as  Fascist  all  who  disagr^  with 
his  thesis  that  our  country,  right  qjr  wrong, 
is  wrong. 

I'm  weary,  for  example,  of  thq*i6  who  now 
are  trying  to  smear  the  FBI  aa/k  secret  po¬ 
litical  police  because  the  Bui/au  will  check 
the  loyalty  of  all  Federal  wooers.  I  wonder 
if  it  has  ever  occurred  t^mat  professional 
“our  country  can’t  be  riant’’  crowd  to  climb 
down  from  the  stars  an^ learn  what  the  FBI 
is,  before  they  try  to  s*ear  it  as  an  antilabor, 
antiliberal  thought  j^llce  agency. 

Why  don’t  they  Jd  and  look?  They’d  find, 
for  example,  tha/  ;he  $35,000,000  which  the 
Government  sp^ds  on  the  FBI  nets  it  about 
$68,500,000  ^i^ear  in  fines,  savings,  and 
recoveries. 

There  169  convictions  for  white  slav¬ 
ery  in  U^6  on  the  basis  of  FBI  evidence. 
Since  ^41,  there  have  been  41  convictions 
of  sedftionists  and  last  year  three  Axis  spies 
werar  Jailed  while  recoveries  of  funds  came 
t(^C3,650,000  from  this  crowd. 

^'And  if  these  men  who  crusade  in  the 
lame  of  the  working  stiffs,  whether  said  stiffs 
like  it  or  not,  aren’t  interested  in  the  sedi- 
tionlsts,  their  great  hearts  should  glow  over 
the  fact  that  the  FBI  made  15  election  fraud 
investigations  this  year  and  sent  45  persons 
to  Jail  for  tampering  with  the  democratic 
process.  And  what  about  the  145  convic¬ 
tions  lor  antitrust  violations  which  resulted 
in  $405,700  fines  and  recoveries  of  $31,248,000? 

As  for  this  dreadful  secret  police’s  sup¬ 
pression  of  labor,  last  year  it  participated  in 
the  conviction  of  nine  union  men  who  vio¬ 
lated  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  and  were 
sentenced  to  a  total  of  6  months  and  fined 
all  of  $2,340. 

I  wish  those  professional  liberals  would 
lease  their  ivory  towers  to  the  apartment- 
hungry  crowds  and  go  and  see  for  themselves. 
And  it  would  make  better  copy,  too. 


Commission  on  Christian  Social  Relations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1947 

JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  1  ixtend.  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  i;  ude  certain  statements  and  res¬ 
olutions 

Diocese  op  New  York, 

York,  May  16,  1947. 

OB  K.  Javits, 

Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  hereby  certify  that  the  en¬ 
closed  statements  and^esolutions,  entitled 
1.  “Displaced  Persons^^d  United  States 
Immigration  Policy”;  2.  '^Jae  Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner  Federal  Housing  ’^1;”  3.  “Social 
Security  for  Lay  Employees  qf  the  Church” 
were  presented  to  the  annualVonvention  of 
the  diocese  of  New  York,  held  Tt  the  synod 
house  of  the  Cathedral  Chuch  ^St.  John 
the  Divine,  New  York  City  on  Tues^y,  May 
13,  1947.  Each  of  these,  separat^,  was 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  c6 
tlon. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Rev.  R.  A.  D.  Beaty, 
Secretary  of  Convention, 


The  Honorable 
The  House 
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Commission  on 
Christian  Social  Relations, 

Diocese  op  New  York. 

STATEtteNTS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED  TO 

Di§i;ESAN  Convention,  Mat  13,  1947 

1.  Displ^ed  persons  and  United  States  im¬ 
migration  TOlicy. 

2.  The  Tafr^llender -Wagner  Federal  hous¬ 
ing  bill.  .. 

3.  Social  security  for  lay  employees  of  the 

church.  . 

R^.  Harold  P.  Hohly, 

Chairman. 

Rev.  h^LAND  B.  Henry, 

xecutive  Director. 

Displaced  Persons  and  Ignited  States 
Immigration  PolI(^ 

Two  years  after  the  war  the^are  at  least 
850,000  persons  in  detention  cam^in  Europe 
who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  tl^r  native 
lands  for  fear  of  oppression  for  Wigious, 
racial  or  political  reasons.  They  reprel^t  all 
religions — 80  percent  Christians  of  v9^ous 
denominations,  20  percent  Jews.  The  Uaited 
States  could  easily  absorb  some  of  these  pt , 
pie,  especially  since  during  the  years  194C 
1946  only  15  percent  of  our  total  world  quota" 
(of  immigrants)  was  used.  A  fair  share  of 
displaced  persons  (estimated  by  experts) 
would  be  400,000 — less  than  half  of  the  num¬ 
ber  that  were  not  admitted  during  the  war 
years. 

No  displaced  person  entering  the  United 
States  could  become  a  public  charge  as  every 
individual  corporation  or  agency  sponsoring 
a  displaced  person  must  furnish  an  affidavit 
to  that  effect.  They  would  be  housed  by 
friends,  relatives  and  organizations  respon¬ 
sible.  They  are  workers :  agricultural,  house¬ 
maids,  skilled  workers,  business  and  profes¬ 
sional. 

resolution 

Believing  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  Man:  Be  it  therefore 
Resolved,  That  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  in 
convention  assembled,  approve  the  plan  to 
admit  up  to  400,000  displaced  persons  by  re¬ 
opening  unused  immigration  quotas  back  to 
1940  and  allowing  quotas  to  be  transferable, 
this  to  be  done  over  a  period  of  4  years, 
through  the  regular  channels  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  further  be  it 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  chairmen  of  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  to  the  Senators  from  the  State  of 
New  York  and  to  the  Representatives  whose 
districts  lie  wholly  or  in  part  within  thi 
boundaries  of  the  diocese. 

The  Taft-Bllender-Wagner  Federal  HqnfsiNG 
Bill 

THE  need 

The  National  Housing  Agency^  estimates 
the  present  housing  shortage ^t  not  less 
than  4,300,000  family  units,  ifot  including 
any  construction  for  the  rei^cement  of  an 
additional  7,000,000  substaMard  dwellings, 
many  of  which  are  definit^  unfit  for  human 
occupancy. 

THE  HU^N  COST 

The  housing  short^e  is  the  most  serious 
single  social  probljto  facing  the  American 
people  today.  Sweral  million  families  are 
living  in  Inadwuate  quarters  doubled-up 
with  in-laws  ^  friends,  in  quonset  huts,  in 
Army  barraqks  and  in  trailer  camps.  The 
social,  moMl  and  spiritual  results  are  re¬ 
flected  In^  broken  homes.  Juvenile  delin¬ 
quency,  in-health,  and  Increasing  social  ten- 
sions^y^e  feeling  of  disillusionment  and 
frustnation  on  the  part  of  millions  of  vet- 
who  return  from  military  service  to 
flqd  the  country  and  social  order  they  fought 
defend  unable  to  supply  them  with,  the 


ordinary  decencies  of  life  constitutes  an  In¬ 
creasingly  serious  problem. 

The  welfare  of  the  family  has  always  been 
a  concern  of  the  Christian  church.  The  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  family  requires  a  home.  There¬ 
fore,  the  housing  shortage  is  a  legitimate  in¬ 
terest  of  the  church, 

PRESENT  CONSTRUCTION 

In  New  York  City  (where  the  current  short¬ 
age  is  150,000  family  units,  not  including  the 
replacement  of  any  substandard  dwellings) 
during  1946  8,926  units  were  demolished  and 
4,578  new  dwellings  completed.  Against  a 
need  of  150,000  units  we  have  a  net  loss 
of  4,348  units.  During  the  first  3  months  of 
1947  home  building  by  private  industry  in 
New  York  City  is  53  percent  below  the  same 
period  of  1946.  So  far  as  private  construc¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  we  are  actually  losing 
ground. 

A  FOUR-POINT  plan 

Due  to  the  cost  of  construction,  housing 
authorities  are  generally  agreed  that  the 
provision  of  new  housing  requires  a  four¬ 
fold  approach. 

1.  The  needs  of  the  lowest  income  group, 
able  to  pay  not  more  than  $30  per  month, 
can  be  met  only  by  public  housing,  with  both 
tax  exemption  and  subsidy.  (For  example, 
Sast  River  houses.) 

t2.  The  needs'Of  the  group  able  to  pay  froj 
$^to  $50  per  month  can  be  met  by  pubnc 
housing  with  tax  exemption  but  wiyfcut 
subsiHy.  (No  local  example.) 

3.  Tne  needs  of  the  group  able  to  from 
$55  to  $lip  per  month  can  be  met  various 
forms  of  tostitutional  investment)  and  by 
private,  lim^ed-dividend  housing  This  re¬ 
quires  no  sm^idy,  but  does  require  tempo¬ 
rary,  limited  ti|x  exemption.^(For  example, 
Stuyvesant  To^  and  Kqftkerbocker  Vil¬ 
lage.) 

4.  The  needs  of  gw^p  able  to  pay  over 
$80  per  month  can  bS(^iet  by  unaided  private 
industry. 


TAPT-ELLEF 


ER-\^GNER  BILL 


A  comprehensi*  approa^  to  the  entire 
problem,  with  j^ecial  emphasis  upon  the 
needs  of  the  Icwer  middle-income  group  is 
provided  by  ^islation  now  peeing  in  Con¬ 
gress.  Th^ Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill  (S. 
866),  and^s  companion  bill  in  the'fiouse  (H. 
R.  2523hftiave  been  Introduced  witH\blparti- 
san  sq^ort  after  extended  hearings^^  the 
Senajl$. 

^is  bill  has  the  support  of  the  Pedwal 
CffcncU  of  Churches,  the  National  Cathie 
elfare  Coimcil,  the  National  Council  dt 
'Jewish  Women,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza¬ 
tions,  the  United  States  Conference  of  Ma¬ 
yors,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Veterans’  Committee,  the  Citizens  Hous¬ 
ing  Council  and  literally  hundreds  of  civic 
groups.  The  bill  has  been  drawn  to  cover 
every  aspect  of  the  housing  problem  with  a 
well-planned,  long-range  approach.  In  the 
opinion  of  qualified  experts  in  the  field  it  is 
the  most  comprehensive  housing  bill  ever 
presented. 

The  Commission  on  Christian  Social  Rela¬ 
tions  therefore  offers  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion: 

Whereas  the  church  in  common  with-  all 
social  minded  individuals  and  groups,  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  present 
housing  shortage,  with  its  tragic  affects  upon 
family  stability.  Juvenile  delinquency,  health, 
and  the  social,  moral,  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  citi¬ 
zens:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Diocese  of  New  York, 
in  convention  assembled,  urge  the  enactment 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner  Federal  Housing  bill 
(S.  866,  H.  R.  2523):  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 


the  chairmen  of  the  appropriate  commltt^s 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repres^- 
atlves,  to  the  Senators  from  the  State  o^few 
York  and  to  the  Representatives  whos/^ dis¬ 
tricts  lie  wholly  or  in  part  within  th^ound- 
aries  of  the  diocese. 

Social  Security  pok  Lay  Emplj^^ees  of  the 
Church 

A  RESOLUTION 

Whereas  lay  employees  ^ religious  organi¬ 
zations  are  not  included  smiofag  those  covered 
under  the  provision  ofiBie  Federal  laws  pro¬ 
viding  for  Federal  ol^age  and  survivors  in¬ 
surance  benefits;  ai] 

Whereas  the  per^ns  not  so  covered  by  rea¬ 
son  of  such  empl^ment  are  deprived  of  sub¬ 
stantial  rightsymd  benefits,  which  are  en¬ 
joyed  by  the^mt  majority  of  their  fellow- 
citizens;  an^ 

Wherea^he  public  Interest  and  welfare 
I'equire  Ulfet  such  benefits  should  be  made 
avallab^ to  persons  not  now  covered  under 
the  Fi^ral  law  so  as  to  bring  a  measure  of 
secu^y  to  them  in  their  old  ages,  and  also 
to^eir  dependent  survivors;  and 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  church 
[<&  have  at  least  a  portion  of  the  responsibil- 
^ity  for  the  old  age  of  her  lay  employees 
covered  by  the  benefits  made  available  under 
the  Federal  law:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  .the  diocese  of  New  York,  in 
convention  assembled,  hereby  memorializes 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  to  bring  within  the  coverage  of 
the  Federal  laws  pr  viding  for  Federal  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits,  lay  em¬ 
ployees  of  religious  organizations;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
the  Senators  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  to  the  Representatives  whose  districts  lie 
wholly  or  in  part  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  diocese. 


Amendment  to  Wool  Bill,  S.  814 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.HOPE 

OP  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1947 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per¬ 
mission  given  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  herewith  an 
amendment  which  will  be-offered  to  the 
wool  bill,  S.  814,  when  that  measure 
comes  before  the  House  for  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  amendment  will  be  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  section  4  which  is  a  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  inserted  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  The  new 
amendment  makes  wool  one  of  the  com¬ 
modities  to  which  section  22  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  is  applicable. 
It  provides  further  that  as  to  wool  “no 
limitation  shall  be  imposed  on  the  total 
quantities  of  wool  or  products  thereof 
which  may  be  entered  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  consumption.”  The  new 
matter  added  to  section  22  is  that  which 
is  in  italic; 

(a)  Whenever  the  President  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  one  or  more  articles  are 
being,  or  are  practically  certain  to  be,  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  under  such 
conditions  and  in  sufficient  quantities  as 
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.to  render  or  tend  to  render  Ineffective  or 
materially  interfere  with  any  program  or  op¬ 
eration  undertaken,  or  to  reduce  substan¬ 
tially  the  amount  of  any  product  processed  in 
the  United  States  from  any  commodity  sub¬ 
ject  to  and  with  respect  to  which  any  program 
Is  in  operation,  under  this  title  or  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended,  or  section  32  Public  Law  No.  320, 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  approved  August 
24,  1935,  as  amended,  or  the  Wool  Act  of  1947, 
he  shall  catise  an  immediate  Investigation 
to  be  made  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  which  shall  give  precedence  to  in¬ 
vestigations  under  this  section  to  determine 
such  ■  facts.  Such  investigations  shall  be 
made  after  due  notice  and  opportunity^  for 
hearing  to  interested  parties  and  shall  be 
conducted  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
President  shall  specify. 

(b)  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  Investigation 
and  report  to  him  of  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  made  in  connection  therewith, 
the  President  finds  the  existence  of  such 
facts,  he  shall  by  proclamation  impose  such 
fees  on,  or  such  limitations  on  the  total 
quantities  of,  any  article  or  articles  which 
may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware¬ 
house,  for  consumption  as  he  finds  and  de¬ 
clares  shown  by  such  Investigation  to  be 
necessary  to  prescribe  in  order  that  the  entry 
of  such  article  or  articles  will  not  render  or 
tend  to  render  ineffective  or  materially  inter¬ 
fere  with  any  program  or  operation  under¬ 
taken,  or  will  not  reduce  substantially  the 
amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the 
United  States  from  any  commodity  subject 
to  and  with  respect  to  which  any  program  is 
in  operation,  under  this  title  or  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  or  section  32,  Public  Law  No.  320, 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  approved  August 
24,  1935,  as  amended,  or  the  Wool  Act  of 
1947;  Provided,  that  no  limitation  shall  be 
imposed  on  the  total  quantity  of  any  article 
which  may  be ''imported  from  any  country 
which  reduces  such  permissible  total  quan¬ 
tity  to  less  than  50  percent  of  the  average 
annual  quantity  of  such  article  which  was 
imported  from  such  country  during  the 
period  from  January  1,  1929,  to  December  31, 
1933,  both  dates  Inclusive:  And  provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  no  limitation  shall  be  imposed  on 
the  total  quantities  of  wool  or  products 
thereof  which  may  be  entered  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse  for  consumption. 


Low-Cost  Peace 


SPEECH 

OF  / 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON  / 

OF  TEXAS  I  / 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1947  ' 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  this  Nation  needs 
progressive  and  enlightened  leadership 
from  both  management  and  labor. 
There  are  signs  that  a 'new  generation 
is  arising  in  American' business  which  is 
aware  of  its  responsibilities  and  which 
has  the  imagination  not  merely  to  talk 
about  the  need  ^r  enlightened  leader, 
ship,  but  to  pro^de  it. 

One  of  the^leaders  is  Charles  Luck- 
man,  presid^  of  Lever  Bros.  Mr.  Luck- 
man  has  ^/Kently  delivered  a  series  of 
remarkaMe  speeches,  in  each  one  of 
which  ^  has  advocated  a  program  de- 
signe^eally  to  make  democracy  work. 
In  a^eech  which  he  made  at  the  Uni- 
ve^ty  of  Illinois  last  Thursday,  Mr. 
Luckman  advocated  a  round-table  pro¬ 


gram  for  labor  and  management  to  be 
financed  by  a  voluntary  round-table 
fund  of  a  million  dollars.  He  has  of- 
,'fered  on  behalf  of  his  company  to  con- 
jtribute  $100,000  of  this.  It  is  Mr.  Luck- 
.man’s  belief,  as  he  has  said  in  several  of 
his  speeches,  that  both  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  must  realize  that  their  battles 
are  not  a  private  war;  that  they  influ¬ 
ence  the  entire  people  of  the  United 
States — and  even  of  the  world,  and  he 
proposes  that  the  ranking  junior  leaders 
of  both  labor  and  management  should 
engage  in  a  joint  educational  program 
in  which  they  consider  not  merely  their 
own  private  problems  but  the  problems 
of  the  entire  Nation.  I  commend  his 
speech  to  the  consideration  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House: 

LOW-COST  PEACE 

I  am  not  here  to  be  sentimental  about  our 
university’s  past.  It  is  my  privilege  to  join 
other  voices  here  ini  doing  honor  to  the  man 
who  will  lead  it  into  the  future. 

If  someone  should  compile  a  ?et  of  ideal 
qualifications  for  the  president  of  a  great 
State  university,  these  would  surely  Include 
a  distinguished  teaching  record,  outstanding 
experience  as  an  administrator,  service  in 
high  public  office,  wide  knowledge  of  the 
worlit,  through  travel  and  observation,  ^d 
an  International  reputation.  There  iy  no 
man  inN^merlcan  education  today  in^ivhom 
these  qukjificatlons  are  more  ideally  com¬ 
bined  than'ln  Dr.  George  Dinsmore  iStoddard. 

Last  year  he  remarked  to  an  ali^nl  group : 
“The  University  of  Illinois  is  not'^nly  a  great 
university  now, -but  it  can  bec9me  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  State  universities.’’,' 

On  his  own  c^tinguis^d  record  as  a 
scientist  and  a  teaser,  we  understand  Dr. 
Stoddard’s  prophecy^  to  mean  this:  ’The 
greatness  of  the  Univerfclty  of  Illinois  will  be 
measured  by  the  greatn^s  of  its  service  to 
Jthe  people  of  this  StateA^his  Nation,  and 
ithls  world. 

I  It  has  already  rendered  a  Weat  service  to 
Ithousands  of  young  men  and\yomen.  ’The 
j4  years  I  spent  here  as  a  studenf^tof  architec¬ 
ture  endowed  me  with  a  basic  J^mula  for 
studying,  analyzing,  and  thlnklng^^oblems 
fthrough  to  their  logical,  though  nofl^neces- 
'sarlly  obvious  conclusions.  ’Those  wnV  par¬ 
ticipated  in  my  education  passed  on  to  lie  a 
iway  0'f  life,  nor  merely  a  iheans  of  livelihc 
the  years  which  have  ensued,  I  ha^ 
bebn  blessed  with  much — a  large  part  of 
which  resulted  from  my  having  been  the 
/beneficiary  of  the  education  afforded  by  this 
/  University.  It  is,  therefore,  only  natural  that 
I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion  to  do  my  utmost  to  help  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  millions  of  other  young  men  to  be 
given  the  same  opportimity. 

Once  again,  this  is  more  than  a  mere  con¬ 
ventional  acknowledgment.  The  scope  of 
this  self-imposed  obligation  is  both  stagger¬ 
ing  and  frightening.  The  future  of  the 
world  is  at  stake  in  the  race  between  educa¬ 
tion  and  catastrophe.  In  1914,  catastrophe 
won.  Again  in  1939  catastrophe  won.  These 
two  lost  races  cost  the  world  120,000,000 
casualties  and  $3,337,000,000,000. 

Have  we  not  already  paid  a  disastrous  price 
to  give  living  significance  to  one  of  the 
United  Nations  preambles  which  states: 

“Since  wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men,  it 
is  in  the  minds  of  men  that  the  defenses  of 
peace  must  be  established.’’ 

We  cannot  act  upon  this  self-evident  pro¬ 
position,  unless  we  are  willing  to  forego  a 
few  of  our  luxuries  to  pay  for  the  training 
and  cultivation  of  our  national  Intellect. 
For  too  many  years  we  have  measured  the 
wealth  of  nations  by  their  natural  resources, 
not  reckoning  that  the  greatest  resource  pos¬ 
sessed  by  any  country  is  the  capacity  of  its 
people  to  be  educated.  In  the  development 


of  our  education,  we  Americans  now  spend  no 
more  than  $3,000,000,000  annually,  which 
represents  only  IVi  percent  of  our  national 
Income.  / 

This  simply  is  not  enough  in  af  world 
threatened  by  imperial  cofirmunlsjp.  It  is 
not  enough  when  the  Soviet  Uiufe  spends 
8  percent  of  its  income,  or  $7,^0,000,000  a 
year  to  make  big  Marxists  out  jeff  little  ones. 
If  we  truly  want  our  children  to  believe  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  the  ^edom  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  individual,  ami  in  the  political 
ideals  of  Jefferson  and  L^coln,  then  we  will 
have  to  spend,  and  spejrid,  and  spend. 

In  this  troubled  er^ any  nation  is  insane 
to  worry  about  approj^iations  big  enough  for 
parity  of  physical  ^maments,  while  failing 
to  make  appropriations  which  will  assure  a 
parity  of  intellectual  armaments. 

This  is  partlt^ularly  true  of  a  nation  which 
has  grown  sgft  with  good  living,  and  which 
has  counte^the  training  of  its  young  as  less 
importanythan  liquor  for  its  gullet,  or  paints 
and  perfumes  for  the  adornment  of  its 
women^  ’ 

If  biir  country  can  afford  to  spend  $20,- 
000,000,000  a  year  on  recreation,  tobacco,  al¬ 
cohol,  soap,  and  beauty  preparations,  it  can 
afford  to  ante  up  an  additional  $3,000,000,000 
for  the  knowledge  and  understanding  so  vital 
to  the  perpetuation  o'  our  democratic  way  of 
life.  It  is  written  in  Ecclesiastes  that  “wis¬ 
dom  is  better  than  weapons  of  war" — a 
thought  echoed  2,000  years  later  by  Edmund 
Burke  when  he  so  wisely  said :  “Education  is 
the  cheap  defense  of  nations.” 

If  we  can’t  afford  this  cheapest  of  defenses, 
then  we  should  cut  down  on  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  our  comforts  and  luxuries.  As  a 
manufacturer,  I  say  to  you  that  I  would 
rather  sell  15  percent  less  of  these  comforts, 
which-  include  my  own  products,  if  this  must 
be  the  price  for  providing  the  youth  of  our 
country  with  a  passport  to  a  good  education. 

Democracy  is  postulated  upon  the  existence 
of  an  intelligent  electorate.  It  cannot  fiour- 
ish  half  educated  and  half  illiterate.  “It  Is 
by  education,”  said  Aristotle,  that  “I  learn 
to  do  by  choice,  what  other  man  do  by  the 
constraint  of  fear.”  How  well  are  we  pro¬ 
gressing  in  the  endeavor  to  make  education 
common  to  all,  to  the  end  that  we  may  do 
by  choice  what  other  men  do  by  constraint 
of  fear?  Rather  poorly.  It  is  a  shocking 
fact  that  today  over  3,000,000  American  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age  are  not  in  school.  On  top 
of  that  tragic  fact,  we  must  also  remember 
that  there  is  an  additional  2,000,000  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  In  schools  where  they  are  re¬ 
ceiving  an  inadequate,  substandard  educa- 
,^tion.  ’Thus,  one  child  out  of  every  six  school- 
|ge  youngsters  is  being  disenfranchised  by 
apathy  and  selfishness.  ’This  condition 
is'^  vital  significance  to  the  colleges  of  our 
Natffui  because  the  future  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  nklnextricably  tied  to  the  quantity  and 
quallt^pf  the  cross-road  schools. 

These\chools  have  given  us  a  present  col¬ 
lege  enrolment  of  2,100,000  students,  with 
an  additioiJ^  half  million  young-  men  and 
women  knocl^g  at  the  doors — only  to  be 
turned  away. 

I  hasten  to  ^int  out  that  among  these 
half-million  educa^onally  displaced  persons, 
there  are  over  350^0  GI’s.  They  have  al¬ 
ready  sacrificed  5  years  of  their  lives.  'Shall 
we  now  deny  them  th^ppportunity  to  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  kind  of  lif^ which  they  fought 
and  bled  to  protect? 

How  dare  we  Americans  ^mble  $5,000,000,- 
000  a  year  on  horse  races  -^ile  veterans  of 
our  armed  forces  are  unable  gain  admis¬ 
sion  to  college  because  of  lacl^f  facilities? 
Or  do  we  expect  to  ride  the  ^ve  of  the 
future  on  the  back  of  our  favor^  gelding 
at  2-to-l  odds? 

Why  are  we  making  educationalW  dls^ 
placed  persons  out  of  6,500,000  An^ricaflh 
youngsters? 

Is  it  not  about  time  for  us  to  make 
other  historic  declaration  of  war — this  tim\ 
on  Ignorance? 
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The  most  common  answer  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  seems  to  be  that  our  physical  facilities 
for  education  are  inadequate  to  bear  a 
heavier  load. 

An  inventory' of  our  plant  facilities  for 
education-  reveals  that  we  now  have  about 
209  000  primary  schools,  29,000  secondary 
schools  and'! ,750  colleges  serving  approxi¬ 
mately  30,000,000  young  people  between  ele¬ 
mentary  and  college  ages.  We  also  know 
that  room  is  iveeded  for  approximately 
4,000,000  more.  lAother  words,  our  present 
plant  capacity  is  caWble  of  serving  only  30 
students  out  of  34  apphcants. 

So,  I  think  we  can  agree  that  the  imme¬ 
diate  problem  is  to  flnd^pme  kind  of  hous¬ 
ing  for  our  educational  roachinery — and  to 
get  its  wheels,  however  creaW  in  motion  so 
that  millions  of  students  sha^not  lose  irre¬ 
trievable  time  while  we  are  ^gpairing  the 
consequences  of  our  own  neglei 

I  think  a  production  executiveT^ould  try 
to  accomplish  this  objective  by  re%^nizing 
at  the  outset  that  he  was  dealing  >^th  a 
crisis,  and  that  he  could  not  overcame  it 
by  using  niminy-piminy  methods.’VHe 
would  further  recognize,  as  he  did  during T^je 
war,  that  plant  equipment  is  one  probler 
and  the  necessary  personnel  to  operate  it; 
quite  another.  He  would,  therefore,  tackle 
these  problems  singly.  Turning  first  to  the 
problem  of  physical  plant,  he  would  ask  him¬ 
self:  ‘‘How  much  equipment  have  I  to  work 
with,  and  how  much  of  the  time  is  it  now 
being  used?” 

In  analyzing  the  facts,  he  would  discover 
that  the  Nation’s  primary  and  sepondary 
school  equipment  is  gener^ly  operated  only 
91/2  months,  or  42  weeks  a  year.  He  would 
then  say  to  himself:  ‘‘By  operating  that 
equipment  52  weeks  a  year,  instead  of  42,  I 
could  process  20  to  25  percent  more  students 
and  thereby  solve  my  problem.  What  then  is 
there  to  prevent  the  year-round  use  of  this 
equipment?”  Nothing.  We  can  eliminate 
the  century-old  habit  of  long  summer  vaca¬ 
tions  by  admitting  their  probable  value  to 
the  younger  children,  but  by  admitting  also 
that  for  the  older  children  they  cordd  be 
shortened  and  staggered  throughout  the 
year. 

This  idea  of  year-round  education  is  liter¬ 
ally  a  revolutionary  one,  although,  in  this 
context,  the  word  carries  a  historical  rather 
than  a  radical  connotation.  New  England  in 
the  early  eighteenth  century  contributed 
some  of  the  greatest  personalities  our  country 
has  ever  known.  Under  the  discipline  of  an 
all-year-round  school  system,  they  created 
our  birthright  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
As  a  temporary  measure,  to  solve  a  temporary 
crisis,  we  could  do  worse  than  emulate  our/ 
forebears.  By  sacrificing  play  time,  we  czA 
secure  an  equality  of  learning  time  for 
children  who  will  further  our  American  cWlli- 
zation  in  the  years  to  come.  ,  / 

Before  turning  away  from  the  anci^t  and 
well-encrusted  tradition  of  a  long/summer 
hiatus,  a  word  should  be  said  ajibut  those 
badly  overworked  teachers  wbb  may  be 
troubled  by  the  prospect  of  am  further  re¬ 
duction  in  their  vacation  tii)a(B.  A  solution 
to  this  problem  has  been  s)i|gested  by  that 
learned  educator.  Dr.  Alyfn  Johnson,  who 
says:  / 

‘‘The  biggest  reason  fpi-  overworked  teach¬ 
ers  is  paper  work,  whuSi  consumes  almost  a 
third  of  their  time  ^nd,  in  the  main,  is  of 
no  earthly  use.  What  we  need  is  a  thorough 
overhauling  of  educational  techniques  to 
simplify  teaching  methods.  This  would  per¬ 
mit  teachers  tq'devote  less  time  to  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  more  time  to  teaching.” 

This  sai^  type  of  urgent  thinking  must 
also  be  a^iplied  to  college  plant  equipment 
problem/’.  Here  the  situation  is  a  much  more 
compUcated  one  because  it  involves  not  only 
clas^om  and  study  accommodations  but 
hou/lng  and  recreational  space  as  well.  With 
ect  to  classrooms,  libraries,  and  study 
alls,  I  believe  the  emergency  accommoda¬ 


tion  of  surplus  students  could  be  handled 
by  a  combination  of  two  different  adjust¬ 
ments  : 

First,  by  operating  our  college  plants  6  days 
a  week,  52  weeks  a  year. 

Second,  by  scheduling  classes  on  a  three - 
shift  basis  during  the  15  hours  each  day  be¬ 
tween  8  a.  m.  and  11  p.  m. 

Under  this  three-shift  plan  students  would 
carry  their  normal  schedules  of  15  lecture 
hours  per  week  during  either  a  , morning, 
afternoon,  or  evening  shift,  with  appropriate 
staggered  vacations  spread  out  over  a  12 
months’  period.  We  ran  our  industrial  plants 
in  round-the-clock  operations  for  5  years  to 
win  the  war  on  fascism.  We  certainly  should 
be  able  to  run  our  educational  plants  half¬ 
way  round  the  clock  to  win  the  war  on 
ignorance. 

So,  let’s  do  a  little  simple  arithmetic.  Our 
college  plants  are  presently  operating  51/2 
days  a  week,  43  weeks  a  year,  9  hours  a  day, 
50  hours  a  week— a  total  of  2,150  hours  per 
year.  The  three-shift  plan  would  utilize 
plant  facilities  4,680  hours  a  year,  an  in¬ 
crease  *of  117.9  percent  in  the  usage  of  our 
present  plant  facilities. 

With  respect  to  housing  and  recreational 
facilities,  I  believe  that  a  little  of  our  war¬ 
time  imagination,  team  work,  and  resource- 
‘ulness  could  be  of  great  help  during  thij 
■iod  of  crisis.  None  of  us  will  ever  forf 
th'&  during  the  war  the  standard  trai^ng 
misSjpn  for  the  Seabees  was  to  constryfct — 
in  3o'^urs — a  city  for  1,000  men. 

So  ll^  call  in  our  armed  forces.  living 
facllltieOTjfonstitute  the  first  bea^head  in 
the  battl^f  education,  let  then^uild  stu¬ 
dent  cltles^r  peace  as  they  Mlt  cities  of 
occupation  fq^ar — completeyWith  barracks, 
Quonset  hutsiVitc^®*!®-  halls,  medi¬ 

cal  and  hospita^facilitiesj/and  recreational 
equipment.  Thil^may  sa^  a  gigantic  un¬ 
dertaking,  but  th^^ri^d  forces  have  had 
enough  practice  to^Tap  just  about  perfect. 
Let  us  simply  apply  bold  methods  which 
won  the  war  on  ^scMn  to  the  strategic 
planning  of  our  war  on  IgBorance. 

As  a  permanej/t,  long-tewi  solution,  1  am 
convinced  th^  with  an  i^elllgent  3-year 
program  of  scjlool  building  ant^pair,  which 
would  Invohre  only  80  percent  OK  the  money 
we  Intend/w  spend  on  roads  in  tM  immedi¬ 
ate  future,  we  could  ultimately  re^rn  to  a 
less  dr^ic  program.  But,  in  the  ir^ntime 
our  tqfhporary  solution  would  insure  Ae  cost 
of  tl/e  present  emergency  being  borne  l^the 
whme  community,  and  not  by  5,500,000  h( 
l^s  youngsters. 

/  Their  neglect  would  be  a  stain  on  our  na^ 
tional  honor.  Their  ignorance  would  be  a 
mighty  obstacle  in  the  path  of  our  future 
progress.  We  dare  not  persist  in  being  blind 
to  our  obligations  and  to  their  rights. 

The  second  phase  of  the  educational  prob¬ 
lem  turns  on  the  twofold  question  of  get¬ 
ting  enough  teachers,  with  proper  qualifi¬ 
cations,  to  staff  our  national  educational 
plant.  This  emphasis  on  proper  qualifica¬ 
tions  cannot  be  too  great. 

The  facts  are  that  we  have  a  predictable 
immediate  need  for  a  minimum  of  1,100,000 
teachers.  We  will  have  approximately  675,- 
000  to  meet  that  requirement.  We  are,  thus, 
clearly  headed  for  a  disastrous  teacher- 
power  shortage  of  not  less  than  426,000  with¬ 
in  the  I  next  3  years. 

Bad  economics  and  bad  human  relations 
are  the  primary  reasons  why  our  communi¬ 
ties  are  threatened  with  this  disaster.  At 
this  moment,  we,  the  employers  of  these 
teachers,  are  guilty  of  an  economic  exploita¬ 
tion  which,  by  comparison,  makes  the  indus¬ 
trial  sweatshops  of  30  years  ago  look  like  a 
Sunday  school  picnic.  On  top  of  economic 
exploitation  of  the  most  pernicious  variety, 
we  have  heaped  personal  indignities  upon 
these  men  and  women  with  a  slckenlfig  de¬ 
gree  of  narrow-minded  self-righteousness. 

Now,  these  are  very  serious  charges,  and 
the  supporting  facts  should  be  carefully  ex¬ 


amined.  To  start  with,  let’s  ask  ourselves 
what  are  the  requirements  we  impose  upon 
individuals  before  we  are  willing  to  enlamst 
them  with  the  care  and  training  of  ou^’thil- 

dren.  / 

Dr.  Ralph  McDonald  has  analj^ed  this 
question.  He  concludes  that  tlie  teachers 
of  our  young  must  be  strong  ^d  vigorous, 
keen  of  intellect,  balanced  in ^tlook,  supe¬ 
rior  in  personality  traits,  deep^ooted  in  their 
spiritual  foundations.  ThW  must  have  a 
passionate  devotion  to  human  freedom  and 
be  anchored  to  an  abiding  faith  in  the  im- 
provahillty  of  man.  T(/such  an  outstanding 
personality  must  ba.'^dded  education  and 
training  in  the  herjlfage  of  the  human  race, 
in  the  knowledge /Of  the  world  today,  in  a 
loving  understanfling  of  human  growth  and 
development,  lif^the  precepts  of  democracy, 
in  the  lore  of  /he  school,  and  in  the  skills  of 
teaching. 

Ladles  ^d  gentlemen,  that  is  quite  a  job 
descrlptiam  But,  I  think  it  is  an  accurate 
portraysn  of  the  kind  of  people  most  of  us 
expecywr  children’s  teachers  to  be.  It  is  not 
the  Job  description  that  is  amazing.  What 
lazing  is  the  fact  that  200,000  of  our 
tgfechers  earn  less  than  $25  a  week.  'What 
even  more  amazing  is  our  apparent  belief 
that  this  kind  of  talent  and  years  of  training 
can  be  procured  for  the  average  salary 
earned  by  all  teachers  in  America,  namely, 
$37.02  a  week.  We  are  so  naive  that  wo 
actually  expect  to  command  the  services  of 
this  type  of  intellect  at  a  salary  which  is 
lower  than  our  starting  wage  for  the  young¬ 
sters  who  are  just  beginning  to  work  in  the 
factories  of  Lever  Bros.  Co. 

No  educational  system  in  the  world  could 
be  expected  to  survive  in  the  tace  of  such 
absurd  economic  thinking. 

If  We  want  capable  teachers  for  tomorrow’s 
citizen  we  cannot  afford  to  hire  any  teacher 
for  less  than  $3,000  a  year.  Plainly  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  country  are  in  basic  agreement. 
Look  to  the  Gallup  poll  of  March  1947,  which 
clearly  indicates  that  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  American  public  believes  that  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries  are  too  low.  More  importantly, 
they  are  willing  to  pay  higher  taxes  in  order 
to  raise  salaries. 

Now  this  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  little 
guys  who  are  America,  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  our  educational  system,  plainly 
leaves  the  next  move  up  to  American  busi¬ 
ness.  We  would  be  patently  false  to  deny 
our  responsibility,  for  there  are  261,000  of  us 
businessmen  who  today  serve  on  school 
boards  throughout  the  Nation.  We  there¬ 
fore  constitute  76  percent  of  the  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Nation’s  school  boards. 
Recognizing  our  self-imposed  duty,  there  are 
wo  things  we  can  do  to  remedy  the  bad 
nomlc  thinking  which  now  jJaralyzes  our 
educational  system. 

Fntet  of  all,  we  can  see  to  it  that  indus¬ 
trial  Pfcal-estate  property  assessments  are  not 
held  ddfcn,  but  on  the  contrary  are  held  up, 
because  Ihe  revenue  from  these  assessments 
is  the  foiAdation  of  the  local  school  support 
in  our  indus^ial  areas.  I  make  this  sugges¬ 
tion  with  a  pull  awareness  of  the  fact  that 
Lever  Bros  Co>^wns  very  substantial  quan¬ 
tities  of  real  estate  throughout  the  United 
States.  But  I  have  no  other  alternative,  for 
when  we  depress  a^ssments,  we  depress  our 
children — and  I  subi^it  this  is  malodorous 
business,  selfish  pareft^hood,  and  a  fright¬ 
fully  short-sighted  brand  of  citizenship. 

The  second  step  we  cairiake — and  this  ap¬ 
plies  not  only  to  businessmen  but  to  every 
voter  'Within  reach  of  these'^tooughts — is  to 
make  our  voices  heard  in  th^halls  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  our  legislators  may  snow  we  ap¬ 
prove  of  Federal  aid  to  educatlonV,  We  know 
that  educational  opportunity  «mnot  be 
equally  distributed  without  Federm  assist¬ 


ance. 


But  let  us  also  remember  that  money  not 
the  only  root  of  the  problem.  In  addikton 
to  a  reasonable  starting  salary,  we  must  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  progressive  and  modern  personnel 
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delated  today. 


HIGHLIGHTS;  Housi^^ulos  Connittee  cleared  conpronise  wool  lill; 

House  received  coWeronce  report  on  2nd  deficiency  apuropriatioi^ill;  farn  laLor 
reduced  to  $5,000,000;  CCC— notes  iten  in  technical  disagreenen^  Both  Houses  agreed 
to  conference  reportViuthorizing  $350»000»OGO  for  relief  in  y^-devastatccl  a.rcas. 
Rep*  Clevenger  said  hcSHiad  a.sked  Secretary  Anderson  for  tra^-agreorient  iten  of  hen- 
efit  to  fanners  hut  hac^^ot  received  one*  Rep.  Andresen  a^ongly  criticized  uotato 
destruction  in  connectioi^v/ith  price  supports.  Senate  co^ittee  reported  on  GAO  audit 
of  FCIC.  Sens.  Aiken  a,nd  liS^lellan  introduced  hill  to  a^nd  Crop  Lhsurance  Act.  House 
Connittee  reported  inforna.tron  and  educational  cxchanf^<6  hill.  Peep.  Hope  introduced 
neasure  to  authorize  USIA  to  sell  tinher  in  Tongass  Forest.  Re^,^.'^  Hoff  nan  introduced 
.  1  -  -.t.rh  1  ah  .  i n rP n rl b ARA.  Tt.fP.nl, 

HOUSE 

1.  WOOL  PRICE- SUPPORTS*  The  Rules  Connittee  reported  a  resolution  providing  for 
consideration  of  S.  8l4,  the  wool  hill,  and  the  anendnent  on  p.  A2516  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  20,  without  intervention  of  any  point  of  order 
(p*  5759)-  The  hill  is  to  he  debated  todayCp.  D277)» 

2*  FOREIGN  RELIEF.  Agreed,  288-86,  t^iihe  conference  report  on  H*  J*  Res*  153»  to 
authorize  appropriation  of  $350,0^,000  for  relief  in  war-devastated  areas,  in¬ 
cluding  food,  etc*  (pp.  5T^O“9lp  Re jectea)\  170—205,  the  Jonknan  notion  to  re- 
connit  the  neasure  to  confere^e  vrith  instrutg^tions  to  the  House  conferees  to 
insist  on  an  authorization  pif  $200,000,000  (pp\  57E7~2).  The  Senate  also 
agreed  to  the  conference  i^^ort  on  this  neasure'^^p.  57^4-6)*  Tile  joint  reso¬ 
lution  will  now  he  sent^o  the  President. 

3*  WILDLIFE  CONSERYATIOiy'^H,  R.  2472,  providing  for  coop’^ration  and  assistance  to 
Federal  and  State  a^ncies  in  promoting  wildlife  conseiRation  through  sound 
land-use  practical^  was  re-referred  from  the  Agriculture '^onnittee  to  the 
Merchant  Marine,,^nd  Fisheries  Connittee  (p*  57^0)  •  \ 

A 

4.  SECOND  DEFICI^TCf  APPROPRIATION  BILL* ,  Received  the  conference\eport  on  this 
hill,  H.  R/O245  (pp.  5769-70)0  The  conferees  agreed  to  the  faftj-lahor  iten 
hut  redri^^d  the  amount  to  $5,000,000*  They  reported  the  pro  vis  io  n.  r  egarding 
cancelation  of  CCC  notes  in  disogreenent ,  hut  the  House  conferees  pi pu  to  ask 
the  lyLse  to  agree  to  the  item.  For  other  items  of  interest  to  the  Bsig^artnent 
see/^igest  93* 

/  ■  ^ 

5*  EDUCATION.  Mr.  W.  R.  Ogg,  of  the  Earn  Bureau,  testified  before  the  Educati? 

.  'and  Labor  Connittee  fa,voring  Federal  a.id  to  education  (p*  D  278).  ‘ 

REORGANIZATION.  The  Daily  Digest  stated  that  "There  is  no  opposition  by  the 
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analys8s  of'ar'^e 


BILLS  ILTEODUCED 


conmittee  .to  Plan  .ITo. .  1”  .regarding  ABA  .(a.  D273), 


7. 


JEALE  AG-EEEMEin'S.  Eep.  Eced,  IT*  Y.,  criticized  the  handling  of  the  trade- 
Sjigreenents  prograrn  (pp*  57T1~^) » '  -^ep.  Clevenger,  Ohio,  stated  that  he  haj 
a^ed  the  Secretarj'-  of  Agric\fLture  for  "one  item  that  would  show  a  definite 
gain  for  America  or  Anerica-n  agriculture"  in  connection  with  this  prog^.m  and 
that!"!  have  heen  promised,  hut  I  ha-ve  never  received  one  single  iteijr  (pp« 

'5773-N- 


S. 


•  POTATO  PE^E-STJPPOETS.  Eep.- Andres en,  Minn.,  criticized  the  handj^ng  of  the 
.  program,  slating,  "I  call  upon'  Secrotarv  Anderson  to  halt  the  J^-)artmont  of 

’Agriculture^  ;^,nton  destruction  of  potatoes",  (pp.  5775“6). 

It  was  f!»|^rrcctl7  stated  in  Digest  95  (item  9)  that  ''^p.  Buck,  Bel." 
.criticized  the^^vernmcnt  ’  s  potato- surplus  policies.  The^  comments  were  made 

•  hy-Eepk  Boggs, 


POEEICF  APPAIES;  ELU^TIOIT.  The  Poreign  Affa.irs  Commy^ree  reported  wi'th  amend- 
'ment  H.E,  33^2,  to  ei^ole  the  L", S,  G-overrinent  more  ^fectivcly  to  carry  on  its 
foreign  rela.tions  hy  rlB^ns  of  promotion  of  the  int^change  of  persons,  knowl¬ 
edge  ,  and  skills  hetvre^  the  people  of  the  U„S,y^nd  other  coTintries  (Hr.Ecpt. 

4i6)  (p.  5776). 


10, 


POSTAL  SEEYICE.  The  Post  Of:nfcge  and  Civil  So^ice  Committee  reported  v/ithout 
amendment  H.E,  3519 >  'to  provil^  for  perman^t  postage  ra.tes  (  lx  »  Ecpt.  4l0).  (p. 

5776). 


11. 


SUGAR.  Received  an  Elmwood  (Fehr.)^it^zens  ’  petition  asking  for  ca„nning  suga.r 
in  order  to  a.void  waste  of  fresh  frmjt  (p.  5777) » 


12, 


FLOOD  COIHEOL.  Received  a.  ¥ar  Depaft’t  me  lit  report  of  preliraina.r;7-  examination  a.nd 
survey  of  Big  Sa.ndy  Fiver,  and  and  Li^isa.  Forks,  Ky, ,  ¥.  Ya,,  and  Ya. ,  for 
flood  control  (H,  Doc.  264)  (p/  577^) 


13.  APPEOPRIATIOITS,  Received  fr^  the  President  ^^^.y  19)  ^  supplamental  appropria¬ 


tion  estimate  of  ®1,000,0C 


601  (79th  Cong.)  outhorL^n^ 


GAO  for  ca,rrj''f!|g  out  provisions  of  Public  Lavi 

expenditures  (H. Doc.260). 


14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 


ACCOUITTIFG-.  The  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments  Committee  suhmatted  a 
report  and  roooi^ondations  oh  the  GAO  audit  of  FCIC  (s^3n:ot,196)  (p^.  5704). 


■'/ETEPAFS’  BEFEI^S.  Received  a  Calif.  Legisla.ture  resolutioi4u^Sli''-S  lcgisla.tion 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Servicemen’s  Headjustnent  Act^np.  5704) . 


TAXATIOF. Continued  deba-te  on  K.R.  1,  the  individual  income  ta.xlj|pc<Iuction  bill 
(pp.  57)^7-44,  5746-60). 

HIFe:^)(LS.  Received  a.  CaAif.  Legislature  resolution  urging  developmcnnol’  U.S. 
mi:^ral-ore  deposits  (p.  57^4), 


IS, 


CR0,P  IFSURjiFCE.  S,  1326,  , by  Sen.  Aiken,  ’^.t.  (for  himself  and  Son.  McClellaj  . 
Ark.),  "to  amend  the  Federal  Crop  Insuramce  Act. To  Agriculttiro  and  Forestry 
Committee,  (lo,  5705.) 
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ON-THE-JOB  TRAININa 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
;^eaker,  I  know  that  the  Members  who 
doWt  already  know  It  will  be  very  glad  to 
hea?V±hat  on  tomorrow  the  Committee 
on  Ri^s  will  hear  H.  R.  246,  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by^^the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kearney]  to  raise  the  ceilings  of 
on-the-jobNjraining.  This  bill  was  re¬ 
ported  unaniniously  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans’  Affa^.  We  hope  that  a  rule 
will  be  brought  because  many  of  the 
veterans  already  ^ave  had  to  give  up 
their  training  because  they  could  not  get 
along  on  the  $175  c^ing  a  month  for 
single  men  and  $200  c^ing  for  married 
men.  Many  of  the  employers  have  given 
up  their  training  progranW  It  is  vital 
that  the  rule  be  granted  pn^ptly  and 
the  bill  pass.  I  hope  the  Memyers  of  the 
House  will  join  with  us  in  asldng  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  grant  tne  rule. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  what  the  rule  ^1  be 
granted,  but  support  and  interest  ^^1 
help  secure  a  rule  promptly  when  the  oW 
comes  to  the  House,  I  believe  there  wilf 
not  be  a  vote  against  it. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELiD  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  the 
approval  of  the  Voice  of  America  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  concerning  Operation  Naval  Re¬ 
serve. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  a  state¬ 
ment  by  one  of  his  constituents  on  the 
1947  position  of  agriculture. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  certain  excerpts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

There  was- no  objection. 

ZIONIST  ATTACKS  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Great 
Britain  is  protesting  against  the  attacks 
now  being  made  on  her  by  the  alleged 
Zionists  in  this  country.  It  is  about  time 
that  somebody  in  the  American  C,dngress 
let  the  British  people  know  that^this  out¬ 
fit  does  not  represent  the/ American 
people.  /' 

Last  week  they  published  a  full-page 
advertisement  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  yesterday  the  Nev^-York  Times  car¬ 
ried  on  its  front  pag^  an  excerpt  from 
that  advertisement/  I  want  to  read  yoc 
just  a  short  portion  of  that  excerpt 
Listen  to  this. /It  says,  now,  speaking 
to  these  Zioni^: 

Every  time  j^u  blow  up  a  British  arsenal 
or  wreck  a  B^lsh  Jail,  or  send  a  British  rail¬ 
road  train high,  or  rob  a  British  bank  oi 
let  go  with  your  guns  and  bombs  at  the 
Brltlsh^trayers  and  Invaders  of  your  home¬ 
land,  »e  Jews  of  America  make  a  little  holl 
day  j/h  their  hearts. 

Ir.  Speaker,  that  vicious  statemen 
foes  not  represent  the  views  of  the  de¬ 


cent  high-class  law-abiding  Jews  of 
America,  as  you  will  find  in  reading  the 
memoirs  of  Henry  Morgenthau,  Sr.,  con¬ 
cerning  this  outfit.  It  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  decent  Americans  of  any  kind. 

It  Is  time  we  put  a  stop  to  these  vicious 
Inflammable  attacks  on  Great  Britain,  a 
friendly  nation. 

Hon.  Henry  A.  Morgenthau,  Sr.,  one  of 
the  great  Jews  of  America,  is  quoted  as 
saying  in  his  autobiography: 

Zionism  Is  the  most  stupendous  fallacy  in 
Jewish  history.  I  assert  that  it  is  wrong  in 
principle  and  impossible  of  realization:  that 
it  Is  unsound  in  its  economics,  fantastical  in 
its  politics,  and  sterile  in  Its  spiritual  ideals. 
Where  it  is  not  pathetically  visionary,  it  is 
a  cruel  playing  with  the  hopes  of  a  people 
blindly  seeking  their  way  out  of  age-long 
miseries.  These  are  bold  and  sweeping  as¬ 
sertions,  but  in  this  chapter  I  shall  under¬ 
take  to  make  them  good. 

The  very  fervor  of  my  feeling  for  the  op¬ 
pressed  of  every  race  and  every  land,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  Jews,  those  of  my  own  blood 
and  faith,  to  whom  I  am  bound  by  every 
tender  tie.  Impels  me  to  fight  with  all  the 
greater  force  against  this  scheme,  which  my 
intelligence  tells  me  can  only  lead  them 
'  Jeeper  into  the  mire  of  the  past,  while  it^ 
Dfesses  to  be  leading  them  to  the  height 
'iionism  is  a  surrender,  not  a  solution,  jtt 
is  r^ogresslon  into  the  blackest  error,/(rid 
not  pw^ress  toward  the  light.  I  will  g/ fur¬ 
ther,  and  say  that  it  is  a  betrayal;  is  an 
eastern  Ewopean  proposal,  fathered^  in  this 
country  bpAmerican  Jews,  whlch/lf  it  were 
to  succeed,  would  cost  the  Jewsj'bf  America 
most  that  the^^ave  gained  of  liberty,  equal¬ 
ity,  and  fratermty.  / 

Therefore,  as  I^id,  this  group  of  radi¬ 
cal  Zionists  do  noVreptesent  the  better 
element  of  Americarfc,Jews.  Nor  do  they 
represent  the  sentjm^ts  of  a  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  AmericarKpeople. 

The  SPEAKER^  The  nme  of  the  gen- 

tleman  from  Mississippi  h^  expired. _ 

SUPPORT  FOR  WOOL 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois,  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  214,  Rept.  ' 
No.  409) ,  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered,  to  be  printed. 

Resolved,  That  Upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall'  be  in  order  to  move  that  i 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee  j 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  j 
Union  for  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  814, 'j 
to  provide  support  for  wool,  and  for  other  j 
purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said  i 
bill  are  hereby  waived.  That  alter  general  • 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  j 
and  continue  not  to  exceed  3  hours,  to  be  I 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair¬ 
man  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  | 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  j 
read  for  amendment  under  the  5-mlnute  rule.  ‘ 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  without  the 
intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  now  printed  in  the  bill; 
and  it  shall  also  be  in  order  to  consider  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  any  point  of  order  as 
a  substitute  for  the  committee  amendment 
beginning  in  line  14,  page  3,  and  ending  on 
page  6,  line  11,  the  language  appearing  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  May  20,  1947,  page 
A2516.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  same  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final'  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak^ 
er,  I  make  the  point  of  order  thaya 
quorum  is  not  present.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  Obviously  a  qumum 
is  not  present.  / 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speakeryl  move  a 
call  of  the  House.  / 

A  call  of  the  House  was^dered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  rd^  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  tdanswer  to  their 
names:  y 

[Roll  11^.  59] 


Bender 

Bennett,  Mich. 
Bland 
Bonner 
Bradley,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buckley 
Bui  winkle 
Busbey 
Byrne,  Ny 
Celler 
Chapg^an 
Cla^ 

Clements 
*e,  Kans. 
5ourtney 
'Cox 
Crow 

Dawson,  Ill. 
D’Ewart 
Domengeaux 
Doughton 


Elsae^r 
Flanagan 
Fulllr 
hings 
■earhart 
'Gfftord 
Gregory 
Gross 
Hagen 
Hartley 
Heffernan 
Hoeven 
Jarman 
Keefe 
Kllburn 
Klein 
Kunkel 
Lea 

McGarvey 
Mansfield,  Tex. 
Meade,  Md. 
Miller,  Nebr. 


Mitchell 

Morrison 

Norrell 

Norton 

Patman 

Pfeifer 

Poage 

Powell 

Price,  Fla. 

Sasscer 

Scott,  Hardie 

Scott, 

Hugh  D.,  Jr. 
Shafer 
Simpson,  Bl. 
Smathers 
Somers 
Teague 
Thomas.  N.  J. 
Towe 
Wood 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  367 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

FILING  OP  REPORT 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  until  mid¬ 
night  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
H.  R.  3342. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  a 
\statement  by  our  distinguished  Secre- 
^ry  of  State  on  World  Trade  Week, 
and  further  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  a  similar  statement  by  our 
equally  distinguished  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  on  World  Trade  Week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the"  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  rdterred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.]  \ 

Mr.  PATTERSON  d^ed  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  mg  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  'Editorial. 

Mr.  BREHM  asked  and  w^s  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  rem^ks  in  the 
Record  on  the  subject  of  Wfll  the  con¬ 
ferees  nullify  labor  legislation  - 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts,  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extedd  his 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  includb-s^an 
article  appearing  in  the  Lowell  Sun 
Thursday,  May  15,  on  the  question  of 
unification  of  the  armed  forces. 
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Mr.  CLASON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  Include  a  statement. 

Mr.  BATTLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  speech  he  made 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  on  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  induct  a  resolution. 

Mr.  SADOWSKI  Wked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend 'his  remarks  in  the 
Record.  \ 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  askeJ\-^ind  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  Remarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances  \nd  include 
newspaper  articles.  ' 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  asked  and  \as  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remar^__in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article. 

REFERENCE  OP  A  BILL 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  Committee  ot 
Agriculture  be  discharged  from  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  2472 
and  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish¬ 
eries. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

RELIEF  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP 
COLTNTRIES  DEVASTATED  BY  WAR 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  joint  reso¬ 
lution  (H.  J.  Res.  153)  providing  for 
relief  assistance  to  the  people  of  coun¬ 
tries  devastated  by  war,  and  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  May  20, 
1947.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from'^ 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Eaton]  is  recognized  to 
1  hour.  / 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr:  Speaker,  I  yi^  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  ]\«^gan 
[Mr.  JONKMAN] .  / 

(Mr.  JONKMAN  asked  and/i^as  grant¬ 
ed  permission  to  revise  anjT  extend  his 
remarks.)  /' 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr. 'Speaker,  when 
this  bill  was  up  for  debdte  in  the  House, 
I  called  attention  to  tjae  fact  that  its  pro¬ 
visions  were  inten^d  only  for  residual 
relief  after  ter^nation  of  UNRRA. 
UNRRA  has  now  been  in  existence  for 
nearly  3  years.  In  which  time,  of  course, 
Europe  has  had  two  crop  periods,  and  is 
approaching  another  one.  When  we 
passed  the  first  UNRRA  authorization, 
we  were  told  that  the  purpose  of  UNRRA 
and  i^  scope  was  to  bring  the  war- 
deva^ated  countries  through  one  crop 
peried.  Now,  I  repeat,  we  have  had  two 
periods,  and  nearly  3  years  of 
UNRRA,  and  this  bill  was  intended  only 


as  a  cleaning  up,  or  mopping  up  process, 
in  other  words,  to  finish  what  was  nearly 
done. 

For  this  reason  the  1947  budget  in¬ 
cluded  $100,000,000  for  this  purpose.  In 
the  debate  on  the  bill  under  question, 
your  attention  was  further  called  to  the 
fact  that  resident  Truman,  in  his  mes¬ 
sage,  said  that  help  would  be  needed  only 
through  1947;  that  the  United  Nations 
Organization  recommended  help  until 
this  year’s  crops  were  harvested ;  that  ex- 
President  Herbert  Hoover  recommended 
help  through  this  year’s  crop  period; 
that  every  representative  of  the  State 
Department,  Under  Secretaries  Acheson 
and  Clayton,  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
Tyler  Wood,  all  agreed  that  no  help 
would  be  needed  in  1948,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  some  limited  help  in 
Austria.  In  fact,  all  the  authoritative 
sources  were  agreed  that  help  was  needed 
only  from  March  31,  1947,  through  the 
crop  period  of  1947. 

Your  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  sense  of  proportion  in 
^the  job  to  be  done  before  the  next  crop 
larvest  and  the  $100,000,000  in  the/ 
o^dget  with  which  that  job  was  to  h/ 
dOT 

Y^ur  attentioh  was  further  call^  to 
the  faid  that  in  upping  the  amount  to 
$350,00^00,  the  administration  had  ad¬ 
mitted  tinyt  this  amount  was  pa?dy  based 
on  judgm^  and  partly  graljKed  out  of 
the  air.  Tl\ evidence,  of  cc^se,  is  over¬ 
whelming  tha^he  extension  of  the  term 
of  relief  for  6  r^nths,  ty  June  30,  1948, 
was  also  grabbe^ut  (y  the  air.  These 
two  changes  hav^Alythe  earmarks  of 
changing  residual  ry^f  into  continuous 
and  permanent  r^ie^  by  bureaucratic 
boondogglers. 

I  now  want  /o  give  ^u  some  facts 
which  I  thinlywould  justiW  cutting  this 
amount  to  ^0,000,000,  an^o  prove  to 
you  that  v/JAen  we  authorize  $^,000,000, 
it  is  a  ve/y  liberal  authorizatic 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  PrMdent’s 
tenth /^arterly  report  to  Congas  on 
the  iterations  of  UNRRA.  This 
to yur  desks  last  Saturday,  May  17.  'This 
tynth  quarterly  report  is  not  for  the  first 
^  quarter  of  1947,  although  it  was  received^ 
'47  days  after  the  ending  of  that  quarter. 
Had  it  been  for  that  quarter,  we  might 
have  had  some  useful  information  to 
help  our  judgment  on  the  pending  bill. 

It  is  in  fact  a  report  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1946,  and  it  was  kept  confidential  and 
secret,  and  not  to  be  relased  imtil  May 
15,  1947. 

It  contains  some  rather  Interesting  in¬ 
formation,  but  is  more  intriguing  for  its 
lack  of  information.  On  page  34  of  that 
report,  we  find  that'total  contributions 
to  UNRRA,  paid  or  available,  were  $3,- 
688,395,736.  On  pages  24  and  25  we  find 
a  double-check  statement  that  total 
shipments  to  December  31,  1946,  were 
$2,311,225,000.  According  to  these  fig¬ 
ures,  there  was  available  on  January  1, 
1947,  $1,377,170,736. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that 
amount  was  available  the  1st  of  January, 
but  the  accounting  does  not  preclude  such 
an  assumption.  It  does  not  show  what 
happened  to  it,  or  how  much  of  it  is 
available  at  the  present  time. 

To  get  any  idea  of  what  v/as  available, 
we  can  turn,  to  the  President’s  letter 


port  states  that 
ir  commitment 
Now  these  two 


of  transmittal  on  page  1,  the  third  paray 
graph,  where  he  says:  / 

The  approximate  value  of  supplies  re¬ 
maining  to  be  shipped  on  January  1,  1947, 
was  a  world  total  of  $660,000,000.  ^ 

Where  the  President  gets  thy' figure, 

I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  they.-’Keep  two 
sets  of  books.  I  was  unableyo  find  this 
statement,  or  any  basis  i/r  it,  in  the 
report  Itself. 

Then  on  page  38  the 
the  balance  available 
amounts  to  $165,379,246. 
items  pd  togethey  ^supplies  remaining 
to  be  shipped  andr  balance  available  for 
commitment,  ynount  to  $825,379,746. 
That  was  the^Amount  available,  appar¬ 
ently,  on  January  1,  1947,  and  leaves 
$551,790,9^unaccounted  for.  Perhaps, 
by  a  lone-process  of  deduction  and  elim- 
inationyone  could  ascertain  that  this 
went  to  shipping  charges  and  adminis- 
tratiye  expenses,  but  the  report  does  not 
show  this.  It  could  just  as  well  repre¬ 
sent  contributions  not  yet  “paid”  but 
'available.” 

When  we  made  the  second  appropria¬ 
tion  for  UNRRA  last  year,  a  balance  of 
$180,000,000  of  the  contribution  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  so  listed  as  avail¬ 
able.  Upon  investigation,  it  was  found 
that  it  was  not  really  available;  that  the 
United  Kingdom  was  unable  to  furnish 
supplies  for  that  amount,  and  had  made 
$180,000,000  in  sterling  available  until 
such  time  as  supplies  could  be  bought 
within  the  United  Kangdom.  We  Snow 
that  the  United  Kingdom  has  not  been 
in  any  better  position  to  furnish  supplies 
than  it  was  at  that  time,  and  unless 
they  were  able  to  pay  it  out  of  the 
$3,750,000,000  loan,  this  might  account 
for  the  difference  of  $550,000,000  unac¬ 
counted  for. 

This  is  not  said  in  disparagement  or 
criticism  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  it 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
she  needs  relief,  and  is  probably  using 
the  $3,750,000,000  to  support  her  own 
people. 

However,  we  do  know,  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  figures  are  correct,  that  the 
amount  of  $825,379,746  was  available  on 
,  January  1,  1947.  Now,  if  we  spent  $2,- 
''311,225,000  in  the  first  30  months  of 
HNRRA,  that  will  average  about  $77,- 
OOtMlOO  per  month.  So  that  if  they  spent 
at  the  same  rate  in  1947  that  they  did  in 
the  receding  21/2  years,  they  would 
have  suScient  supplies  and  funds  at  $77,- 
000,000  dsmonth  to  run  them  for  103^ 
months, -OlVinto  the  latter  part  of  No¬ 
vember  1947Kwithout  $1  of  the  $350,000,- 
000  we  are  cbjisidering  at  the  present 
time.  And  remember,  this  is  residual 
relief  in  a  few  cpuntries.  We  are  not 
pouring  it  into  Byelorussia,  the  Ukraine, 
Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia,  and  other 
countries,  as  we  did  in  those  30  months. 

We  can  double  check  this  from  an¬ 
other  angle.  '  Page  3  of  the  report,  para¬ 
graph  3,  states: 

During  the  quarter  September  30  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1946,  UNRRA  shipped  supplies 
worth  $253,795,000  to  the  receiving  coun¬ 
tries. 

Now,  if  we  divide  $253,000,000  by'^ Uiree, 
that  wUl^mount  to  about  eighty-four  or 
eighty-five  million  a  month.  To  be  sure, 
in  the  next  paragraph  they  immediately 
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Mr.  Allen  of  Illinois,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

(To  accompany  H.  Res.  214) 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  214,  reports  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommen¬ 
dation  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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H.  RES.  214 

[Report  No.  409] 


IN  THE  HOU8E  OF  IIEPIIESENTATIVES 

May  21, 1947 

Mr.  Allen  of  Illinois,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  refei-red  to  the  House  (iilendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  .  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

4  Union  for  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  814)  to  provide  sup- 

5  port  for  wool,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  oiiler 

6  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  That  after  general 

7  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not 

8  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  he  equally  divided  and  controlled 

9  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 

10  mitte  on  Agriculture,  the  l)ill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 

11  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  he  in  order  to  consider 

12  without  the  intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the  amend- 


2 


'  iiieiits  recommended  l)y  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  now 
-  printed  in  the  bill;  and  it  shall  also  be  in  order  to  consider 
d  without  the  inteiwention  of  any  point  of  order  as  a  substitute 
d  for  the  committee  amendment  hegiiming  in  line  14,  page  3, 

5  and  ending  on  page  6,  line  11,  the  language  appearing  in 

6  the  Congressional  Eecord  of  Maiy  20,  1947,  page  A2516. 

7  At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  biU  for  amendment, 

8  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  same  to  the  House 

9  -with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
19  previous  (question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 

11  and  amendments  thei'eto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 

12  motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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HIGELIGHTS:  Ho^e  debated  wool  hill.  2nd  deficiency  hill  sent  to  Pre 
passed  hill  hx^^ding  SCS,,ACP.  FHA  to  Virgin  Islands.  Senate  uas^ 
disease  hill,  Murray  and  Sgn,  Johnson  introduced  hills  prc'hiJM 

destruction  of 


cnt.  Senate 
forest  insects— 
ting  Governnent 


i cultural  auproprlg^cn  hill  will  prohahly  ho  reported’  toc^Xy*  R&F  will  innedia.tc- 
ly  advise  agency  hudgc^)f f ices  of  its  provisions.  They,  ^in  turn,  will  provide  this 
infornation  within  the  a^ncies.  Copies  will  hot  he  av£^ahlc  for  general  distri¬ 
bution  until  prohahly  Mon\^whcn  the  distribution' x/ill  made  through  agency  bud¬ 
get  offices  pursuant  to  a  pr^^iously  prepared  list. 


HOUSE 


1.  WOOL-PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Began  debate  on  S.  Sl4,  the  wool  hill  (pp.  5812-47). 


SENATE 


^CONB  BEFi'CIMldY  ApOTASIlTTOTTIItl*  /TIoT!i''T!b^  agree'3.'  t'o'TTLe*co hferencF . 

report  on  this  hill,  H.  R.  3245  (ppy^610-12,  5769~90)*  Both  Houses  agreed  to 
an  amendment  to  the  farm-labor  it^  which  not  only  reduced  the  total  -  amount  to 
•  $5,000,000,'  exclusive  of  ftinds  already' CLl(a liable,  hiit  reduced  the  portion  of 
this  sum  which  must  he  auportiyned  among  "^e  States  to  $2,000,000,  the  amount 
which  may_he  used  for  administrative  espens^  to  $250,000,  and  the  sum  for 
liquidation  to  $256,500.  TJlie  House  concurreayin  the  Senate  a.mendmcnt  regarding 
CCC  notes.  This  hill  will:  now  he  sent  to  the  Fl^sident. 

3.  PERSONIIEL.  The  Ways •  aJ^ Means  Committee  reported  w'^hout  amendment  H.  R,  3101, 
to  extend  until  Jun^^O,  1949.  the  period  during  whi^i  persons  may  serve  in 
certain  executive  J!epa.rtments  and  agencies  lArithout  heiw  prohibited  from  acting 
as  counsel,  agenijt  or  attorney  for  prosecuting  claims  a|^anst  the  U,  S.  by' 
reason  of  haviae  so  served  (H.  Rept.  424)  (p.  564S).  \ 


4,  HAIRY  INBUSniil^.  Rep.  Gillie,  Ind.,  recommended  shipment  of  n 
for  foreiflpfi  relief,  starting  that  this  would  'he  a  simple  way 


nrices 


fat  milk  powder . 
ahilize  dairy 


5.  CONSERVATION.  Passed  as  reported  S.  512,  to  extend  the  SCS,  AOP,  ^  FHA 

)rograms  to  the  Virgin  Islands  (p.  5799)*  -  •  •  •  .  • 

f,  RECLAMATION.  Passed  over,  at  the  request  of  Sen,  Ellender,  La.,  S.  299i  'to 
tend  the  reclamation  laws  to  Ark.  Cp.  5601). 


-  2  - 


7.  '^OREST  IRSECTS  &  DISEASES.  Passed  as  reioorted  S,  59T»  'to  provide  for  the  protec 
“■;ion  of  forests  from  diseases,  and  insects  (pp.  5133  f  5^03-6). 


O  • 


PES^lTt'PIL ,  Passed  vrithout  amendment  S.  1073»  to  extend  until  June  3^'*.  the 

timeNdurin^s  whicii  persons  may  serve  in  certain  executive  agencies  xvitl^^t 
"being  >Drohi'bited  from  acting  a,s  counsel,  etc.,  for  urosecutirig  claims  j^ainst 

the'U.\  (T,.  5799)* 


MlilERALS.  /l^ssed  over  S,  lOSl,  to  promote  the  mining  of  coal,  "plicJs^ate.,  sodium, 
potassium-,' Ml,  oil  shale,  gas,  and  sul.fur  onE.S-  lands  (p'.‘  579> 


10.  G'RA1’"T  LAITDS.  P%ssed  ^dthout  amendment  H.E-.  603>  to  allo\\r  cretEjre  for  certain 
homestead"  entri(^  for  military  or  naval  service  rendered  during  World.  I'far  II 
(p.  5S02)..  This\.ll  will  now  "be  sent  to  the  President, 


11,  TAXATION.  Continued  (Ha"ba,te  on  H.R,  I,  the  individual  irn^me  tax-reduction  "bill 
(pn.  57Sl-9»  5797-«j) •  \^ring  the  de"bate  Son.  Byrd,  "V^,  urged  com^oletion  of' 
am-jro-or iation  "bills  "be:!\re  consideration  of  K,R,‘  1  a^d  discussed  \d.th  other 


mcm"bers  am-oropriation  "bims  yet  to  "be  considered  (up*  5731-5) » 


12.  HEALTH.  Sen.  Cha,voz,  lT.Mex.\urgcd  favora"ble  co jjfsi deration  of  the  national 
health  "bills  (p.  5730). 


13.  EDUCATIOIT.  Sen.  Aiken,  Yt.,  dis^ssed  the  s^ool  situation  and  favored  Pederal 
aid  to  education  (pp.  5792-4). 


l4«  HATIOHAL  SCIEHCE  EOUIIDATIOH.  Sen.  S^^tbf  H.J,,  v;ithdrewn  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  on  S,  526,  to  create  a  Hatioifol  Science  foundation  (p.  5799) • 


B  ILLS/lilTROWCED 


15.  FOOD  DESTRUCTIOIT.  S.  1329»  "by  JohnsonXColo . ,  to  nrohi'bit  the  destruction 

of  food  "by  Government  agencica^  To  Judicia,r\  Committee,  (p.  5730.)  .  In  the,. dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  "hill. Sen,  Jenson  a.dvocated  t™t  sixrplus  poto.toes  "be  shipped, 
to  tax-supported  institutiyps ;  Sen,  Mayhank,  S.^, pointed  out  the  difficulties 
of  shinuine:  them,  since  ^ere  are  not  enough  carXa.vaila'ble;  and  Sen.  Hatch, 
H.Mex.,  defended.  Secretly  Anderson’s  position,  stating  that  "the  potato  prob¬ 
lem  has  "been  a  source yTf  constant  heedaclie  to  the  D^artment  of  Agriculture  for 
a  long  time"  (pp.  51^~^)  * 

H.R.  3535i  'b3'’^cp.  Murray,  "’■iis.,  to  prohibit  the  iJiepartmcnt  of  Agriculture 
and  its  of ficcrs,/^onplo3/ees,  and  agents  from  destrojringXood  vjhich  is  fit  for 
humen  consumptic^.  To  Agricultujre  Committee,  (p,  5349.) 


16,  FATIOFAL  FORETS. S.  J,  Res.  llo,  by  Sen.  Butler,  l'Tebr,.(by  revest),  to  author¬ 
ize  the  ,Sec;!fctc'iry  of  A,gricalture  to  sell  timber  vrithin  the  ToX'ass  Hational  For¬ 
est.  To  pPblic  Ea-nds  Committee,  (p,  5730.) 


17.  HS.i:"iLTH.  /H.R,  3579»  "by  Rep.  Celler,  H.Y.,  to  mrovi-de  a  national  heXth  insurance 
and  public  health  program.  To  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  (p.  5349. 


•  \ 

IS.  WILprfilFE.  H.R,  3573,  by  Rep.  Bates,  ISTass.  (by  request),  to  reduce  in  akea  the 
R/irkcr  River  Factional  Wildlife  Refuge,  Essex  County,  Hass.  To  Ho r chant \jarine 


.  .and  Fisheries  Committee,  (p.  5349.) 

/ 


1^.  PERSOHHeL.  H.R,  3533,  by  Re2T.  Rees,  Hans.,  r)ro''udi ng  for  a  Federal  Employee^ 
/  Loyalty  Act.  To  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  (p.  5349.) 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trouble 
with  this  thing  is  that  it  does  not  and  will 
not  provide  any  substantial  facilities  for 
the  colleges.  These  people  have  wasted 
money  in  a  very  ridiculous  way.  They 
spent  as  high  as  $9  a  foot  to  rebuild  these 
buildings.  Bu^  worst  of  all  at  the  time 
of  the  hearings..they  only  spent  $5,000,- 
000  out  of  the  $^^000,000  that  was  given 
them  for  this  purpose  and  they  had  con¬ 
tracted  for  about  h^  of  the  total.  They 
had  lots  of  money  aftd  the  only  reason 
for  allowing  them  anything  in  this  was 
to  provide  school  facilitl^  for  the  vet¬ 
erans  and  to  get  settleme^  of  the  item 
with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ord^'ed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question\s  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  td 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  r3 
port  the  first  amendment  in  disagree¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  7:  Page  6,  line  4, 
Insert  "Federal  Works  Agency.” 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion,  which  is  at  the  Clerk’s  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Taber  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  propMDsed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
said  amendment  insert  the  following: 

"Such  sums  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  be  necessary  are 
hereby  appropriated  for  making  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1948  (1)  grants  to 
States  for  assistance  to  aged  needy  indi¬ 
viduals,  needy  dependent  children,  and  needy 
individuals  who  are  blind,  as  authorized  in 
titles  I,  IV,  and  X,  respectively,  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  approved  August  14,  1935,  as 
amended,  and  (2)  grants  to  States  for  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  administration:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  obligations  Incurred  and  ex¬ 
penditures  made  for  each  of  such  purposes 
under  the  authority  of  this  appropriation 
shall  be  charged  to  the  appropriations  there¬ 
for  in  the  Labor-Federal  Security  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1948.”  / 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleipan 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber].  / 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  /' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f^lows:.  ' 

Senate  amendment  No.  12:  ^age  7,  line  21, 
Insert  the  following: 

“commodity  credit  ^corporation 

“On  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  the 
Secretary  the  Treas>try  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  and  directed  to  discharge  $641,832,080.64 
of  the  indebtedness. Af  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
by  canceling  no'^s  in  such  amount  Issued  by 
the  Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  act 
of  March  8,  1938,  as  amended  (15  U.  S.  C. 
713a-4).”  .• 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move' that 
the  Rbuse  recede  and  concur  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  Amendment. 

•Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
^ntleman  yield? 

No.  97 - 5 


Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  wonder  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  would  give  us  a  brief  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  TABER.  This  is  an  item  of  $641,- 
000,000  to  clean  up  the  liabilities  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  the 
Treasury  on  account  of  funds  that  have 
previously  been  expended  for  subsidy 
payments  during  the  Price  Control  Act 
operations  to  meet  the  deficits  that  the 
Corporation  had  at  the  time  they  made 
their  report  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  intention  then  is 
to  continue  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  in  all  of  its  powers  and  func¬ 
tions,  and  this  provision  proposes  to 
bring  the  capital  structure  up  to  par.- 

Mr.  TABER.  Of  course,  we  have  no 
authority  in  our  committee  to  bring  in 
any  legislation  which  would  continue  the 
Corporation,  but  this  is  intended  to  bring 
the  books  of  the  Corporation  in  balance 
and  to  restore  their  capital  as  of  June 
30,  last.  That  is  the  usual  practice,  and 
<the  one  that  has  been  followed  ever  since 
le  Corporation  was  organized  when 
e^er  they  reported  that  its  capital  w 
impaired.  / 

CANNON.  With  this  replepfsh- 
ment  bf  capital,  the  Corporation  is  then 
in  a  potion  to  continue  to  function  in 
the  futu^as  heretofore? 

Mr.  TABSjp.  Yes.  Of  cpdrse,  I  do 
not  know  ml(|at  its  condition  presently 
is.  We  do  not  now  have^a  report,  but 
we  will  get  one^of  June'30,  next.  But 
it  is  in  a  positioX  to  continue  until  we 
have  a  further  op^rtlinity  to  act  upon 
future  operations. 

The  SPEAKER.,  question  Is  on 

the  motion  offey^d  by^he  gentleman 
from  New  Yorjr'  that  thXHouse  recede 
and  concur  ia  the  Senat^^mendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  speaker.  The  Cler\  will  re 
port  the -next  amendment  In  \sagree- 
ment.  / 

The"  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Sqilate  amendment  No.  13:  Page  8,  li3l^  5, 
In^'rt  the  following: 

/'  "FARM  LABOR  SUPPLY  PROGRAM 

'  “Supply  and  distribution  of  farm  labor: 
The  funds  provided  by  the  Farm  Labor  Sup¬ 
ply  Appropriation  Act,  1944,  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  are  hereby  continued  avail¬ 
able  through  January  30,  1948,  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  said  act,  as  amended,  and 
the  act  of  April  28,  1947  (Public  Law  40, 
80th  Cong.) ,  an  act  providing  for  a  6  months’ 
extension  and  final  liquidation  of  the  farm 
labor  supply  program:  and,  in  addition  to 
the  amount  continued  available,  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  for  such  purposes  the 
sum  of  $6,000,000  to  be  merged  with  the 
funds  hereby  continued  available.  Not  less 
than  $2,400,000  of  such  additional  funds 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  section  2  of  the  Farm  Labor  Sup¬ 
ply  Appropriation  Act,  1944.  In  addition  to 
the  amounts  heretofore  made  available  for 
administrative  expenses  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  3  of  such  act,  there  is  hereby  made 
available  put  of  said  funds  the  sum  of  $300,- 
OOO  for  such  purposes:  Provided,  That  not 
to  exceed  $310,000  of  the  total  funds  remain¬ 
ing  as  of  January  30,  1948,  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  until  June  30,  1948,  for  administrative 
and  other  expenses,  including  personal 
services  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  incident 
to  the  settlement  of  growers’  and  workers’ 
contracts  and  accounts,  the  collection  of  re¬ 


imbursements  due  the  Government,  the/ 
payment  of  transportation  and  other  oblV 
gatlons  outstanding,  and  the  handling/of 
other  necessary  fiscal  and  adminlstr^ive 
work  in  the  final  liquidation  and  disp^ltion 
of  Government  assets  and  liabilities^ under 
the  program:  Provided  further,  Tlya  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  of  the  receipts  de/ived  from 
sales  of  labor  supply  centers,  hroor  homes, 
labor  camps,  and  facilities  un^r  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  2  (d)  of  th^act  of  August 
14,  1946  (Public  Law  731),  ^amended,  shall 
be  available  for  the  paym^t  of  costs  of  the 
liquidation  of  such  lalror  supply  centers, 
labor  homes,  labor  camps,  and  facilities,  in¬ 
cluding  personal  sery/ces  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  any^pproprlations  or  other 
funds  from  whlch^uch  costs  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  may  be  /reimbursed  therefor  from 
any  such  receli^s,  the  net  proceeds  of  such 
sales  to  be  dqjfosited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  Stat^ 

Mr.  ']^BER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  tl^'House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Sena^amendment  with  an  amendment. 
le  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Taber  moves  that  the  House  recede 
Dm  its  disagreement  to  the.  amendment  of 
Senate  numbered  13  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by 
the  said  amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"farm  labor  supply  program 

“Supply  and  distribution  of  farm  labor: 
’The  funds  provided  by  the  Farm  Labor  Sup¬ 
ply  Appropriation  Act,  1944,  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  are  hereby  continued  avail¬ 
able  through  January  30,  1948,  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  said  act,  as  amended, 
and  the  act  of  April  28,  1947  (Public,  No.  40, 
80th  Cong.),  an  act  providing  for  a  6  months’ 
extension  and  final  liquidation  of  the  farm 
labor  supply  program;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  continued  available,  there  is  hereby 
appropriated  for  such  purposes  the  sum  of 
$5,000,000  to  be  merged  with  the  funds  here¬ 
by  continued  available.  Not  less  than  $2,- 
000,000  of  such  additional  funds  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purposes  specified  in 
section  2  of  the  Farm  Labor  Supply  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1944.  In  addition  to  the 
amounts  heretofore  made  available  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  such  act,  there  is  hereby  made  available 
out  of  said  funds  the  sum  of  $250,000  for 
such  purposes:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$258,500  of  the  total  funds  remaining  as  of 
January  30,  1948,  shall  be  available  until 
June  30,  1948,  for  administrative  and  other 
penses.  Including  personal  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  ,lncident  to  the  settle- 
me^of  growers’  and  workers’  contracts  and 
accou^s,  the  collection  of  reimbursements 
due  tha^qvernment,  the  payment  of  trans- 
portatiofti  and  other  obligations  outstand¬ 
ing,  and  l|he  handling  of  other  necessary- 
fiscal  and  l^tainistrative  work  in  the  final 
liquidation  disposition  of  Government 
assets  and  li^^llties  under  the  program: 
Provided  /wrfhe\That  not  to  exceed  $500,- 
000  of  the  recelpt^derived  from  sales  of  labor 
supply  centers,  la^-  homes,  labor  camps, 
and  facilities  under^^e  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  2  (d)  of  the  ack  of  August  14,  1946 
(Public,  No.  731),  as  ami^ded,  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  payment  of  "tosts  of  the  liqui¬ 
dation  of  such  labor  suppVv  centers,  labor 
homes,  labor  camps,  and  facrUties,  including 
personal  services  in  the  Distrirt^of  Columbia, 
and  any  appropriations  or  othe^unds  from 
which  such  costs  have  been  advaiited  may  be 
reimbursed  therefor  from  any  suciKreceipts, 
the  net  proceeds  of  such  sales  to  be  d^osited 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.” 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i^'on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentlem^ 
from  New  York. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vo^  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motioAs  was  laid  on  the  table.  / 
fe^TENSION  OF  REMARlfe 

Mr.  MA^iHNNON  asked  zmA  was  given 
permission^  extend  his  rmarks  in  the 
Record  in  tv^^,  Instanc^ and  include  a  i 
newspaper  artift^e  and  anetter. 

Mr.  WOODRUVf  ^ed  and  was  given 
permission  to  ext^y  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  incluifl^an  article  by  Mr. 
O’Donnell.  /  \ 

SPECIA^ ORDER '.pRANTED 

Mr.  EBEEmARTER.  ^r.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanunous  consent  th\t  on  tomor¬ 
row,  at  ^e  conclusion  of  th®  legislative 
progr^  of  the  day  and  foliti,wing  any 
speciyTorders  heretofore  entered,  I  may 
be  ffermitted  to  address  the  HoVse  for 
15  minutes.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There ebjeetionj  . . . . -  > 

PROVIDING  SUPPORT  FOR  WOOL 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  214  and  ask  for  its  im¬ 
mediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows;  . 

Resolved,  That  upon,  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  814) 
to  provide  support  for  v?ool,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
bill  are  hereby  waived.  That  after  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  continue  not  to  exceed  3  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair¬ 
man  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  without 
the  intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  now  printed  in  the  bill;  and 
it  shall  also  be  in  order  to  consider  without 
the  intervention  of  any  point  of  order  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amendment  be¬ 
ginning  in  line  14,  page  3,  and  ending  on  page 
6,  line  11,  the  language  appearing  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  20,  1947,  page 
A2516.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  same  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter¬ 
vening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re¬ 
commit. 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  at  this  time  and  also 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Sabath], 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  adoption  of  this  reso¬ 
lution  will  make  in  order  the  immediate 
consideration  of  S.  814,  a  bill  to  provide 
support  for  wool. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  amended  all  but  two  sections  of  the 
Seriate  bill  and  it  is  the  Senate  bill 
which  we  will  consider  upon  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  rule.  In  addition  to  these 
amendments  already  printed  in  the  bill, 
as  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  a  substitute  amendment 
will  be  offered  from  the  floor  to  section  4 
of  the  bill. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-four  Members  are  pres¬ 
ent,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


[Roll  No.  62] 


Allen,  Ill. 

Goff 

Morrison 

Bender 

Gra'nt,  Ala. 

Norrell 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Gwlnn,  N.  Y. 

Patman 

Bland 

Hartley 

Pfeifer 

Bloom 

Hoeven 

Phllbln 

Boggs,  Del. 

Jarman 

Phillips,  Tenn. 

Bonner 

Jenkins,  Pa. 

Poage 

Boykin 

Jennings 

Powell 

Bradley,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Rabin 

Bradley.  Mich. 

Jones,  Ohio 

Rayflel 

Brown,  Ohio 

Keefe 

Robertson 

Buck 

Kefauver 

Rooney 

Buckley 

Keogh 

Scott, 

Bulwlnkle 

Kllburn 

Hugh  D.,  Jr. 

Cllpplnger 

Knutson 

Shafer 

Cole,  Kans. 

Landis 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Courtney 

Lanham 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Dawson,  Utah 

Lea 

Thomason 

D'Ewart 

Lemke 

Tollefson 

Dingell 

Lynch 

West 

Domengeaux 

McCowen 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Fellows 

McGarvey 

Wolverton 

Flannagan 

Macy 

Wood 

Fuller 

Mansfield,  Tex. 

Worley 

Gearhart 

Meade,  Md. 

Youngblood 

Gifford 

Mitchell 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  350 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAI  KS 

Mr.  DONDERO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  two  short  newspaper 
articles. 

Mr.  RANKIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  include  in  his  remarks  a 
clipping  from  yesterday’s  Congressional 
Record. 

PROVIDING  SUPPORT  FOR  WOOL 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  resolution  will  make  in  order 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill 
S.  814,  which  has  been  labeled  a  bill  to 
provide  support  for  wool. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  amended  all  but  two  sections  of  the 
Senate  bill.  In  addition  to  these 
amendments,  which  are  already  printed 
in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  a  substitute 
amendment  will  be  offered  from  the 
floor  to  section  4  of  the  bill.  This  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment,  which  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  and  agreed  to  by  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  will  bring  wool 
within  the  purview  of  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  This 
amendment  appears  at  page  A-2516  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Tuesday, 
May  20,  1947. 

In  view  of  the  many  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  bill  there  is,  of 
course,  an  obvious  necessity  for  waiving 
points  of  order  not  only  on  the  remain¬ 
ing  sections  of  the  bill  but  on  the  amend¬ 
ments  made  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  now  in  the  bill  and  also  the 


substitute  amendment  for  section  4, 
which  will  be  offered  from  the  floor  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  The  rule 
provides  for  3  hours  of  general  debate, 
with  the  usual  opportunity  for  the 
Members  to  offer  amendments  to  the 
bill  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Members  of  the 
House  know,  there  have  been  a  lot  of 
changes  in  connection  with  this  pro¬ 
posed  legislation.  I  am  bold  enough  to 
make  the  statement  here  and  now,  based 
upon  the  testimony  that  came  to  tfie 
Committee  on  Rules  from  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  that 
unless  this  legislation  or  some  similar 
legislation  is  passed  you  might  just  as 
well  write  off  once- and  for  all  the  sheep 
industry  of  this  country. 

There  just  is  not  any  question  about 
that.  In  other  words,  you  are  going  to 
determine  today  whether  or  not  this 
great  sheep  industry  that  we  have  had 
in  this  country  since  the  beginning  of 
time  is  to  be  another  casualty  and  that 
from  now  on  the  sheep  industry  and  the 
wool  industry  will  be  relegated  to  some 
of  our  foreign  neighbors. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  it  not  true  that  wool  certainly  is  one 
of  the  strategic  materials  and  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  country?  Hence,  to  stand 
by  and  see  the  sheep  and  wool  industry 
destroyed  in  this  country  is  absolutely 
unthinkable. 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Absolutely.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  is  correct  and  has  very  clearly 
stated  the  situation. 

It  may  be  that  for  the  present  at  least 
we  are  safe  in  depending  entirely  on  im¬ 
ports  of  wooi  from  foreign  countries,  but 
there  may  come  a  time  when  wool  will  be 
just  as  strategic  a  material  as  any  of 
these  other  materials  that  we  needed 
during  the  war. 

As  one  Member  of  Congress  I  just 
cannot  bring  myself  to  the  point  of  say¬ 
ing  that  we  are  going  to  permit  this 
great  industry  to  be  liquidated. 

Here  are  some  of  the  basic  facts  in 
connection  with  the  sheep  and  wool  in¬ 
dustry  today.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  reports  show  that  the  stock  sheep 
population  of  this  country  has  dropped 
from  49,807,000  in  1942  to  32,542,000  head 
today.  This  represents  a  reduction  of 
35  percent. 

Our  sheep  population  is  the  lowest  to¬ 
day  in  the  United  States  since  1897.  That 
is  50  years  ago..  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  that  the  production 
of  wool  has  dropoped  from  459,073,000 
pounds  in  1942  to  300,000,000  pounds  to¬ 
day.  That  is  a  reduction  of  35  percent. 

The  main  reason  for  the  decline  in  the 
sheep  population  is  lack  of  profit.  A  re¬ 
port  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  after  an  extended  study  of  the 
sheep  industry  shows  that  the  wool 
growers  of  this  country  lost  9^2  cents  on 
every  pound  of  wool  produced  in  1946. 
That  is  from  the  Tariff  Commission, 
which  made  the  study  and  this  report. 

To  repeat,  the  wool  growers  in  this 
country  lost  9 1/2  cents  on  every  pound  of 
wool  produced  in  1946  and  a  somewhat 
higher  figure  in  the  two  preceding  years. 
The  report  from  the  Tariff  Commission 
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further  shows  that  the  wool  growers  sus¬ 
tained  a  loss  of  $1.19  per  head  on  sheep 
in  1946  and  a  somewhat  higher  amount 
In  the  two  preceding  years. 

Here  is  what  happened.  The  day  after 
Pearl  Harbor  the  United  States  froze  the 
price  of  domestic  wool  at  the  OPA  ceil¬ 
ing  price.  That  price  has  remained  the 
same  during  the  war  and  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  and  there  will  be  no  increase 
under  this  bill.  While  the  price  of  do¬ 
mestic  wool  has  remained  fixed  from 
Pearl  Harbor  to  date,  it  is  true  from 
September  15,  1941,  to  Pearl  Harbor  wool 
has  increased  13.2  percent.  Accordingly, 
since  September  15,  1941,  to  September 
15,  1946,  wool  prices  have  increased  13.2 
percent,  but  24  other  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  have  increased  an  average  of 
91  percent  during  the  same  period.  It 
has  been  contended  that  wool  is  selling 
at  an  all-time  high,  but  the  facts  show 
that  the  1946  Boston  price  of  fine  comb¬ 
ing  wool  was  34  percent  less  than  the 
1920  price,  18  percent  less  than  the  price 
In  1923  and  1924,  and  8  percent  less  than 
the  average  price  from  1922  to  1928,  in¬ 
clusive.  Most  of  the  western  wools  are 
finecombing  wool. 

Great  Britain  and  her  dominions  pro¬ 
duce  most  of  the  world’s  supply  of  wool, 
and  at  the  war’s  end,  faced  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  stock  pile  of  wool,  they  formed 
a  joint  organization  in  order  to  protect 
their  wool  industry  by  orderly  liquida¬ 
tion  of  their  stock  pile  of  over  2,000,000,- 
000  pounds.  This  joint  organization  con¬ 
trols  85  percent  of  the  world’s  apparel 
wool  supply  and  it  has  the  power  to 
lower  prices  at  will.  During  1946  over 
1,000,000,000  pounds  of  wool  was  con¬ 
sumed  in  this  country,  and  more  than 
80  percent  of  that  was  foreign  wool. 
Last  year  819,253,000  pounds  of  the 
1,000,000,000  pounds  of  wool  used  in  this 
country  was  imported  into  this  country. 

So  I  say  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  say 
that  we  are  either  going  to  do  something 
In  this  bill  or  some  other  bill  to  protect 
the  sheep  and  wool  industry  of  this  coun¬ 
try  or  else  we  write  it  off  once  and  for  all. 
Some  people  say  we  should  do  that. 
Some  people  say  we  should  have  a  poUcy 
of  eliminating  the  sheep  and  wool  indus¬ 
try:  that  we  cannot,  under  our  American 
system,  compete  with  other  countries  in 
labor  and  the  other  things  that  are  nec¬ 
essarily  included  in  the  cost  of  producing 
wool  in  this  country,  and  that  we  should 
consider  this  industry  as  a  casualty  and 
write  it  off  once  and  for  all.  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  that  thinking  and  that 
philosophy. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  RizleyI 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  I  yield  myself  two  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  statement  with  reference  to  the 
necessity  for  the  enactment  of  some  sort 
of  legislation  to  protect  the  sheep  and 
wool  industry.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  that  necessity  was 
precipitated  by  action  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  terminating  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  April  15  last. 


Mr.  RIZLEY.  I  was  just  about  to  come 
to  that.  ’The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  would  like  to  Inquire 
further.  Assuming  the  necessity  for  the 
protection  of  the  sheep  and  wool  indus¬ 
try  of  this  country,  having  regard  to  the 
competition  of  Imports  from  foreign 
countries,  does  the  gentleman  know  of 
any  way  to  afford  that  protection  except, 
first,  a  subsidy  by  the  Federal  Treasury 
or,  second,  adequate  tariff  protection  for 
the  domestic  W'ool  produced? 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  the  case  correctly.  We  will  either 
subsidize  the  industry,  as  the  gentleman 
mentioned,  or  else  we  will  try  to  do  as 
we  are  doing  in  this  bill,  amend  section 
22  of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act, 
so  as  to  attempt  to  protect  it  in  that 
manner  and  thus  get  away  from  subsi¬ 
dies. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Do  I  understand  cor¬ 
rectly  that  section  22  is  in  existing  law, 
passed  some  time  ago,  applicable  to  other 
commodities? 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Cotton  and  wheat,  two  other  prod¬ 
ucts  in  this  coimtry,  are  being  protected 
under  section  22  at  the  present  time.  In 
this  bill  it  is  proposed  to  bring  wool  with¬ 
in  the  purview  of  section  22  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Is  it  true  that  the  use 
of  section  22,  applying  it  to  wool,  is  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  subsidies  out  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury? 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  tune  of 
probably  fifty  or  one  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  as 
now  proposed  by  the  committee  provides: 

First.  That  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  will  continue  its  purchase  pro¬ 
gram  until  December  31, 1948,  at  the  1946 
price,  which,  as  I  have  indicated,  has  not 
changed  since  Pearl  Harbor.  That  price 
is  less  than  parity. 

Second.  It  authorizes  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  sell  its  wool  at  com¬ 
petitive  prices  with  foreign  wool.  This 
will  enable  the  United  States  to  dispose 
of  its  stock  pile. 

Third.  Amend  existing  law  by  adding 
wool  to  other  commodities  under  section 
22  of  the  AAA  Act  and  thus  provide 
that,  if  imports  of  foreign  wool  tend  to 
materially  interfere  with  the  wool  pro¬ 
gram,  the  President  may  require  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  make  a  study,  and 
after  a  hearing.  If  the  President  finds 
such  to  be  the  fact,  he  is  required  to  im¬ 
pose  such  fees  on  imports  as  may  be 
necessary  to  correct  the  situation. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  provisions  of 
the  wool  bill  are  sound  and  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  sale  of  the  Government 
stock  pile  and  in  order  to  protect  the 
American  sheep  Industry  from  further 
liquidation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oklahoma  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oklahoma  has  explained  the 
rule.  I  therefore  will  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  discussing  it.  He  has 
also  tried  to  explain  the  underlying  rea¬ 
son  for  this  legislation  on  the  theory  that 
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If  not  enacted  the  sheep  growers  and 
wool  growers  wiU  be  driven  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  I  shall  devote  my  remarks  for  a 
few  minutes  to  this  aspect  of  the  legis¬ 
lation. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  guilty  of  driving 
any  industry  out  of  business.  My  aim  at 
all  times  is  to  aid  industry.  I  am  afraid 
however  that  the  figures  cited  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  a  few  minutes 
ago  do  not  correspond  with  the  actual 
figures  on  profits  made  by  sheep  and  wool 
growers — but  I  do  not  blame  him  for  the 
discrepancy. 

FIGURES  SHOW  PRICES  DOUBLED 

I  have  some  figures  here  myself,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  show  how  prices  on  sheep 
have  more  than  doubled  since  1940,  prices 
on  lamb  chops  have  exactly  doubled,  and 
prices  on  wool  and  yarn  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  the  same  period. 

First,  I  give  you  figures  on  sheep: 

All  sheep,  including  stock  and  feeder  sheep 

FARM  VALUE 

Year:  Per  head 

1940-— _ ; _ $6.30 

1941  _  6.  73 

1942  _  8.  60 

1943  _  9.68 

1944  _  8.  72 

1945  _  8.  58 

1946  _  9.  69 

1947  _ 12.63 

Next  I  Insert  the  prices  per  100  pounds 
received  by  farmers  for  lambs  in  those 
years : 

Lamb  prices 

Average  annual  price  per  100  pounds  • 


received  by  farmers: 

1940  _  $8. 10 

1941  _  9.  53 

1942  _  11.  74 

1943  _  12.  96 

1944  _  12.  60 

1945  _  13.  00 

1946  _  ’  15. 40 

1947  _  >19.47 

Average  price,  Chicago: 

1940  _ _ 10.36 

1941  _  12.  24 

1942  _  16.  42 

1943  _ ■ _  15.  35 

1944  _  15.  55 

1945  _  14.  71 

1946  _  >  19.  70  ■ 

1947  _  >22.87 


>  May  to  November  1946. 

•  December  to  April  1947. 

Now  I  give  you  the  retail  price  of  lamb 
loin  chops:  these  are  the  average  prices 
you,  as  consumers,  have  paid  and  are  now 
paying: 

Retail  price,  lamb  loin  chops 

Per  pound 

1940  _  $0,405 

1941  _  .  43 

1942  _  .  555 

1943  _  .  565 

1944  _  ,  585 

1945  _  .  60 

1946  _  .  735 

1947  (April) _  .81 

And  now,  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to 
wool  prices,  in  1940  the  wholesale  price 
of  wool  on  the  Boston  market  was  around 
95  cents.  At  the  present  time  it  is  $1.15 
and  above  parity.  Wool  yarn  that  in 
1940  brought  $1.34  wholesale  now  brings 
$1.95  a  pound,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table: 
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Wool  prices 

Average  price  per  pound  received  by 
farmers: 

1940  _ _ 

1941  _ 

1942  _ _ _ 

1943  _ 

1944  _ 

1945  _ 

1946  _ 

1947  > _ 


Cents 

28.3 

35.6 
40.  1 

41.6 

42.4 
41.9 
42.3 
40.  5 


Wholesale  wool  prices  per  pound, 
Boston: 


1940  _ $0,963 

1941  _  1.08 

1942  _  1. 19 

1943  _  1.  178 

1944  _  1.19 

1945  _  1.  17 

1946  _  1.  26 

1947' _  1.15 


Wbolesale  wool  yarn  price  per  pound, 
Boston : 

1940  _ 

1941  _ 

1942  _ 

1943  _ 

1944  _ 

1945  _ 

1946  _ 

1947  ' _ _ _ 


1.34 
1.64 
1.  80 
1.80 
1.85 
1.90 
1.  90 
1.95 


'  First  3  months  1947. 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.  Briefly. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  contacted  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  on  this  subject 
and  they  told  me  that  wool  is  now  below 
parity.  Parity  is  42.3,  and  the  purchase 
program  is  41.5. 

MANUFACTURERS’  PROFITS  UP  IN  CLOUDS 

Mr.  SABATH.  They  ask  us  to  con¬ 
sider  the  poor  manufacturers,  the  un¬ 
fortunate,  hard-pressed  manufacturers. 
The  American  Woolen  Co.  in  1940  made 
$3,000,000.  In  1946  their  profit  was 
$20,000,000. 

The  Pacific  Mills  Co.  lost  $348,000  in 
1940,  but  in  1946  they  had  a  profit  of 
$9,502,000. 

The  Botany  Worsted  Mills,  at  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  had  a  profit  of  $527,000  in  1940, 
but  last  year  had  a  profit  of  $3,802,000. 

The  Cleveland  worsted  Mills,  which 
had  a  profit  of  $585,000  in  1940,  now  has 
a  profit  of  $3,457,000. 

FIGURES  PROVE  RISE  IN  PROFITS 

Here  are  some  actual  figures  showing 
how  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers 
have  grown  from  year  to  year  since  1940: 

Profits,  woolen  manufacturers 

American  Woolen  Co.,  New  York 

City: 

1940  _  . 

1941  _ 

1942  _ 

1943  _ 

1944  _ 

1945  _ 

1946  _ 

Botany  Worsted  Mills  Co.,  Passaic, 

N.  J.: 

1940  _ 

1941  _ 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  _ 

1945  _ 

1946-. . 


$3, 154, 464 
6,  943,  886 
4,  823,  831 
6, 476, 421 
6, 294,  909 
8, 301, 140 
20,  098, 178 


627, 481 
1, 446,  680 
606, 835 
785,  380 
756, 613 
817, 891 
8,  802,  543 


Wyandotte  Worsted  Co.,  Water- 
vllle,  Maine  (New  York  City) : 


1940  _ $1,  670,  328 

1941  _  514, 353 

1942  _  683, 160 

1943  _  753, 805 

1944  _  629,  575 

1945  _  658, 223 

1946  _  1,578,338 

Pacific  Mills  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.: 

1940  _  348, 310 

1941  _  2,  696,  750 

1942  _  2, 200, 995 

1943  _  2,318,267 

1944  _  1,871,609 

1945  _  1,996,070 

1946  _ 9,  502,  891 

Cleveland  Worsted  Mills  Co., 

Cleveland.  Ohio: 

1940  _  585,  985 

1941  _  1,  079, 717 

1942  _  758, 512 

1943  _  858,  879 

1944  _  749, 291 

1945  _  590, 193 

1946  _  3, 457, 592 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL  INDUSTRY  NOT  DESTROYED 

The  same  ratios  would  apply  to  other 
manufacturers.  In  the  face  of  these 
figures  on  the  increased  prices  of  sheep 
and  lambs,  of  wool,  and  of  wool  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  of  the  constantly  rising  profits 
of  processors,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
said  that  either  the  sheep  industry  or 
the  woolen  industry  is  being  driven  out 
of  the  market  or  out  of  business. 

I  understand,  of  course,  the  underly¬ 
ing  reason  of  this  bill,  and  I  do  not  blame 
some  of  the  “woolen”  people  for  trying 
to  come  in  under  the  act  that  has  been 
so  kind  to  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and  other 
commodities;  they  want  to  come  in  un¬ 
der  price  support  and  be  guaranteed, 
safeguarded,  and  protected.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is — and  I  have  pointed  this  out  be¬ 
fore — that  because  of  the  tremendously 
high  prices  In  this  country  we  are  losing 
foreign  markets. 

BRITISH  UNDERSELL  AMERICANS 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  said, 
and  it  is  true,  that  from  75  to  80  percent 
of  the  consumption  of  wool  comes  from 
wool  imported  from  the  British  combine 
because  they  have  been  underselling  us 
by  two  or  three  dollars. 

If  we  do  not  continue  to  support  the 
price  and  it  is  way  above  the  price  of 
foreign  wool,  how  will  we  get  rid  of  our 
surplus?  We  have  on  hand  all  of  460,- 
000,000  pounds  of  wool.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  the  manufacturers — these  patri¬ 
otic  gentlemen  who  have  Increased  their 
profits  by  millions — would  not  buy 
American  wool.  They  would  buy  for¬ 
eign  wool  because  they  could  buy  it 
much  cheaper  but  outside  of  that  I  think 
the  legislation  is  unfortunate  due  to  the 
fact  it  will  affect  our  International  posi¬ 
tion  that  has  stood  us  so  well.  I  believe 
we  should  do  nothing  that  might  destroy 
our  reciprocal  trade-agreement  set-up 
or  that  will  hamper  our  efforts  to  safe¬ 
guard  our  exports.  Of  course,  at  this 
time  our  exports  are  10  times  as  great  as 
imports.  But  how  long  will  that  con¬ 
tinue? 

Let  us  look  to  the  future.  Let  us  be 
wise  and  take  into  consideration  what 
may  develop. 


In  that  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully 
appreciate  there  are  some  gentlemen 
who  are  extremely  sincere  and  honest, 
like  my  colleague  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Granger],  who  feels  it  is  necessary  that 
this  legislation  pass.  Well,  he  represents 
certain  interests  in  his  district.  He  has 
always  done  it  and  with  his  ability,  de¬ 
termination  and  courage,  he  has  of 
course  succeeded  in  serving  his  people 
well.  I  think,  however,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  asking  for  more  than  our  coun¬ 
try  can  well  stand. 

CONSUMERS  SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED 

I  feel  that  we  should  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  not  only  the  sheep  growers 
who  have  made  a  lot  of  money,  the  wool 
growers,  the  wool  manufacturers  and 
these  people  who  deal  in  wool,  but  we 
should  consider  the  consumers  of  our 
own  country.  We  should  determine  what 
it  costs  and  what  it  will  cost  us  in  the 
future  if  we  do  the  same  thing  that  we 
have  done  for  wheat  and  these  other 
commodities.  The  poor  consumer  who  is 
obliged  to  foot  these  bills  Is  entitled  to 
some  consideration  because  today,  in  my 
opinion,  the  prices  charged  consumers 
for  woolen  articles  are  so  high  most 
people  cannot  afford  to  buy  and  this  will 
restrict  their  buying  further. 

Consideration  should  be  given,  before 
the  vote  is  taken,  on  the  amendment  and 
the  substitute  that  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  steering  committee  of  the 
Republican  Party,  the  amendments 
which  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  came  in  and  stated  have  been 
agreed  on.  There  was  no  meeting  of  the 
committee ;  nevertheless,  I  presume  he  is 
acting  for  the  committee  and  the  com¬ 
mittee,  of  course,  will  not  question  his 
action.  Nor  have  I  any  proof  it  was  the 
steering  committee.  It  might  have  been 
the  advisory  committee  or  some  other 
committee  that  prepared  the  substitute 
for  the  amendment  that  he  finally  sug¬ 
gested  will  be  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

AMENDMENT  PUTS  POWER  IN  PRESIDENT’S 
HANDS 

Now,  that  amendment  eliminates  the 
arbitrary  power  given  in  the  original  bill 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  it 
provides  that  the  matter  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  when  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  reports,  that  the  President  has 
jurisdiction  then  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  yield  for  a  question, 
please, 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  What 
part  of  the  bill  does  the  gentleman  ob¬ 
ject  to?  Does  he  object  to  giving  the 
President  power  to  control  the  situation 
so  far  as  wool  is  concerned  that  he  al¬ 
ready  has  on  these  other  commodities? 

Mr.  SABATH.  No;  I  do  not  object  to 
that  provision  at  all. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Then, 
what  provision  does  the  gentleman  ob¬ 
ject  to? 
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Ml-.  SABATH.  There  are  several 
other  provisions  in  there  that  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  later  on  more  fully  than  I  can  by 
those  gentlemen  who  have  the  facts. 
They  have  heard  the  evidence.  I  have 
not.  All  I  have  heard  was  the  evidence 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agricultm-e  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
other  Members,  and  they  did  not  have 
the  chance  to  get  all  the  information 
that  I  felt  I  w-as  entitled  to.  But,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  House  will  get  that  information 
from  those  who  favor  the  bill  as  well  as 
from  those  who  are  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur¬ 
ther,  the  gentleman  would  not  like  to 
leave  the  impression  with  the  Members 
of  this  House  that  he  would  be  in  favor 
of  putting  embargoes  on  tobacco-seed 
exports,  an  embargo  on  cotton  imports, 
and  an  embargo  on  wheat  imports,  and 
then  stand  up  here  and  tell  us  that  it  is 
sinful  to  provide  some  machinery  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  wool  growers  of  this  country, 
does  he? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  want  the  wool  grow¬ 
ers  to  get  the  same  treatment 'as  every 
other  person,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  country  and  at  the.  expense  of  the 
future  of  our  country. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro¬ 
ceed  out  of  order  now  for  5  minutes. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE  MANIPULATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  con¬ 
ceded  by  all  that  the  country  is  prosper¬ 
ous;  that  manufacturers  and  the  people 
are  making  more  money;  that  business  is 
better  and  more  people  are  employed 
than  ever  before.  It  is  also  known  to  all 
that  profits  are  greater  than  ever  before. 
Within  the  last  few  days  it  has  been  said 
by  certain  gentlemen  that  retail  business 
is  sloughing  off.  I  have  competent  fig¬ 
ures  showing  that  retail  business  was 
from  4  up  to  14  percent  higher  through¬ 
out  the  country  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  than  it  was  in  the  palmy  days 
of  1945  and  1946.  So,  every  indication 
points  to  a  prosperous  year  and  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  cannot  yield  now.  If 
the  gentleman  will  listen  to  me  he  will 
agree  with  me  that  something  must  be 
done  that  I  will  call  attention  to. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  would  agree  with  me  if  he  would 
yield. 

GAMBLEHS  HAMMERING  SECURITIES 

Mr.  SABATH.  Notwithstanding  these 
prosperous  conditions  and  good  business, 
and  increased  profits  and  dividends  being 
paid,  a  certain  few  professional  gamblers 
have  started  out  to  hammer  the  price  of 
stocks  and  bonds  down  until  today  the 
prices  of  some  outstanding  issues  of  cor¬ 
porations  have  been  driven  down  more 
than  50  percent,  far  below  the  actual 
value — not  that  I  am  encouraging  any 
one  to  buy,  but  I  want  to  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  that  fact  because  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  I  have  studied  for  a  good  many 
years. 


In  1929  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  if  we  did  not  stop  the  manipulators, 
the  short  sellers,  and  the  gamblers  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other- 
exchanges  we  were  likely  to  have  a  crash 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  statement  that  there  has  been 
a  50-percent  reduction  in  the  value  of 
stocks  is  very  tolerant.  I  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  find  that  between  election 
day  of  last  year  and  now  the  decrease  of 
market  values  of  many  stocks  has  been 
nearer  75  percent,  when  everybody  ex¬ 
pected  that  after  the  election  the  stock 
market  would  go  up.  We  now  have  a 
most  unusual  situation,  in  which  many 
stocks  have  gone  off  nearly  75  percent. 
It  must  certainly  bring  an  awful  lot  of 
disappointment  to  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  owners  of  stocks  in  various 
companies  in  the  country  to  have  seen 
the  value  of  their  stocks  wiped  out  any¬ 
where  from  60  to  75  percent. 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
who  is  always  so  well-informed,  for  his 
observation. 

Mr.  BUSBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  With  reference  to  the 
increase  of  14  percent  in  the  value  of 
the  retail  business  of  this  country - 

Mr.  SABATH.  Prom  5  to  14  percent. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Is  that  in  volume  of 
merchandise  or  based  on  the  inflated 
Roosevelt  dollar? 

Mr.  SABATH.  Again  the  gentleman 
is  trying  to  bring  in  a  little  politics.  It 
is  not  an  inflated  dollar. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  I  take  it  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  did  not  bring 
in  any  politics. 

FEARS  REPETITION  OP  1929 

Mr.  SABATH.  When  he  does  he  brings 
out  facts  and  figures.  He  corrected  my 
statement.  I  was  too  low,  and  I  de¬ 
liberately  was  low  because  I  did  not  wish 
to  magnify  the  losses. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  I  was  just  trying  to 
bring  out  the  fact - 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  cannot  yield  further. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fearful  that  the 
same  thing  that  took  place  in  1929,  ’30, 
’31,  and  ’32  will  occur  again  unless  we  put 
a  stop  to  the  activities  of  these  few  out¬ 
rageous  men,  these  few  who  gamble  with 
the  prosperity  and  the  future  of  our 
Nation. 

The  SPEAKER.  ’The  period  for  which 
the  gentleman  was  given  permission  to 
proceed  out  of  order  has  expired. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of  or¬ 
der  for  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RICH.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob¬ 
ject,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  legislation  to 
consider  here  this  afternoon,  but  if  the 
gentleman  is  going  to  make  a  political 
speech  we  ought  to  give  him  a  lot  of  time 
to  do  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SABATH.  If  I  did  not  honestly 
and  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  of  great 
importance,  I  would  not  have  asked  to 
speak  out  of  order. 

BROUGHT  UP  QUESTION  LAST  SEPTEMBER 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  September,  a  month 
after  adjournment  when  the  market  was 
strongly  attacked  by  bear  interests  and 
stocks  fell  off  sharply  without  any  good 
reason,  I  asked  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  to  look  into  the  sit¬ 
uation,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  at 
this  time  to  insert  letters  exchanged  with 
oQicials  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  then  and  also  in  the  last 
week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  sent  the  following 
telegram,  just  as  I  was  leaving  Washing¬ 
ton: 

September  4,  1946. 

Hon.  James  J.  Caffrey, 

Chairman,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

In  the  light  of  current  developments  I  feel 
you  should  ascertain  immediately,  so  that 
the  country  may  be  informed,  the  names  of 
all  those  who  are  selling  stocks  short  and  if 
officers  of  corporations  are  thus  disposing  of 
their  stock  in  those  firms. 

A.  J.  SABATH, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Caffrey  replied  at  once  as  follows : 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  4,  1946. 
Hon.  A.  J.  SABATH, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Sabath;  This  is  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  telegram  of 
September  4  relating  to  current  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  stock  market.  You  suggest 
that  the  Commission  ascertain  the  names 
of  all  those  who  are  selling  stocks  short  and 
whether  officers  of  corporations  are  thus 
disposing  of  the  securities  of  the  firms  by 
which  they  are  employed. 

Please  be  advised  that  as  a  matter  of  rou¬ 
tine  the  Commission  gathers  a  great  deal  of 
Information  about  the  stock  market.  Of 
necessity  there  is  a  short  time  lag  between 
actual  occurrences  in  the  market  and  the 
time  when  the  Commission  has  possession 
of  an  adequate  amount  of  information  in 
order  to  perform  its  duties  under  the  stat¬ 
utes  which  it  administers.  Although  in  the 
course  of  gathering  this  information  we  will 
not  obtain  the  names  of  all  of  the  persons 
who  have  sold  stocks  short  during  the  re¬ 
cent  decline,  we  will  in  certain  selected  key 
stocks  obtain  the  names  of  significant  short 
sellers.  Whether  publicity  will  be  given  to 
such  Information  will  depend  ^ipon  its 
nature.  If  we  discover  that  violations  of 
law  have  occurred,  the  Commission  will  take 
appropriate  action,  which  may  include  the 
institution  of  criminal  proceedings.  In  this 
event,  of  course,  publicity  would  be  given  to 
the  names  of  the  persons  involved. 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  the  Securi¬ 
ties  Exchange  Act  of  1934  provides  that  all 
officers,  directors,  and  10-percent  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  registered  companies  must  report  to  the 
Commission  all  purchases  and  sales  made  by 
them  of  the  equity  securities  of  such  com¬ 
panies.  These  reports  are  made  public  and 
their  contents  are  widely  disseminated 
through  the  daily  press.  Moreover,  section 
16  (c)  of  that  statute  provides  that  it  is 
unlawful  for  any  such  persons  to  sell  short 
the  stocks  of  the  corporations  which  they 
so  serve.  On  the  basis  of  experience  with 
past  declines  in  the  stock  market,  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  there  has  been  any 
short  selling  by  persons  in  the  categories 
enumerated  above.  Certainly  If  such  short 
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sales  have  taken  place,  they  will  be  few  In 
number  and  not  in  sufficient  volume  to 
account  for  the  sharp  break  In  yesterday’s 
market. 

Please  be  assured  that  the  Commission  Is 
at  all  times  cognizant  of  its  responsibilities 
to  American  Investors,  and  for  that  reason 
it  continually  Informs  itself  concerning  the 
character  of  trading  In  securities.  Such  ac¬ 
tivity  has  enabled  the  Commission  in  the 
past  not  only  to  prosecute  persons  who  have 
been  guilty  of  manipulating  the  market  for 
individual  stocks,  but  has  also  led  to  the 
adoption  of  rules  regulating  the  conduct  of 
persons  generally.  Thus,  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 
formation  obtained,  the  Commission  in  the 
past  has  promulgated  rules  covering  such 
matters  as  short  selling;  and  has  influenced 
the  stock  exchanges  to  adopt  rules  of  their 
own  limiting  the  activities  of  specialists, 
floor  traders  and  others. 

Permit  me  to  recall  to  you  that  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  short-selling  rule  prohibits  anyone 
from  selling  a  registered  security  short  ex¬ 
cept  at  a  price  which  is  above  the  last  dif¬ 
ferent  sale  price  for  the  particular  security. 
The  effect  of  this  rule  is  to  Impose  numerous 
restrictions  upon  short  sellers  when  our 
markets  are  rising,  but  to  restrict  severely 
their  short  sales  during  periods  of  decline. 

I  feel  sure  that  this  rule  in  operation  has 
greatly  tempered  market  declines  such  as 
that  which  occurred  yesterday  and  that 
short  selling  played  no  slgnlflcant  part 
therein. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  J.  Caffrey, 

Chairman. 

Then  on  September  12,  1946,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  addressed  the  following 
lengthy  letter  to  Mr.  Caffrey,  which  I 
most  respectfully  ask  all  gentlemen  here 
to  read: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Caffrey  :  ’Thank  you  for  your 
prompt  answer  on  September  4  to  my  tele¬ 
gram  of  the  same  date. 

I  appreciate  the  points  you  make. 
Nevertheless,  I  remain  unconvinced  on 
several  major  possibilities  in  the  sustained 
break  in  the  securities  markets  of  recent 
weeks:  I  suspect  that  political  motivations 
and  implications  are  a  factor;  but  I  believe 
that  short  selling  pressure  is  a  major  factor. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  simple  and  super- 
flclal  theory  can  explain  the  continued  ham¬ 
mering  of  leading  industrials  largely  exempt 
from  the  easy  reasoning  of  many  apologists 
for  Wall  Street. 

Speculative  trading  in  securities  is  a  sterile 
economic  process.  No  wealth  is  produced. 
No  substantial  contribution  is  made  to  the 
general  economic  welfare.  Under  the  wise 
legislation  adopted  by  Democratic  adminis¬ 
trations  which  created  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  supervision  and  controls  of  trad* 
Ing,  banking,  and  credit  facilities  have,  I 
believe,  provided  a  cushion  against  the  shock 
of  wild  market  fluctuations  against  the  na¬ 
tional  economy.  Even  so,  the  shock  remains 
and  can  be  felt. 

’The  repeated  assaults  on  the  securities  of 
sound,  flourishing,  well-managed  companies, 
at  a  time  when  every  economic  barometer 
suggests  a  long  and  sustained  period  of  high 
production,  high  earnings,  high  employment, 
and  high  return  on  legitimate  Investments, 
cannot  be  rationalized  away  in  simple  terms 
of  emotion. 

Since  my  telegram  to  you,  and  your  answer, 
I  have  been  deluged  with  letters,  telegrams, 
and  telephone  calls,  most  of  them  sustaining 
my  position. 

I  trust  that  the  routine  studies  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  will 
take  full  cognizance  of  all  the  pertinent 
factors;  in  the  absence  of  some  assurance 
from  you  of  comprehensive  studies  of  stock 
movements  in  the  last  ^’o  months  I  shall 
feel  Impelled  to  urge  the  necessity  of  a  com¬ 


plete  Investigation  by  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  as  soon  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  convenes. 

Without  pretending  to  offer  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  list  of  all  those  feactors,  I  should  like  to 
draw  to  your  attention  certain  fields  which 
would  seem  to  justify  special  study: 

1.  The  extent  to  which  a  deliberate  desire 
to  effect  the  outcome  of  the  November  elec¬ 
tions  by  artiflcally  disturbing  the  national 
economy  played  a  part  in  the  heavy  selling 
climaxed  by  the  present  slump;  and,  as  a 
corollary,  whether  this  was  part  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  remove  margin  limitations. 

2.  Careful  examination  to  determine  if  any 
violation  of  law  or  of  regulation  occurred 
through  short  selling  in  prohibited  cate¬ 
gories. 

3.  Careful  examination  to  determine  if  any 
violations  of  Federal  Reserve  margin  rules 
through  prohibited  bank  loans  for  specu¬ 
lative  stock  purchases  on  margin  occurred, 
with  consequent  unsettling  of  the  market 
by  forced  liquidation  of  margin  accounts. 

4.  The  extent,  if  any,  to  which  operations 
from  foreign  accounts,  particularly  from 
areas  where  gold  differentials  favor  specu¬ 
lative  activity  in  the  American  market,  ad¬ 
versely  affected  the  market  here,  and  whether 
it  is  wise  or  feasible  to  devise  legislative  or 
regulatory  safeguards  in  this  fleld. 

5.  The  extent  to  which  odd-lot  trading, 
not  reportable  as  short  selling  under  present 
rules,  adversely  affected  the  market,  with  a 
detailed  study  of  practices  In  this  fleld,  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  wise  or  feasible  to  de¬ 
vise  legislation,  or  regulations  under  exist¬ 
ing  law,  for  additional  safeguards. 

I  should  like  to  amplify  this  last  paragraph. 
The  borrowing  of  stock  by  odd-lot  dealers 
to  fulfill  commitments,  the  substantial  prof¬ 
its  accruing  from  such  practices  both  to 
odd-lot  and  round-lot  houses  (but  not  to 
the  customer,  who  gains  nothing  and  may 
lose  substantially),  and  the  constant  danger 
to  a  stabilized  market  from  the  speculative 
nature  of  odd-lot  transactions,  make  these 
practices  a  matter  of  practical  concern  to 
the  American  public  and  clothe  them  with 
public  Interest.  A  completely  stable  market 
is,  of  course,  no  market,  where  profits  depend 
principally  on  speculative  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing,  and  as  long  as  stock  exchanges  exist  I 
am  not  proposing  that  they  be  so  regulated 
and  regimented  that  no  business  can  be  done. 

I  am  suggesting  that  existing  regulations 
and  the  organic  law  under  which  they  are 
promulgated  constitute  a  fairly  effective 
hedge  against  the  wild  speculative  fluctua¬ 
tions  characteristic  of  the  boom-and-bust 
philosophy  of  the  Republican  Party  Insofar 
as  round-lot  sales  are  concerned;  but  those 
very  regulations  have  encouraged  the  growth 
of  volume  of  odd-lot  transactions  because 
in  that  field  there  is  wider  freedom  and  less 
publicity. 

In  the  nature  of  their  operations,  odd-lot 
traders  must  be  long  or  short  of  the  market. 
Their  profits  depend,  not  on  commissions 
alone,  but  on  actual  trading  with  other  peo¬ 
ples’  shares.  I  am  not  overlooking  the  large 
capital  required  for  odd-lot  operations;  the 
capital  required  is  so  large,  in  fact,  that  there 
is  a  virtual  monopoly  in  the  field  which 
might  well  be  examined  by  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

It  would  seem  that  the  practice  of  bor¬ 
rowing  shares  of  stock  and  the  payment  of 
premiums  for  its  use,  without  the  personal 
knowledge  of  the  bona  fide  owner  of  the 
stock,  would  justify  the  most  careful  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  SEC  with  a  view  to  possible  reg¬ 
ulation  or  prohibition;  at  the  same  time, 
a  very  heavy  volume  of  odd-lot  trading,  in 
proportion  to  total  transaction — sometimes 
amounting  to  40  percent  or  more  in  an 
active  day — and  the  relatively  invisible  na¬ 
ture  of  such  trading,  which  is  Inherently 
short  of  the  market,  make  it  Imperative  that 
the  whole  system  of  old-lot  brokerage  should 
be  carefully  examined. 


May  22 

It  seems  to  me  a  virtual  certainty  that 
urgent  selling  by  odd-lot  traders  in  order 
to  cover  short-sale  commitments  was  a  ma¬ 
jor  factor  in  the  sharp  decline  of  exchange 
prices,  and  the  timing  makes  it  equally 
probable  that  the  whole  system  of-  odd-lot 
brokerage  should  be  carefully  examined. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  deserve  to  be  fully  informed,  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  this  letter  public.  I  shall  look  forward 
with  anticipation  to  your  reply. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  J.  Sabath. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  received  scores 
of  letters,  most  of  them  applauding,  my 
position,  although  a  few  were  very  abu¬ 
sive.  Then  under  date  of  September  18, 
1946, 1  received  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Caffrey: 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  18,  1946. 
The  Honorable  A.  J.  Sabath, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Sabath:  ’This  is  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  receipt  of  your  letters  dated  September 
12.  1946. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  general  averages  in 
securities  prices  have  been  going  lower  since 
the  end  of  last  May.  Pursuant  to  our  statu¬ 
tory  duty  and  our  established  practice,  since 
that  time  the  Commission  has  continued  to 
make  comprehensive  studies  or  market  move¬ 
ments  and  has  been  assembling  the  pertinent 
facts  relating  to  the  market,  and  has  made 
detailed  examinations  Into  the  trading  in 
numerous  individual  securities. 

At  all  times  we  keep  informed  concerning 
the  various  factors  which  may  influence  our 
securities  markets.  Our  staff  constantly 
studies  general  business  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions  and  regularly  gathers  information 
relating  to  the  activity  of  various  groups  in 
the  markets  and  the  identity  of  the  persons 
who  by  their  trading  may  have  an  Important 
Influence  on  prices.  ’The  detail  with  which 
this  information  is  gathered  and  assembled 
varies  with  the  current  activity  of  the  mar¬ 
kets. 

As  soon  as  the  recent  sharp  declines  oc¬ 
curred  following  Labor  Day,  we  extend  our 
studies  and  surveys.  Since  then  we  have 
received  communications  from  many  per¬ 
sons  throughout  the  country,  including  your¬ 
self,  making  suggestions  concerning  various 
matters  into  which  we  should  inquire. 
Please  be  assured  that  we  will  give  all  the 
suggestions  received  our  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  in  sending  me 
your  own  suggestions  and  those  made  to 
you  in  the  enclosures  accompanying  your 
letter,  which  I  herewith  return  to  you  as 
requested. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  J.  Caffrey, 

Chairman. 

RENEWED  REQUEST  TO  SEC  LAST  WEEK 

It  has  been  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  House,  even  with  the  present  ma¬ 
jority,  would  feei  moved  to  direct  a  study 
by  an  appropriate  committee,  and  I  have 
been  prepared  to  turn  over  to  any  such 
committee  any  or  all  of  my  files  if  re¬ 
quested.  That  hope  has  not,  of  course, 
been  realized,  and  meanwhile  the  stock 
market  has  continued  in  a  steady  down¬ 
ward  trend  at  a  time  when  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  sound  reason. 

I  had  already  become  concerned,  and 
telephoned  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  in  Philadelphia  last  Friday 
asking  for  information  on  the  volume  and 
effect  of  short  sales  on  the  stock  market 
at  the  present  time.  The  reply,  which 
I  insert  at  this  point,  was  extremely 
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Interesting  and  to  some  extent  re¬ 
assuring; 

United  States  Securities 
AND  Exchange  Commission, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  19, 1947. 
Hon.  Adolph  J.  Sabath, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Sabath;  Concerning 
your  Inquiry  in  regard  to  short  selling,  I  en¬ 
close  a  tabulation  showing  the  total  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  short  position,  monthly, 
since  January  1944,  excluding  short  positions 
of  odd-lot  dealers.  I  have  Included  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Issues  Involved.  You  will  also  find  en¬ 
closed  a  tabulation  of  round-lot  stock  trans¬ 
actions  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for 
each  week  of  1947  through  the  week  ended 
May  3,  which  Is  the  last  week  for  which  we 
have  received  a  report.  This  tabulation  gives 
short  sales  as  well  as  total  sales  In  several 
member  categories  and  also  for  nonmembers. 

As  you  are  aware,  section  10  (a)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  makes  It  un¬ 
lawful  for  any  person  to  effect  short  sales 
using  the  facilities  of  a  national  securities 
exchange  in  contravention  of  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  this  Commission.  I  am  sending 
you  a  copy  of  our  general  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions,  and  refer  you  specifically  to  rule 
X-lOA-1.  In  general,  this  rule  requires  that 
short  sales  take  place  only  at  a  price  above 
the  next  preceding  different  price.  The 
Commission's  rule  does  not  specifically  cover 
short  sales  of  odd  lots  and  It  has  been  our 
experience  that  the  volume  of  short  selling 
by  such  means  Is  so  nominal  that  It  has  not 
appeared  to  us  that  a  rule  dealing  with  odd 


lots  has  been  necessary.  Moreover,  by  the 
rules  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  all 
members  of  the  exchange  are  forbidden  to  sell 
short  In  odd  lots  except  at  a  price  higher 
than  the  next  preceding  different  price,  so 
that  tile  same  prohibitions  governing  short 
sales  in  round  lots  are  In  effect  as  to  mem¬ 
bers  whenever  they  deal  In  odd  lots. 

I  am  very  much  interested  In  your  belief 
that  there  is  a  sizeable  quantity  of  short 
selling  over  the  counter  In  odd  lots  In  listed 
stocks.  It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  if  you 
would  give  me  copies  of  any  reports  you  may 
have  In  this  matter.  This  Commission’s  in¬ 
spections  of  over-the-counter  dealers  Indi¬ 
cate  that  such  dealers  at  times  have  tempo¬ 
rary  short  positions.  However,  I  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  aggregate  of  such  short 
sales  over  the  counter  Is  very  large. 

Please  call  upon  me  promptly  if  I  can  sup¬ 
ply  any  further  facts  or  figures. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  A.  Treanor,  Jr., 

Director. 


New  York  Stock  Exchange 


Number 
of  issues 
(exclud- 
ine 

odd  lot 
dealers) 

Number 
of  shares 
(excluding 
odd  lot 
dealers) 

1944: 

Jan.  31... _ _ 

606 

847,335 
960, 617 
1,028,489 
1, 090, 581 
1,181,293 
1,287,970 

Fph.  28 

624 

Mar.  31 _ 

664 

A  pr.  30 

624 

May  31 . 

662 

June  30 _ _ _ 

715 

New  York  Stock  Exchange — Continued 


Number 
of  issues 
(exclud¬ 
ing 

odd  iot 
dealers) 

Number 
of  shares 
(e.xcluding 
odd  lot 
dealers) 

1944— Continued 

July  31 . . 

683 

1,327, 641 

Aug.  31. . 

680 

1,283, 565 

Sept.  30 . 

681 

1,275, 709 

Oct.  31.... . 

664 

1,373,  540 

Nov.  30 . . 

733 

1,436,  271 

Dec.  30 . 

692 

1,390,  713 

1945: 

Jan.  31 . . . 

737 

1,475,441 

Feb.  15..... _ 

733 

1,582,647 

Mar.  15... _ _ 

726 

1,520,384 

Apr.  13 . . . 

698 

1,361,495 

May  15 _ _ _ _ 

741 

1,486,804 

June  15 _ _ _ 

728 

1,554,069 

July  13 . . . 

689 

1,420,574 

Aug.  14.. . . 

670 

1, 305,  780 

Sept.  14 . . . 

688 

1, 327, 109 

Oct.  15 . . . 

731 

1, 404, 483 

Nov.  15 . . . 

748 

1,566, 015 

Doc.  14 _ 

725 

1,465,798 

1946: 

Jan. 15 _ 

719 

1,  270, 098 

Feb.  15. . . 

714 

1, 181,  222 

Mar.  15 . . . 

691 

1,  015,  772 

Apr.  15 _ 

663 

994, 375 

May  15 . . . 

677 

1, 022, 390 

June  14 . . 

658 

867, 891 

July  15.. . 

658 

849, 698 

Aug.  15 . . . . 

649 

732,  649 

Sept.  13 . . 

643 

627,964 

Oct.  15 . . . . 

646 

757,  215 

Nov.  15 _ 

666 

927,002 

Dec.  13 . . . . 

700 

893,  178 

1947: 

Jan.  15 _ _ 

681 

798,  081 

Feb.  14 _ 

696 

1, 046,  797 

Mar.  14 . . . 

713 

1,  015,  331 

Apr.  15 . 

725 

1, 018, 631 

Bound-lot  stock  transactions  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  jor  accounts  of  members  and  nonmembers 


Week  ended — 

All  round-lot  sales 

Transactions  of  specialists  (except  for 
odd-lot  accounts)  in  stocks  in  which 
they  are  registered 

Transactions  for  odd-lot  accounts  of 
odd-lot  dealers  and  specialists 

Total 

Short 

Purchases 

Sales 

Purchases 

Sales 

Total 

Short 

Total 

Short 

1947 

Shares 

Shares 

Shares 

Shares 

Shares 

Shares 

Shares 

Shares 

Jan,  4 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

5, 402,  210 

137,320 

565,560 

576, 750 

83,010 

225,  710 

184,170 

0 

Jan,  11 . . . . . . . . . 

5,  406, 170 

213, 950 

669,680 

684,110 

99, 140 

320,760 

151, 120 

0 

Jan,  18 . . . . . . . . . 

6,  233,  210 

323,  940 

679, 010 

767, 470 

152, 780 

349,200 

157,  440 

0 

Jan.  25 . . . . 

4, 703,  850 

235,  990 

688,  990 

553, 110 

119,480 

284, 970 

131,  430 

0 

Feb.  1 . . 

7, 402,  850 

332,  760 

831,  590 

836,000 

158, 610 

323,  040 

221,920 

0 

Feb.  8 . . . . 

8,383,  600 

406,700 

894,  250 

851,700 

183,630 

349, 170 

241, 140 

0 

Feb.  15 . . . 

5,  721, 930 

236,  580 

6.34,  230 

642, 050 

115,  540 

261,930 

189. 620- 

0 

Feb.  21 . . . . . . . . . 

4, 875, 070 

175,  520 

527, 370 

619,  550 

91,840 

251,  550 

174,  870 

0 

Mar.  1 .  . . . . 

5. 668,  220 

216,  420 

648,850 

690,  770 

108, 160 

278,  040 

202,  490 

0 

Mar.  8 . . . . . 

6,563, 010 

231, 650 

680,  000 

648,  330 

112,610 

268,  080 

192,6,50 

0 

Mar.  15 _ _ _ 

5, 105,  070 

168,  980 

571,  260 

555,  640 

68,400 

290,  580 

147, 320 

0 

Mar.  22 _ _ _ _ _ 

3, 904,  600 

104,  470 

432,  410 

410,  060 

67, 140 

237,  430 

127,  430 

0 

Mar.  29 _ _ _ _ _ 

4,  684,  600 

230,  ,580 

480,  300 

522,  210 

101,  910 

256, 150 

161,050 

0 

Apr.  5 _ _ _ _ 

3,377,450 

132,  710 

362,260 

335,  610 

54,  910 

172,  420 

'  123,650 

0 

Apr.  12 . . . . . . . 

6, 145,  310 

184,  870 

462,  360 

624,  210 

71, 150 

268,390 

168,  970 

0 

Apr.  19 _ 

7,  542, 070 

357,  500 

792,  610 

809, 120 

96, 890 

399,  650 

203,  600 

0 

Apr.  26 _ _ _ _ _ 

4, 673,  730 

332, 900 

537,  430 

558,  560 

126,420 

292,610 

135, 120 

0 

May  3 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

4,  560,  060 

292, 270 

534,  190 

517,  670 

95,820 

230, 920 

160,  850 

0 

Other  member  transactions 
initiated  on  the  floor 

Other  member  transactions 
initiated  off  the  floor 

Transactions  for  accounts  of 
,  nonmembers 

Week  ended — 

Purchases 

Sales 

Purchases 

Sales 

Purchases 

Sales 

Total 

Short 

Total 

Short 

Total 

Short 

1947 

Shares 

Shares 

Shares 

Shares 

Shares 

Shares 

Shares 

Shares 

Shares 

Jan.  4 . . . 

108, 870 

124, 570 

7,000 

189, 030 

169, 640 

15, 940 

4, 313, 040 

4, 347, 080 

31, 370 

Jan.  11 . . . . ..^ . . 

99, 780 

156, 870 

21, 000 

202, 130 

284, 420 

42,360 

4, 213, 820 

4, 129, 6,50 

51,450 

Jan.  18 . . . . . . . 

106, 650 

152, 570 

21,370 

233,488 

291,490 

43, 130 

4,864, 862 

4, 864,  240 

106,660 

Jan.  25 . . . . 

Feb.  1 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

95,  750 
135,  660 
180,100 

115,600 
156, 100 
268, 730 

17,300 

15,700 

61,900 

230,  257 
349, 127 

219,860 
383,  761 

32,580 
56,  260 

3,  503, 883 
5,  763, 433 

3, 683, 860 
5,805,069 
6, 604, 170 

66,630 
102, 190 
114,  795 

Feb.  8__ . . ., . . , . 

319,  687 

417,  760 

56,  375 

6,  640,  29.3 
4, 497, 337 

Feb.  15 . . . . . . . 

151, 370 

220, 800 

20,200 

177,  063 

304, 370 

36,940 

4,365,090 

63,900 

Feb.  21 . . . 

119, 200 

135, 190 

11,900 

17.3,765 

201,236 

19,  610 

•  3,803,185 

3. 844,  225 

-  52, 170 

Mar.  1 . . . . . 

152, 100 

203,  500 

20,600 

187,  793 

202, 930 

20,300 

4, 401,437 

4, 368,  530 

67,360 

Mar.  8 _ _ _ _ 

156.  090 

156,  090 

23,700 

173,  260 

206,  047 

22, 480 

4, 267,  590 

4, 359,  893 

72,860 

Mar.  15 _ _ 

151,  770 

151,  430 

15. 600 

109,  970 

168,  850 

14, 410 
20,890 

3,  921,  490 

4,081,830 

70,570 

Mar.  22 . 

108, 110 

101,  700 

11,600 

135, 650 

139,880 

2, 991,  000 

3, 125,  .530 

64,840 

Mar.  29 . . . . . . . 

144,  990 

144, 420 

19, 050 

175, 810 

231,300 

33,  .330 

3,  627,  3.50 

3, 625,  620 

76,290 

Apr.  6 . . . . . . . . . 

101,  690 

129,000 

12,250 

111,125 

151,406 

16, 110 

2, 630, 0.55 

2,  637,  784 

49,440 

Apr.  12 .  ' 

103,150 

187, 600 
318,  570 

14, 160 

142,  555 

239, 946 

17,000 

4, 168,  855 

4,  024,  585 

82,  570 

Apr.  19 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

174,  820 

21,450 

206,370 

264,  210 

28,790 

5,968,620 

5,  946,  570 

210, 370 

Apr.  26 . . . 

May  3 . . . . . . . ...J,,..', 

138,550 

170, 470 

24,900 

129, 910 

186, 822 

25,  590 

3.  .575,  230 

3,  622,  758 

1.55,990 

151, 530 

102, 800 

28,700 

176, 520 

193, 278 

23,  410 

3,  465,  900 

3,  52,5,  462 

144, 340 
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ASKS  STOP  TO  SMOKT  SALES 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  having 
received  this  reply  from  Mr.  Treanor  to 
my  telephone  request,  I  had  become  more 
and  more  concerned  by  the  declines,  and 
I  addressed  the  following  communica¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  James  J.  Cafirey,  chairman 
of  SEC.  and  Mr.  Emil  Schram,  president 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange : 

May  19,  1947. 

lion.  James  J.  Caffeey, 

Chairman,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Mb.  Caffkey:  Why  has  the  stock  ex¬ 
change  been  permitted  to  repeat  the  vicious 
practices  that  brought  about  the  crash  and 
ruin  of  the  Nation  in  1929,  when  the  income 
of  the  country  last  year  was  the  greatest  in 
history,  reaching  $165,000,000,009  and  when 
the  country  is  generally  prosperous  and  pro¬ 
duction,  employment,  crops,  and  profits  are 
at  their  highest  peak? 

The  stock  exchange  in  1929  failed  to  act 
upon  my  plea  to  stop  short  selling  and 
brought  about  the  stock  market  collapse  and 
enactment  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Act  to  restrict  dishonest  and  destructive 
manipulations  in  stock  transactions.  Today 
It  appears  that  a  small  group  of  operators 
Is  again  permitted  to  sell  stocks  short  that 
they  do  not  own  to  force  prices  down  and  to 
repurchase  the  stocks  later  at  greatly  reduced 
prices  to  the  detriment  and  loss  to  millions 
cf  investors  and  endangerment  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  prosperity.  That  this  is  done  by  a  few 
professional  short  sellers,  brokers  and  Inside 
men  is  beyond  question,  because,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  professionals  in  the  grain  market, 
despite  the  greatest  crop  in  history,  have 
boosted  the  price  of  grains  to  nearly  $1  a 
bushel  and  on  wheat,  corn,  barley,  and  rye 
from  $1.50  to  $2  a  bushel.  Quite  frequently. 
In  one  week,  more  grain  is  sold  than  is  grown 
in  an  entire  year. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  the  Commission 
check  the  transactions  of  all  big  short  sellers 
for  the  past  60  days,  the  stocks  they  sold 
short,  and  the  number  of  shares  they  are  now 
short  on  all  Issues;  also  the  transactions  of 
floor  traders,  specialists,  over-the-counter 
and  odd-lot  traders.  I  also  desire  to  be 
infoi-med  as  to  the  number  of  foreign  short 
sellers,  and  the  number  of  shares  bought  and 
sold  for  them  during  the  past  60  days.  I  will 
also  appreciate  your  advices  as  to  whether 
any  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  stop  these  manipulative  activities. 

For  your  information  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a 
telegram  which  I  addressed  today  to  Mr.  Emil 
Schram,  president  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  If  It  Is  not  known  to  you,  you 
should  ascertain  how  your  regulations  are 
being  evaded  by  the  methods  of  private 
loansharks  on  loans  on  listed  stocks. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  J.  Sabath, 
Member  of  Congress. 

,  May  19.  1947. 

Mr.  Emil  Schram, 

President,  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
New  York  City: 

Nearly  all  corporations  show  increase  in 
their  business  and  profits  above  the  banner 
years  of  1945  and  1946  and  country’s  Income 
last  year  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  bil¬ 
lion  and  estimated  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  billion  for  1947,  which  will  be  four  and 
one-half  times  greater  than  in  1932.  Coun¬ 
try  is  generally  prosperous  and  production, 
employment,  crops,  and  profits  are  at  high¬ 
est  peak  and,  notwithstanding  publicity 
given  out  by  professional  and  short-selling 
groups  and  a  few  publicists  that  business  is 
Bluffing  off,  the  record  shows  that  retail 
sales  for  the  first  quarter  of  1947  have  in¬ 
creased  from  5  percent  to  14  percent  through¬ 


out  the  country.  Consequently,  in  view  of 
all  these  favorable  indications,  the  public 
cannot  understand  why  the  prices  of  many 
stocks  have  been  hammered  down  almost 
one-half  since  November  while  nearly  all 
companies  are  showing  greater  profits  and 
paying  higher  dividends  than  ever  before.  I 
feel  that  the  board  should  immediately  stop 
all  wash  transactions,  broker  stock  loans, 
and  short  selling,  and  if  that  cannot  be  done 
then  the  immediate  raising  of  margins  to 
100  percent  should  be  effectuated. 

A.  J.  Sabath, 
Member  of  Congress. 

EVEN  SMALL  VOLUME  OF  SHORT  SALES  ADVERSELY 
AFFECTS  MARKET 

However,  in  spite  of  assurances  that 
the  total  volume  of  short  sales  is  rela¬ 
tively  small  and  cannot  materially  affect 
the  market,  I  remain  unconvinced. 

The  contention  by  defenders  of  short 
sales  that  the  short  sale  of  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  shares  of  stock  cannot  have  much 
influence  on  the  market  when  there  are 
over  a  billion  shares  outstanding  simply 
does  not  stand  up  to  analysis  or  experi¬ 
ence,  because  it  is  obvious  that  the  re¬ 
peated  sales  of  a  few  thousands  of  shares 
in  even  a  limited  number  of  Arms  has  a 
cumulative  effect  much  greater  than  the 
transactions  of  a  single  day. 

A  careful  reading  of  my  communica¬ 
tions  of  September  12,  1946,  to  the  SEC 
and  of  May  19  to  SEC  and  the  stock 
'  exchange  must  convince  any  fair- 
minded  person  that  short  selling  by  spec¬ 
ulators,  insiders,  and  professional  trad¬ 
ers,  whether  in  round  lots  or  odd  lots, 
is  detrimental  and  destructive,  and  that 
we  should  for  all  time  put  an  end  to  let¬ 
ting  people  sell  something  they  do  not 
own. 

This  matter  is  of  such  importance  and 
of  so  great  moment,  I  repeat,  that  it 
should  be  stopped,  or  at  least  most 
severely  restricted;  otherwise  we  may  ex¬ 
perience  the  same  tragic  experience  into 
which  we  were  pushed  by  speculators  in 
1929 — an  experience  of  which  I  do  not 
wish  to  remind  you,  and  from  which  it 
took  4  years  for  the  country  to  become 
strong  enough  even  to  begin  the  slow 
climb  back  to  prosperity. 

GAMBLERS  PRODUCE  NOTHING 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  absent  from  Washington  due  to 
the  illness  of  his  wonderful  mother,  I 
should  have  taken  this  matter  up  with 
him,  for  I  feel  that  the  safety  and  secur¬ 
ity  of  our  country  is  now  at  stake.  I 
have,  meanwhile,  communicated  with  the 
Attorney  General,  and  have  called  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  dangerous  condition  which 
is  developing,  in  which  a  small  coterie  of 
avaricious  and  irresponsible  manipula¬ 
tors,  who  can  sell  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  shares  of  stocks  they  do  not  own, 
might  easily  precipitate  another  disas¬ 
trous  decline.  These  are  ice-blooded 
stock  gamblers  who  produce  nothing, 
but  are  experts  at  destruction.  Please 
remember  that  the  panics  of  1893,  1907, 
1921,  and -1929  were  brought  about  by 
the  same  influences  now  operating  again. 

SHORT  SALES  INCREASING 

I  have  risen  now  to  warn  Members  of 
this  danger  because  in  yesterday’s  Wall 
Street  Journal  there  is  an  article  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  short  interest  in  the  market 
is  rising  steadily,  rapidly,  and  dangerous¬ 
ly.  Short  sales  increased  by  almost  300,- 


May  22 

000  shares  in  the  last  30  days.  Please 
understand  that  I  claim  no  credit  for  the 
publicity  given  this  increased  short  sell¬ 
ing,  nor  to  the  fact  that  short  sales  have 
been  to  some  extent  checked  and  that 
stocks  rose  up.  to  3  points  following  my 
appeal  to  the  exchange  and  the  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission.  That  all 
may  read  I  insert  here  the  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Wednesday, 
May  21,  to  which  I  have  referred: 

SHORT  INTEREST  RISES  ON  STOCK  EXCHANGE  IN 

MONTH  TO  MAY  IS - ^POSITION  AT  1,314,391 

SHARES,  AN  INCREASE  OF  295,760  OVER  APRIL 
15 

’The  short  Interest  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  at  the  close  of  business  on  the  May 
15,  1947,  settlement  date  was  1,314,391  shares. 
This  was  an  Increase  of  295,760  shares  over  the 
1,018,631  shares  on  April  15,  1947.  The  totals 
exclude  short  positions  carried  in  the  odd- 
lot  accounts  of  all  odd-lot  dealers.  As  of  the 
May  15,  1947,  settlement  date,  the  total  short 
Interest  in  all  odd-lot  dealers’  accounts  was 
64,007  shares,  compared  with  53,866  shares  on 
April  15,  1947. 

Of  the  1,351  individual  stock  Issues  listed 
on  the  exchange  on  May  15,  1947,  there  were 
79  issues  in  which  a  short  Interest  of  5,000  or 
more  shares  existed,  or  In  which  a  change  in 
the  short  position  of  2,000  or  more  shares  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  month.  These  totals, 
which  exclude  all  odd-lot  dealers’  short  posi¬ 
tions,  were: 


Short 
interest. 
May  15, 
1947 

Short 
interest, 
Apr.  15, 
1947 

Allied  Stores  Corp . . 

10, 2S0 

8,615 

American  Airlines,  Inc.. . 

American  &  Foreign  Power  Co., 

6,260 

6,620 

Inc .  ..  .. 

10, 330 
10,  280 

7,600 

10,260 

American  Power  &  Light  Co _ 

American  Rolling  Mill  Co . 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

5,626 

2,855 

Co _ _ _ _ 

19, 983 
22, 619 

33, 058 
13,  553 

American  Woolen  Co . . 

Armour  &  Co . . 

7,  525 

9, 135 

Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp _ 

5,265 

2,450 

Avco  Manufacturing  Corp _ 

4,  350 

9, 550 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  B.  H.  Co _ 

28,780 

32,840 

Best  Foods,  Inc _ _ 

3,170 

1,000 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp . . 

8,277 

4,587 

Burlington  Mills  Corp _ _ 

2, 640 

570 

Celanese  Corp.  of  Am’erica _ 

5, 131 

911 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Hv.  Co _ 

7,332 

2,900 

Chrysler  Corp _ _ _ 

31,  229 

17,  011 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co _ 

3,930 

1,655 

Columbia  Gas  &  Electric  Corp _ 

2,770 

7,250 

Consoiidated  Naturai  Gas  Co _ 

4,032 

1,671 

Continental  Motors  Corp _ 

7,700 

2,765 

Crown-Zellerbach  Corp . 

6,290 

4, 470 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co . 

5,  325 

4,685 

Electric  Power  &  Light  Corp _ 

8,  920 

7,  410 

Eversharp,  Inc . 

5,  775 

2,575 

General  Motors  Corp _ _ 

34,  858 

26,638 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co . . 

7,  760 

4,904 

Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc . 

11,523 

8,  678 

Goodrich  (B.  F.)  Co . . 

4,  842 

2,750 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co . 

,3,960 

1,938 

Graham-Paige  Motors  Corp . 

10,015 

10,  265 

Gulf,  Mobile  &  Ohio  B.  R.  Co.... 

31,  795 

32,  730 

Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co _ 

Houston  Oil  Co.  of  Texas,  voting 

3,  975 

1,060 

trust  certificates . . . 

7,320 

5,805 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co _ 

8,  560 

5,120 

liiinois  Central  R.  B.  Co . . 

26, 002 

19,  738 

International  Paper  Co _ 

International  Telephone  &  Tele- 

22,  218 

17, 870 

graph  Corp.,  domestic  shares _ 

21,905 

11,532 

Jacobs  (F.  L.)  Co . 

5, 400 

4,000 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp . 

5,003 

1,962 

Kansas  City  Southern  By.  Co _ 

5,025 

4,705 

Martin  (Gienn  L.)  Co . . 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas  R.  R.  Co., 

10, 135 

3,290 

preferred . . . .  ... 

9,390 

7,820 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co . 

5, 755 

5,755 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc _ 

9,176 

5,740 

Nash-Kelvinator  Corp . ..j... 

8,  395 

6, 010 

National  Container  Corp . 

5, 023 

3,012 

National  Distillers  Products  Corp. 

8,  072 

12,285 

New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co . 

19,580 

17, 670 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

18,  361 

5,611 

Pacific  Western  Oil  Corp . .  . 

2,937 

400 

Paramount  Pictures  Inc . . 

Pennsylvania-Central  Airlines 

14,005 

13,205 

Corp . 

3, 995 

6,585 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co . 

10,  495 

6,601 

Pep.si-Cola  Co . . . 

20,  142 

15,844 
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Short 
interest. 
May  IS, 
1947 

Short 
Interest, 
Apr.  16, 
1947 

Radio  Corp.  of  America _ 

12,  070 

6,755 

Remington  Rand,  Inc . 

2,6.11 

526 

Republic  Steel  Corp . . . 

13,  704 

8, 130 

ScSentey  Distillers  Corp . . 

24,  670 

13,  687 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co _ 

18,645 

15,  552 

Southern  Pacific  Co . . 

24,  421 

15,920 

Southern  Ry.  Co _ 

9,690 

7,830 

Spiegel,  Inc . . . - 

8,025 

7,865 

standard  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  $4 

20,  664 

11,  873 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey)... 

4,954 

1,687 

Studebaker  Corp. . . . 

8,865 

4,635 

Sunray  Oil  Corp . . . . 

4,910 

900 

Transcontinental  &  Western  Air, 

6,954 

8,850 

Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film 

Corp . . . - . . 

5,  925 

4,802 

United  Air  Line.s,  Inc _ 

7,035 

7,075 

United  Corp . . . . 

6,300 

4,600 

United  Merchants  &  Manufac- 

turers,  Inc.. . . 

9,330 

8,190 

U.  S’.  &  Foreign  Securities  Corp... 

6,640 

4, 380 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co _ 

9, 162 

4,999 

U.  S.  Steel  Corp.. . . 

24, 108 

14,  771 

Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  Inc - 

24,  720 

14,930 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp - 

6,756 

3,485 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 

class  .4  . . . 

6,  815 

8,100 

Willys-Overland  Motors,  Inc. . 

17, 360 

11, 145 

The  numher  of  Issues  In  which  a  short 
Interest  was  reported  as  of  May  15,  1947,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  odd-lot  dealers’  short  positions, 
was  752  compared  with  725  on  April  15,  1947. 

SAME  GAMBLING  IN  GRAINS 

I  may  say  that  the  same  type  of  gamb¬ 
ling  activities  are  carried  on  in  the  com¬ 
modity  exchanges  where  a  small  combine 
of  traders,  none' of  whom  ever  raised  a 
bushel  of  grain  or  a  bale  of  cotton,  and 
in  spite  of  restrictive  rules  designed  to 
keep  artificial  fluctuations  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  may  sell  in  the  course  of  a  day 
or  a  few  days  more  wheat,  corn,  rye  and 
cotton  than  is  grown  in  a  whole  year. 
Last  year  they  took  advantage  of  the 
legislative  situation  and  of  the  vast  needs 
for  export  grains  to  feed  the  starving  to- 
boost  grain  prices  far  above  parity.  They 
pushed  the  price  of  rye  50  cents  or  75 
cents  higher  than  that  of  corn  and 
wheat,  which  are  inherently  more  valu¬ 
able.  In  past  years  they  sold  short,  but 
now  instead  of  being  bears  they  have 
turned  bulls,  and  they  are  bulling  the 
market  and  the  American  people.  It  is 
the  American  people  who  pay  for  this 
gambling,  not  only  In  higher  prices  but 
also  in  taxes  for  international  relief. 

AN  OUTRAGE 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  RICH.  Is  not  Mr.  Schram  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  stock  exchange? 

Mr.  SABATH.  Yes;  he  is.  I  also  took 
this  up  with  Mr.  Simons,  the  president 
of  the  exchange  in  1929,  and  with  Mr. 
Whitney,  who  was  at  that  time  the  vice 
president.  In  my  last  communication  to 
Mr.  Whitney  I  asked  him  if  not  for  the 
country’s  sake  then  for  your  own  sake 
stop  this  outrageous  crooked  gambling 
that  is  going  on.  He  did  not  heed  my  ad¬ 
vice.  As  you  all  know,  he  was  finally 
sent  to  the  penitentiary.  I  do  not  care 
‘whether  it  is  Schram  or  whether  it  might 
be  my  own  brother  or  son  or  anyone  else. 
I  say  it  is  an  outrage;  it  is  a  shame;  it  is 
a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  a  few  who 
never  produce  anything  to  try  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  values  of  property  in  the  United 
States.  They  may  now  bring  about  the 


same  result  as  in  1929.  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  if  that  should  be 
permitted,  and  no  attention  paid  to  the 
approaching  reenactment  of  the  tragic 
manipulations  of  1929? 

APPEALED  TO  PRESIDENT  HOOVER  IN  1929 

At  that  time  I  not  only  spoke  on  this 
very  floor,  warning  of  what  we  were 
heading  for,  and  contacted  Mr.  Simons 
and  Mr.  Whitney,  but  I  also  appealed  to 
President  Hoover,  to  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Mellon,  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  other  of¬ 
ficials  who,  I  thought,  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  impending  dangers. 

At  a  later  date,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
include  in  the  Record  the  speech  I  made 
on  December  9,  1929,  in  which  I  urged 
the  prohibition  of  short  selling  at  that 
time;  perhaps,  had  there  been  those  with 
ears  to  listen  to  my  warning  instead  of 
to  the  jangling  of  the  tickers,  the  crash 
might  have  been  averted,  or  at  least 
softened. 

I  believe  that  now  we  still  have  time, 
if  we  have  the  will,  and  the  courage,  and 
the  intelligence,  to  stop  this  unfair,  dis¬ 
honest  manipulation  of  the  markets  by 
a  handful  of  selfish  men.  If  we  do  not 
stop  it,  we  shall  be  making  a  great  mis¬ 
take. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  taken 
the  floor  today  and  have  deviated  from 
the  regular  order  of  business,  which  is, 
of  course,  consideration  of  the  rule  on 
the  wool  bill.  I  believe  I  am  warning 
the  country  of  a  danger  more  important 
than  any  legislation  pending  before  the 
House  today. 

WILL  OFFER  BILLS  TO  STOP  SHORT  SELLING 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
that  I  have  prepared  two  bills  designed 
to  aid  in  stabilizing  the  Nation’s  stock 
exchanges,  which  I  propose  to  introduce 
tomorrow.  One  of  these  will  impose  a 
tax  of  5  percent  on  all  short  sales.  The 
other  will  prohibit  the  transmission  of 
false  information  regarding  securities.  I 
hope  they  will  have  the  approval  of  the 
House  and  thus  put  an  end  to  this  crook¬ 
ed  manipulation  on  Wall  Street. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  Where  is  your  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  that  has  been 
established  to  see  that  these  things  do 
not  happen? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  have  gone  after  them, 
too — do  not  be  a  bit  alarmed.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  earnestly  to  read  the  letters  I 
am  inserting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  in  addition  to  the  letters  which  I 
have  been  given  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  I  may  also  include  a 
few  other  articles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois? 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  you  should  put  in  the 
Record  about  Mr.  Schram  being  one  of 
the  New  Dealers  and  how  he  is  supposed 
to  regulate  all  this. 

Mr.  SABATH.  In  my  opinion,  he  Is 
not  a  New  Dealer.  New  Dealers  have  the 
Interest  of  the  people  at  heart.  He  seems 
to  have  at  heart  only  the  Interest  of  the 


stockbrokers  and  the  members  of  the 
stock  exchanges. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  HerterI. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  rule  on  this  bill  will 
be  adopted.  In  this  very  controversial 
wool  situation,  there  are  one  or  two 
things  I  think  everyone  can  agree  on. 

In  the  first  place,  everyone  will  agree 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
today  holds  over  400,000,000  pounds  of 
domestic  wool  which  it  is  unable  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  because  the  existing  law  does  not 
permit  It  to  dispose  of  the  wool  below 
parity  price.  Everyone  who  has  studied 
this  legislation  has  agreed  that  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  sell  the  wool  which  it  now  holds 
even  though  it  must  take  a  loss  in  doing 
so  at  at  a  price  competitive  with  the 
world  price  which  is  controlling  the 
American  market  today.  That  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  bill  which  is  made  in 
order  by  this  rule. 

In  the  second  place,  I  think  every  fair- 
minded  person  feels  that  the  wool  grow¬ 
ers  of  this  country  are  entitled,  in  face 
of  the  necessity  for  liquidating  this 
stock  pile,  and  in  face  of  the  great  influx 
of  foreign  wools,  to  some  support  during 
this  interim  period,  a  support  similar  to 
that  which  was  given  to  other  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities.  Unless  we  pass  some 
such  legislation  as  is  before  us,  neither  of 
these  two  objectives  can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  What  do  you  mean 
by  “support”?  Do  you  mean  subsidy? 

Mr.  HERTER.  Either  a  subsidy  or 
tariff  support.  At  the  present  time  the 
wool  growers  have  a  tariff  of  34  cents. 
In  a  moment  I  shall  come  back  to  that, 
because  there  is  great  confusion  in  the 
discussion  of  figures  relating  to  wool  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  one  set  of  figures 
is  always  quoted  as  wool  in  the  grease, 
and  the  other  set  of  figures  as  cleaned 
or  scoured  wool.  The  tariff  is  based  on 
the  cleaned  or  scoured  wool. 

I  personally  take  issue  with  this  bill 
on  one  matter.  That  is  the  price  at 
which  support  is  to  be  given  to  the  wool 
grower.  I  take  issue  with  that  price  for 
this  reason:  The  wool  trade  for  over  115 
years  has  centered  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
For  that  period  of  time,  until  this  war, 
the  wool  trade  performed  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  useful  function  in  going  to  the 
grower  all  over  the  country,  in  sampling 
his  type  of  wool — and  there  are  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  different  types  of  wool; 
in  fact,  the  Australians  at  one  time  had 
1,500  different  classifications — and  he 
had  to  be  an  expert  to  determine  what 
type  of  wool  was  grown  by  a  particular 
grower  on  a  particular  ranch.  He  pur¬ 
chased  that  wool,  brought  it  east,  scoured 
it,  cleaned  it,  combed  it,  and  sold  it  to 
the  trade.  He  was  not  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  perform  the  function  'of_  pur¬ 
chasing  and  selling  when  the  war  came 
on.  This  came  about  because  of  a  pecul- 
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iar  situation  whereby,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  very  necessary  wool  supply  in 
this  country  required  for  the  war,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  Australian  wool  was 
brought  in  and  held  in  bond.  A  great 
deal  was  brought  in  for  our  current  use. 
During  that  period  of  time,  in  order  to 
protect  the  American  wool  grower,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pur¬ 
chased  the  entire  clip  of  the  American 
wool  grower.  It  put  the  American  wool 
dealer  out  of  business  entirely,  insofar 
as  the  handling  of  wool  was  concerned. 
It  put  the  clip  completely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government. 

As  a  result  of  the  operations  of  the 
Government,  which  I  could  criticize  at 
considerable  length  if  I  wanted  to,  but 
which  is  not  pertinent  to  the  issue  at  this 
time,  we  have  this  large  stock  pile  on 
hand  which  the  Government  cannot  get 
rid  of. 

The  price  provided  for  in  this  bill  as  a 
support  price  to  the  grower  will  mean 
that  the  Government  continues  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  period  of  2  years  more,  buying 
the  entire  domestic  clip  and  selling  it  at  a 
loss.  It  will  not  have  to  sell  it  at  a  loss 
if  the  tariffs  are  raised.  But  that  brings 
up  another  question.  In  any  case  the 
Government  will  buy  at  a  price  so  far 
above  the  world  price  that  the  American 
dealer,  who  was  put  out  of  the  domestic 
market  during  the  World  War,  will  be 
kept  out  of  the  domestic  market  |ind  we 
will  have  the  Government  continuing  in 
the  business. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr, 
Herter]  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  two  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HERTER.  In  order  to  be  perfectly 
clear  as  to  what  we  are  doing  and  what 
we  are  talking  about,  may  I  give  you  some 
figures?  There  is  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
troversy  about  these  figures,  but  these 
have  been  checked  within  the  last  half 
hour  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
While  there  are  no  figures  stated  in  the 
bill  for  a  support  price  of  wool,  that  fig¬ 
ure  is  the  1946  support  price,  and  that  is 
42.3  cents,  as  just  given  me.  Parity  for 
wool,  as  computed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics,  as  of  April  15,  is  42.1  cents.  In 
other  words,  the  support  price  asked  for 
in  this  bill  is  a  little  over  100  percent  of 
the  parity  price. 

I  filed  a  bill  which  went  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  asking  for  a 
support  price  of  90  percent.  I  did  that 
because  90  percent  was  similar  to  the 
support  price  of  other  basic  agrlcultiural 
commodities  except  that  the  law  there 
reads  “Not  less  than  90  percent.”  Ninety 
percent  would  put  the  support  price  of 
wool  today  just  under  the  world  price. 
Tliat  means  that  the  entire  domestic  clip 
could  be  purchased  and  sold  without 
having  the  Government  enter  into  the 
picture  in  any  way  whatsoever  and 
would  avoid  all  the  expenses  of  sub¬ 
sidies  and  otherwise.  Not  all  wool 
would  be  handled  at  the  world  price,  but 
there  would  be  a  guarantee  to  the  wool 
grower  that  in  any  event  he  would  have 
that  support. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield. 


Mr.  HOPE.  The  gentleman  is  assum¬ 
ing,  of  course,  that  the  world  price  does 
not  go  lower  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Yes,  that  it  does  not 
go  lower.  If  the  gentleman  has  any 
reason  to  believe  or  if  he  thinks  we  are 
going  into  a  recession  and  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  general  falling  off  of  prices 
he  should  support  my  amendment. 

I  object  to  having  a  fixed  price  of  42.6 
cents  which  has  no  relation  to  parity  or 
any  variable  price  relating  to  other  com¬ 
modities.  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  main¬ 
tain  one  commodity  at  a  fixed  price 
where  others  receive  their  support  on  a 
fiexible  price  dependent  on  the  price  of 
other  goods. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Under 
that  plan  would  it  not  naturally  follow 
that  these  foreign  wool  growers  would 
reduce  the  price  in  order  to  have  the 
Government  take  up  the  domestic  sup¬ 
ply  and  keep  it  out  of  circulation? 

Mr.  HERTER.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  we  can  keep  them  from  lowering 
the  price  except  for  the  one  thing; 
namely,  that  the  foreign  grower  is  very 
anxious  to  maintain  a  high  price.  Ob¬ 
viously,  he  wants  to  get  the  best  price  he 
can. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  1  addi¬ 
tional  minute. 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
this  additional  minute  in  order  to  answer 
that  one  question  with  regard  to  foreign 
imports  of  wool. 

Unless  one  has  a  complete  prohibition 
against  the  importation  of  wool  the 
foreign  producers  are  going  to  continue 
to  send  wool  into  this  country.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  country  will  have  to 
import  wool,  for  we  cannot  possibly  pro¬ 
duce  what  is  required  in  this  country.  At 
the  present  time  the  domestic  clip  this 
year  is  estimated  at  around  300,000,000 
pounds.  It  is  estimated  that  our  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  will  be  around  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  to  eight  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  pounds.  In  other  words,  even  if  we 
liquidated  everything  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  now  holds  in  a  period 
of  I  year,  and  added  the  domestic  clip, 
we  could  probably  not  meet  our  domestic 
requirements. 

We  have  to  import  wool.  Obviously, 
the  fellow  who  has  got  to  sell  it  to  us 
is  going  to  try  to  get  as  high  a  price  as 
he  can.  Naturally  the  hope  is  that  we 
can  produce  with  the  protection  of  a 
34-cent  tariff  a  good  quality  of  wool 
which  will  bring  a  price  that  makes  it 
economical  for  our  manufacturers  to  buy 
the  domestic  clip  first. 

The  amendment  which  I  shall  offer 
reads  as  follows:  “On  page  2,  line  3, 
strike  out  the  words  ‘the  price  it  support¬ 
ed  wool  in  1946,’  and  insert  in  place 
thereof  the  following:  ‘at  90  percent  of 
the  parity  price  as  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics’.” 

This  amendment  would  put  the  sup¬ 
port  price  at  37.9  cents,  a  price  about  12 
cents  higher  than  the  market  price  for 
wool  during  the  20  years  from  1921  to 


1940.  However,  as  the  present  world 
price  plus  our  tariff  is  now  approximately 
39  cents  or  more,  the  suport  price  I  am 
now  proposing  would  allow  our  domestic 
clip  to  be  sold  at  a  higher  level  than  the 
support  price  and  hence  would  cost  us 
nothing,  unless  a  severe  falling  off  in  the 
market  occurred.  Should  this  occur, 
support  to  our  growers  would  certainly 
be  justified. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCor¬ 
mack]  . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  7  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  has  a  rather  interesting  history.  It 
passed  the  Senate  very  rapidly.  When 
it  came  up  for  consideration  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  apparently 
some  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  felt 
that  it  went  through  the  Senate  so  easily 
that  instead  of  a  support  price  at  the 
1946  level  as  provided  in  the  Senate  bill 
they  went  further  and  put  in  the  50-per¬ 
cent  import  fee.  That  is  where  the  bill 
really  first  encountered  its  difidculty. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCCORMACK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOPE.  The  bill  we  have  before 
•us  calls  for  exactly  the  same  price-sup¬ 
port  level  that  was  contained  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill.  We  have  not  changed  that  one 
lota. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  understand 
that. 

Mr.  HOPE.  There  is  no  difference  in 
the  two  bills  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  I  did  say  this 
amendment  was  put  in  for  a  50-percent 
import  fee. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Not  to  exceed  50  percent. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes;  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  50  percent.  I  will  not  haggle  over 
that. 

After  the  bill  was  reported  it  com¬ 
menced  to  encounter  diflQculties.  We 
now  have  a  rule  with  points  of  order 
waived  because  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  think  in  the 
opinion  of  other  parliamentarians, 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
which  would  mean  that  the  Senate  bill 
or  substantially  the  Senate  bill  would  be 
before  the  House.  A  new  proposal  was 
conceived  because  there  was  recognition 
that  serious  opposition  was  developing 
to  what  is  called  section  4  of  the  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  Import  fee.  We  now  have 
a  new  proposition  that,  while  not  so 
drastic,  I  concede,  is  just  as  objection¬ 
able. 

If  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
were  to  forget  section  4,  which  appar¬ 
ently  they  have,  and  also  forget  trying  to 
bring  it  under  section  22  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act,  the  opposition  to 
this  bill  probably  would  be  negligible# 
While  I  would  vote  for  the  Herter  amend¬ 
ment,  if  it  were  not  adopted  I  could  see 
that  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  to 
the  House  passing  this  bill  along  the  lines 
It  passed  the  Senate. 

’There  is,  however,  serious  opposition 
to  the  proposed  amendment.  The  orlgi- 
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nal  amendment  of  the  committee  Is  out, 
but  there  is  another  proposal  to  bring 
wool  under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  and  then  to  please  cer¬ 
tain  elements  of  the  industry  to  remove 
import  restrictions  being  placed  upon  it 
in  the  future  so  far  as  wool  is  concerned. 
Of  course,  we  know  that  section  22  means 
that  if  the  President  in  his  judgment 
finds  that  certain  conditions  are  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  carrying  out  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  he  shall  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  while  some 
think  the  President  has  a  discretion,  it 
is  my  frank  opinion  that  the  President 
does  not  have  any  discretion.  If  I  were 
President  and  there  was  a  law  that  stated 
if  certain  conditions  existed  I  shall  do 
so-and-so,  even  if  I  personally  did  not 
want  to  take  the  action,  I  would  feel  con¬ 
strained  to  take  it,  carrying  out  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  Congress  and  living  up  to  the 
law.  So  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  is  manda¬ 
tory,  only  it  takes  a  little  longer  for  the 
import  fee  or  the  import  duty,  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it,  to  be  imposed. 

In  connection  with  that,  may  I  say  that 
I  hold  in  my  hand  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Will  Clayton,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
The  letter  will  be  read  in  full,  I  presume, 
during  general  debate.  I  am  not  oppos¬ 
ing  the  adoption  of  the  rule,  although  I 
am  opposed  to  the  amendment  that  will 
be  offered  and  I  shall  support  the  Herter 
amendment.  This  letter  is  dated  May  22 
and,  as  I  stated,  is  from  Will  Clayton, 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  charged 
with  serious  responsibilities.  He  states 
in  part: 

The  bill  in  the  form  In  which  it  was  re¬ 
ported  was  not  under  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  when  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Department  testified  before  that 
body.  We  have  not  had  a  formal  opportunity 
to  present  our  views  on  the  legislation,  as  It 
has  been  reported. 

Further  on  he  says: 

I  understand  from  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  that  it  is  proposed  to  modify  this  Import 
fee  amendment  by  directing  the  President 
rather  than  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to 
impose  the  fees  after  Investigation  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.  This  does  not  remove  the 
fundamental  objections  to  the  provision. 

A  little  further  he  says: 

If  at  this  time  when  we  are  actually  nego¬ 
tiating  with  other  countries  at  Geneva  for 
the  lowering  of  trade  barriers  we  raise  new 
barriers  as  this  bill  proposes,  we  stand  con¬ 
victed  of  insincerity. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Pardon  me  if  I 
proceed.  I  have  only  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  RICH.  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
question. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  RICH.  If  we  are  going  to  con¬ 
cede  to  the  State  Department  and  elim¬ 
inate  practically  all  tariffs,  then  we  have 
got  to  subsidize  every  commodity  that 
we  make  from  this  wool  which  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  high  standard  of  living  for 
that  we  have  in  this  country  for  both 
the  manufacturer  and  labor. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
overlooks  the  fact  that  we  are  consid¬ 
ering  an  important  piece  of  legislation. 
The  gentleman  and  I  disagree  in  some 
respects. 

Mr.  RICH.  You  bet  we  do. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes,  we  do,  and 
I  am  glad  I  disagree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RICH.  So  am  I. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  very  glad  I 
disagree  with  the  gentleman  on  the 
great  social  reforms  that  mean  so  much 
to  a  great  people.  I  think  of  the  under 
fellow.  I  think  of  the  underdog.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  average  person.  I  am 
not  legislating  for  the  big  fellow  at  all. 

Mr.  RICH.  How  are  you  going  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  living  in  this 
country  and  then  have  no  tariff? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman’s 
wise  remarks  will  get  a  rejoinder  from 
me. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  gentleman  has 
spoken  of  section  22  of  the  so-called 
Triple-A  Act. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  one  point  I 
wanted  to  drive  home  I  have  not  come 
to  yet. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  What  I  wanted  to 
inquire  about  was  whether  it  is  true  that 
section  22  was  written  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congress  some  years  back,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  certain  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  and  the  suggestion  is  to  make 
that  very  provision  applicable  to  wool. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  was  written 
by  a  Democratic  administration,  and 
the  basic  commodities,  if  you  will  note, 
relate  to  those  with  an  exportable  sur¬ 
plus.  But  none  of  them  have  this  “ex¬ 
cept  wool,’’  and  this  further  limitation 
that  no  import  restrictions  can  be  im¬ 
posed  on  all  the  other  basic  commodities 
of  exportable  surpluses  produced  here. 

One  thought  I  want  to  leave  with  the 
proponents  of  the  legislation.  If  you 
really  want  to  help  the  wool  growers — 
and  I  have  no  objection  to  that;  I  have 
said  I  will  vote  for  the  Herter  amend¬ 
ment  if  it  is  offered  or  take  the  bill  along 
the  line  offered  by  the  Senate — if  you 
want  to  help  the  wool  growers  and  the 
proponents  are  sincere — and  I  cannot  see 
and  I  make  no  prediction,  because  I  have 
no  knowledge — but  in  view  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  that  letter  written  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  that  the  bill  with  the 
proposed  amendment  will  constitute  in¬ 
sincerity,  it  is  diflScult  for  me  to  see  how, 
with  section  22  in,  that  the  bill  can  do 
other  than  face  a  veto.  If  someone 
wants  to  engage  in  double  talk,  that  is  all 
right,  if  they  can  get  away  with  it;  but 
If  there  is  sincerity  of  purpose — and  I 
assume  there  is — behind  this  bill,  then 
the  best  way  of  Insuring  the  wool  growers 
being  helped  is  to  pass  this  bill  either  in 
the  form  as  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  or  in  the  form  as  it 
was  when  it  passed  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAIffiR.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  ChenowethI. 

(Mr.  CHENOWETH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  listening  to  the  speech  just  made 
by  the  Democratic  whip,  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
I  am  not  sure  Just  where  he  does  stand 
on  this  wool  legislation.  He  did  not  tell 


us  whether  he  was  for  or  against  the 
pending  bill,  but  I  inferred  from  his  ar¬ 
gument  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  bill 
because  Mr.  Clayton,  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  has  written  a  letter  expressing 
opposition  to  certain  provisions.  He 
proposes  that  you  and  I,  as  Members  of 
Congress,  should  accept  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Clayton  instead  of  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture.  In  other  words,  we  should  fol¬ 
low  the  State  Department,  instead  of  our 
own  committee.  I  disagree  v/ith  the 
gentleman  and  believe  this  is  a  decision 
that  should  be  made  by  Congress,  and 
not  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  everyone  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  importance  of  this  bill  and 
the  necessity  for  wool  legislation.  It  is  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  continue  the  sheep  and  wool  industry 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  true,  as  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Herter]  stated,  that  we  do  not 
produce  all  of  the  wool  that  we  consume 
in  this  country.  The  proponents  of  this 
bill  do  not  pretend  that  that  is  the  case. 
However,  I  submit  it  is  highly  important 
to  maintain  the  wool  industry  of  this 
country  so  that  we  can  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  large  amounts  of  wool  for  our 
requirements.  Otherwise  we  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  foreign  producers  of 
wool  and  will  have  to  pay  whatever  price 
they  ask. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Since 
the  British  cartel  controls  about  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  world’s  wool,  would  the  gen¬ 
tleman  like  to  venture  a  guess  as  to  what 
would  happen  to  prices  in  the  event  the 
wool  Industry  in  the  United  States  were 
liquidated? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  absolutely  right.  No  one  could 
predict  what  the  price  of  wool  would  be. 
We  would  be  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  the 
foreign  producers  of  wool.  Of  course, 
they  would  get  all  the  tariff  would  bear. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  The  only 
reason  Mr.  Clayton  is  here,  having  just 
come  over  from  Geneva,  is  that  he  has 
run  up  against  the  opposition  of  Great 
Britain  in  regard  to  the  wool  situation. 
She  wants  to  unload  the  wool  from  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  on  this  country, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  here  now,  and  simply  drive  the  price 
down  and  put  all  of  our  sheep  men  out 
of  business. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  think  that  is 
correct.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
observation. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  HOPE.  If  that  is  the  position  of 
the  British  Government,  does  not  the 
gentleman  think  it  is  a  little  inconsistent, 
considering  the  fact  they  increased  the 
tariff  on  American  tobacco  50  percent 
Just  this  last  month? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  Is  right.  The  British  Gov- 
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ernment  intends  to  protect  its  people 
and  at  the  same  time  expand  its  world 
trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  surely  the  time  has  come 
when  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  have  more  consideration  for  our 
own  domestic  producers  of  essential  and 
critical  materials  and  supplies,  instead 
of  devoting  most  of  our  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  assisting  some  foreign  country  to 
produce  these  articles  in  competition 
with  our  own  industries.  I  do  not  object 
to  helping  other  nations  of  the  world 
who  are  in  distress  and  need  assistance, 
but  I  do  protest  against  building  up  the 
industries  of  other  nations  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  our  own.  Let  us,  protect  and 
promote  our  own  industries.  The  sheep 
and  wool  industry  must  have  our  sup¬ 
port.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  and  the  passage  of  the  bill,  with 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Hope]. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  We  have  just  heard 
again  the  suggestion  about  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  veto.  It  might  not  be  amiss  to 
recall  here  that  when  the  Constitution 
was  drafted  and  provision  was  made  for 
the  veto  it  certainly  was  never  intended 
that  the  veto  power  should  be  an  im¬ 
plement  for  the  usurpation  of  legislative 
authority  and  responsibility.  To  my 
mind,  for  the  Congress  on  any  occasion 
to  say  to  the  Executive,  be  he  of  any 
party,  “We  will  write  just  what  you  want 
and  nothing  else,”  would  represent  an 
abdication  of  legislative  responsibility 
and  authority  to  which  I  will  never  sub¬ 
scribe.  Our  job  is  to  write  good,  decent, 
fair,  defensible,  and  equitable  legislation. 
If  we  do  that,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Executive  to  sign  that  legislation. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  appreciate  the 
contribution  of  our  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  leader.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  fine  leadership,  and  for 
his  insistence  that  we  maintain  our  stat¬ 
us  as  an  independent  legislative  body. 
I  think  we  have  come  to  a  sad  spectacle 
in  this  House  if  we  are  going  to  be  guided 
by  the  possibility  or  the  threat  of  a  veto 
in  determining  what  legislation  we  will 
pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  before  us  to¬ 
day  is  very  simple.  It  is  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  permit  the  wool  industry 
of  this  country  to  continue.  We  realized 
during  the  war  that  the  time  is  here  when 
we  must  produce  more  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  we  consume.  Sugar  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  I  mean.  Had  it  not  been 
for  our  domestic  sugar  beet  industry  we 
would  have  had  very  little  sugar  during 
certain  periods.  The  same  picture  ap¬ 
plies  to  wool.  We  must  maintain  our 
domestic  wool  industry.  We  must  pro¬ 
vide  an  Incentive  for  the  wool  growers 
to  remain  in  business.  The  legislation 
before  us  today  is  absolutely  essential  if 
those  engaged  in  the  wool  industry  are 
to  survive.  I  therefore  urge  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  rule  and  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  This  legislation  has  been  delayed 
too  long  and  should  have  been  on  the 
floor  several  weeks  ago.  It  is  essential 
that  we  act  now. 


Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  the  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rich]. 

(Mr.  RICH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  rule  will  permit  you  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  question  of  trying  to  help  the 
wool  farmers  in  this  country.  Certainly 
we  cannot  get  along  without  the  wool 
farmers.  We  must  have  wool  if  we  want 
woolen  clothing,  wool  blankets,  and  so 
forth. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  now  to 
the  fact  that  if  we  pass  this  legislation 
we  would  compel  the  President  to  put 
a  tariff  of  8  or  10  cents  a  pound  on  wool 
and  thus  save  this  country  from  going 
down  and  subsidizing  all  the  things  we 
are  trying  to  produce.  That  is  as  it 
should  be. 

Remember  that  it  is  going  to  cost 
eight  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  for  these  subsidies,  where  if  we 
put  a  tariff  of  10  cents  a  pound  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  what  we  now  have  on  wool,  Ave 
can  save  the  Government  all  these 
subsidies. 

That  is  the  kind  of  legislation  we 
should  have.  I  want  to  tell  you  I  am  for 
the  tariff  to  protect  the  American  farm¬ 
er,  American  labor,  and  the  American 
businessman.  This  business  of  talking 
about  Assistant  Secretary  Clayton  going 
over  to  Europe  and  then  when  he  gets 
over  there  he  says  he  wants  to  reduce 
the  tariff  and  the  minority  leader  now 
saying  that  he  is  for  the  little  man  makes 
me  ask;  How  is  he  going  to  help  the 
little  man  if  American  labor  is  going  to 
be  competing  with  all  the  foreign  labor 
all  over  the  world  who  are  getting  10, 
15,  and  20  percent  of  the  amount  that 
American  labor  is  getting  for  this  work? 
If  you  want  to  help  American  labor  and 
if  the  minority  leader  wants  to  help 
America,  let  us  have  a  tariff  and  let  us 
bring  Clayton  back  and  thus  take  care 
of  America  and  let  the  foreign  countries 
look  after  themselves  in  their  own  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  way  they  want  to  run  their 
affairs.  But  do  not  wreck  America  for 
any  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Do  you  contend  that 
if  a  fee  is  imposed  by  the  President  so 
as  to  bring  the  price  of  foreign  wool  up 
to  the  price  of  domestic  wool  that  there 
w’ill  be  any  loss  to  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  RICH.  No.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  a  fee.  I  do  not  care  whether  you 
call  it  a  fee  or  tariff.  I  am  of  the  old 
school  that  believes  in  calling  a  thing 
exactly  what  it  is.  It  is  a  tariff.  It  is 
protection  for  America  and  if  you  call  it 
anything  else  you  are  only  putting  a 
little  sugar-coating  on  it. 

But  let  us  have  this  fee  or  tariff.  That 
is  what  we  stand  for.  The  Republican 
Party  has  always  stood  for  a  tariff.  I 
am  for  it  today  and  I  want  to  get  back 
to  the  good  old  days  such  as  made  Amer¬ 
ica  strong.  The  tariff  helped  build  up 
America  giving  us  the  greatest  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Let  us  make 
America  strong,  and  if  we  let  America 
be  torn  down  that  would  not  be  right, 
and  if  we  permitted  it  we  are  not  fit  to 


be  here  legislating  for  our  people.  The 
foreign  countries  should  be  on  their  own 
responsibility  and  we  have  enough  to  do 
to  attend  to  our  own  business,  and  I  am 
going  to  look  after  America  and  our 
people. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  100  percent. 

Mr.  RICH.  Let  us  go  out  and  do  the 
thing  that  ought  to  be  done  in  order  to 
keep  our  country  safe,  keep  our  standard 
of  living  high,  and  protect  all  of  our 
people,  especially  the  laboring  man. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  The  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  states  that 
Under  Secretary  Clayton  takes  exception 
to  the  fact  that  he  ];ig.d  not  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  review  this  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  how  he  thinks  we 
feel  as  representatives  of  the  Congress 
when  we  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties  that 
they  are  now  entering  into  which  affect 
the  economic  life  of  our  communities. 
Why  does  he  not  give  us  a  chance  to 
review  those  agreements  before  taking 
any  definite  action  to  determine  what 
effect  it  will  have  on  our  industries  and 
welfare  of  our  people. 

Mr.  RICH.  That  is  what  I  say  also. 
I  believe  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  bring 
Assistant  Secretary  Clayton  back  here, 
keep  him  at  home,  and  let  him  go  to 
farming,  and  let  him  try  to  raise  some 
of  these  commodities.  He  will  get  a  dif¬ 
ferent  viewpoint  and  will  not  want  to 
give  everything  away  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  people.  We  do  not  want 
to  have  a  lot  of  potatoes  and  hold  the 
price  of  potatoes  up  and  then  put  kero¬ 
sene  on  them,  thus  wasting  the  kerosene 
and  burning  the  potatoes.  I  want  the 
American  people  to  get  wool.  I  want 
the  American  people  to  have  potatoes, 
and  I  want  the  American  people  to  have 
all  those  commodities  at  a  fair  price 
that  they  can  afford  to  pay.  I  want  the 
people  of  America  to  be  fed.  I  want 
America  to  be  a  land  of  plenty.  Why 
kill  the  pigs,  burn  the  wheat,  plow  down 
the  cotton.  Kick  the  New  Deal  out  the 
window  before  it  is  too  late,  before  we 
have  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
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Mr.  JENNINGS.  The  gentleman  talks 
about  bringing  Mr.  Clayton  back  here 
and  putting  him  to  raising  potatoes  and 
producing  lamb  chops  and  wool. 

Mr.  RICH.  In  that  case  he  would 
have  to  work  the  same  as  anybody  else, 
and  he  would  not  raise  enough  to  be 
worth  the  trouble. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  just  wanted  to  say 
that  if  we  had  to  depend  on  him  to  pro¬ 
duce  wool  and  lamb  chops  and  grow 
potatoes,  we  would  freeze  and  starve  to 
death. 

Mr.  RICH.  We  certainly  would.  I  do 
not  believe  he  knows  how  to  keep  the 
American  standard  of  living  high.  I 
think  he  woulft  wreck  America  for  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  RICH.  I  3'ield  to  the  gentleman 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  said  he  would  like  to 
get  back  to  the  good  old  days.  Does  he 
mean  the  good  old  days  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act? 

Mr.  RICH.  Yes;  if  you  want  to  call 
It  that.  Let  us  get  right  back  here  so 
that  we  can  help  America,  by  protection 
that  keeps  our  standard  of  living  high, 
that  gets  the  American  wage  earner  a 
good  salary,  that  helps  create  jobs  for  the 
American  wage  earner.  Let  us  help  the 
common  man.  I  believe  in  America  for 
Americans.  You  New  Dealers  have  put 
us  in  debt  $259,000,000,000  and  you  have 
got  us  almost  wrecked.  Now  it  is  about 
time  for  us  to  pull  out.  We  cannot  pull 
you  out  by  subsidizing  everything  that 
everybody  raises.  We  have  got  to  save 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
try  to  protect  this  country  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  I  am  against  the  Government  in 
business,  I  am  against  subsidies,  I,  be¬ 
lieve  in  American  policies,  a  good  tariff 
for  American  protection  for  labor,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  industry.  Save  America  by 
saving  our  tariff  against  the  State  De¬ 
partment  that  was  set  up  under  the  New 
Deal  to  hand  us  over  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  Let  us  get 
rid  of  the  New  Deal  in  its  entirety. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rich] 
has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  814)  to  provide  support  for  wool, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  814,  with  Mr. 
Harness  of  Indiana  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Hope!  is 
recognized  for  one  hour  and  a  half.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  wi]l  be  recognized  for  one  hour 
and  a  half. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Hope]. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  (S.  814)  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  extending  the  present  stabiliza¬ 
tion  program  on  wool  until  December  31, 
1948,  has  been  exhaustively  considered  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  problem  is  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  which  the  committee  has  had  before 
It  for  many  years.  Many  conflicting  in¬ 
terests  are  involved.  The  committee 
feels  that  this  bill,  if  amended  by  an 


amendment  which  I  will  offer  later  in  the 
day  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  is  the 
best  legislative  solution  of  the  matter 
which  can  be  worked  out. 

Wool  is  a  war  casualty  and  the  diflQcult 
situation  in  which  domestic  wool  pro¬ 
ducers  find  themselves  at  the  present 
time  is  a  direct  result  of  the  war  and  the 
world-v/ide  dislocation  of  wool  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  which  took  place 
during  the  war  and  since. 

Since  1943  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  has  carried  on  a  support  price 
program  for  wool.  Since  the  beginning 
of  that  program,  practically  the  entire 
domestic  wool  clip  has  been  handled  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
evidence  at  the  hearings  disclosed  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
on  hand  460,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  It 
is  unable  to  dispose  of  that  wool  because 
of  the  statute  which  prevents  the  sale  of 
wool  and  other  commodities  at  less  than 
parity  because,  due  to  heavy  imports,  the 
going  market  price  has  been  and  still  is 
below  parity. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  war  the 
United  States  Government  purchased 
and  stock-piled  over  300,000,000  pounds 
of  Australian  wool  in  order  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  for  military  needs. 
Later,  under  a  cooperative  arrangement 
worked  out  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
large  quantities  of  Britist  Empire  wool 
were  stock  piled  in  this  country.  During 
the  war  all  the  normal  channels  of  world 
trade  in  wool  were  dislocated  and  large 
stocks  of  wool  accumulated  in  all  the 
wool-producing  countries. 

Although  mill  consumption  of  wool  in 
this  country  has  been  at  the  highest  level 
in  peacetime  history,  the  total  United 
States  stocks  of  domestic  and  foreign 
wool  as  of  December  28,  1946,  were  895,- 
000,000  pounds,  grease  basis.  These 
stocks  are  more  than  three  times  as  large 
as  the  1935-39  average  of  275,000,000 
pounds  for  the  corresponding  date. 

Foreign  stocks  of  wool  are  even  larger. 
The  British  Empire  wool  is  held  in  a 
pool  known  as  the  JO — joint  organiza¬ 
tion — which  operates  as  the  sole  buyer 
and  seller  of  Empire  wool.  Even  after 
large  shipments  into  this  country  during 
the  war  that  organization  has  a  present 
stock  pile  of  approximately  2,000,000,000 
pounds  of  wool.  Argentina  and  Uruguay 
also  have  large  stocks  of  wool,  although 
not  all  South  American  wool  is  competi¬ 
tive  with  our  domestic  production. 

The  importation  of  foreign  wool  has 
been  constantly  increasing  and  in  1946 
was  the  greatest  in  peacetime  history  to¬ 
taling  819,253,000  pounds.  This  was  over 
80  percent  of  our  extremely  large  con¬ 
sumption  in  1946  and  is  approximately 
six  times  greater  than  average  annual 
importations  during  the  period  from  1936 
to  1940,  inclusive.  This  great  Increase  in 
Importations  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
price  at  which  foreign  wools  are  being 
offered.  Including  a  duty  of  34  cents  per 
pound,  clean  basis,  is  below  the  price  of 
domestic  wool. 

The  price  support  program  inaugur¬ 
ated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
1943  is  based  upon  the  ceiling  price  of 
wool  in  December  1941.  Early  this  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced 
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that  this  price  support  program  would  be 
discontinued  on  April  15  unless  action 
was  taken  by  Congress  to  continue. 
Wool  is  not  a  Steagall  commodity,  al¬ 
though  production  was  encouraged  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  and  hence  it  is  necessary  for 
Congress  to  act  if  support  prices  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  continued  until  the  end  of  1948,' 
as  is  being  done  in  the  case  of  most  of 
the  other  important  commodities. 

The  present  bill  provides  for  a  contin¬ 
uation  of  price  support  at  the  level  of 
1946  which,  as  already  stated,  is  the  OPA 
ceiling  price  as  of  December  9, 1941.  The 
price  paid  to  farmers  varies  according  to 
the  grades  of  wool  and  the  amount  of 
shrink,  but  the  first  3  months  of  1947, 
the  price  averaged  40.4  cents.  This  is 
approximately  95  percent  of  present 
parity. 

Wool  growers  have  not  been  satisfied 
with  the  existing  support  prices  and  legis¬ 
lation  introduced  on  their  behalf  early  in 
this  session,  as  well  as  in  the  last  Con¬ 
gress,  asked  a  support  price  at  90  percent 
of  the  comparable  price.  This  price,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  figures,  is  about  52 
cents  per  pound,  so  that  a  support  price 
of  90  percent  of  comparable  would  be 
approximately  47  cents. 

There  was  also  before  the  committee 
a  bill  supported  by  the  wool  trade  calling 
for  price  supports  at  90  percent  of  parity. 
This  would  be  a  little  less  than  38  cents 
per  pound  on  the  basis  of  present  parity. 

Much  evidence  was  submitted  to  the 
committee  to  the  effect  that  the  present 
support  price  is  not  adequate  and  that 
even  a  support  price  of  90  percent  of 
comparable  was  not  sufficient  to  enable 
wool  growers  to  break  even.  Figures 
were  submitted  covering  an  investigation 
conducted  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
showing  that  for  the  year  1946,  wool  pro¬ 
ducers  during  the  :ast  4  years  have  been 
producing  at  a  loss  ranging  from  2.9 
cents  per  pound  in  1943  to  12  cents  per 
pound  in  1945.  The  loss  per  pound  for 
1946  was  9.5  cents. 

Along  with  these  losses,  there  has  oc¬ 
curred  a  tremendous  shrink  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stock  sheep.  From  a  high  of  49,- 
346,000  head  of  January  1,  1942,  stock 
sheep  numbers  declined  to  32,542,000  on 
January  1,  1947,  a  decline  of  34  percent 
and  the  smallest  number  of  sheep  in  the 
United  States  since  1867. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  after 
hearing  all  of  the  evidence  by  growers, 
producers,  dealers,  cooperatives,  and 
farm  organizations,  reported  House  Joint 
Resolution  158  which  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through  the 
Comomdity  Credit  Corporation,  should 
support  the  price  of  wool  at  the  1946  level 
until  December  31,  1948,  and  authorized 
the  Secretary  to  sell  existing  stocks 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  without  regard  to  the  existing  law 
prohibiting  sales  below  parity.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  Senate  passed  S.  814, 
which  included  the  provisions  in  the 
House  bill  and  some  others. 

In  the  meantime  considerable  opposi¬ 
tion  had  developed  to  the  House  bill  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  require  large 
appropriations  to  make  up  for  the  losses 
sustained  under  the  program.  The 
House  committee  had  previously  given 
some  consideration  to  the  matter  of  im- 
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port  quotas  and  fees,  and  when  S.  814 
was  referred  to  the  House  committee  it 
was  amended  by  the  insertion  of  a  pro¬ 
vision  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  impose  import  fees  if  he  found 
that  the  importation  of  wool  was  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  price  support  program. 

There  was  considerable  opposition  to 
this  amendment,  particularly  on  the 
groimd  that  it  granted  extreme  and  un¬ 
usual  powers  to  a  Cabinet  officer  and  that 
the  authority  given  was  to  be  exercised 
without  the  necessity  of  following  any 
established  procedure. 

To  meet  these  objections,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  has  authorized  the 
chairman  to  offer  an  amendment  at  the 
proper  time  in  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  which  will  strike  out  section  4,  which 
is  the  provision  which  I  have  just  been 
discussing  and  inserting  i  new  section  4. 
The  new  section  would  simply  add  wool 
as  one  of  the  commodities  in  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  with 
the  further  proviso  that  if  the  President 
should  find  that  wool  imports  were  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  price-support  pro¬ 
gram  set  up  under  this  bill,  he  would  not 
be  authorized  to  impose  quantitative  lim¬ 
itations  upon  imports,  thus  limiting  any 
action  taken  under  section  22  to  the  im¬ 
position  of  import  fees  on  wool  or  any 
other  articles  which  interfered  with  the 
wool  support  price  program.  Under  the 
provisions  of  section  22,  the  authority  to 
impose  import  fees  would,  of  course,  in¬ 
clude  not  only  wool  in  any  stage  of  man¬ 
ufacture,  but  products  made  therefrom, 
including  top,  yarn,  and  fabric. 

Section  22  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  ever  since  1935,  and  its  purpose  is 
to  prevent  domestic  price-support  pro¬ 
grams  on  agricultural  commodities  from 
being  mateiially  interfered  with  or  ren¬ 
dered  in  effective  by  reason  of  imports. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  have  been 
used  by  the  President  on  wheat  and  cot¬ 
ton,  on  both  of  which  commodities  im¬ 
port  quotas  have  been  imposed.  The 
original  proclamations  establishing  these 
quotas  have  been  reconsidered  and  modi¬ 
fied  on  several  occasions.  The  latest  such 
occasion  was  in  February  1947.  when  the 
cotton  proclamation  was  modified  by  the 
Imposition  of  a  new  quota  limit  on  harsh 
cotton.  Thus,  section  22  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  for  the  last  12  years  as  a  necessary 
provision  in  connection  with  price  sup¬ 
port  programs  and  its  provisions  have 
been  invoked  on  every  occasion  when  im¬ 
ports  threatened  to  render  those  pro¬ 
grams  ineffective. 

Certainly  the  wool  producers  of  this 
country  are  just  as  much  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  section  22  as  are  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  wheat  or  cotton  and  all  other 
agricultural  commodities  which  are  eligi¬ 
ble  for  consideration  under  section  22 
provisions. 

Such  a  program  has  been  the  policy  of 
this  administration  and  has  been  invoked 
when  needed.  It  Is  still  the  policy,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  fact  that  on  February  1947, 
there  was  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  a  request  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  legislation  extending 
the  provisions  of  section  22  to  the  com¬ 
modities  upon  which  price  supports  were 
in  effect  or  on  which  price  supports  might 
go  in  effect  in  the  future. 


The  Secretary,  with  that  letter,  in¬ 
cluded  a  draft  of  legislation  which  I  in¬ 
troduced  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  which  is  now  the  bill 
H.  R.  1825. 

The  message  accompanying  the  letter 
indicated  that  the  legislation  had  cleared 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which,  as  I 
understand  It,  means  that  it  has  the  ad¬ 
ministration  approval  in  every  way,  in¬ 
cluding  approval  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  this 
bill  is  to  amend  it  so  as  to  include  wool, 
which  is  clearly  within  the  scope  of  H.  R. 
1825.  In  oth6r  words,  if  the  bill  were 
already  a  law,  the  President  would  have 
authority  to  issue  a  proclamation  with 
regard  to  wool.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  consideration  of  that  legislation 
might  take  considerable  time,  the  com¬ 
mittee  felt  that  provisions  putting  wool 
under  section  22  should  be  Included  in 
the  present  bill. 

I  know  that  many  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  have  received  letters,  telegrams,  and 
other  communications  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  S.  814.  I  call  attention,  however, 
to  the  fact  that  in  every  case,  that  oppo¬ 
sition  was  expressed  to  the  bill  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  House  committee,  not  to 
the  bill  as  it  will  be  amended  by  striking 
out  section  4  and  inserting  a  provision 
putting  wool  in  section  22.  I  know  that 
groups  and  individuals  which  opposed  S. 
,^814  as  reported  by  the  committee  are  in 
agreement  with  the  bill  if  it  is  amended 
in  the  manner  suggested. 

Section  22  was  enacted  originally  be¬ 
cause  it  was  realized  that  no  price-sup¬ 
port  program  could  be  maintained  do¬ 
mestically  in  the  face  of  unlimited  im¬ 
ports  at  a  price  level  lower  than  the  sup¬ 
port  price.  The  same  principle,  of  course, 
applies  whether  the  surplus  is  created  by 
imports  or  domestic  production.  In 
other  words,  it  is  impossible  to  support 
prices  for  any  period  of  time  above  the 
market  level  without  some  control  over 
production  or  marketing  or  both.  That 
idea  has  been  recognized  in  all  the  price- 
support  programs  which  were  put  into 
effect  before  the  war. 

The  present  situation  with  regard  to 
wool  indicates  that  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  have  unlimited  imports  of  foreign  wool 
kt  a  price  less  than  the  support  price, 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury  will  be 
very  great.  Therefore,  all  we  are  ask¬ 
ing  to  do  in  the  case  of  wool  is  to  invoke 
the  same  principle  that  has  been  set  up 
in  our  price-support  programs  in  the  past 
as  to  the  control  of  domestic  production 
and  marketing,  and  as  to  control  of  im¬ 
ports  in  the  case  of  section  22.  There  is 
nothing  new  about  the  principle  and 
nothing  new  about  its  applications  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  bill, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HILL.  In  1932  there  were  13,231,- 
361  pounds,  in  round  numbers,  of  ap¬ 
parel  wool  imported  into  this  country; 
in  1938,  18,442,673;  and  in  1946,  819,253,- 


000  pounds  of  wool  imported  into  this 
country.  Now,  I  will  ask  this  question; 
How  imder  the  sun  can  the  Federal 
Treasury  support  a  subsidy  price  on  corn 
products  of  any  kind  under  section  22  or 
any  other  section  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  increases  such  as  that  of  foreign 
products  to  come  into  this  country  and 
be  absorbed  by  our  domestic  market? 

Mr.  HOPE.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
correct,  of  course,  in  saying  that  that 
cannot  be  done  without  bankrupting  the 
Treasury.  We  have  recognized  that 
principle,  of  course,  in  all  of  our  price- 
support  programs  previous  to  the  Stea¬ 
gall  amendment,  because  we  provided  in 
the  price-support  programs  on  the  basic 
commodities  that  there  should  be  acre¬ 
age  allotments  and  marketing  quotas, 
because  everyone  knows  that  you  cannot 
support  prices  at  anything  like  parity 
or  near  the  parity  level  unless  you  have 
some  control  over  production  and  mar¬ 
keting,  or  both.  That,  of  course,  is  just 
as  true  whether  the  surplus  of  the  com¬ 
modity  is  produced  in  this  country  or 
produced  in  some  foreign  country  and 
comes  in  here  in  the  way  of  imports. 
That,  of  course,  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  this  legislation.  That  is  what 
the  Democratic  administration  was  try¬ 
ing  to  do  in  1935  when  this  legislation 
was  first  proposed,  and  that  is  what  it 
was  trying  to  do  on  the  4th  day  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
sent  the  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  suggesting  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  which  would  make  it  possible  to  put 
into  effect  import  fees  and  quotas  upon 
those  commodities  of  which  we  were 
likely  to  import  Increased  quantities. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  A  minute  ago  the 
minority  whip  spoke  of  the  return  to  the 
old  Smoot-Hawley  days.  May  I  ask  the 
chairman  if  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill 
has  ever  been  repealed? 

Mr.  HOPE.  No;  and  no  one  in  Con¬ 
gress  has  ever  suggested  repealing  it,  as 
I  recall. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  A  former  Speaker, 
Mr.  Rainey,  once  said,  “The  Republicans 
will  not  repeal  it  and  we  do  not  dare  to,” 
speaking  of  the  majority  of  those  days. 
May  I  ask  the  chairman  if  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  present  tariff,  if  they 
cared  to  do  it,  to  raise  the  duty  on  grease 
wool  by  as  much  as  16  percent,  34  per¬ 
cent  on  a  clean  basis,  or  about  16  percent 
on  the  grease? 

Mr.  HOPE.  It  could  be  increased  50 
percent  under  the  flexible  tariff  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  bill. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  It  could  be  in¬ 
creased  more  than  twice,  probably  as 
much  as  three  time  as  much  as  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  save  this  industry. 

Mr.  HOPE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Having  this  tool 
in  the  President’s  hands,  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  having  already  made  the 
necessary  finding  of  fact  as  it  relates  to 
the  Industry — and  if  it  is  dying,  it  is 
probably  down  35  percent — if  we  give 
him  a  second  tool  in  this,  and  if  he  does 
nothing  about  it,  at  least  the  guilt,  the 
responsibility  for  wrecking  this  industry. 
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Will  not  rest  on  the  head  of  the  majority 
party. 

Mr.  HOPE.  That  Is  true. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  the  statement  the  gentleman 
made  justifying  the  present  price,  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  official  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
which  shows  that  in  1935-39  the 
average  farm  wage  per  month  in  the 
State  of  Washington  was  $34.36  and  in 
Wyoming  $34.08.  At  the  time  they  froze 
their  wool  prices,  labor  in  Washington 
had  gone  to  $112  and  in  Wyoming  to 
$79,60.  In  1946,  in  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  the  wage  had  gone  up  to  $142, 
and  $109  per  month  in  Wyoming. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  This 
shows  that  there  is  three  times  the  labor 
charge  there  was  in  the  years  before  the 
war,  and  it  is  over  a  third  more  than 
it  was  at  the  time  the  price  of  wool  was 
frozen  in  1943. 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  During  the  debate  on 
the  rule  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Rich]  made  a  plea  for  an  8- 
or  10-cent-a-pound  tariff  on  imported 
wool.  Will  the  gentleman  explain  why 
the  amendment  that  has  been  brought 
in  here  to  this  bill  is  better  than  the 
suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Rich]? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Of  course  we  have  no  op¬ 
portunity  at  the  present  time  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  That  would  take  an 
amendment  to  the  Tariff  Act.  We  have 
nothing  before  us  on  that  point,  and  as 
far  as  I  know  there  is  no  possibility  that 
we  will  have  any  opportunity  to  vote  for 
ar.  increase  in  the  tariff.  But  we  do 
have  this  legislation  before  us  which 
authorizes  the  President,  if  the  Tariff 
Commission  makes  the  necessary  find¬ 
ings,  to  impose  an  import  fee  in  an 
amount  necessary  to  bring  the  price  of 
foreign  wool  to  the  support  price  pro¬ 
posed  in  this  bill.  That  is  all  the  wool 
producers  of  this  country  are  asking  for 
to  save  them  from  utter  ruin. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
to  bring  the  price  of  foreign  wool  up  to 
the  price  of  domestic  wool  would  amount 
to  5  cents  a  pound  on  a  clean  basis  at 
the  present  time? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Those  are  the  last  figures 
I  have  seen,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  ap¬ 
proximately  correct. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  There  is  one 
phase  of  this  situation  of  competition 


abroad  that  a  great  many  people  seem 
to  overlook.  Many  people  seem  to  think 
that  we  should  buy  in  the  market  where 
we  can  buy  the  cheapest.  That  is  the 
most  fallacious  doctrine  in  the  world, 
because  the  minute  they  drive  us  out  of 
the  business  of  raising  sheep  in  this 
country  they  can  put  the  wool  up  at  any 
price  they  want  to. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the 
things  to  which  we  naturally  look  for¬ 
ward  with  apprehension. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  May  I  ask  my  chairman 
this  question?  After  listening  to  all  of 
the  testimony  given  before  our  commit¬ 
tee,  is  he  in  a  position  to  hazard  a  guess 
as  to  how  much  the  price  of  wool  would 
increase  and  how  much  difference  it 
would  make  in  the  value  of  wool  that 
goes  into  a  suit  of  clothes  if  this  bill  is 
passed. 

Mr.  HOPE.  The  figures  that  I  would 
have  to  give  the  gentleman  would  be  ap¬ 
proximate,  of  course.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  pounds  of  wool  there  are  in  a  suit 
of  clothes.  But  there  can  not  be  more 
than  5  or  6  pounds.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  said,  this  bill  if  put  into 
effect  on  the  basis  of  present  prices  would 
result  in  an  increase  of  about  5  cents  per 
pound  of  wool  on  a  clean  basis.  You  can 
figure  it  out  yourself.  It  would  be  5 
cents  a  pound  times  the  number  of 
pounds  of  wool  that  go  into  a  suit, 
whether  it  is  4,  5,  or  6  pounds,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  This  proposal  to 
save  the  wool-growing  industry  in  this 
country  from  destruction  not  only  in¬ 
volves  our  ability  to  produce  the  wool  to 
make  our  clothes,  but  also  affects  the 
food  supply  of  the  country.  If  you  lose 
the  sheep  for  the  production  of  wool,  you 
are  going  to  lose  them  for  the  production 
of  food. 

Mr.  HOPE.  That  is  certainly  true.  I 
have  already  called  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  sheep  in  this  country  has  declined 
from  forty-nine  million  and  some  odd  in 
1942  to  32,000,000  in  1946.  There  are  in 
this  country  today  a  smaller  number  of 
sheep  than  we  have  ever  had  since  1867 
80  years  ago.  It  is,  of  course,  not  re¬ 
markable  when  wool  producers  are  los¬ 
ing  from  9  to  10  cents  a  pound  on  the 
wool  they  produce.  Of  course,  they  are 
going  out  of  business. 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAND.  Would  you  not  agree  that 
we  could  eliminate  this  proposed  sup¬ 
port  program  if  we  had  a  tariff  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  wool? 

Mr.  HOPE.  A  higher  tariff  would  have 
the  same  effect.  The  gentleman  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  The  last  two 
clips  of  Wool  produced  in  the  United 
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States  in  the  last  2  years  are  still  in  the 
United  States  in  Government  warehouses 
and  they  are  the  property  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  has  not  been  used.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  wool  that  we  have  used 
in  the  United  States  comes  from  other 
places.  I  think  that  is  an  appalling  sit¬ 
uation  that  the  number  of  sheep  in  this 
country  today  does  not  exceed  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sheep  that  we  had  here  40  or  50  or 
60  years  ago.  If  we  do  not  do  something 
we  are  going  to  lose  the  finest  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  we  have  got,  that  is  the 
raising  of  sheep. 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  lov/a.  From  reports 
I  have  heard,  Mr.  Nichols  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  appeared  before  your  commit¬ 
tee  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  we 
probably  should  liquidate  those  home  in¬ 
dustries  that  could  not  compete  with  for¬ 
eign  producers.  That  leads  me  to  make 
this  inquiry;  Did  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  give  considerable  consideration  or 
emphasis  to  the  importance  of  wool  rais¬ 
ing  to  our  national  defense  as  one  of  our 
own  items  of  strategic  and  critical  na¬ 
tional  defense  materials? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Yes.  The  committee  cer¬ 
tainly  took  that  into  consideration,  being 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  War  De¬ 
partment  has  declared  wool  to  be  a  stra¬ 
tegic  and  critical  material. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
sheep  is  the  only  animal,  or  perhaps 
sheep  and  goats,  that  can  produce  any 
return  on  millions  of  acres  of  unclaimed 
land,  by  reclaiming  that  land  by  eating 
the  roughage? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Yes;  that  is  very  true. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Coming  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  just  made  by  my  distinguished 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Martin]  that  some  people  say  that  where 
we  cannot  profitably  compete  with  other 
countries  we  ought  to  liquidate  the  in¬ 
dustry  that  is  affected  by  their  industries 
to  my  mind,  the  liquidation  of  any  such 
Industry  as  that  of  growing  sheep  in  this 
country  is  idiotic,  and  the  man  who  ex¬ 
pressed  it  ought  to  be  bored  for  the 
simples. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Hope]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  three  additional  minutes. 

Something  has  been  said  this  after¬ 
noon  about  the  fact  that  this  legislation 
was  causing  repercussions  at  Geneva. 
I  do  not  know  v/hether  that  is  true  or  not, 
but  I  do  know  that  shortly  before  Mr. 
Clayton  went  to  Geneva  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  sent  this  legislation  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  suggesting  its  in¬ 
troduction.  It  was  introduced  at  that 
time  as  H.  R.  1825,  and  I  know  that  the 
bill  had  been  cleared  at  the  White  House 
and  the  State  Department.  With  that 
approval,  I  assume  it  represents  the  poli¬ 
cy  of  this  country  to  put  import  quotas  or 
Import  fees  upon  those  commodities 
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which  are  interfering  with  our  domestic 
price  support  program.  Certainly  there 
is  nothing  in  this  legislation  which  could 
in  the  remotest  degree  interfere  with 
negotiations  at  Geneva  unless  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  country  to  lower  duties 
on  wool. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  with 
the  wool  producers  of  this  country  losing 
9V2  cents  a  pound  bn  their  production 
under  existing  conditions,  hqw  could  we 
hope  to  retain  the  industry  in  this  coun¬ 
try  if  we  lower  the  tariff  still  more?  If 
that  is  the.  purpose  at  Geneva,  then  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  time  that  this  Con¬ 
gress  express  itself  on  that  subject.  It 
has  an  opportunity  to  do  that  in  the 
legislation  that  is  before  us  today. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  stated 
that  the  effect  of  the  pending  legislation 
was  to  place  wool  under  section  22.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  section  22  became  neces¬ 
sary  solely  because  of  the  AAA  programs 
which  we  had  in  effect  in  this  country; 
in  many  of  which  programs  we  actually 
curtailed  the  production  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  placed  acreage  quotas  on  the 
farmers  themselves?  Are  you  not  now, 
by  putting  wool  under  section  22,  put¬ 
ting  a  commodity  in  there  which  never 
heretofore  has  been  placed  in  that 
category? 

Mr.  HOPE.  That  is  true,  but  we  are 
doing  it  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
his  letter  of  February  4,  in  which  he  re¬ 
quested  an  amendment  of  existing  law 
so  that  all  commodities  upon  which  there 
were  price-support  programs  could  be 
brought  in  under  section  22. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  other  words,  you 
have  not  solely  support-price  program 
commodities  in  section  22?  Now  in  ad¬ 
dition — 

Mr.  HOPE.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  his  letter  of  February  4  has  asked 
us  to  include  other  commodities  which 
were  in  the  same  category. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  has  consumed  31  minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Granger]. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  S. 
814  is  a  bill  having  for  its  purpose  the 
support  of  the  domestic  sheep  and  wool 
industry.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
this  legislation  is  necessary  to  save  this 
industry,  which  is  so  essential  to  clothe 
the  people  of  our  country.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  wool  industry,  in  and  of 
iiself,  is  not  large  in  comparison  with 
some  other  enterprises;  yet,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  it  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
well-being  and  security  of  our  country. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that,  personally,  I  have  no  direct  or  in¬ 
direct  interest  in  the  sheep  business,  and 
I  say  this  for  the  reason  that  sometimes 
Members  of  Congress  are  criticized  when 
they  sponsor  legislation  that  might  fur¬ 
ther  their  own  special  Interests.  The 
only  interest  I  have  is  the  interest  of  a 
great  number  of  people  whom  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  who  do  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  it,  as  well  as  the  general 
interest  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation. 


The  wool  industry  at  the  present  time 
is  a  sick  industry.  Contrary  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  belief,  the  sheep  industry  has  never 
been  a  flourishing  business.  Many  oper¬ 
ators  for  many  years  have  been  operat¬ 
ing  in  a  twilight  zone  of  uncertainty. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  I  think 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  is  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  subjected  to  too  much  poli¬ 
tics.  It  has  been  kicked  around  through 
periods  of  tariff  protection,  free  trade, 
and  Government  intervention  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  has  never  had  a  long-time 
period  of  uninterrupted  political  tinker¬ 
ing. 

This  industry  is  especially  important 
to  the  so-called  range  States  of  the  West 
because  of  the  fact  that  this  semiarid 
region,  the  deserts  and  mountains,  pro¬ 
duce  a  forage  crop  that  would  be  lost  to 
the  wealth  of  the*Nation  if  it  were  not 
harvested  by  sheep.  It  is  a  truth  and 
not  a  fiction  that  millions  of  acres  of 
grazing  lands  are  adaptable  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  sheep  which  are  not  adaptable  to 
the  production  of  any  other  kind  of  live¬ 
stock.  This  industry  has  played  a  tre¬ 
mendous  part  in  the  building  of  the  West. 
Many  of  the  small  towns  and  communi¬ 
ties  and  schools  are  very  much  depend¬ 
ent  upon  this  industry.  Many  communi¬ 
ties  could  not  carry  on  their  normal 
functions,  such  as  schools,  if  they  were 
denied  the  taxes  that  are  received  from 
this  source. 

This  legislation  proposes  to  do  these 
specific  things: 

Section  2:  (a)  This  section  directs  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  the  price  of  wool  to  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  continental  United  States 
and  Territories  until  December  31,  1948. 
The  support  price  is  the  price  at  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sup¬ 
ported  wool  in  1946 — approximately  42 
cents  per  pound,  grease  basis. 

(b)  This  section  authorizes  adjust¬ 
ments  in  support  prices  to  take  care  of 
various  grades  and  qualities  of  wool. 

Section  3:  Under  this  section,  certain 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938  are  made  applicable  to 
wool-support  operations.  These  sections 
have  no  substantial  bearing  on  the  sup¬ 
port  program  as  such.  In  substance, 
they  are  as  follows : 

First.  Section  385  makes  the  facts  with 
respect  to  any  loan  as  determined  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  final  and 
not  reviewable  by  any  other  governmen¬ 
tal  agency. 

Second.  Section  386  makes  inappli¬ 
cable  certain  sections  of  the  Criminal 
Code,  making  it  unlawful  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  participate  in  public  pay¬ 
ments  or  contracts. 

Third.  Section  368  relates  to  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  State,  county,  and  local  com¬ 
mittees,  extension  services  and  other  ap¬ 
proved  agencies,  and  to  the  recognition 
of  cooperative  associations  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  act. 

Section  4 :  With  respect  to  section  4  of 
the  present  bill,  the  chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Hope]  will  offer  an 
amendment  that  will  strike  section  4  in 
Its  entirety  and  insert  in  lieu  of  this 
section,  section  22,  subsections  A  and  B 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  as 
amended,  which  will  become  section  4, 


with  an  amendment  which  includes 
wool  among  other  commodities  specified 
under  the  act.  This  section  gives  the 
authority  to  the  President  whenever  he 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  one  or 
more  articles  are  being,  or  are  practically 
certain  to  be,  imported  into  the  United 
States  under  such  conditions  and  in 
sufficient  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend 
to  render  ineffective  or  materially  inter¬ 
fere  with  any  program  or  operation 
undertaken,  or  to  reduce  substantially 
the  amount  of  any  product  processed  in 
the  United  States  for  any  commodity 
subject  to  and  with  respect  to  which  any 
program  is  in  operation  under  this  title. 

In  other  words,  if  the  President  so 
finds,  after  an  Investigation  and  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
that  the  importation  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  would  tend  to  make  the  sup¬ 
port  program  ineffective,  he  may,  if  he 
so  desires,  impose  import  fees  in  such 
amounts  as  he  deems  advisable.  This 
section  is  further  amended  by  denying 
the  President  authority  to  impose  quotas. 
There  was  opposition  to  this  provision 
because  of  the  difiBculties  in  administra¬ 
tion,  and  so  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
make  quotas  not  applicable  to  wool  un¬ 
der  this  amendment.  This  provision 
simply  has  the  effect  of  adding  wool  to 
section  22  with  the  limitation  to  which 
I  have  just  referred. 

Section  5:  This  section  authorizes  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  until.De- 
cember  31, 1948,  to  dispose  of  wool  owned 
by  it  without  regard  to  any  restriction 
imposed  upon  it  by  law.  This  provision 
is  designed  to  free  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  from  the  prohibition  of  law 
which  now  prevents  it  from  selling  its 
wool  below  the  parity  price.  , 

Now  why  is  this  legislation  necessary? 
First,  for  the  ^reason  that  when  the 
enemy  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  it 
looked  as  if  he  might  over-run  the  whole 
Pacific,  thereby  cutting  off  the  supply  of 
wool  from  Australia,  the  Government  re¬ 
alized  the  danger  and  immediately  be¬ 
gan  to  purchase  and  ship  into  this  coun¬ 
try  great  quantities  of  Australian  wool. 
I  do  not  think  any  of  us  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  that  policy.  The  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  millions  of  pounds  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  wool  were  brought  here  and 
stored  in  our  warehouses  in  amounts  far 
in  excess  of  our  immediate  requirements. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  wool  stock¬ 
piling.  Not  only  was  a  stockpile  of  wool 
created,  but  immediately  wool  became 
the  first  commodity  to  be  brought  under 
price  control.  The  price  ceiling  was  so 
rigidly  held  that  the  price  of  wool  never 
had  an  opportimlty  to  rise  to  the  extent 
that  other  agricultural  commodities  have 
risen.  The  situation  became  so  acute 
that  there  was  no  market  whatsoever  for 
our  dom'estic  wool,  and  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Government,  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  in  1943, 
to  support  the  price  through  purchase 
of  all  our  domestic  wools.  Therefore, 
wool  became  the  first  war  casualty  and 
is  still  a  war  casualty,  just  as  much  as  a 
plant  built  and  used  for  war  pm’poses, 
and  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  likeli¬ 
hood  of  rescuing  it,  unless  the  pending 
legislation  is  passed  and  passed  imme¬ 
diately. 
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The  Secretary  of  Agricultm-e  advised 
the  producers  of  wool  that  the  purchase 
program  was  to  end  on  April  15,  unless 
he,  the  Secretary,  was  given  authority 
to  continue  the  present  program.  In 
the  main,  that  is  what  this  legislation 
proposes  to  do. 

Since  the  purchase  program  began  in 
1943,  the  Government  has  purchased 
more  than  1,250,000,000  pounds  of  w’ool. 
Of  this  amount,  considerably  more  than 
400,000,000  pounds  are  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
and  remain  unsold.  This  raises  the 
question  of  why  it  is  not  sold.  Pi’om  the 
beginning  of  this  program  in  1943,  the 
domestic  wool  purchased  was  resold  at 
ceiling  prices  for  domestic  wool.  Selling 
prices  were  reduced  in  November  1945, 
February  1946,  and  August  1946,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  use  of  domestic  wool  by  the 
mills.  However,  since  under  existing 
law.  Fifty-ninth  Statutes,  page  50,  1945, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  could 
not  sell  wool  at  less  than  parity,  it  al¬ 
most  brought  to  a  complete  stop  the  sale 
of  the  Government’s  wool.  What  hap¬ 
pened  was  that  the  Government  con¬ 
tinued  to  purchase  wool,  making  its  stock 
pile  higher  and  higher,  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  could  not  sell  at  below  parity 
or  in  competition  with  foreign  wool. 

This  is  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today,  and  the  legislation  we 
are  considering  provides  first  to  support 
the  price  of  wool  until  December  31, 
1948,  at  its  present  price,  which  price, 
in  my  opinion,  is  still  too  low  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  to  a  desirable  degree  the  wool-pro¬ 
ducing  industry. 

This  legislation  provides,  further,  the 
authorization  of  the  CCC  to  sell  do¬ 
mestic  wool  in  competition  with  foreign 
or  other  wool.  It  provides  for  the  im¬ 
position  of  import  fees  on  foreign  wool, 
if  the  President  finds  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  to  allow  domestic  wool  to  flow  into 
the  normal  channels  of  trade.  This 
provision,  I  think,  is  sound  and  equitable 
in  that  it  only  applies  to  commodities 
and  products  that  are  presently  being 
supported  by  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  it  will  in  no  wise  increase  the  cost 
of  clothing,  but  on  the  other  hand,  may 
actually  be  the  means  of  affording  to  the 
American  textile  industry  a  larger  selec¬ 
tion  of  wools  at  perhaps  a  cheaper  price. 

Even  without  the  imposition  of  a  fee, 
it  was  astounding  to  me  to  know  that 
wool  duties  for  the  last  6  years  have 
averaged  $112,700,000,  and  that  this  rep- 
;  resents  28.7  percent  of  all  duties  col- 
i  lected.  It  was  also  unbelievable  to  me 
'  that  $33,700,000  annually  from  wool 
duties  goes  into  section  32  funds.  The 
;  disposition  of  section  32  funds  is  en¬ 
lightening  indeed.  It  is  not  only  sur¬ 
prising,  but  unbelievabie,  that  in  the 
year  1946  $16,800,000  of  section  32  funds 
were  spent  on  the  development  of  cotton 
,  exportation  and  that  $3,255,000  was 
'  spent  on  diversion  of  cotton  markets  or 
development  of  additional  uses  for  cot- 
!  ton.  Of  course,  the  wool  producers 
fully  realize  the  benefits  they  have  had 
because  of  tariff  protection. 

Four  million  six  hundred  ninety-two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight 


dollars  of  section  32  funds  was  spent  in 
1946  in  developing  new  uses  for  Irish  po¬ 
tatoes.  Three  million  two  hundred 
thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-five  dollars  was  used  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  exports  of  wheat  flour,  and  $1,- 
200,000  was  used  for  exports  of  Irish  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  $80,000,000  went  to  the 
school’  lunch  program. 

Not  one  cent  was  spent  for  wool,  wool 
promotion,  wool  subsidy,  or  research. 
In  1946  a  total  of  $20,055,000  was  spent 
on  cotton  from  section  32  funds. 

I  think  these  figures  are  very  illuminat¬ 
ing  and  I  refer  to  them  only  to  offset 
some  of  the  propaganda  now  being  dis¬ 
seminated  by  the  wool  trade  with  respect 
to  the  terrific  drain  on  the  Treasury  that 
would  be  created  by  the  legislation  now 
pending.  Wool  tariffs  have  enriched  the 
United  States  Treasury  by  $121,300,000 
anually,  and  the  consuming  public  has 
benefited  by  the  lower  cost  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial.  It  would  require  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  this  $121,000,000  annually 
to  place  the  CCC  stock  pile  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis  with  foreign  wool.  In  fact, 
it  would  probably  require  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  amount  of  money  supplied 
to  section  32  from  wool  duty  funds  to 
have  done  the  job.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  whole  wool  policy  has  been  quite  a 
favorable  financial  investment  so  far  as 
the  Treasury  is  concerned. 

I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  and  able  Members  of  the 
House  from  New  England  the  fact  that 
the  range  country  of  the  West  and  the 
great  textile  industry  of  New  England 
have  a  common  interest  in  this  problem. 
Let  us  see  what  happens.  The  sheep  that 
produce  the  wool  graze  on  our  pasture 
lands  year  after  year,  depleting  the  soil, 
in  some  cases  causing  alarming  soil  ero¬ 
sion,  gradually  but  surely  making  it  less 
productive.  That  is  the  reason  why  we 
must  come  to  Congress  occasionally  and 
ask  for  a  pittance  in  the  way  of  appro¬ 
priations  to  be  used  in  reseeding  and 
conserving  the  soils  so  that  we  might 
continue  to  shear  the  wool  from  the 
sheep.  We  load  the  wool  on  railroad  cars, 
ship  it  back  to  Boston  and  other  great 
textile  centers,  where  somebody  is  hired 
to  wash  and  scour  it.  Yes,  sir,  the  Bos¬ 
ton  wool  speculators  tell  us  that  we  can¬ 
not  even  wash  it.  We  must  pay  the 
freight  on  100  pounds  of  wool  and  dirt, 
which,  when  the  scouring  boys  get 
through  with,  weighs  only  40  pounds. 
This  process,  I  assume,  furnishes  a  good 
deal  of  employment  to  workers  in  New 
England. 

The  wool  speculator  gets  his  toll.  The 
wool  is  finally  processed,  made  into 
cloth,  thence  into  clothing  of  all  kinds, 
and  sold  to  the  American  public.  There 
is  not  more  than  5  pounds  of  wool  in  a 
suit  of  clothes.  The  growers  of  the  wool 
receive  somewhere  between  $3  and  $6  for 
their  contribution  to  a  suit  of  clothes  that 
now  costs  $100.  Are  there  any  here  who 
would  say  that  the  producer  of  this  wool 
is  not  entitled  to  a  miserly  $5  as  his  cut 
out  of  a  $100  suit  of  clothes? 

Before  I  close,  I  want  to  emphasize 
again  to  you  Members  who  represent 
farming  communities — and  there  are  a 
lot  of  you— that  the  money  received  from 
tariff  on  wool  has  gone  into  so-called 


section  32  funds  v/here  it  has  been  used 
in  every  conceivable  v/ay  to  find  more 
uses,  and  new  markets  for  other  farm 
products,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  wool  has 
never  benefited  a  single  dime,  so  far  as 
these  funds  are  concerned,  in  the  field 
of  research. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  something 
be  done  for  this  great  industry  and  I 
trust  that  the  Members  here  will  recog¬ 
nize  the  justice  of  the  present  emer¬ 
gency  legislation,  as  well  as  recognizing 
that  immediate  permanent  legislation  is 
needed  and  should  be  enacted  to  make 
possible  a  profitable  Industry  and  stimu¬ 
late  the  further  economic  production  of 
a  farm  product  that  is  so  essential  to  the 
lives  and  well-being  of  the  American 
people. 

This  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  will  in  no 
wise,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  interfere  with 
or  abrogate  any  of  our  reciprocal  trade 
agreements.  Section  22,  if  adopted,  will 
simply  put  into  effect  legislation  to  cover 
wool  as  has  already  been  in  effect,  and 
the  President,  under  the  authority  given 
him,  has  imposed  quotas  on  other  farm 
commodities. 

This  legislation  is  not  what  the  wool 
people  want.  It  is  not  what  I  would  like 
to  see  them  get.  It  is  a  compromise,  and 
perhaps  the  best  we  can  get  at  this  «ime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  the  minority 
leader  and  the  minority  whip  were  in 
the  Chamber;  I  would  feel  better  about 
it,  because  there  are  people  out  in  the 
halls  who  are  getting  some  misinforma¬ 
tion  on  this  legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  this  legislation  that  we 
we  are  discussing  is  very  simple,  and  it 
is  a  very  practical  problem.  It  is  this 
simple,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  has  in  its  possession  nearly 
500,000,000  pounds  of  wool  which  it  can¬ 
not  sell.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing  this  legislation;  that  is  the  only 
reason  this  bill  is  here.  The  question  of 
tariff  and  other  matters  are  beside  the 
point. 

I  have  been  studying  this  question 
along  with  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
for  the  last  2  years  endeavoring  to  find 
ways  and  means  whereby  we  could  dis¬ 
pose  of  this  wool.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  fair  question  to  ^sk  how  the  Govern¬ 
ment  got  the  wool  and  why  it  cannot 
sell  it.  I  think  those  questions  have  been 
discussed. 

We  started  to  get  this  large  stock  pile 
of  wool  when  the  Japs  struck  at  Pearl 
Harbor.-  Our  Government,  and  I  think 
properly  so,  imported  all  the  wool  they 
could  purchase  from  Australia  and 
brought  it  into  the  United  States  for 
military  reasons.  Tliat  was  the  thing 
that  started  the  great  stock  pile  of  wool. 
That,  of  course,  immediately  closed  the 
market  to  the  local  producers  of  wool. 
There  was  no  place  they  could  sell  it,  so 
it  was  the  Government  which  went  to 
their  rescue  and  bought  their  wool  at 
a  price  that  was  fixed  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  and  that  price  has 
been  held  under  strict  control  until  price 
control  went  out  of  existence.  The  price 
of  wool  has  never  risen  as  the  price  of 
other  commodities  has;  it  has  been  held. 
Tha.t  is  how  we  got  the  wool  in  the  first 
place. 
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Why  can  we  not  sell  It?  We  did  sell 
some  of  this  wool,  or  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  sold  some  of  it  as 
long  as  it  could  be  sold  at  the  world 
price.  Then  2  years  ago  when  the  parity 
price  on  domestic  wool  rose  until  it  got 
above  the  world  market  price,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  prohibited  from  selling  it. 
That  is  the  situation  we  are  in  today  and 
the  only  reason  this  legislation  is  here. 
There  are  two  or  three  other  things  I 
wish  to  say  about  the  wool  situation. 

What  should  the  Congress  do?  We  all 
concede  the  stock  pile  should  be  sold  at 
some  price  to  somebody.  What  should 
be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  this  wool?  Should  it  be  sold 
at  some  price  below  parity  and  have  the 
Federal  Government  assume  the  whole 
burden  of  the  sale  which  might  run,  I 
am  told  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000,000? 
Or  should  some  restraint  be  placed  upon 
the  importation  of  wool  until  this  stock 
pile  is  disposed  of?  That  is  not  a  diffi¬ 
cult  question  to  understand.  What 
should  be  done  about  it?  Should  we  al¬ 
low  wool  to  keep  piling  up  in  our  coun¬ 
try  and  try  to  sell  this  wool  we  have  in 
competition  with  foreign  wool  or  would 
it  be  good  business  to  simply  impose  a 
fee  to  raise  the  price  of  the  imported  wool 
to  a  point  where  our  wool  can  be  sold? 
I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  fee  is  the  sound,  practical 
thing  to  do  in  this  emergency,  because 
this  is  emergency  legislation.  It  will  only 
run  until  the  commodities  under  the 
Steagall  amendment  go  out  of  existence 
on  December  31,  1948. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  a  word 
about  an  amendment  that  will  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
[Mr.  Herter].  The  Herter  amendment, 
of  course,  is  the  crux  of  this  whole  busi¬ 
ness.  The  so-called  Herter  amendment 
would  simply  mean,  if  the  House  should 
adopt  it,  that  the  price  of  wool  in  the 
grease  would  drop  anywhere  from  5  to 
6  cents  a  pound.  This  House  does  not 
want  to  do  that  I  am  sure.  You  would 
r.ot  think  of  doing  that  to  any  other  farm 
commodity  and  I  do  not  think  you  are 
going  to  do  it  in  connection  with  this 
wool  program.  I  challenge  any  one  on 
the  floor  to  question  the  statement  that 
if  the  Herter  amendment  is  adopted  the 
price  of  wool  would  drop  at  least  4  or  5 
cents  per  pound  immediately.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  since  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  ceased  to  buy  wool  there  are 
buyers  all  over  the  country  buying  this 
wool  for  around  28  and  26  cents  a  pound 
because  there  is  not  a  support  program. 
If  the  House  wants  to  follov/  that  reason¬ 
ing  and  do  this  great  injustice  to  the 
wool  industry  it  will  have  that  opportu¬ 
nity  today. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  has  made  a  very  fine  state¬ 
ment  of  fact  in  respect  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  what  brought  about  this  present 
condition  with  respect  to  wool.  It  seems 
to  me  he  has  developed  with  great  em¬ 
phasis  and  force  and  fact  we  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  let  the  loss  that  might  be  en¬ 
tailed  by  the  adoption  of  such  an  amend¬ 


ment  as  he  just  discussed  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
come  about  because  that  loss  would  fall 
upon  the  owners  of  the  lambs  and  sheep, 
many  of  whom  depend  upon  the  growth 
of  those  animals  for  a  living,  selling  the 
wool  on  the  wool  market  and  the  lamb 
crop  for  food  that  our  people  all  over 
this  country  use. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  The  gentleman  is  ab¬ 
solutely  right. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  I  am  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  the  protection  or  the 
preservation  of  American  production  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  of  which 
wool  is  one.  I  would  like  the  gentleman’s 
opinion  as  to  what  the  effect  would  be 
upon  American  production  if  that  reduc¬ 
tion  in  price  were  permitted  or  forced 
upon  the  wool  growers  of  America? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Well,  if  I  understand 
the  gentleman’s  question  correctly,  it 
would  break  the  wool  growers  and,  fur¬ 
ther  than  that,  it  would  do  violence  to 
the  program  the  gentleman  is  trying  to 
and  has  advocated  with  respect  to  the 
stock  piling  of  minerals  and  other  mate¬ 
rials.  It  would  destroy  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  BARRE’TT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Under  the  present 
price  which  has  prevailed  ever  since  Pearl 
Harbor  the  Tariff  Commission  has  re¬ 
ported  that  the  wool  growers  lost  9^4 
cents  a  pound,  during  1946,  and  more  for 
the  two  preceding  years,  and  that  if  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Herter] 
is  adopted,  it  will  result  in  an  additional 
loss  of  4  or  4^4  cents  a  pound,  which  will 
most  certainly  accelerate  the  reduction 
in  the  sheep  herds  of  this  country. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  has  expired. 

(Mr.  GRANGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  couple  of  weeks  this  Con¬ 
gress  has  gone  on  record,  after  a  lot  of 
skirmishes'  and,  at  times,  bitter  denun¬ 
ciations  of  other  countries,  as  being  in 
favor  of  this  country’s  cooperation  with 
other  nations  of  the  world  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  a  permanent  peace. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  policy  of  international 
cooperation. 

This  bill  flies  directly  in  the  face  of 
that  declared  policy  of  cooperation.  It 
harks  back  to  the  days  of  high  tariff 
walls  and  is  formal  notice  to  other  na¬ 
tions  to  keep  out  of  here  with  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  it  will  serve  no  good  purpose. 

For  several  years  we  have  had  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  aimed  at 
fostering  cooperation  among  nations 
and  intended  to  break  down  artificial 
trade  barriers. 


These  trade  agreements  have  been 
praised,  and  they  have  been  damned.  I 
don’t  think  this  is  the  place  to  attack  or 
defend  that  program,  but  I  do  want  to 
say  that  if  this  bill  is  enacted,  then  every 
other  industry  will  be  asleep  on  its  feet 
if  it  does  not  come  in  here  and  demand 
more  and  more  tariff  protection. 

This  is  a  back-handed  slap  at  the  re- 
ciprocal-trade-agreements  policy,  and, 
if  enacted,  it  will  be  tantamount  to  en¬ 
couraging  other  Nations  to  erect  similar 
trade  barriers  of  their  own. 

This  bill,  if  it  becomes  law,  will  be  a 
positive  declaration  that  we  are  insin¬ 
cere  when  we  talk  about  our  desire  to 
cooperate  in  the  development  of  inter¬ 
national  trade.  It  will  be  added  ammu¬ 
nition  for  those  who  claim  we  are  impe¬ 
rialists — that  we  are  interested  in  world 
affairs  only  for  what  we  can  get  out  of  it. 

It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  this 
issue  should  arise  in  the  case  of  wool. 
Domestic  wool  accounts  for  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  one  percent  of  our  national  in¬ 
come.  But,  it  makes  up  more  than  95 
percent  of  the  dutiable  imports  into  the 
United  States  from  Australia.  Forty 
percent  of  our  imports  from  New  Zealand 
and  37  percent  from  South  Africa  are 
wool.  These  Commonwealths  have  been 
interested  in  the  British  trade  prefer¬ 
ences.  We  have  been  trying  to  break 
down  that  system  and  we  have  made 
progress.  If  we  repudiate  our  noble  de¬ 
clarations  in  this  manner,  then  we  might 
as  well  kiss  good-bye  to  our  hopes  of 
breaking  up  these  Empire  preferences. 

There  is  another,  and  highly  impor¬ 
tant,  consideration.  In  my  district  wool¬ 
en  mills  are  closed.  Many  talk  about  the 
possibilities  of  a  depression.  It  is  already 
squeezing  the  woolen  industry.  Prices 
are  too  high  and  people  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  the  products  of  the  woolen 
mills.  The  president  pleads  for  price  re¬ 
ductions  and  all  of  us  know  we  face 
mighty  serious  times  unless  prices  do 
come  down. 

Yet,  here  is  a  plan  to  guarantee  the 
present  high  prices — and  if  possible,  to 
force  woolen  prices  still  higher.  What 
prospects  are  there  for  the  woolen  manu¬ 
facturer?  He  is  above  the  market  now. 
Why  should  he  risk  everything  in  the 
face  of  these  possibilities? 

Men  and  women — employees,  of  woolen 
mills — are  walking  the  streets.  And  this 
bill  proposes  a  proclamation  of  death  for 
the  woolen  industry  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time  it  will  effectively  pre¬ 
vent  the  consumer — already  sorely  tried 
by  high  prices — from  purchasing  badly 
needed  woolen  articles. 

This  legislation  is  bad  business.  I  can 
find  no  justification  for  it.  For  many 
reasons — but  particularly  the  importance 
of  domestic  well-being  and  international 
honesty — it  should  be  soundly  defeated. 

(Mr.  FOGARTY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Forand]. 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  so  many  reasons  for  my  opposition 
to  this  bill,  S.  814,  that  I  find  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  in  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal 
to  bring  out  all  its  defects.  Seldom  has 
legislation  been  considered  by  this  House 
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with  greater  possibilities  of  far-reaching 
repercussions,  both  domestically  and  in¬ 
ternationally.  Let  us  consider  the  latter 
for  a  moment. 

Last  April  10  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Clayton  went  to  Geneva  to  try  to  work 
out  with  17  other  nations  a  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  foundation  for  peace.  As  a  part 
of  this  program  the  other  nations  were 
asked  to  join  us  in  reducing  barriers  to 
trade.  As  the  President  advised  the 
American  public  in  his  speech  on  March 
6,  1947,  at  Baylor  University: 

At  this  particular  time,  the  whole  world 
Is  concentrating  much  of  its  thought  and 
energy  on  attaining  the  objectives  of  peace 
and  freedom.  These  objectives  are  bound  up 
completely  with  a  third  objective— reestab¬ 
lishment  of  world  trade.  In  fact  the  three — 
peace,  freedom  and  world  trade — are  insepa¬ 
rable.  The  grave  lessons  of  the  past  have 
proved  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  among  these  17  nations 
at  Geneva  are  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  These 
nations  and  the  others  among  the  17  na¬ 
tions  had  the  assurance  that  Mr.  Clayton 
and  his  representatives  were  free  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  reciprocal  trade  agreements  deal¬ 
ing  with  wool.  I  understand  that  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  our  farm 
income  comes  from  wool,  but  wool  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  in  the  world  trade  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Africa,  and  provides  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  source  of  dollar  exchange  with 
which  to  buy  American  exports.  Conse¬ 
quently,  if  we  impose  -new  barriers — bar¬ 
riers  above  the  existing  tariff  of  34  cents 
a  pound — we  cannot  escape  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  economic  isolationism  that  is 
sure  to  be  cast  upon  this  country. 

Even  without  these  overwhelming  in¬ 
ternational  ramifications,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  bill  is  a  blow  to  the  American  econ¬ 
omy  as  a  whole. 

Why  should  the  woolen  and  worsted  in¬ 
dustries  of  Rhode  Island  bear  the  brunt 
of  a  support  program  for  wool  nearly 
double  the  average  price  of  22  cents  per 
pound  paid  in  1939,  the  year  before  the 
war.  Prices  on  other  farm  commodities 
are  supported  at  only  90  percent  of  parity. 
The  wool  manufacturers  of  my  State  can¬ 
not  possibly  buy  wool  at  42  cents  a  pound 
and  sell  it  to  cloth  makers  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  market  with  other  types  of  cloth.  If 
the  demand  for  woolen  cloth  declines  the 
workers  in  these  mills,  the  mill  owners, 
wool  buyers  and  traders  all  along  the 
line,  and  ultimately  the  growers  of  wool 
will  suffer.  And  at  the  bottom  of  the 
heap  let  us  not  forget  the  consumers  of 
woolens  who  would  be  required  to  pay  the 
artificially  infiated  prices  until  they  find 
an  available  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  of  April 
22,  1947,  which  indicates  the  disastrous 
effects  enactment  of  this  bill  would  have 
upon  the  Rhode  Island  wool  trade: 

Federal  Measure  Threatens  Jobs  in  Rhode 
Island  Wool  Trade — Mill  Owners,  Traders, 
AND  Buyers  Think  Government  May  Walk 
IN  ON  Heavy-Employing  Industry  Under 
Terms  of  Bill  Adopted  by  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee 

(By  Donald  I.  Rogers) 

The  Government  may  walk  in  on  Rhode 
Island’s  Important,  heavy-employing,  woolen 
and  worsted  Industry. 


Mill  owners,  wool  buyers,  and  traders — 
who  collectively  provide  tens  of  thousands  of 
Jobs  in  this  State  and  pay  some  of  the  top 
wages  in  textiles — see  this  threat  in  proposed 
legislation  which  is  scheduled  for  action  in 
Congress  sometime  this  week. 

Men  who  buy  wool  and  sell  it  to  the  textile 
Industry  fear  they  are  heading  for  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed.  Succeeding  them  In 
business,  they  say,  will  be  the  United  States 
Government. 

This  pending  legislation,  which  is  sending 
chills  through  the  Industry  and  is  causing 
wldescale  girding  for  battle,  goes  under  the 
name  of  the  Robertson  bill. 

It  has  already  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  will  receive 
the  support  of  the  agriculture  bloc  when  it 
comes  to  a  vote. 

It  would: 

Place  all  control  over  the  price  of  wool, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  in  the  hands  of 
one  man,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Require  the  Government  to  support  the 
price  of  domestic  wool  at  not  less  than  its 
support  price  of  1946,  which  was  about  42 
cents  a  pound — hlghe^  in  history; 

-  Provide  for  floor  taxes  on  existing  mill  in¬ 
ventories  of  wool  up  to  60  percent  of  value; 
additional  import  pees 

Levy  additional  Import  fees  on  foreign 
v/ools  on  top  of  the  present  tariff  of  34  cents 
a  pound;  and 

Provide  for  fines  up  to  $10,000  or  a  year  in 
Jail  to  American  businessmen  who  do  not 
comply  with  these  provisions. 

Local  wool  men  say  it  would  do  more  than 
that,  that  it  would  upset  the  wool  trading 
business  as  it  has  never  been  upset  before. 
If  this  is  true,  it  would  be  an  economic  catas¬ 
trophe  which  would  hit  hard  at  Rhode  Island 
and  all  New  England. 

Government  monopoly  of  the  wool  market 
was  a  wartime  expedient  which  wool  men  say 
has  outworn  its  usefulness.  But  that  section 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  has  its 
ear  attuped  to  the  strong  voice  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  from  the  West  and  South¬ 
west  want  continued  Federal  control  of  wool. 

Four  years  ago  the  Government,  in  the 
middle  of  the  war,  started  buying  all  do¬ 
mestically  produced  wool.  It  has  continued 
this  practice  ever  since. 

“SOMEONE  MOVED  IN” 

Private  merchants  who  buy  and  sell  wool 
turned  to  the  huge  imports  of  foreign  wool 
which  have  been  flooding  the  country  since 
1940. 

Now  the  boom  is  past.  The  Imports  are 
tapering  off.  Merchants  some  time  ago 
started  looking  back  toward  their  homes  to 
resume  their  war-neglected  domestic  busi¬ 
ness.  But  someone  moved  in  during  their 
absence,  someone  who  acts  as  though  he’s 
going  to  stay — Uncle  Sam. 

The  Robertson  bill  gives  Uncle  Sam  the 
lease  to  this  property.  Government  support 
of  the  wool  at  the  1946  price  (wool  men  call 
it  a  “super-price”)  of  42  cents  a  pound  will 
mean  simply  that  the  Government  will  take 
over  United  States  production,  declare  the 
worried  wool  merchants. 

The  woolen  branch  of  the  textile  industry 
has  been  hard  hit  by  over-production.  The 
worsted  section  now  geared  to  full-tilt  ca¬ 
pacity  to  meet  extremely  high  demands,  must 
eventually  face  drastic  cutbacks. 

The  wool  merchants  lament  that  they  can¬ 
not  possibly  buy  wool  at  42  cents  a  pound 
and  sell  it  to  cloth  makers  who  must  produce 
for  a  competitive  market,  without  being  in¬ 
undated  with  red  ink. 

Prices  on  other  United  States  commodities 
are  supported  at  90  percent  of  parity.  Wool 
was  one  of  these  favored  commodities  until 
the  war  came  along. 

New  England  wool  men  who  must  after  all 
do  business  with  the  sheep  ranchers,  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  growers’  demands  for  pro¬ 
tection  from  cheap,  foreign  wool. 

But  they  think  90  percent  of  parity  would 
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be  ample.  They  revolt  at  the  proposed  guar¬ 
anty  of  42  cents  for  2  years. 

Parity  gives  growers  prices  representing 
1909-14  buying  power. 

PREWAR  PRICES 

In  1939,  the  year  before  the  war,  the  aver¬ 
age  price  paid  for  wool  was  a  little  over  22 
cents  a  pound. 

Between  the  two  World  Wars  the  average 
price  was  26  cents. 

Parity  prices  change  from  month  to 
month;  they  fall  when  the  prices  of  manu¬ 
factured  items  fall,  rise  when  they  rise. 

It’s  a  whole  lot  different,  say  the  wool 
merchants,  when  you  support  a  price  at  a 
fixed  level,  “come  hell  or  high  water.” 

While  other  commodities  are  supported  at 
90  percent  of  parity,  the  present  parity  price 
for  wool  is  somewhat  under  the  42-cent  sup¬ 
port  price  guaranteed  by  the  Government. 
The  42  cents  is  actually  more  than  100  per¬ 
cent  of  parity.  A  year  ago  the  parity  price 
was  32.9  cents.  j 

If  the  prices  of  manufactured  it4ms  should 
drop  to  last  year’s  level  (and  in  a  declining 
market,  thla  is  held  likely)  the  42-cent  wool 
would  be  127  percent  of  parity. 

’This  would  prevail  while  other  commodi¬ 
ties  were  pegged  at  90  percent  of  parity  on 
the  declining  market. 

Why,  ask  the  dealers,  must  wool  be  so  fa¬ 
vored  when  other  commodities  are  not? 

Parity  is  a  bottom  guaranteed  -by  the 
Government.  It  Is  not  a  pegged  top  price. 

PRICES  COMPARED 

Without  the  questionable  benefit  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  monopoly  the  wool  merchants  paid 
fair  prices  for  their  wool,  they  contend. 
They  have  figures  which  show  that  the  sheep 
ranchers,  between  the  two  wars,  got  on  an 
average  more  than  96  percent  of  parity  for 
their  wool.  For  7  years  the  price  was  over 
115  percent  of  parity. 

What  happened  meantime  to  the  other 
basic  commodities? 

The  average  price  from  1921  to  1940  was 
only  77  percent  of  parity  for  the  six  basic 
commodities — cotton,  corn,  wheat,  tobacco, 
rice,  and  peanuts. 

In  view  of  this,  demand  the  angry  wool 
merchants,  why  must  wool  be  singled  out 
for  financial  boondogling. 

Here  in  Rhode  Island,  a  wool  dealer  must 
either  make  his  way  in  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ket  or  go  out  of  business.  If  a  textile  mill 
doesn’t  operate  successfully,  it  rilust  close 
down. 

Now  the  Government,  charge  local  deal¬ 
ers,  proposes  to  Insure  the  Incomes  of  wool 
growers  at  unwarranted  high  levels  at  the 
expense  of  the  wool  merchants  and  the  wool 
and  worsted  cloth  makers. 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION 

Yet  the  Government  is  on  the  record  as 
being  against  protection.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  is  now  meeting  with  United  Nations 
members  at  the  International  Trade  Organi¬ 
zation  in  Geneva  trying  to  lower  protective 
tariffs. 

Among  tariffs  to  be  reduced  are  those  which 
protect  the  textile  Industry  from  low-priced 
foreign  goods. 

Apparently,  said  one  indignant  local  wool 
man,  the  Government  is  against  protection 
only  when  it  applies  to  an  industry,  not  when 
it  applies  to  a  commodity. 

The  need  for  piling  up  huge  wool  surpluses? 

During  this  recent  4-year  buying  spree,  the 
Government  grabbed  every  ounce  of  wool  it 
could  lay  its  hands  on.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  year  the  mountain  of  fleece  totaled 
480,000,000  pounds — nearly  a  full  year’s  needs 
at  the  prewar  consumption  rate. 

While  the  Government  held  onto  this 
mountain  of  fleece  and  sought  more,  textile 
mills  did  business  as  usual  through  the  wool 
merchants  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  who  were  buying  from  abroad. 

As  a  result,  they  used  3  pounds  of  foreign 
wool  to  every  pound  of  domestic  wool. 
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In  prewar  years,  before  the  Government 
took  over  this  middleman’s  job  of  buying 
wool,  the  opposite  was  true.  Consumption 
was  at  the  rate  of  3  pounds  of  domestic  to 
1  pound  of  foreign  wool. 

WORLD  WOOL  SURPLUS 

Prices  on  other  commodities  are  high — well 
above  the  farm  bloc’s  former  Ideal  parity 
level.  That’s  because  there  Is  a  world  short¬ 
age  of  most  commodities. 

Not  so  with  wool.  There’s  a  huge  world 
surplus. 

The  Robertson  bill  attempts  to  increase 
prices  while  surpluses  pile  up. 

Inserted  in  the  measure  Is  a  supplementary 
provision  allowing  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  sell  wool  from  the  480,000,000- 
pound  stock  pile  at  prices  competitive  with 
the  foreign  wool. 

When  the  average  citizen  goes  to  buy  a 
suit  or  other  wool  or  worsted  Item,  this  should 
please  him. 

But  he’ll  feel  it  on  March  15 — Income-tax 
day. 

For  the  CCC  would  continue  to  buy  do¬ 
mestic  clip  at  the  42-cent  level  and  sell  it  at 
the  prevailing  world  price. 

The  loss  is  to  be  passed  along  to  the  United 
States  Treasury;  from  the  Treasury  it’ll  be 
passed  along  to  every  United  States  citizen. 

In  conclusion,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  not 
only  the  practicable  idealism  of  expand¬ 
ing  world  trade  on  a  reciprocal  basis  is 
an  essential  framework  for  peace,  but 
also  that  hard-headed  business  consider¬ 
ation  within  our  own  country,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
require  the  defeat  of  this  bill. 

(Mr.  FORAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jdeld 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Eberharter]. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  believe  that  everyone  concedes  that  the 
provision  in  this  bill  for  the  imposition 
of  an  import  fee  or  duty  on  wool  would 
actually  wreck  the  Conference  that  has 
been  carried  on  and  is  now  temporarily 
suspended  at  Geneva.  The  passage  of 
this  bill  would  certainly  justify  criticism 
by  delegates  of  other  countries  to  that 
Conference,  and  they  would  have  every 
right  to  question  the  good  faith  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

If  you  want  further  proof  of  that, 
think  of  the  fact  that  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Clayton  returned  home  from  Gen¬ 
eva  solely  because  this  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  and  the  committee  had  reported 
it  favorably.  The  head  of  the  Australian 
delegation  to  the  Conference  at  Geneva 
went  back  to  Australia  to  get  special  in¬ 
struction  from  that  country  with  regard 
to  his  conduct  and  his  suggestions  and 
his  trading  powers  at  Geneva  because 
this  bill  was  introduced  and  reported 
favorably  by  the  committee. 

The  question  before  the  House  today, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  whether  we  should 
pass  this  bill  after  only  3  hours  of  gen¬ 
eral  debate  without  any  study  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  this 
House,  the  committee  that  really  has  jur¬ 
isdiction  over  import  duties,  import  fees 
and  tariffs,  and  the  ^  reciprocal-trade 
agreements  program.  We  have  been 
holding  hearings  on  this  and  related  sub¬ 
jects  for  2  months,  and  here  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture,  which  is  not  expected 
to  know  too  much  about  import  duties 


and  tariffs,  generally,  does  not  even  have 
a  hearing  on  this  subject  of  the  import 
duty  provided  in  this  bill.  The  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  bill,  as  I  understand,  were 
not  known  to  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER!  I  decline  to  yield 
at  this  time.  When  I  have  finished  my 
statement  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

The  passage  of  this  sort  of  legislation 
after  3  hours  of  general  debate  is  quite  a 
contrast  with  the  time  spent  on  the  bills 
with  respect  to  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  and  other  countries  in  Europe.  A  few 
days  ago  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  issued  statements 
with  respect  to  the  week  of  May  18  to  24, 
which  is  known  as  World  Trade  Week.  Is 
it  not  ironical  that  this  House  might  this 
very  week  pass  this  legislation  which  will 
wreck  any  possibility  of  increasing  world 
trade  and  good  will?  Everybody  knows 
that  the  United  States  cannot  be  pros¬ 
perous  if  we  are  shut  out  of  world  mar¬ 
kets,  and  this  is  one  of  the  types  of  legis¬ 
lation  which  will  cause  reaction  from 
practically  every  country  in  the  world, 
because  they  will  have  no  faith  in  the 
international  trade  policy  of  the  United 
States.  They  will  rightly  be  fearful  that 
any  time  some  industry  in  this  country 
is  suffering  from  perhaps  some  tempo¬ 
rary  maladjustment  it  will  come  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  get 
relief  through  tariff  barriers  or  some 
other  form  of  special  restriction  on  im¬ 
ports. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  Republi¬ 
can  side  mentioned  that  he  would  like  to 
go  back  to  the  good  old  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  days.  That  system  never  worked. 
The  people  of  the  country  do  not  want 
to  go  back  to  that  system.  As  I  said 
before,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  have  in¬ 
ternational  trade  and  we  must  have  in¬ 
ternational  good  will  in  order  for  America 
to  be  prosperous. 

This  is  a  more  serious  matter  than 
many  of  the  Members  of  the  House  real¬ 
ize.  I  know  some  Members  are  seriously 
concerned  about  it,  but  they  somehow 
just  feel  that  they  are  not  able  to  take  an 
active  part  in  defeating  it.  I  think  we 
ought  here  to  consider  the  seriousness  of 
this  proposal.  I  think  we  Members 
ought  all  to  join  in  bipartisan  support  of 
the  policy  of  this  administration  for  ex¬ 
panded  international  trade,  the  same  as 
we  have  bipartisan  support  of  the  for¬ 
eign  political  policy  of  the  Government. 
One  is  joined  to  the  other.  You  cannot 
separate  them.  If  this  measure  passes 
and  becomes  law  it  will  have  a  tremen¬ 
dous  effect  in  enclosing  the  United  States 
in  a  fence  so  that  our  products  cannot  be 
exported  profitably  to  other  countries  of 
the  world.  It  will  cause  business  reces¬ 
sion,  it  will  cause  unemployment,  because 
we  know  that  for  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  prosperous  we  have  to 
export  at  least  10  percent  of  our  produc¬ 
tion.  If  we  start  throwing  up  barriers  of 
this  sort  other  countries  will  do  exactly 
what  they  did  after  we  passed  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  bill.  That  is  something  I 
am  sure  the  country  does  not  want  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 


Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  two  additional  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  simply  wanted  to  call 
the  gentleman’s  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  did  hold 
hearings  on  this  question  and  we  had 
before  us  for  almost  2  days  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  a  representative  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  because  we  had  before  us  two 
bills,  one  by  the  gentleman  from  Wyom¬ 
ing  [Mr.  Barrett]  and  one  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hill],  which 
imposed  import  quotas.  The  committee 
did  go  into  that  question  during  the  hear¬ 
ings. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  do  not  want  to 
make  a  misstatement,  but  I  understand, 
although  I  may  be  wrong,  that  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  amend¬ 
ments  proposed  to  the  bill  as  now  re¬ 
ported  out  were  not  considered  by  the 
State  Department  and  that  they  thought 
the  situation  was  therefore  different 
from  what  it  was  at  the  time  that  the 
representative  of  the  State  Department 
testified. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOPE.  This  particular  amend¬ 
ment  was  not  included  in  the  bill  that 
we  considered,  but  exactly  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  of  an  import  quota  was  in  the  bill 
and  is  dealt  with  in  the  amendment  to 
section  22.  Therefore,  that  question  was 
considered  directly. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  There  evidently 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kansas  on  that  particular 
point  as  to  the  principle  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Utah  [Mr.  Gr.anger]. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  appreciate 
what  the  gentleman  has  said  on  this 
matter  of  wool  which  we  are  now  dis¬ 
cussing.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  there 
was  almost  an  embargo  placed  upon  our 
own  domestic  wool  and  that  Great 
Britain  had  frfee  access  to  our  market 
while  our  boys  were  out  fighting  to  help 
win  the  war  and  Great  Britain  took  over 
the  whole  market  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  So  far  as  the 
particular  facts  on  the  wool  situation  are 
concerned,  I  have  sympathy  with  the 
wool  growers  of  this  country,  but  I  say 
this  is  not  the  way  to  take  care  of  it. 
I  am  certain  that  at  Geneva  some  ar¬ 
rangement  can  be  made  so  that  the  wool 
growers  of  this  country  would  be  pro¬ 
tected.  The  fact  that  the  Government 
has  all  of  this  wool  on  hand,  I  think, 
should  be  charged  to  the  cost  of  the  war. 
The  United  States  should  bear  the  loss 
because  we  brought  wool  in  as  a  military 
necessity.  The  farmers  should  not  lose 
by  it.  But  I  say  the  principle  of  ex¬ 
panding  international  trade  should  not 
be  wrecked  to  save  the  wool  growers  of 
this  country.  It  could  be  handled  in 
some  other  way. 
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Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  gentleman’s  attention  the  testimony 
of  the  gentleman  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  before  our  committee  on  this  very 
thing.  Listen  to  what  he  says; 

The  point  of  view  of  the  administration 
with  respect  to  wool  is  contained  in  a  letter 
from  the  President  to  a  Special  Committee  To 
Investigate  the  Production,  Transportation, 
and  Marketing  of  Wool,  dated  March  11,  1946. 
This  letter,  and  the  accompanying  memo¬ 
randum,  point  out  that  a  program  which 
would  best  serve  the  long-run  welfare  of  the 
wool  producers,  protect  the  interests  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  the  general  public,  and  encourage 
beneficial  trade  relationships  with  foreign 
countries  would  contain  the  following  fea¬ 
tures;  (1)  Support  for  wool  equivalent  to 
that  granted  other  important  agricultural 
commodities;  (2)  sale  of  domestia  wool  at 
prices  competltve  with  the  duty  paid  import 
price  of  foreign  wools. 

That  is  the  statement  of  the  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  State  Department  before  our 
committee  not  6  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Why,  certainly. 
The  matter  could  be  worked  out.  But 
the  indisputable  fact  is  that  the  State 
Department  is  opposed  to  this  bill  in  its 
present  form,  and  for  the  very  good  rea¬ 
son  that  the  bill  now  is  in  such  shape 
that  it  will  wreck  the  international  trade 
conference  going  on  in  Geneva  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  May  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  Senate 
version  of  this  bill  takes  care  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  understand  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  is  not  nearly  so 
disastrous  to  international  trade  and 
that  it  would  take  care  of  the  farmers 
and  wool  growers. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  Senate  version  of 
the  bill  is  acceptable  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  The  gentleman  from  Colo¬ 
rado,  I  am  quite  sure,  is  leaving  an  er¬ 
roneous  impression  with  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  House  when  he  states  that 
the  testimony  which  he  read  contem¬ 
plated  import  fees  such  as  we  are  now 
considering. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  helping  me  out  on  that 
particular  phase  of  the  problem  because 
I  am  not  a  member  of  that  committee 
and  have  not  had  access  to  all  the  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Eberharter]  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Hill]. 

(Mr.  HILL  asked  and  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
i^dn^i'lcs  ) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Eber¬ 
harter]  offered  a  criticism  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ago  that  we  were  only  devoting 
3  hours  today  to  this  bill,  while  we  gave 


plenty  of  time,  a  few  days,  to  the  bill 
providing  for  the  Turkish-Greek  loan. 
I  want  to  say  there  is  a  reason  for  it, 
because  that  bill  was  for  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  3  hours  Is  plenty  of  time  to 
consider  America. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  asked 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Eberharter]  to  yield  in  order  to  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  under¬ 
estimates  Mr.  Clayton.  If  Mr.  Clajiton 
can  go  to  Geneva  and  can  make  those 
delegates  from  18  countries  believe  that 
our  present  administration  has  put  an 
embargo  on  tobacco  seed  going  out  of 
this  country,  and  can  pay  an  export 
subsidy  on  cotton  and  can  erect  two 
embargoes  on  cotton  coming  into  this 
country,  and  can  put  an  embargo  on 
wheat  coming  into  this  country,  I  should 
think  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  con¬ 
vince  the  delegates  of  those  18  countries 
that  what  little  we  do  with  wool  will  not 
have  much  effect.  They  have  been  able 
to  sell  the  American  people  and  make 
them  believe  they  are  carrying  on  a 
reciprocal-trade  program  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Kindred  Women’s 
Club  and  the  Woman  Voters’  League 
have  been  deceived  Into  believing  that. 
I  think  Mr.  Clayton  ought  to  be  able  to 
pull  the  wool  over  their  eyes  over  there 
a  little. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  close  out  the 
statement  from  the  State  Department, 
the  State  Department  sent  a  young  man 
up  there  who  knew  just  as  much  about 
wool  as  some  of  the  folks  our  good  friend 
from  Wisconsin  was-  talking  about.  What 
I  read  was  the  statement  he  made  to 
our  committee.  I  do  not  know  what  he 
meant  by  it,  because  I  cannot  interpret 
what  is  in  some  other  man’s  mind.  I 
have  trouble  enough  with  my  own.  So 
the  State  Department  did  support  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  Of  course,  they 
want  to  approach  it  now  from  another 
angle. 

I  agree  with  our  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  [Mr.  Hope],  first,  that  this  is  emer¬ 
gency  and  critical  legislation.  I,  for  one, 
cannot  see  how  this  Congress  can  escape 
its  responsibility  in  the  passage  of  such 
legislation  as  is  offered  to  you  this  after¬ 
noon  by  our  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
I  would  like  to  say  first.  How  did  we  get 
into  this  position?  Was  it  overnight? 
Is  it  suddenly — something  that  has  caved 
in  upon  us?  It  is  not.  This  is  a  serious 
situation  our  country  faces  concerning 
wool.  This  stock  pile  of  wool  began  even 
before  the  date  of  Pearl  Harbor.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Granger] 
said,  he  and  I  served  on  a  subcommittee 
of  our  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
we  checked  into  the  beginning  of  this 
wool  stock  pile  in  1943.  If  I  had  time  to 
take  these  records  that  we  have,  I  could 
very  definitely  show  this  committee  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  [Mr. 
Granger]  and  I,  with  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  knew  at 
that  time  exgictly  what  we  were  headed 
for,  and  we  knew  that  we  would  meet 
this  situation  when  the  war  closed  and 
again  we  were  faced  with  a  postwar  era 
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in  regard  to  surpluses  in  agricultural 
products.  We  knew  when  those  great 
ships,  loaded  with  wool  from  Australia, 
were  headed  for  Britain  and  they  could 
not  go  to  Britain  because  of  the  sinking 
of  so  many  hundreds  of  ships  of  supplies 
by  the  German  submarines,  where  did 
those  ships  go?  They  were  rerouted  and 
came  to  America.  The  stock  pile,  the  en¬ 
tire  clip  of  Australia,  was  the  beginning 
of  our  stock  pile  of  wool.  Now  we  face 
a  situation  where  we  have  four  hundred 
and  fifty  or  four  hundred  and  sixty  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  wool  in  stock  pile,  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  selling  a  single  pound  to 
anyone. 

Now,  I  wish  to  read  how  we  got  into 
this  particular  situation  regarding  the 
price  of  wool.  Listen  to  what  this  young 
man  said  who  was  at  that  time  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Wool  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  back  in  1944.  I  will  read 
quickly; 

The  causes  leading  up  to  the  present  sit¬ 
uation  are  brlefiy  as  follows:  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  present  war  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  arranged  to  purchase  all  wools  grown 
in  Its  Dominions,  comprising  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  total  world  production, 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  for  1  year 
thereafter.  This  agreement  Is  now  in  effect 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  negotia¬ 
tions  are  well  under  way  to  continue  it  for 
a  period  of  3  years  after  the  war. 

Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  established  an  issue  price 
for  wools  sold  in  the  American  market  which 
today  is  approximately  $1.05  per  pound  on 
a  scoured  or  clean-content  basis.  This  com¬ 
paratively  low  price  was  established  primar¬ 
ily  to  insure  Australasian  wools  the  widest 
possible  market  in  this  country.  For  the 
first  time,  these  wools  were  sold  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  sold  in  the  United  States  below 
the  price  of  domestic  wools.  Hitherto,  be¬ 
cause  of  greater  uniformity  in  tjuallty  and 
more  careful  grading,  Australasian  wools  have 
always  sold  in  the  United  States  at  a  price 
from  10  to  15  percent  in  excess  of  prices 
for  comparable  grades  of  domestic  wool. 

In  other  words,  just  the  minute  our 
market  completely  passes  into  the  hands 
of  foreign  producers  of  wool  the  price 
of  wool  to  the  American  consumers  and 
manufacturers  will  immediately  rise; 
and  no  one  can  stand  on  this  floor  and 
refute  that  statement.  I  have  never 
heard  one  single  sentence  of  testimony 
In  our  committee  in  the  long  period  of 
time  we  have  considered  this  subject 
where  anyone  could  show  that  if  we 
passed  this  legislation  there  would  be 
any  runaway  price  on  wool  or  woolen 
clothing.  Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  there 
will  be.  The  passage  of  this  legislation 
will  give  the  wool  producers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  not  a  guaranty  but  a  feeling  of  se¬ 
curity  that  they  can  go  ahead  now  and 
take  care  of  their  farms  and  ranches 
and  have  some  assurance  that  they  can 
keep  their  business  in  a  liquid  form.  I 
am  sure  not  a  Member  of  this  House 
objects  to  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  read 
an  article  on  the  decline  of  the  number 
of  sheep.  This  Was  well  taken  care  of 
by  our  chairman,  but  listen  to  this; 

This  constant  and  continuing  liquidation 
of  the  domestic  Industry  has  many  causes. 
One  of  the  factors  among  those  causes  for 
liquidation  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  future. 
This  uncertainty  is  caused  by:  (1)  Lack  of 
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a  long-term  Government  wool  policy,  (2) 
little  increase  in  the  price  for  domestic  wool, 
(3)  increased  costs  of  production  and  lack  of 
efficient  labor. 

I  might  add  that  I  think  the  lack  of 
efficient  labor  is  just  as  much  the  cause 
of  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  producing 
lambs  on  the  range  as  any  other  factor. 
Inefficient  help  at  the  wrong  time  of  the 
year  means  a  great  loss  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  lambs.  The  right  kind  of  help  in 
the  early  season  means  many  more 
lambs  to  go  to  market  in  the  fall. 

(4)  Dumping  of  foreign  wool  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  market.  The  only  market  for  domestic 
wool  in  1941,  1942,  and  1943  was  for  defense 
purposes.  Domestic  wool  was  given  pref¬ 
erence  over  the  use  of  foreign  wool  by  the 
armed  forces,  particularly  the  Army.  When 
the  Army  requirements  decreased  in  1944, 
1945,  and  1946  much  less  domestic  wool  was 
used. 

And  I  might  say  here,  and  I  will  not 
repeat,  that  in  1946  when  we  were  only 
producing — and  I  wish  you  would  listen 
to  these  figures — only  producing  30  per¬ 
cent  of  all  the  wool  that  was  necessary 
in  the  domestic  markets — that  is  all  we 
could  produce — we  were  only  using  25 
percent  of  the  30  percent  that  we  did 
produce.  All  the  rest  was  coming  from 
foreign  countries.  Twenty-five  percent 
of  the  total  30  percent  of  wool  is  all  we 
used.  It  is  important  to  keep  those  fig¬ 
ures  in  mind  and  I  hope  you  will  remem¬ 
ber  them..  In  1946  we  probably  had  the 
greatest  total  consumption  of  wool  that 
we  ever  had  in  any  one  year  since  we 
have  been  a  nation — over  1,000,000,000 
pounds.  Eighty  percent  of  it  was  im¬ 
ported  foreign  wool.  In  1946  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  bought  an 
amount  of  450,000,000  pounds  of  wool, 
and,  as  I  have  stated  already,  they  can¬ 
not  sell  a  single  pound  of  it  because  the 
law  prohibits  them  from  selling  this  wool 
below  parity,  a  parity  price  so  low  that 
they  cannot  sell  the  wool  and  they  will 
not  be  able  to  sell  any  of  it  unless  you 
pass  this  legislation.  What  the  stock 
pile  might  be  at  the  end  of  1947  is  any¬ 
body’s  guess.  Someone  testified  before 
our  committee  that  it  might  be  as  high 
as  a  billion  and  a  quarter  pounds.  Keep 
that  figure  in  mind  also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sheep  raising  in  this 
Nation  is  one  of  the  great  industries  of 
the  West.  We  have  over  800,000,000 
acres  of  pasture  land  with  90  percent  of 
it  fit  only  for  the  grazing  of  livestock. 
That  is  important  to  those  people  out 
there  and  it  is  important  to  these  people 
in  the  East,  it  is  important  to  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  are  interested  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  wool  on  the  east  coast  of  these 
United  States. 

In  the  last  5  years  you  will  find,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  census  taken  on  farms, 
that  the  sheep  population  has  been  re¬ 
duced  35  percent.  How  long  can  we  have 
a  wool  industry,  I  ask  you,  if  you  average 
a  35  percent  reduction  in  5  years?  No 
one  can  dispute  those  figures  because 
they  are  taken  from  reports  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

I  might  call  your  attention  also  to  the 
fact  that  should  we  get  into  another  war 
as  some  are  worried  we  might,  wool  is  a 
critical  material  and  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  when  it  comes  to  providing  our  men 
with  warm  clothing  and  since  we  are  fly¬ 


ing  airplanes  through  the  air  in  tem¬ 
peratures  of  from  40  to  100  degrees  or 
more  below  zero  it  is  more  necessary  than 
ever  before  that  the  men  in  our  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Corps  be  properly  clad  with 
the  proper  type  of  wool  clothing.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  we  have  wool. 
If  we  are  going  to  reduce  our  domestic 
wool  production  35  percent  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sheep  in  5  years,  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  in  10  years?  What  will  happen  in 
20  years?  I  dare  not  contemplate  what 
the  future  of  the  sheep  industry  might 
be  unless  some  type  of  protection  is  given 
this  industry. 

Are  we  going  to  permit  ourselves  to  be 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  producers 
of  wool  should  we  have  a  war?  Let  us 
keep  in  mind  that  if  we  should  but  put  at 
the  mercy  of  attack,  the  first  thing  they 
will  do  after  they  have  bombed  our  cities 
would  be  to  take  off  our  ships,  take  off 
the  sea  the  production  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  that  might  be  coming  into  the  great 
industrial  production  centers  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  re¬ 
gards  the  sheep  producer  as  one  of  the 
casualties  of  the  war,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  sheep  industry 
is  a  casualty  of  the  war,  what  is  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  objection  to  compensating  the 
sheep  producers  in  the  manner  provided 
in  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  gentleman  knows  as 
well  as  I  do  what  the  Senate  bill  con¬ 
tains.  Of  course,  we  considered  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill,  but  after  careful  consideration 
of  it  we  decided  if  we  put  wool  in  section 
22,  and  I  hope  to  come  to  that  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  wool 
producer  should  not  have  the  same  bene¬ 
fit  that  the  cotton  producers  have.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  the  wool  producers 
should  not  have  the  protection  that  you 
give  the  tobacco  growers?  There  is  no 
reason  under  the  sun  why  all  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  should  not  have  the  same  protec¬ 
tion.  I  am  in  favor,  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  is,  of  putting  wool  under  sec¬ 
tion  22. 

If  I  had  time  I  would  like  to  read  some 
of  the  information  on  how  funds  raised 
by  tariff  have  been  used,  and  how  the 
money  obtained  from  the  importation  of 
wool  has  been  used. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  has  answered  my  question. 
If,  during  the  war,  we  built  up  a  tre¬ 
mendous  stock  pile  of  wool,  and  it  Is 
down  to  the  extent  of  400,000,000  pounds 
or  more,  hanging  over  the  wool  market, 
and  if  it  is  a  casualty  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  why  should  we  not  provide  the  nec¬ 
essary  money  with  which  to  save  harm¬ 
less  the  wool  producers  of  America  and 
protect  them  in  that  way  rather  than  to 


go  into  the  field  of  tariffs  and  trade 
barriers? 

Mr.  HILL.  There  is  just  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion,  I  will  say  to  my 
good  friend,. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  not  the  result  about 
the  same? 

Mr.  HILL.  If  I  thought  you  could  get 
the  same  protection  under  the  Senate 
bill,  you  would  have  no  argument  from 
me,  but  you  must  confess  that  wool  has 
as  much  right — and  I  say  “right”  now 
because  we  are  talking  about  production, 
the  wool  itself,  not  the  wool  producer — 
to  be  under  section  22  as  any  other  com¬ 
modity. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  like  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  gentleman  to  just  make  this 
statement,  that  section  22  only  became 
necessary  because  we  had  certain  ad¬ 
justment  programs  in  regard  to  certain 
commoSities.  Many  of  them  were  ex¬ 
portable  crops  and  we  cimtailed  produc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HILL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
me  some  more  time  I  will  be  glad  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  dialog  Indefinitely.  I  feel 
I  have  the  answer,  and  the  answer  is 
this,  that  the  wool,  in  itself,  has  the  same 
right  that  cotton  has,  that  peanuts  have, 
and  that  tobacco  has.  They  should  all 
be  treated  alike,  and  I  am  certain  that 
the  Senate  bill  did  not  do  that. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Following  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  argument,  we  might  as  well  say 
that  section  22  should  be  applicable  to 
all  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  I  will  support  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  not. 

Mr.  HILL.  Because  the  gentleman 
has  been  receiving  special  treatment, 
and  therefore  he  would  not  support  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  HILL.  Well,  I  am  not  one  to 
argue  with  the  gentleman. 

To  continue  my  talk,  I  would  like  to 
say  one  further  thing.  Notice  the  im¬ 
portation  of  wool.  I  wish  I  could  read 
all  the  figures.  I  gave  them  to  the 
chairman  awhile  ago  but  let  me  give  you 
these  figures  of  the  amount  of  wool  im¬ 
ported  into  this  country  in  recent  years. 

In  1946,  819,253,000;  1945,  704,034.000; 
1944,  582,168,000;  1943,  642,887,000;  1942, 
782,647,000;  1941,613,566,000;  1940,  197,- 
783,768;  1939,  74,611,135;  1938, 18,442,673. 

I  have  the  importations  of  wool  and 
apparel  wool  since  1941.  That  ought  to 
go  back  far  enough  for  any  gentleman 
on  my  right  hand,  and  I  will  include  them 
in  my  remarks.  Now  who  supports  this 
legislation?  That  is  interesting.  I  think 
every  one  of  us  should  keep  in  mind  just 
who  the  folks  are  that  asked  for  this  leg¬ 
islation.  I  know  that  we  are  going  to  be 
accused  by  saying  this  is  special  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  wool  growers.  It  is  nothing 
of  the  sort.  There  never  was  a  piece  of 
legislation  more  necessary  for  the  boys 
and  the  girls  that  need  wool  clothing  and 
the  men  and  women  that  need  wool 
clothing.  It  is  all  bosh  and  folderol  to 
stand  up  here  and  say  we  do  not 'need  this 
legislation.  We  need  this  legislation  if 
you  are  going  to  protect  this  industry. 

Let  us  see  who  supports  it,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  when  I  tell  you.  Here  are 
some  of  the  people  that  support  this  leg¬ 
islation,  and  I  have  a  list  of  them  in  my 
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hand.  Let  us  see  who  they  are.  The  first 
is  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  and  I  have  a  wire  from  them  that  I 
will  file  with  the  committee.' 

Then  we  have  the  National  Grange, 
and  I  want  to  read  what  they  say  about 
this: 

During  the  war  farmers  expanded  total 
prjduction  by  more  than  one-third  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  Government  to  feed 
this  Nation  and  our  Allies.*  That  expansion 
was  made  at  considerable  sacrifice  in  soii  and 
human  resources. 

There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
support  this  program.  That  is  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange.  In  addition  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  I  have  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Farm  Cooperatives,  and  all  the  wool 
growers  associations,  of  Arizona,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Ne¬ 
vada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  and  the  Texas 
Sheep  and  Goat  Raisers’  Association — 
we  even  got  the  goats  in  the  territory  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Fish¬ 
er] — the  Utah  Wool  Growers,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Wool  Growers,  and  the  Western 
South  Dakota  and  the  Wyoming  Wool 
Growers.  We  are  not  in  strange  com¬ 
pany  and  we  are  not  alone  in  this  great 
effort  to  try  to  save  the  sheep  and  the 
wool  industry.  Not  only  that,  but  I  say 
to  you  with  all  the  earnestness  in  my  soul 
that  this  might  be  the  example,  this 
might  be  the  diagram,  this  might  be  the 
way  to  solve  the  dijfficulties  that  are  going 
to  rise  as  we  pass  out  of  this  war  era  into 
the  postwar  period  in  the  production  of 
agricultural  products. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Fisher]. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  should  be  enacted  and  section  22  of 
the  AAA  Act  should,  as  recommended 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
be  Included.  That  will  enable  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  he  finds  that  conditions  warrant, 
to  have  the  Tariff  Commission  to  hold 
hearings  and  determine  at  any  time 
whether  the  dumping  of  foreign  wool  on 
our  markets  is  materially  interfering  with 
the  Government’s  wool-support  program. 
Then,  upon  that  finding,  the  President 
may  impose  import  fees  on  such  imported 
wool  in  such  amounts  and  for  such  period 
as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary. 

What  is  wrong  with  including  wool  un¬ 
der  that  section,  Mr.  Chairman?  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  to  do  so  will  inter¬ 
fere  with  international  trade.  It  is 
claimed  that  Mr.  Clayton  who  has  been 
attending  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
trade  agreements  feels  that  to  include 
wool  under  section  22  will  hamper  his  ner 
gotiations.  It  is  intimated  that  Great 
Britain  and  her  Dominions  object  to  wool 
being  included  in  section  22.  Has  it  come 
to  pass  that  we  must  seek  permission 
from  a  foreign  country  before  we  dare 
enact  legislation  dealing  with  a  domestic 
issue?  Surely  that  cannot  be  the  views 
of  the  British.  Only  last  month  the 
British  increased  the  tariff  by  50  percent 
on  American  tobacco  imported  into  that 
country.  We  were  not  consulted  about 
whether  we  should  like  that  or  not.  This 
is  a  domestic  issue. 

This  bill  should  not  be  clouded  by  all 
this  talk  about  a  tariff  issue  being  in¬ 
volved.  That  is  not  the  case  at  all.  It  is 
proposed  here  to  include  wool  under  sec¬ 


tion  22  just  as  cotton  is  already  Included 
and  just  as  wheat  is  already  included,  and 
just  as  many  other  farm  products  are  al¬ 
ready  included.  If  placing  wool  under 
section  22  will  interfere  with  interna¬ 
tional  trade  negotiations,  then  why  is  it 
that  cotton  and  wheat  and  all  the  others 
do  not  have  the  same  effect?  If  it  is  good 
business  to  apply  section  22  to  cotton 
and  the  others,  as  I  am  convinced  it  is, 
then  why  isn’t  it  good  business  to  apply  it 
to  wool,  of  which  we  have  a  considerable 
surplus  at  this  time?  The  President  in¬ 
voked  section  22  in  protection  of  cotton 
from  excessive  imports  only  a  few 
months  ago  and  properly  so. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  does  not  care  to  change  that 
arrangement. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  certainly  belieye  in 
section  22  and  I  realize  and  appreciate 
its  importance.  But  certainly  section  22 
does  not  deal  with  any  commodity  other 
than  a  surplus  commodity.  We  are  tak¬ 
ing  wool,  of  which  we  have  a  deficit,  and 
are  putting  it  in  with  surplus  commodities 
such  as  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  other 
crops,  and  further,  the  commodities  that 
section  22  deals  with  are  commodities  on 
which  we  have  an  adjustment  program. 

Mr.  FISHER.  The  gentleman  might 
unwittingly  mislead  somebody  by  that 
statement  because  we  are  not  doing  any 
such  thing.  We  are  simply  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  if  he 
sees  that  the  conditions  require  it  In 
order  to  protect  a  support  program,  to 
have  a  hearing  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  following  which  then 
some  such  sort  of  protection  may  be 
devised  and  the  provisions  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  invoked. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  still  maintain  that 
my  statement  is  accurate,  and  I  think 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  will  agree 
that  this  is  the  only  commodity  which  is 
not  a  surplus  commodity  that  will  be 
under  section  22  if  this  bill  passes  as 
is  proposed. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Does  the  gentleman 
understand  that  the  letter  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  of  February  4  re¬ 
quested  that  wool  be  included  in  sec¬ 
tion  22? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  read  a 
letter  a  moment  ago  with  reference  to 
the  placing  of  other  commodities  in 
section  22. 

Mr.  FISHER.  That  included  wool,  did 
it  not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  includes  wool. 
That  is  because  there  is  a  shpport  price 
on  wool  and  not  because  there  is  an  ad¬ 
justment  program  on  wool. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  It  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  object  of  this  bill  is 
to  give  the  same  treatment  to  the  wool 
growers  as  is  given  to  the  growers  of 
wheat,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 

Mr.  FISHER.  The  gentleman  is  ex¬ 
actly  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  I  am  for  it. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  repeat  for  emphasis 
that  on  the  4th  day  of  last  February  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  over  his  sig¬ 
nature,  the  letter  having  cleared  the  Bu¬ 


reau  of  the  Budget,  there  evidently  hav¬ 
ing  been  no  objection  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  or  the  White  House,  wrote  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture  suggesting  that  wool  be  put 
under  section  22.  That  is  what  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  this  bill.  So  what  is  wrong 
about  it?  Are  you  contesting  the  policy 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
White  House  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  I  hope  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  is  not  laboring 
under  the  assumption  that  there  is  not  a 
surplus  of  wool.  I  thought  we  had  a 
year’s  supply  on  hand  that  we  could  not 
sell. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Yes;  not  only  is  there  a 
stock  pile  of  450,000,000  pounds  of  wool 
at  this  time,  but  in  the  pipe  lines  and 
factories  they  have  an  equal  amount, 
making  a  total  of  about  1,000,000,000 
pounds  in  this  country  today. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  In  addition  to  that, 
there  is  a  world  surplus  of  wool. 

Mr.  FISHER.  In  addition  to  that, 
there  is  a  total  of  4,000,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  in  the  world,  which  is  the  highest 
at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  United  States  of  America  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  dumping  ground  today.  They  are 
looking  for  places  where  they  can  sell 
that  wool.  This  old  question  of  the  tar¬ 
iff  issue  has  no  place  in  this  debate,  be¬ 
cause  the  President  of  the  United  States 
determines  whether  the  act  should  be 
Invoked  and  not  until  it  is  necessary  will 
that  be  done. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  must 
be  in  error  on  that.  The  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  must  make  findings  before  that  is 
done  and  based  on  those  findings  the 
President  in  good  faith  shall  proceed  to 
impose  aifee.  f 

Mr.  FtSHER.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  knows  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
cannot  do  anything  until  the  President 
makes  a  finding  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  inves¬ 
tigation  and  only  at  the  request  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  can  the 
Tariff  Commission  invoke  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  this  subject  matter. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  the  President 
Is  going  to  exercise  his  judgment  hon¬ 
estly  and  fairly  and  only  if  the  necessity 
exists  as  found  after  a  hearing  conducted 
by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  FISHER.  That  is  right,  and  then 
it  is  applied  only  when  a  condition  of 
necessity  actually  exists. 

WARTIME  STOCK  PILES  DISRUPTED  MARKETS 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  contended 
by  some  that  this  legislation  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  and  that  it  is  too  favorable  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  domestic  wool 
grower.  I  deny  that.  Before  the  war 
there  was  no  demand  for  relief.  The 
consumption  in  this  country  by  our  mills 
was  about  600,000,000  pounds  per  year. 
Our  wool  then  moved  at  prices  competi¬ 
tive  with  foreign  wools,  regardless  of 
whether  the  domestic  grower  made 
money  or  not.  The  fact  is  that  the 
home-grown  wool  was  consumed  and  the 
market  was  kept  uncluttered  by  stock 
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piles.  But  today  the  picture  has  reversed 
Itself.  Eighty  percent  of  apparel  wool 
consumed  by  our  mills  last  year  came 
from  abroad  and  only  20  percent  •^as 
grown  in  this  country.  In  1945,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  domestic  wool  consumed  was 
only  26.3  percent.  For  several  years  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  war  our  mills  used 
American  grown  wool  to  the  extent  of 
70  to  90  percent  of  total  consumption. 

This  condition  has  come  about,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  result  of  conditions 
growing  out  of  the  war.  The  British 
wool  monopoly  came  out  of  the  war  with 
three  times  the  normal  carry-over  of 
wool  on  hand  and  with  greatly  reduced 
markets.  The  war  reduced  the  markets 
in  Europe  and  Japan.  In  this  country  a 
year  before  Pearl  Harbor,  arrangements 
were  being  made  for  stock  piling  of  Im- 
pwrted  wools  for  security  reasons.  We 
held  as  high  as  518,000,000  pounds  of 
British  wools  on  storage.  We  bought 
outright  a  total  of  302,500,000  pounds 
of  Australian  wool  and  34,700,000 
pounds  of  Uruguayan  wools.  In  addition 
the  British  in  1942  warehoused  in  this 
country  for  consumption  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  122,000,000  pounds  of  South  Afri¬ 
can  Cape  wool. 

Practically  all  of  this  wool  has  been 
liquidated,  but  its  disposal  has  burdened 
the  domestic  market  and  added  to  the 
accumulation  of  the  present  stock  pile 
of  about  450,000,000  pounds  by  the  CCC, 
with  a  new  spring  clip  now  being  shorn. 

From  this  background,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  wool  marketing  situation  is  far 
from  normal.  And  aside  from  the  do¬ 
mestic  supply  there  is  the  world  stock 
pile.  It  comprises  a  total  of  around 
4,000,000,000  pounds.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  will  take  at  least  a  decade  to  ab¬ 
sorb  it  in  an  orderly  way.  An  estimated 
two-thirds  of  the  world  accumulation  is 
under  the  cartel  control  of  a  joint  organ¬ 
ization  known  as  the  British  Wool  Dis¬ 
posals,  Ltd.,  a  corporation  jointly  owned 
by  the  four  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Those  coun¬ 
tries  normally  produce  some  85  percent 
of  the  world’s  supply.  Throughout  the 
war  they  have  maintained  stable  prices 
for  their  growers.  On  at  least  two  oc¬ 
casions  the  compensation  to  the  producer 
has  been  increased.  This  has  helped  to 
prevent  a  decline  in  the  number  of  sheep 
raised  and  amount  of  wool  produced. 
To  keep  wool  production  as  a  thriving 
business,  the  British  naturally  look  to  the 
United  States  as  their  principal  market, 
one  of  the  very  few  financially  stable 
markets  in  the  world  today.  Foreign 
wool  imports  last  year  amounted  to  819,- 
253,000  grease  pounds,  or  six  times  the 
average  importation  of  that  period  from 
1936  to  1940,  inclusive.  And  yet  we  hear 
people  talk  of  the  wool  tariff  interfering 
with  world  trade. 

DOMISTIC  SHEEP  INDUSTRY  ON  DECLINE 

And  our  sheep  industry  was  a  war 
casualty  from  still  another  standpoint. 
Because  of  lack  of  stability  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  market,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future,  the  increased  cost  of  production, 
and  the  dumping  of  foreign  wool  on  our 
domestic  markets  while  our  own  stock 
pile  has  increased,  the  sheep  population 
in  the  United  States  has  dwindled  ap¬ 


preciably  during  the  past  few  years. 
This  decline  in  numbers  has  been  both 
constant  and  alarming.  '  The  drop  has 
come  from  49,807,000  in  1942  to  37,517,000 
In  1946,  according  to  figures  compiled  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
unofficial  estimate  for  1947  is  that  the  de¬ 
cline  will  bring  the  number  to  around 
32,542,000.  The  corresponding  produc¬ 
tion  of  wool  has  declined  from  459,478,- 
000  pounds  in  1942  to  an  estimated 
300,000,000  in  1947.  There  you  have  an 
Industry,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  that  the 
Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board  de¬ 
clared  to  be  a  strategic  and  critical  one 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  security, 
declining  by  a  third  in  only  6  years. 
And  yet  there  are  those  who  say  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  keep  its  hands  off  and 
take  no  interest  in  the  plight  of  the 
sheep  grower  in  this  country  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  domestic  wool  in¬ 
dustry. 

REASONABLE  PRICE  IS  ESSENTIAL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  full  well  that 
that  there  are  those  who  would  like  to 
see  the  domestic  wool  Industry  thrown  to 
the  wolves.  There  are  those  who  say  it  is 
an  uneconomic  Industry.  Such  short¬ 
sighted  people  would  do  well  to  consult 
with  Army  and  Navy  officials  who  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  future  security 
of  this  country.  They  would  do  well  to 
talk  with  Maj.  Gen.  E.  L.  Corbin,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Procurement,  Office  of  the  Quar¬ 
termaster  General,  who  at  one  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  stated: 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Old  Man  Winter 
and  the  lack  of  wool  In  Germany  Is  causing 
as  many  casualties  in  the  German  Army  as 
Is  powder  and  ammunition. 

They  would  do  well  to  think  of  that 
day  when  this  country  will  be  entirely 
dependent  for  its  wool  upon  a  foreign 
cartel.  And  when  they  do  they  will  be 
thinking  of  that  day  when  wool  will  prob¬ 
ably  sell  for  $1  a  pound. 

Now,  it  has  been  contended  that  the 
1946  price  of  wool  is  too  high.  The  facts 
simply  do  not  support  that  conclusion. 
The  price  is  not  too  high.  When  com¬ 
pared  with  general  Increases  of  other 
agricultural  commodities  in  recent  years, 
the  price  would  appear  to  be  too  low. 
Let  us  look  at  just  a  few  of  them.  Take 
rye,  for  example.  It  brought  57  cents  a 
bushel  in  1941,  and  in  1946  it  sold  for 
$1.91,  an  increase  of  233.3  percent.  Corn 
sold  for  71  cents  in  1941,  and  jumped  to 
$1.73  last  year,  an  increase  of  144.4  per¬ 
cent.  Flaxseed,  which  is  highly  subsi¬ 
dized  by  the  Government  and  which  is  a 
competing  fiber  with  wool  and  free  of  a 
depressed  market  caused  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment  stock  pile,  brought  $1.85  per  bushel 
in  1941  and  the  recent  price  was  $3.77, 
an  increase  of  103.8  percent.  Wheat  in¬ 
creased  by  86.8  percent.  .Cotton,  whose 
price  has  been  far  too  low  for  years,  in¬ 
creased  by  101  percent,  and  the  price  of 
peanuts  jumped  exactly  100  percent,  a 
very  proper  Increase.  Lambs  went  up 
60  percent  and  sheep  prices  were  hiked 
by  43.6  percent.  These  are  official  Gov¬ 
ernment  figures. 

NO  INCREASE  IN  WOOL  PRICES  SINCE  1941 

But  what  about  wool?  What  has  been 
the  increase,  in  the  price  of  wool  since 
1941?  Those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  facts  will  doubtless  be  sur¬ 


prised  to  know  that  there  has  been  no 
Increase  whatever  In  the  price  of  wool 
to  the  growers  since  the  Japs  struck  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  There  had  been  an  in¬ 
crease  from  September.  15  to  December 
9,  1941,  of  13.2  percent.  With  the  cost 
of  feed  and  labor  increasing  from  100 
to  200  percent  during  the  war  and  with 
all  other  cost  factors  Increasing,  how 
can  it  be  said  ttiat  the  1946  price  of  wool 
Is  unreasonable? 

The  fact  is,  a  very  strong  case  can  be 
made  in  favor  of  an  increase.  But  we  are 
not  here  asking  for  that.  We  are  willing 
to  go  along  through  next  year  at  the  price 
that  was  frozen  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor.  President.  Truman  has  himself 
recognized  the  plight  of  the  wool  grower 
and  has  suggested  that  a  more  equitable 
price  formula  be  devised.  He  has  said 
the  present  price  is  too  low.  A  year  ago 
the  President  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Special  Wool  Committee 
of  the  Senate  in  which  he  stated: 

There  Is  general  agreement  that  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  protect  the  incomes  of  wool 
growers  on  a  level  comparable  with  that 
afforded  producers  of  other  agricultural 
products. 

The  President  went  on  to  say: 

Specifically,  in  view  of  the  large-scale  de¬ 
cline  of  sheep  numbers  in  the  United  States 
during  recent  years,  the  large  wool  surpluses 
now  hanging  over  foreign  and  domestic  mar¬ 
kets,  and  the  present  and  prospective  market¬ 
ing  problems  confronting  wool  growers,  it 
would  seem  desirable  for  Congress  to  enact 
special  wool  legislation.  Such  legislation 
should  provide  that — 

1.  The  parity  price  of  wool  be  revised  dr 
established  at  the  so-called  comparable  level 
so  that  wool  parity  prices  will  be  on  a  level 
equivalent  to  parity  prices  for  other  farm 
products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  there 
took  note  of  that  which'  is  generally 
recognized  with  respect  to  the  parity 
formula  for  pricing  wool.  The  parity 
base  being  the  1909-14  period,  it  is  a  well- 
known  historical  fact  that  as  compared 
with  other  agricultural  commodities, 
wool  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  That 
was  an  unfavorable  period  for  v.^ool  be¬ 
cause  wool  prices  were  depressed  at  that 
time,  and  also  because  of  the  fact  that  in 
1913,  there  was  an  elimination  of  import 
duties  on  wool.  That  explains  President 
Truman’s  recommendation  that  the 
parity  on  wool  be  revised  “on  a  level 
equivalent  to  parity  prices  for  other  farm 
products.” 

Other  farm  products  have  been  revised 
on  a  comparable  basis.  I  refer  to  the 
revised  or  comparable  prices  established 
for  dry  field  peas,  peanuts  for  oil,  and 
soybeans,  all  of  which  are  subjects  of 
Government  support  under  the  so-called 
Steagall  amendment  at  this  time. 

If  the  comparable  price  formula  were 
adopted  and  then  if  even  90  percent  of 
comparable  price  were  paid  for  wool,  the 
average  to  the  grower  would  amount  to  3 
cents  per  pound  more  than  the  1946  wool 
price.  But  as  I  have  said,  the  comparable 
price  proposition  is  not  before  us.  No 
fight,  howsoever  justified,  is  being  made 
for  it.  The  committee  of  the  House,  and 
the  Senate  Itself,  have  already  decreed 
that  the  price  shall  be  the  same  as  was 
paid  in  1946,  and  we  accede  to  that  deter¬ 
mination.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  matter 
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of  competitive  prices  on  synthetics  to  be 
considered. 

GCOWER  ENTITLED  TO  PROTECTION  WHILE  STOCK 
PILE  IS  BEING  DISPOSED  OP 

Now,  in  conclusion,  the  simple  facts 
are,  as  the  Washington  Post  recently 
pointed  out  in  an  editorial  favoring  the 
imposition  of  import  fees  on  wool,  that 
the  domestic  wool  industry  is  in  a 
dilemma.  This  came  about  by  no  act 
of  the  grower.  It  came  about  as  a  result 
of  the  war.  Vast  Government  stock  piles 
for  reasons  of  security  and  unprecedent¬ 
ed  imports  served  to  disrupt  the  once 
stable  domestic  wool  market.  The  grow¬ 
er  is  entitled  to  protection  during  the 
time  that  condition,  brought  about  by  no 
act  of  his,  is  being  relieved.  It  is  well 
known  that  cost  of  production  of  wool  in 
some  foreign  countries  is  so  low  that  they 
can  produce  it,  ship  it  across  the  seas  and 
pay  the  tariff  and  still  sell  at  or  below 
the  cost  of  production  in  this  country 
with  its  high  standard  of  living.  That  is 
especially  true  when  the  world  supply 
and  its  disposal  is  being  manipulated  by 
a  State-controlled  monopoly  over  some 
85  percent  of  the  world’s  wool  supply. 

This  is  a  temporary  measure.  The 
cost  will  not  be  much.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  customs  receipts  on  im¬ 
ported  wools  to  this  country  in  1946 
amounted  to  about  $156,000,000  for  the 
United  States  Treasury.  Only  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  portion  of  that  amount 
will  offset  any  losses  to  the  government 
by  supporting  the  domestic  wool  prices 
as  provided  in  this  bill.  This  bill  will 
help  to  stabilize  the  market  and  add  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  survival  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  wool  industry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  Barrett]. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  colleague 
from  Montana  [Mr.  D’Ewart]  may  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  "" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  D’EWART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
do  little  more  than  reiterate  what  my 
colleagues  have  said  concerning  this  im¬ 
portant  measure.  The  gravity  of  the 
situation  so  far  as  the  sheepmen  of  the 
West  are  concerned  cannot  be  exag¬ 
gerated.  The  fate  of  the  wool  industry 
in  Montana,  one  of  our  most  important 
agricultural  pursuits  in  my  State,  will  be 
decided  by  bur  action  on  this  bill. 

The  uncertain  future  of  the  wool  in¬ 
dustry  is  reflected  in  the  gradual  reduc¬ 
tion  of  numbers  of  stock  sheep  in  Mon¬ 
tana.  During  the  past  50  years  the  to¬ 
tal  annual  income  from  wool  grown  in 
Montana  has  varied  from  $13,500,000  to 
$3,000,000,  while  our  production  of  wool 
has  varied  from  a  high  of  38,500,000 
pounds  to  the  present  low  of  less  than 
20,000,000  pounds.  Our  numbers  of 
stock  sheep  have  declined  in  recent  years 
from  a  high  of  5,500,000  to  the  present 
all-time  low  of  an  estimated  2,000,000. 
The  gradual  liquidation  of  this  highly 
important  segment  of  our  economic  pic¬ 
ture  is  very  serious  in  a  State  where 


50,000,000  acres,  or  53  percent  of  the  to¬ 
tal  land  area,  is  classified  as  range  land 
and  is  useful  only  for  grazing. 

Operating  under  a  price  ceiling  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  time  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
attack,  our  wool  growers  have  received 
no  benefit  from  the  wartime  Increases 
in  prices  which  increased  the  incomes  of 
all  other  farmers.  Instead,  they  have 
been  placed  in  grave  jeopardy  by  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  import  program  which  flooded 
this  country  with  wool  from  competitor 
nations. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  wool  is  an 
essential  strategic  material,  and  that 
without  a  healthy  wool  industry  our  Na¬ 
tion  in  the  event  of  attack  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  anyone  who  could  cut  our 
supply  lines  to  a  source  of  wool. 

This  measure  is  the  minimum  essen¬ 
tial  program  to  preserve  an  important 
industry.  We  have  worked  long  and 
diligently  to  prepare  it.  It  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
that  it  be  enacted  into  law  without  fur¬ 
ther  delay. 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
sheep  industry  of  this  country  is  in  a 
mighty  bad  way.  Everyone  knows  that 
in  order  to  conduct  a  business  in  a  rea¬ 
sonably  prosperous  manner  a  minimum 
volume  must  be  maintained.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  in  the  debate  this  aft¬ 
ernoon,  the  sheep  population  of  this 
country  has  dropped  more  than  35  per¬ 
cent  since  1942.  Most  of  the  wool 
growers  of  the  country  has  reduced  their 
herds  to  the  point  where  they  cannot 
operate  on  a  profitable  basis.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Eber- 
harter]  makes  the  statement  that  if  we 
pass  any  legislation  that  will  protect  the 
sheep  industry  that  it  will  interfere  with 
the  negotiations  which  were  started  at 
Geneva  a  month  ago.  Now,  the  plain 
implication  of  that  statement  is  that 
Britain  and  Its  dominions  have  de¬ 
manded  reductions  in  the  existing  wool 
tariffs.  We  have  already  reduced  our 
production  -of  wool  by  one-third,  and  I 
our  sure  that  it  is  as  evident  to  you  as  it 
is  to  me  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  can 
result  only  in  a  further  liquidation  of 
the  sheep  industry,  and  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  state  that  we  have  now  reached  the 
point  where  another  blow  to  that  great 
industry  would  mean  its  complete  liqui¬ 
dation. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  We  not  only  want  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  sheep  industry  in  this  country, 
but  we  want  to  protect  every  industry 
and  every  job  in  this  country.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Eber- 
harter],  who  wanted  to  aid  and  assist 
Mr.  Clayton,  is  trying  to  hand  everything 
over  to  some  foreign  country. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  should  do  whatever 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
of  our  own  great  country.  After  all, 
every  nation  is  impelled  to  act  in  its  own 
self-interest.  The  Army  and  Navy  Mu¬ 
nitions  Board  stated  less  than  a  month 
ago  that  wool  Is  a  strategic  and  critical 


material,  necessary  for  the  security  of 
this  country.  How  in  the  name  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  are  you  going  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  this  country  unless  you  pro¬ 
duce  and  have  available  a  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  of  that  strategic  material.  You  cer¬ 
tainly  will  have  no  such  supply  available 
If  you  liquidate  the  sheep  industry  of 
the  United  States. 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  read  an 
editorial  to  the  effect  that  if  the  sheep¬ 
men  of  this  country  could  not  compete 
with  the  world  price  of  wool,  the  best 
thing  for  this  country  to  do  was  to  get 
out  of  the  sheep  business.  What  is  that 
going  to  do  to  the  economy  of  the  West? 
We  have  800,000,000  acres  in  11  Western 
States.  ’The  main  crop  from  that  great 
area  is  grass.  We  harvest  that  crop  by 
running  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  range. 
If  we  go  out  of  the  sheep  business  there 
is  no  other  way  to  utilize  that  grass. 
We  already  have  10,000,000  excess  cattle. 
So  if  we  destroy  our  sheep  industry  as 
some  suggest  about  half  of  our  range 
would  be  wasted. 

There  are  220  counties  in  the  West 
that  depend  on  livestock  operations  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  economy. 
Anything  that  impairs  or  interferes  with 
the  livestock  industry  will  make  it  dif¬ 
ficult  if  not  impossible  for  those  220 
counties  in  the  11  Western  States  to 
maintain  themselves. 

Now,  how  did  we  get  into  this  diflB- 
culty?  When  war  was  declared  the 
United  States  said,  “We  are  liable  to  be 
cut  off  from  our  supply  of  wool  from 
Australia.”  England  said,  “We  do  not 
know  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  our 
wool  from  Australia  to  London.”  So 
the  United  States  embarked  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  importing  terrific  quantities  of 
wool  into  this  country.  They  brought 
in,  at  one  time,  300,000,000  pounds  of 
wool. 

They  gave  assurances  to  the  wool 
growers  that  it  would  not  be  sold  in 
competition  with  our  domestic  wool. 
Later  on  the  wool  was  sold  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Then  Great  Britain  brought  in  an 
additional  500,000,000  pounds  of  wool. 
In  order  to  encourage  the  growers  of 
this  country  to  expand  their  production 
of  wool  notwithstanding  these  great  im¬ 
ports  of  wool,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  instituted  its  purchase  pro¬ 
gram.  The  wool  growers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  were  assured  by  officials  qf  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  the  program  would  be 
continued  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
and  for  2  years  thereafter. 

Some  people  have  intimated  that  we 
propose  to  increase  the  price  of  wool. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  no  increase 
is  provided  in  this  bill  for  domestic  wool. 
It  merely  continues  the  same  program 
until  December  31,  1943,  that  has  been 
in  existence  since  Pearl  Harbor  and  at 
the  same  price. 

At  the  present  time  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  price  of  imported  wool  com¬ 
ing  into  this  country  and  the  support 
price  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  is  5  cents  a  clean  pound.  To 
make  a  suit  of  clothes  takes  about  3 
or  4  pounds  of  clean  wool.  That 
means  that  if  you  raise  the  price  of  the 
imported  wool  to  the  domestic  price,  the 
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wool  necessary  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes 
would  cost  less  than  20  cents  more. 

If  it  is  important,  as  I  think  it  is.  that 
we  maintain  the  sheep  industry  in  this 
country,  then  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
sound  for  the  Congress  to  give  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  authority  to 
bring  the  cost  of  foreign  wool  up  to  the 
price  paid  to  the  domestic  producers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  country  on  earth  would  object,  if  we 
took  such  action.  The  fact  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  the  Government  has  a  stock 
pile  of  wool  in  this  country  amounting 
to  460,000,000  pounds.  We  are  going  to 
produce  300,000,000  pounds  of  wool  this 
year  and  300,000,000  pounds  of  wool  next 
year,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  wool 
on  hand  and  to  be  produced  will  amount 
to  about  a  billion  pounds.  It  is  just 
common  sense  for  us  to  provide  some 
method  whereby  that  wool  will  be  sold 
without  loss  to  the  Treasury  and  on  such 
basis  that  the  wool  growers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  can  operate  and  continue  in  business. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  many  wool  dealers  in  his 
district.  The  effect  of  his  amendment  is 
to  increase  the  loss  the  wool  growers  are 
taking  of  QVz  cents  on  every  pound  of 
wool  they  produce  to  14  cents  a  pound. 
If  you  want  to  destroy  the  sheep  indus¬ 
try  then  support  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  day  before  yesterday  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Clayton  who  had  just  recently  returned 
from  Geneva.  During  our  conversation 
we  discussed  the  effect  of  this  pending 
legislation  and  at  my  request  he  has 
written  me  a  letter  which  expresses  his 
views  concerning  this  very  important  bill 
now  being  considered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  clerk  may  read  this  letter 
to  the  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  .as  follows: 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  May  22,  1947. 
The  Honorable  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

House  oj  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Cooley:  I  take  pleasure  In 
this  opportunity  to  answer  your  Inquiry  of 
May  19  concerning  the  views  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  with  respect  to  proposed  wool 
legislation.  I  refer  to  S.  814,  a  bill  to  provide 
support  for  wool  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  reported  favorably 
with  amendments  by  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  re¬ 
ported  was  not  under  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  when  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  Department  testified  before  that 
body.  We  have  not  had  a  formal  opportunity 
to  present  our  views  on  the  legislation,  as  it 
has  been  reported. 

S.  814,  as  reported  with  amendments,  is 
Intended  to  achieve  three  main  objectives. 
First,  it  directs  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  to  support  a  price  to  wool  pro¬ 
ducers  at  the  1946  level  until  December  31, 
1948.  This  provision  is  consistent  with  the 
proposed  long-run  program  for  wool  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  President  in  his  memorandum 
to  Senator  O’Mahoney,  March  11,  1946.  The 


Department  of  State  believes  this  section  of 
the  bill  accomplishes  the  essentials  of  the 
Administration’s  plan  which  recognizes  that 
wool  should  receive  support  comparable  to 
that  granted  to  other  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

Secondly,  S.  814  authorizes  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  sell  its  stocks  of  wool 
without  regard  to  restrictions  imposed  upon 
it  by  law.  This  is  necessary  because  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  must  be  able  to 
sell  woo;  at  the  market  if  it  is  to  dispose  of 
its  stocks.  This  is  also  consistent  with  the 
President’s  program  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Thirdly,  an  amendment  to  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  has  been 
added  to  provide  for  the  imposition  of  fees 
on  any  imported  article  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  if  he  finds  that  imports  of  said 
article  interfere  materially  with  the  wool- 
support  program.  The  accompanying  report 
shows  that  the  purpose  of  the  fee  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  imported  wool  to  equal  the 
support  level  for  domestic  wool.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  advises  against  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment.  I  understand  from  the 
Congressional  Record  that  it  is  proposed  to 
modify  this  import-fee  amendment  by  direct¬ 
ing  the  President,  rather  than  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  to  impose  the  fees  after  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  This 
does  not  remove  the  fundamental  objections 
to  the  provision. 

If  Import  fees,  which  are  actually  increases 
in  the  tariff,  are  levied,  they  would  be  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
following  ways; 

First,  the  cost  to  the  public  in  increased 
prices  for  woolen  manufactures  would  far 
exceed  the  increased  returns  to  the  wool 
growers.  The  President’s  memorandum,  pre¬ 
viously  referred  to,  pointed  out  that  “it  will 
be  more  desirable  from  a  national  point  of 
view  and  more  dependable  for  growers  to  have 
the  Government  absorb  losses  on  sales  Of 
domestic  wool  rather  than  to  raise  additional 
trade  barriers  against  imports.”  The  cost  of 
supporting  returns  to  wool  growers  must  be 
borne  by  the  public  of  the  United  States  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  form  that  support  takes.  The 
tariff  itself  is  a  subsidy  which  is  collected,  like 
a  sales  tax,  from  consumers  through  raised 
prices  and  conveyed  to  producers  by  the  same 
means.  To  talk  about  avoiding  cost  to  the 
Treasury  is  to  evade  the  issue,  for  the  public, 
and  not  the  Treasury,  pays  the  bill. 

A  fee  will  raise  the  cost  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial.  This  in  turn  cumulatively  Increases  the 
cost  of  doing  business  at  every  stage  of  the 
production  process.  Therefore,  the  final  cost 
to  the  public  as  a  consumer  is  far  greater 
under  the  fee  than  it  would  be  if  raw  material 
prices  were  not  increased  by  fees  and  the  pub¬ 
lic,  as  a  taxpayer,  paid  the  subsidy. 

In  the  second  place,  new  import  fees  on 
wool  would  injure  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  through  their  effect  on  our  foreign 
relations.  We  all  recognize  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  this  country  for  leadership,  both 
political  and  economic,  in  the  postwar  world. 
The  United  States  has  taken  the  initiative 
in  promoting  the  adoption  of  principles  of 
economic  conduct  among  nations  which 
would  require  each  country  to  consider  the 
impact  of  the  economic  measures  it  under¬ 
takes  on  world  economic  progress.  If  the 
proposed  amendment  providing  new  import 
barriers  is  adopted,  the  moral  leadership  of 
the  United  States  in  world  affairs  will  suffer 
a  serious  blow. 

If  at  this  time,  when  we  are  actually  nego¬ 
tiating  with  other  countries  at  Geneva  for 
the  lowering  of  the  trade  barriers,  we  raise 
new  barriers  as  this  bill  proposes,  we  stand 
convicted  of  insincerity. 

Wool  is  a  critical  item  in  our  current  nego¬ 
tiations  for  an  International  Trade  Organ¬ 
ization  for  the  expansion  of  world  trade  and 
employment.  Although  wool  raising  ac¬ 
counts  for  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  our  agricultural  Income,  it  is  very  impor¬ 


tant  in  world  trade.  It  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  import  into  the  United  States  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 
It  is  by  far  their  most  Important  source  of 
the  dollars  they  need  so  badly  to  buy  our 
exports.  If  we  impoase  new  barriers  to  this 
trade  we  cannot  expect  them  to  cooperate 
wholeheartedly  in  creating  the  type  of  post¬ 
war  world  we  want  to  have.  Without  such 
cooperation  the  other  British  commonwealth 
nations  would  have  difficulty  joining  with  us 
in  a  mutually  advantageous  program.  Other 
nations  would  question  the  sincerity  of  our 
protestations  that  we  do  not  intend  to  re¬ 
treat  to  economic  isolationism. 

Let  me  summarize  by  saying  the  Depart¬ 
ment  approves  support  to  wool  growers  and 
authority  for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  sell  its  wool  below  parity.  'The  Depart¬ 
ment  therefore  hopes  that  the  Congress  will 
adopt  the  proposed  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  without  amendment. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Will  Clayton. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  'Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Murray]. 

(Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
■was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  listened  to  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  letter  of  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman,  Mr.  Clayton.  I  do  not  know 
what  position  anyone  else  wants  to  take, 
but  so  far  as  I  am  concern' d,  he  is  just 
one  more  American,  no  more  and  no  less. 
I  have  not  heard  of  anyone  electing  him 
to  ruin  their  business.  Now,  I  do  not  care 
whether  or  not  Clayton-Anderson  Co. 
made  $4,000,000  in  1945  or  $8,000,000  in 
1946,  but  I  do  know  that  niy  concept  of 
representative  government  is  that  Mr. 
Clayton  has  no  more  right  than  any  oth¬ 
er  individual  to  be  sent  to  Geneva  and  to 
be  giving  away  an  item  produced  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  American  people. 
'  I  do  not  know  v/hy  we  continue  to  ap¬ 
propriate  money  to  control  domestic  mo¬ 
nopolies  and  then  send  Mr.  Clayton  or 
anyone  else  to  Geneva  to  connive  with  a 
foreign  wool  monopoly.  Do  you  wish  to 
vote  to  cooperate  with  a  foreign  monop¬ 
oly?  If  you  do  vote  against  this  bill  you 
will  be  giving  your  approval  to  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  order  to  ruin  thousands  of  wool 
growers  in  America.  So  much  for  that. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  here  today  that 
this  wool  bill  has  reached  the  high  point 
of  high  pressure.  Never  in  the  heyday  of 
the  CIO  did  they  ever  put  on  as  good  a 
propaganda  campaign  as  have  these 
woolen  people  during  the  last  3  or  4 
weeks.  To  show  you  how  far  they  have 
gone,  I  call  your  attention  to  a  telegram. 
I  did  not  think  that  a  big  manufacturer 
of  an  automobile  had  time  to  send  tele¬ 
grams  to  Members  of  Congress  about  a 
little  thing  like  wool,  but  here  is  one  from 
the  vice  president  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
over  at  Detroit.  The  following  is  the 
telegram: 

dearborn,  Mich.,  May  15,  1947. 
Hon.  Reid  F.  Murray, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  are  Informed  that  Senate  bill  814,  in¬ 
cluding  amendment  4,  which  would  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  add  50  per¬ 
cent  ad  valorem  tax  to  present  duties  on  for¬ 
eign  wools  is  now  before  the  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee  of  this  House.  This  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
result  in  a  material  increase  in  the  cost  of 
automobile  upholstery.  In  view  of  the  per¬ 
sistent  requests  for  decreases  in  the  prices  of 
automobiles,  in  which  Ford  Motor  Co.  has 
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assumed  leadership,  we  strongly  oppose  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  proposed  legislation  and  urge  you 
to  vote  against  it.  The  Herter  bill  would  be 
more  consistent  with  the  normal  functions 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  with 
the  current  demands  for  decreases  in  prices 
of  manufactured  products. 

A.  J.  Browning, 

Vice  President,  Ford  Motor  Co. 

For  what  few  years  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  House  so  far  I  have  not 
jumped  through  the  hoop  for  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  or  any  other  corporation  in 
this  country,  and  any  time  that  I  can¬ 
not  vote  and  support  measures  for  the 
interests  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  of  this  country  I  surely  do  not 
want  to  be  a  Member  of  this  House. 
Pressure  is  getting  farfetched  when  a 
big  company  sends  out  telegrams  about 
6  pounds  of  wool  used  in  a  $1,200  to 
$1,500  car. 

I  wired  him  back,  as  I  should,  and  I 
asked  him.  in  the  following  telegram: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  19,  1947. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Browning, 

Vice  President,  Ford  Motor  Co., 

Dearborn,  Mich.: 

Retel  regarding  wool  bill.  Advise  amount 
wool  used  on  each  car. 

Reid  P.  Murray, 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  received  the  following  letter: 

Ford  Motor  Co., 
Dearborn,  Mich.,  May  21,  1947. 
Hon.  Reid  F.  Murray, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Murray:  In  accordance  with 
your  recent  wire,  you  will  find  below  the 
amount  of  wool  required  per  passenger  car: 


Model 

Broad¬ 

cloth 

trim 

Mo¬ 

hair 

trim 

Cord 

trim 

Cord 

and 

leather 

trim 

combi¬ 

nation 

De  luxe  2-door  sedan _ 

Lbs. 

4. 18 

Lbs, 

2.28 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

De  luxe  5-wmdow  coupe... 

2,27 

1. 18 

Super  de  luxe  2-door  sedan. 

10.32 

7.39 

Super  de  luxe  sedan  coupe . 

8.83 

5.73 

Super  de  luxe  4-door  sedan. 

11.18 

7.34 

Super  de  luxe  cabriolet _ 

4. 31 

Super  de  luxe  sportsman . . 

2. 43 

Super  de  luxe  station 
wagon . 

1.60 

Mercury  sedan  coupe . 

10.88 

10.50 

Mercury  4-donr  .sedan  . 

12.30 

11.92 

Mercury  cabriolet . 

4.31 

Mercury  station  wagon... 

1.60 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  J.  Browning, 

Vice  president. 

Well,  lo  and  behold,  what  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  the  amount  of  wool  is  they  use  in 
making  cars?  It  runs  from  4  to  11 
pounds  per  car,  and  I  understand  from 
other  sources  it  averages  six  and  a  frac¬ 
tion  cents  per  pound.  I  answered  as 
follows: 

May  22,  1947. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Browning, 

Vice  President,  Ford  Motor  Co., 

Dearborn,  Mich. 

Dear  Mr.  Browning:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  21  giving  me  the  information  as 
to  the  amount  of  wool  required  per  passenger 
car.  I  was  surprised  to  note  the  small 
amount  of  wool  used  in  connection  with  the 
making  of  a  car. 

Possibly  you  are  not  familiar  with  the 
subsidy  that  is  being  paid  for  cotton  that  is 
being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  car.  The 
Agriculture  Department  here  advises  me  that 


there  is  about  30  pounds  of  cotton  used  for  a 
car  and  the  subsidy  is  4  cents  per  pound. 
This  would  make  a  total  of  $1.20  per  car  sub¬ 
sidy. 

In  regard  to  the  wool  bill,  there  is  nothing 
that  the  proposed  wool  legislation  would  do 
to  make  wool  any  higher  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time  as  prices  are  to  be  continued  at 
the  1946  prices. 

I  will  not  be  able  to  support  your  position 
in  regard  to  the  wool  bill.  The  labor  that 
has  gone  into  the  producing  of  the  wool  has 
increased  over  one-third  since  the  program 
was  put  into  operation  and  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  see  why  labor  that  is  going  into  pro¬ 
ducing  wool  should  not  have  a  forty  to  fifty 
cent  hourly  return  at  a  time  when  the  labor 
that  goes  into  the  car  has  a  much  more  favor¬ 
able  consideration.  There  is  most  assuredly 
a  comparable  relationship  for  all  labor. 

Factory  pay  rolls  and  the  gross  national  ag¬ 
ricultural  Income  go  hand  in  hand  and  our 
national  income  is  3*4  times  the  total  of  the 
factory  pay  rolls  and  the  agricultural  gross 
Income.  In  other  words,  the  national  income 
is  seven  times  more  than  the  factory  pay  rolls 
or  the  national  gross  farm  income.  Since  I 
believe  that  all  labor  should  have  comparable 
consideration.  I  would  not  care  to  be  in  the 
position  of  reducing  the  hourly  income  of 
one  labor  group  when  they  are  already  re¬ 
ceiving  a  comparably  smaller  labor  Income 
due  to  1946  wool  prices. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Reid  F.  Murray, 
Member  of  Concress. 

I  do  not  want  to  raise  the  price  of  cars, 
because  they  are  high  enough  now.  They 
are  evidently  sending  the  largest  number 
they  can  out  of  this  country  to  prevent 
Americans  from  getting  them.  I  should 
have  forcibly  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  section  32  funds  are  derived  by  tak¬ 
ing  30  percent  of  the  custom  receipt. 
They  have  provided  Mr.  Ford  with  $1.20 
subsidy  in  the  form  of  the  cotton  battings 
that  go  into  his  car.  So  I  thought  pos¬ 
sibly  under  the  circumstances,  as  long 
as  the  public  was  subsidizing  Mr.  Ford 
$1.20  on  the  cotton  for  each  car,  he  ought 
at  least  pay  somewheres  near  that 
amount  to  the  wool  growers  for  the  wool 
used  in  his  cars.  At  the  least  the  wool 
grower  should  have  40  to  50  cents  per 
hour  for  his  labor.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Ford 
sees  it  that  way. 

I  hope  the  next  time  he  comes  to  Wash¬ 
ington  he  gives  a  banquet  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  America,  the  4-H  boys,  that  he 
has  this  thing  in  mind,  because  there  is 
nothing  that  the  farm  people  need  as 
much  as  they  do  a  little  money  on  the 
barrelhead  for  their  work.  They  do  not 
need  all  this  blah-blah-blah  stuff.  You 
give  them  40  to  50  cents  an  hour  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  wool,  and  I  am  sure  the  wool 
producers  of  this  country  will  be  in  a 
position  to  attend  to  their  children. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  has  any  information  on  the 
current  situation  wherein  automobile 
dealers  are  advertising  that  they  will  pay 
from  $100  to  $1,000  premium  on  new  1947 
cars  so  that  those  cars  can  be  shipped  out 
of  the  United  States  and  sold  to  foreign 
purchasers,  to  whom  we  furnish  dollar 
credits  through  these  grants,  gifts,  and 
loans,  thereby  using  another  tool  to  de¬ 
prive  the  good  people  of  this  country  of 
the  opportunity  to  buy  1947  automobiles. 
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Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  will 
answer  my  colleague  by  saying  that  I  do 
know  about  this  situation  but  am  willing 
to  accept  his  opinion  as  correct.  I  am 
interested  in  seeing  that  the  wool  grower 
at  least  gets  40  to  50  cents  an  hour  for 
producing  wool,  and  any  time  that  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  cannot  do  that  they  had 
better  put  sawdust  in  their  seats. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  gentleman 
wants  him  to  get  that  42  to  44  cents  an 
hour  so  he  can  buy  an  American-made 
automobile? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Yes;  the 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  At  the  same  time 
we  should  be  concerned  about  how  we 
are  going  to  supply  the  dollars  to  other 
people  to  take  that  car  away  from  him 
at  a  large  premium  before  he  gets  a 
chance. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  have  been  rather  careful  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Going  back  to  Mr. 
Clayton’s  letter  again,  I  think  there  is  a 
very  interesting  paragraph  here,  next  to 
the  last  paragraph,  where  he  says: 

Wool  is  an  agricultural  item  In  our  cur¬ 
rent  negotiations  for  International  trade 
organization  for  the  expansion  of  world  trade 
and  employment — 

What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  pre¬ 
sume  he  means  that  wool  is  one  of  the 
principal  items  on  the  Geneva  agenda. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Then  he  goes  on  to 
say: 

Although  wool  raising  makes  up  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  our  agricultural 
economy,  it  is  very  important  In  world 
trade — 

Which  means  to  me  that  Mr.  Clayton 
has  been  over  at  Geneva  negotiating  to 
reduce  the  tariff  on  wool,  and  because  it 
is  just  a  little  item  he  is  going  to  nego¬ 
tiate  it  out  of  existence.  That  is  what 
that  paragraph  means. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  right.  I  think  he  is 
amply  justified  in  his  conclusion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  a  word 
to  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  I  have  been  here  for 
nearly  9  years  with  him,  and  I  certainly 
have  a  high  regard  for  him.  It  will  not 
be  very  many  days  before  the  President 
is  going  to  ask  for  further  controls  over 
exports.  There  is  much  pressure  being 
brought  right  now  to  get  rid  of  all  export 
controls.  Many  people  wish  to  discon¬ 
tinue  export  controls.  Personally,  after 
analyzing  it,  I  have  committed  myself. 
Surely,  I  think  certain  of  these  controls 
should  be  extended.  The  reason  is  that 
if  we  do  not  do  it,  then  this  money  that 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan,  tells  us  about  which  is  scattered 
all  over  the  world  and  which  they  may 
or  may  not  intend  to  pay  back,  will  be 
used  to  purchase  American  food  prod¬ 
ucts  without  regard  to  the  consumers  of 
America.  They  may  pay  $4  to  $5  a 
bushel  for  wheat,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  be  allowed  to  starve 
to  death.  I  say  to  the  minority  leader 
that  I  hope  any  time  I  vote  to  give  the 
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President  power  to  control  exports  out 
of  this  country  I  am  consistent  when  I 
am  willing  to  give  the  President  the 
power  under  this  bill  to  have  him  con¬ 
trol  the  imports  into  this  country. 
If  that  is  an  unfair  position,  I  will  yield 
to  anyone  to  correct  me. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to 
the  proposition  you  mentioned  a  while 
ago  regarding  the  cost  of  producing  wool. 
Let  me  read  about  six  lines  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  report  which 
shows  “that  the  index  number  of  prices, 
interest  and  taxes  paid  by  farmers  as  a 
group  increased  from  138  as  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1941,  to  207  on  September  1946,  an 
increase  of  45  percent.  The  index  num¬ 
ber  of  farm  wages  for  the  same  period 
rose  from  165  to  389,  or  an  increase  of 
136  percent.  For  example,  in  1940  the 
average  monthly  wage  for  sheepherders 
was  approximately  $60  per  month  and 
board.  In  1946  the  average  monthly 
sheepherder  wage  was  $160,  or  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  in  1940.” 

Then  they  expect  us  to  take  away  this 
protection  on  the  price  of  wool  to  the 
farmer  and  let  them  go  absolutely  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  pit  so  far  as  the  price 
of  wool  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  The  wool 
people  are  not  asking  anything  unfair 
when  they  ask  for  41  cents  plus  per 
pound  for  wool.  The  lambs  were  sub¬ 
sidized  during  the  war.  The  whole  ani¬ 
mal  should  have  been  classed  as  a 
Steagall  commodity  in  the  beginning. 
Wool  is  entitled  to  the  same  protection 
that  is  afforded  any  other  Steagall 
commodity. 

I  da  hope  that  this  bill  passes.  The 
American  farmer  will  then  have  assur¬ 
ance  the  Eightieth  Congress  is  going  to 
fulfill  the  commitments  made  under  the 
support  program.  To  do  less  would  be 
unfortunate. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
some  misgivings  as  to  whether  the  mem¬ 
bership  regards  the  vote  on  this  bill  as 
important  as  it  may  prove  to  be.  In  my 
judgment,  the  vote  on  this  bill  will,  in 
large  measure,  determine  the  future  farm 
program  of  this  Nation.  I  think  there 
are  some  fundamental  questions  involved 
and  I  think  now,  as  well  as  any  other 
time,  we  might  as  well  face  them  and 
decide  them. 

If  the  farmers  of  this  country  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  program  carrying  support 
prices  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  per- 
i^ts  the  import,  practically  without 
limit,  of  competitive  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  then  the  farmers,  as  well  as 
you,  have  sense  enough  to  know  that 
such  a  program  would  not  continue  over 
12  or  24  months.  The  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  strong  as  it  is,  is  not  able 
to  support  prices  of  agricultui'al  com¬ 
modities  at  one  figure,  and  certainly  it 
should  not  be  at  less  than  90  percent  of 
parity ,  and  then  permit  the  producers 
in  foreign  countries  to  send  their  com¬ 
modities  to  this  country  without  limit. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  know  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will  not, 
from  year  to  year,  appropriate  two,  three. 


four,  five,  or  perhaps  six  billion  dollars 
to  make  up  the  loss,  I  repeat  that  what 
you  do  today  on  this  question,  of  whether 
or  not  you  shall  support  wool  at  parity 
and  then  order  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  sell  not  only  the  500,000,- 
000  pounds  of  surplus  it  now  has,  but  in 
addition  to  sell  probably  700,000,000 
pounds  more  which  it  will  acquire  from 
the  1947  and  1948  clip,  is  a  fundamental 
question  which  you  must  decide.  You 
are  ordering  them  to  support  it  at  one 
level  and  then  ordering  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  sell  it  at  a  much 
lower  level.  I  say  to  those  of  you  who 
have  expressed  approval  of  the  Senate 
bill,  that  is  exactly  what  the  Senate  bill 
does,  and  nothing  more.  It  orders  an 
agency  of  your  Government,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  to  continue 
to  support  wool  at  the  parity  price — 
which  is  no  more  than  a  fair  price — and, 
in  the  same  breath,  orders  that  agency 
to  dump  about  500,000,000  pounds  it  now 
has  on  hand  and  such  other  million 
pounds  as  it  may  acquire  at  the  world 
price. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  this  bill  a  minute. 
It  does  three  things.  First,  in  very  sim¬ 
ple  language  and  in  very  few  words,  it 
says  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  continue  to  support  American  wool 
at  the  same  price  it  was  supported  dur¬ 
ing  the  war. 

May  I  say  here:  You  will  have  extreme 
difficulty  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  trying  to  find  out  exactly  what 
that  support  is.  First,  they  attempt  to 
give  you  the  cleaned  support  price.  Then 
when  they  try  to  reduce  it  to  the  grease 
price  they  tell  you  simply  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  OPA  ceiling,  basis  Boston. 
On  the  15th  day  of  April  this  year  the 
parity  price  of  wool  was  42.1,  and  the 
support  price  was  42.1  or  2  or  3.  So  I 
think,  to  make  this  easy,  because  the 
difference  is  insignificant,  we  can  say 
that  the  parity  price  of  wool  is  42  cents 
and  the  support  price  proposed  in  this 
bill  is  42  cents.  I  think  that  makes  it 
much  easier  in  your  thinking.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Herter]  gives  42.3  cents,  and 
that  is  about  as  good  a  guess,  I  think, 
as  he  could  get  out  of  the  Department — 
as  the  support  price  up  to  April  15.  So 
the  bill  would  continue  to  support  wool 
at  parity,  and  for  that  principle  I  am  in 
most  enthusiastic  support.  Those  who 
believe  in  the  parity  principle  know  that 
it  is  no  more  than  a  fair  price  to  the 
producer,  and  that  the  producer  should 
realize  parity. 

Secondly,  in  about  two  lines  the  bill 
orders  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  sell  the  wool  that  it  now  has  and 
may  hereafter  acquire  at  the  competitive 
price.  I  think  I  should  read  those  words 
that  all  of  you  may  have  them  clearly  in 
your  mind: 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may, 
until  December  31,  1948,  dispose  of  wooi 
owned  by  it  without  regard  to  any  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  upon  it  by  law. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
therefore.  Is  just  as  free  as  any  person 
could  be  as  to  the  price  and  how  it  shall 
handle  the  disposition  or  the  dumping 
of  this  approximately  500,000,000  pounds 


it  now  has  on  hand  and  all  wool  it  may 
hereafter  acquire. 

Thirdly,  the  Senate  bill  as  originally 
reported  out  carried  section  4  which  gave 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  right, 
when  the  conditions  described  arose,  to 
order  the  imposition  of  an  import  fee  on 
wool  not  in  excess  of  50  percent  ad  valor¬ 
em,  and  also  ordered  the  imposition  of 
a  floor  tax  comparable  with  the  import 
fee,  the  idea  being  to  prevent  the  Amer¬ 
ican  importers  who  may  have  millions 
of  pounds  of  wool  in  their  warehouses 
from  making  a  quick  windfall  profit.  So 
a  comparable  tax  was  to  be  levied  on 
floor  stocks.  But  it  developed  that  there 
were  many  concerns  in  this  country  whg 
had  contracts  out  for  3,  6,  9,  and  possibly 
12  months  on  goods  to  be  manufactured 
out  of  wool,  and  they  were  bound  by 
contract  on  the  basis  of  the  present  price 
of  wool.  They  took  the  position  that  if 
we  imposed  this  fioo'r  tax  on  them  it 
would  mean  absolute  bankruptcy.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  other 
members  saw  the  merit  in  this  conten¬ 
tion,  and  the  result  is  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  reconsidered  section  4  and  now  by 
amendment  seeks  to  treat  wool  just  the 
same  as  we  have  treated  all  the  other 
basic  commodities,  and  many  other  com¬ 
modities  produced  in  this  country;  that 
is,  to  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  he  sees  fit — and  I  repeat 
those'words — when  he  sees  fit,  authority 
to  call  upon  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
make  an  investigation  and  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  importations  of  wool 
are  so  great  as  to  interfere  with  pro¬ 
grams  maintained  in  this  country;  and 
then  when  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
made  its  report  the  President  may  issue 
a  proclamation  imposing  an  import  fee 
on  wool  if  he  is  satisfied  with  the  report 
of  the  Commission.  And  listen  to  these 
words  in  section  22  on  this  question  of 
import  fees,  and  I  read  subsection  (d) : 

Any  decision  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  to  the  facts  under  this  section  shall 
be  final. 

It  lies  entirely  within  the  discretion  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  act 
in  the  first  instance  and  to  reviev/  the 
report  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  thought  that 
was  stricken  out  by  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  five  additional  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PACE.  I  beg  the  gentleman’s  par¬ 
don.  I  was  reading  from  the  original 
bill.  Let  me  check  with  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  to  be  sure. 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  may  say  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  to  which  reference  is  made  are 
contained  in  a  later  subsection  of  sec¬ 
tion  22.  It  is  not  necessarily  included 
in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PACE.  But  it  is  still  the  law? 

Mr.  HOPE.  It  is  still  the  law. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PACE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  In  the  event 
section  32  funds  are  not  continued,  as 
has  been  reported  as  the  action  taken 
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by  the  Committee  on  Agricultural  Appro¬ 
priations  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  and  are  not  available  as  heretofore, 
I  will  ask  the  gentleman  whether  wool 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  if  passed 
by  the  House,  has  any  status  preferred 
over  and  above  cotton,  say? 

Mr.  PACE.  It  will  not. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Will  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  bill  guarantee  the  fixing  of 
the  fee  where  a  quota  is  now  provided 
by  other  law,  with  respect  to  cotton  or 
other  agricultural  commodities? 

Mr.  PACE.  It  will  not  affect  the  right 
under  the  present  law  of  import  fees  on 
cotton. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  In  other  words, 
cotton,  for  instance,  will  still  have  the 
right  to  an  import  quota  even  though 
the  section  32  funds  are  not  made  availa¬ 
ble?  If  this  bill  passes  cotton  is  in  the 
same  category  as  wool? 

Mr.  PACE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  PACE.  In  exactly  the  same  fix 
except  cotton  will  be  in  a  better  position 
because  the  amendment  prohibits  the 
right  to  put  quotas  on  wool,  which  is 
now  authorized  for  cotton. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  insert  the  words  “or  other  sup¬ 
port  program”  as  now  carried  on  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act? 

Mr.  PACE.  It  would  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  not  a  sheep  living  in  the  Third  Con¬ 
gressional  District  of  Georgia.  I  have 
utterly  no  concern  directly  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  welfare  of  any  constituent  who  is 
a  producer  of  wool.  But  there  is  one 
thing  of  which  I  am  deeply  convinced 
and  that  is,  I  do  not  feel  I  have  any  right 
to  ask  the  Congress  to  do  any  more  for 
the  cotton  producer,  for  the  tobacco  pro¬ 
ducer,  for  the  peanut  producer,  for  the 
producers  "Df  those  other  commodities 
which  are  peculiar  to  my  section,  than 
the  wool  producers  have  to  ask  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  do  for  the  producers  of  wool  and 
the  other  commodities  of  the  great  West. 
In  my  opinion,  agriculture  in  this  Nation 
can  survive  only  if  there  is  no  selfishness 
among  the  different  commodity  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  principles  of  this  bill  are 
right.  I  am  not  going  to  vote  to  put  the 
producers  of  my  State  under  quotas  and 
other  control  unless  there  is  some  reason¬ 
able  limitation  of  control  placed  upon  the 
producers  in  foreign  lands.  You  cannot 
pay  three,  four  and  five  dollars  a  day  for 
cotton-picking  and  compete  with  cotton 
produced  in  other  countries  at  30  and 
40  cents  a  day.  I  know  you  bring  to 
me — I  hear  it  all  around — the  great  ben¬ 
efits  of  international  trade,  but  I  bring 
to  you  the  answer  that  the  greatest 
market  in  the  world  today  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer.  If  you  give  to  the  American 
farmer  a  fair  price  for  his  crops  he  can 
consume  for  many  years  all  the  products 
of  American  industry. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PACE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  I  want  to  be  sure 
I  understand  the  gentleman.  Did  the 
gentleman  mean  to  say  he  would  vote 
to  repeal  the  trIple-A  program  which 
provides  for  a  bonus  on  cotton  in  his 


State,  without  limiting  the  production  of 
cotton? 

Mr.  PACE.  Under  this  very  section 
22  they  stopped  cotton  imports  from 
coming  into  this  country.  You  can  im¬ 
port  only  90,000  bales  into  this  country, 
and  the  reason  you  cannot  bring  in  more 
is  section  22,  and  we  ar§  now  trying  to 
bring  wool  under  this  section. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
to  put  the  farmers  of  my  State  imder 
controls  and  open  the  ports  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  for  unlimited  imports  of  competi¬ 
tive  commodities.  Does  the  gentleman 
intend  to  do  that?  No.  I  can  answer 
for  him. 

You  may  agree  here  today  to  support 
commodities,  like  the  Senate  did,  at  one 
price  and  then  dump  them  at  another 
price.  I  do  not  know  what  the  price 
would  be  if  you  dumped  this  500,000,000 
pounds  on  the  market.  But,  if  you  Vote 
here  today  to  do  that  I  make  you  this 
prediction:  You  might  as  well  send  word 
to  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  to  get 
ready  for  1949,  because  unless  we  are 
able  to  continue  the  support  program, 
unless  we  are  able  to  give  the  farmers 
who  produce  the  food  and  fiber  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  people  of  this  Nation  pro¬ 
tection,  and  who  I  think  are  entitled 
to  that  same  degree  of  security  and  pro¬ 
tection  as  the  people  who  eat  that  food, 
unless  you  can  give  them  that  assurance, 
then  in  my  judgment  you  will  have  a  con¬ 
dition  in  1940  or  1950  exactly  compar¬ 
able  with  that  which  you  had  in  1920, 
and  you  might  as  well  get  ready  for  it. 

I  give  this  bill  and  I  give  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  my  committee  my  most 
cordial  and  enthusiastic  support.  Sec¬ 
tion  22 — get  it  straight — was  written  into 
the  law  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
late  President  Roosevelt;  it  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  triple-A  Act  of  1933.  When 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1936  declared  a 
part  of  that  act  unconstitutional,  this 
Congress  expressly  reenacted  section  22. 
It  was  again  repeated  by  special  enact¬ 
ment  in  the  Marketing  Agreements  Act. 
So  on  three  separate  and  distinct  occa¬ 
sions,  a  Democratic  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  said  that  when  we 
have  an  agricultural  program  in  this 
country,  when  we  attempt  to  protect  the 
producers,  and  this  flood  of  foreign  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  comes  in  here  that 
would  destroy  those  programs,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  in  his  discre¬ 
tion,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  may,  through  the 
imposition  of  import  fees  or  through  the 
imposition  of  quotas,  stop  this  inflow  of 
foreign  commodities  and  give  the  pro¬ 
tection  to  which  they  are  entitled  to 
those,  may  I  say  again,  who  produce  the 
food  and  fiber  for  the  rest  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  this  Nation  to  eat  and  be  clothed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  legal  jurisprudence 
there  is  a  plea  known  as  “confession  and 
avoidance.”  I  am  sure  that  it  is  an  ap¬ 
propriate  plea  for  me  to  enter  at  this 
time. 


Frankly,  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not 
appreciate  fully  the  importance  of  the 
subject  with  which  my  committee  was 
dealing  when  the  committee  had  under 
consideration  the  very  controversial 
matter  which  is  now  before  the  House. 
Maybe  I  was  somewhat  “wool  gather¬ 
ing.”  I  frankly  confess  that  I  know 
very  little  about  the  problems  of  wool 
producers,  and  since  my  knowledge  of 
the  subject  was  very  limited,  I  was 
rather  inclined  to  follow  my  good 
friends,  Walter  Granger  and  Bill  Hill, 
and  others  on  the  committee  in  whom 
I  have  always  had  great  confidence. 
Very  little  importance  seemed  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  measure  when  its  provi¬ 
sions  were  discussed  in  the  committee, 
so  I  went  along  with  the  committee  in 
reporting  the  bill.  We  amended  the 
Senate  bill,  and  when  it  was  finally  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee  I  learned  for 
the  first  time  that  it  was  of  tremendous 
importance.  I  doubt  very  much  if  other 
members  of  the  committee  fully  realized 
the  far-reaching  implications  of  the 
measure.  While  I  have  no  right  to 
speak  for  other  Members,  I  frankly  con¬ 
fess  that  I  did  not  understand  or  appre¬ 
ciate  the  great  and  devastating  effect 
which  the  measure  might  have  upon  our 
foreign  economic  policy  and  upon  the 
rebuilding  of  world  trade. 

After  the  bill  had  been  reported,  and 
while  it  was  pending  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  I  made  inquiries  and  the  in¬ 
formation  I  obtained  led  me  to  conclude 
that  the  bill  was  in  many  respects  objec¬ 
tionable.  A  few  days  ago  our  committee 
was  called  together  in  executive  session 
to  consider  a  new  proposal.  The  new 
proposal  was  submitted  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  our  committee,  and, 
frankly,  it  appeared  to  be  much  better 
than  the  bill  which  the  committee  had 
reported.  In  the  first  bill  reported  we 
gave  broad  powers  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  a  Cabinet  officer.  In  the 
amendment  which  was  adopted  a  few 
days  ago  by  the  committee,  we  gave  these 
same  great  powers  to  the  President,  to  be 
used  by  him  upon  information  or  findings 
of  the  Tariff  Commission.  No  hearings 
were  held  by  the  Committee  on  the  new 
proposal  and  everyone  seemed  to  approve 
the  same.  Much  to  my  surprise,  I  was 
later  informed  that  the  new  proposal  was 
not  drafted  by  a  nonpartisan  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  nor  was  it  drafted  by  any  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  appointed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  We  Democrats  might  as 
well  face  the  truth.  Actually  the  truth 
has  appeared  in  public  print.  This  pro¬ 
posed  substitute  or  amendment  was 
actually  written  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  steering  committee  of  the  Republican 
Party.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Halleck],  the  majority  leader,  ap¬ 
pointed  that  subcommittee,  and  no 
Democrats  served  on  it.  That  in  itself 
does  not  make  the  bill  objectionable,  but, 
certainly,  it  does  not  make  it  more  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Of  course. 

Mr.  HOPE.  The  gentleman  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  last  Saturday,  was  he  not, 
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when  that  committee  unanimously  rec¬ 
ommended  the  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  tomorrow? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  made  that  confession 
at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  HOPE.  The  amendment  was  sub¬ 
mitted  and  the  committee  unanimously 
agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tu'ely  correct,  but  I  doubt  very  much  that 
any  member  of  the  committee  appreci¬ 
ated  fully  the  importance  of  what  we 
were  doing.  Not  even  when  the  matter 
Was  being  considered  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion  the  second  time. 

Here,  gentlemen,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
matter  of  International  importance,  of 
world-wide  importance,  without  even  a 
printed  page  of  hearings  before  us.  The 
hearings  before  the  House  committee 
have  never  been  transcribed  and  made 
available  to  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  At  the  meeting 
last  Saturday  was  the  gentleman  aware 
of  the  fact  that  a  subcommittee  of  the 
steering  committee  of  the  Republican 
Party  had  drafted  this  bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  certainly  was  not.  I 
was  actually  under  the  impression  that 
it  had  been  worked  out  by  members  of 
both  parties  on  our  committee  and  had 
been  agreed  to.  I  assumed,  since  the  bill 
was  presented  by  my  distinguished  and 
beloved  chairman,  that  It  had  received 
the  careful  thought  and  consideration  of 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  on  the 
committee. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  It  would  seem,  then, 
from  the  facts  that  have  just  been  de¬ 
veloped,  that  if  this  subcommittee  of  the 
steering  committee  of  the  Republican 
Party  drafted  this  amendment  it  put  the 
gentleman’s  feet  upon  the  rock,  and  put  a 
new  garment  upon  him  and  a  new  song 
In  his  mouth. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  thought  last  Saturday  that  a  good 
job  was  done,  whoever  wrote  the  amend¬ 
ment,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  probably  did  last  Sat¬ 
urday,  but  certainly  not  now.  I  am  not 
changing  my  views  merely  because  of  the 
discovery  of  the  true  author  of  the  bill. 
I  have  confessed  frankly  that  I  did  not 
fully  understand  the  important  effects  of 
the  measure  at  the  time  it  was  reported 
by  the  committee.  It  was  not  until  I  had 
a  conference  with  Secretary  Clayton  day 
before  yesterday  that  I  understood  fully 
the  great  Importance  of  the  matter  now 
before  us.  Certainly,  Secretary  Clayton 
should  have  been  accorded  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  appear  before  the  committee.  In 
fact  he  should  have  been  invited  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  present  his  views  fully,  but  the 
fact  Is  that  he  returned  from  Geneva, 
where  he  was  attending  the  International 
Trade  Organization  sessions  because  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  greatly  em¬ 


barrassed  by  the  action  taken  by  our 
committee,  and  certainly  he  should  have 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  and  to  enlighten  the 
members  of  the  committee  with  regard  to 
the  full  force  and  effect  which  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  committee  might  have  upon 
international  trade  and  commerce. 

I  was  amazed  to  find  that  our  Under 
Secretary  of  State  had  been  so  greatly 
embarrassed  at  the  important  confer¬ 
ence  at  Geneva.  I  have  never  seen  in 
all  of  my  experience  a  statesman  who 
appeared  to  be  more  greatly  embarrassed 
than  was  Secretary  Clayton.  After  my 
talk  with  him  I  could  understand  fully 
his  situation.  While  he  was  sitting  at 
Geneva,  talking  about  reciprocal  trade 
treaties  and  the  urgent  necessity  for 
reviving  world  commerce;  while  he  was 
advocating  a  policy  of  reciprocal  action, 
looking  to  the  elimination  of  trade  bar¬ 
riers  and  to  a  free  flow  of  world  com¬ 
merce,  over  the  ticker  came  a  message 
to  him  and  to  his  colleagues  to  the  effect 
that  a  great  committee  of  the  Congress 
had  reported  a  bill,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  lift  new  and  even  higher 
trade  barriers.  The  representatives  of 
other  nations  gathered  at  the  conference 
received  the  distracting  news  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress  was  providing  the 
President  with  a  sword  with  which  he 
could  carve  to  pieces  everything  which 
might  be  accomplished  at  Geneva.  This 
bill  is  incompatible  with  our  policy  of 
reciprocal  trade  agreements,  and,  cer¬ 
tainly,  Mr.  Clayton  was  embarrassed  by 
the  news  that  it  had  been  reported. 
Certainly,  there  was  nothing  for  him  to 
do  except  to  come  back  home. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  It  is  just  a  little  bit 
embarrassing  to  all  of  us  if  the  Repub¬ 
lican  steering  committee  wrote  this 
amendment  because  they  did  exactly 
what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
advised  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
to  do — that  is,  that  we  should  enact 
section  22. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  mean  to  put  wool 
under  section  22? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son,  made  such  a  recommendation.  I  do 
know,  however,  that  neither  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  Clayton  nor  Secretary  Marshall 
were  consulted  about  this  very  impor¬ 
tant  international  matter,  and  I  am  like¬ 
wise  quite  certain  that  neither  of  them 
approve  this  measure. 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Oklahoma,  late  a  member 
of  the  great  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  The  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  amazes  and  astounds  me. 
I  served  for  5  years  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
and  I  know  that  there  is  not  a  man  on 
the  Committee  of  Agriculture  who  knows 
more  of  the  implications  of  all  legisla¬ 
tion  that  comes  from  that  committee. 
That  my  friend  should  stand  in  the  well 
of  the  House  and  say  that  he  was  in  the 
committee  last  Saturday  and  considered 
this  amendment  when  it  was  brought  be¬ 


fore  the  committee  by  the  chairman  and 
that  he  approved  of  it  then,  and  to  hear 
him  say  here  today  that  because  he  later 
learned  that  somebody  in  the  Republican 
Party  had  something  to  do  with  the 
drafting  of  the  amendment,  and  that 
that  makes  It  bad,  is  something  that  sur¬ 
prises  me  and  is  something  that  I  cannot 
understand. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  did  not  say  that  1 
changed  my  views  because  of  my  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  author  of  the  bill,  but  I 
changed  my  views  because  of  my  very 
Interesting  talk  with  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  Mr.  Clayton. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  question  in  my  mind 
is  this.  I  appreciate  your  ability  and 
your  ideas  on  agriculture,  being  the 
ranking  member  of  our  committee,  or  at 
least  one  of  the  ranking  members,  but 
the  only  change  that  has  been  made  in 
this  bill  since  the  beginning  was  to  take 
out  section  4  and  put  in  these  few  words 
in  section  22.  Do  you  favor  such  legisla¬ 
tion  as  section  22  for  cotton?  As  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  so  well  stated, 
are  you  in  favor  of  that  type  of  legisla¬ 
tion  for  cotton?  Answer  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  certainly  am;  yes. 
Definitely  yes ;  for  cotton  and  every  oth¬ 
er  surplus  commodity  for  which  we  have 
an  adjustment  program.  If  you  will  read 
the  language  of  section  22  as  it  was  orig¬ 
inally  written  you  will  see  in  clear,  un¬ 
ambiguous  English  that  it  deals  only 
with  commodities  on  which  there  is  an 
adjustment  program  in  operation. 

Mr.  HILL.  But  the  question  arises 
Immediately:  What  do  you  mean  by  sur¬ 
plus?  Wool  could  be  a  surplus  commod¬ 
ity  or  wheat  could  be  a  surplus  com¬ 
modity,  and  next  year  it  would  not  be 
surplus  at  all.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  section  22  makes  any  distinction  in 
that  regard?  It  does  not,  so  your  argu¬ 
ment  falls  absolutely  flat  and  is  ridicu¬ 
lous  on  the  face  of  it  because  any  crop 
can  be  surplus  at  any  time  of  the  year 
and  not  be  surplus  at  any  other  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Section  22  deals  with 
commodities  on  which  there  is  an  adjust¬ 
ment  program  in  operation,  and  there  is 
not  such  a  program  on  wool. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  It  not  true  that 
there  has  been  a  support  program  on 
wool  for  the  past  4  years? 

Mr.  COOIEY.  You  are  correct,  but 
there  is  no  adjustment  program  on  it. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  it  not  true  also 
that  for  the  3  years  preceding  the  war 
we  imported  more  wheat  into  this  coun¬ 
try  than  we  exported?  Wheat  is  one  o'f 
those  commodities  that  is  supported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  wool  is 
normally  a  short  crop  in  this  country. 
We  import  most  of  our  wool.  We  do  not 
Import  most  of  our  wheat,  cotton,  or 
tobacco  and  other  crops. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Now,  that  is  not  true. 
We  do  not  normally  import  most  of  our 
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wool.  We  produce  normally  better  than 
two-thirds  of  our  wool. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  My  information  is  to 
the  contrary. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Well,  I  have  the  facts 
and  figures  and  they  show  that  normally 
we  consume  about  650,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  and  that  normally  we  produce 
450,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  which  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  this  country. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  certainly  we  are 
not  self-sufficient  in  wool. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No.  I  did  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  said  he  was  inclined  to  reverse  his 
position  because  he  had  talked  with  Mr. 
Clayton.  I  was  wondering  whether  Mr. 
Clayton  told  the  gentleman  whether  he 
was  embarrassed  by  the  use  of  section  22 
with  respect  to  cotton  and  tobacco. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No ;  because  they  are 
in  a  different  category  altogether. 

Now,  coming  back  to  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Pace], 
his  slogan  through  the  years  has  always 
been — and  it  is  a  high-sounding  sort  of 
thing — “The  American  market  for  the 
American  farmer.”  Well,  I  do  not  agree 
with  that.  I  do  not  want  my  farmers  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  American  market.  If  I 
were  going  to  adopt  a  slogan,  I  would  say, 
“World  markets  for  American  farmers.” 
Now,  if  that  is  not  our  program,  if  we 
are  going  to  follow  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Pace]  and  his  philoso¬ 
phy,  then  we  might  as  well  go  ahead 
and  lift  all  trade  barriers  to  the  sky  and 
protect  all  of  agriculture  from  the  vicious 
world  about  us,  which  is  the  greatest 
potential  market  we  have  ever  had.  If 
we  are  going  to  that  sort  of  program,  we 
need  to  reflect  for  a  moment  and  know 
what  happened  after  World  War  I.  We 
did  exactly  that.  We  restricted  our 
commerce.  We  sent  our  merchant  fleet 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  We  abandoned 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  We  were  go¬ 
ing  to  live  in  great  peace  and  prosperity 
by  ourselves,  a  rich  and  powerful  nation. 
We  all  know  the  tragic  story  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  which  followed.  Now  we  are  faced 
with  this  proposition;  Are  we  going  to 
accept  the  challenge  which  comes  to  us 
from  all  over  the  universe,  a  challenge 
for  America  to  lead  a  distracted  and  de¬ 
stroyed  world,  or  are  we  going  back  to 
isolation,  economic  isolation,  and  try  to 
live  among  ourselves  and  with  ourselves, 
secluded  from  all  the  rest  of  the  starving 
and  distressed  people  of  the  world? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.'  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORJRIS.  I  do  not  ask  this  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  critical  at  all.  T  am  trying  to 
learn  about  this.  Does  this  bill  do  any¬ 
thing  at  all — anything — for  wool  that  is 
not  done  for  cotton,  wheat,  and  other 
staple  products? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  puts  it  in  a  category 
where  it  has  no  business  being.  In  the 
first  place,  if  you  will  read  the  letter 
that  Mr.  Clayton  sent  up  here,  wool  Is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  that 
he  has  to  deal  with  in  international 


trade.  He  says  that  in  the  letter.  Now, 
if  we  are  going  to  pass  a  law  that  em¬ 
barrasses  our  diplomat  as  he  goes  away 
from  here  in  an  effort  to  revive  world 
trade,  and  if  we  are  going  to  attempt  to 
embarrass  our  President,  then  we  can  do 
it  in  no  more  definite  way  than  to  pass 
this  bill.  We  know  as  we  read  Mr. 
Clayton’s  letter  that  it  will  meet  with 
disfavor  at  the  White  House.  Now,  why 
is  it  important?  I  do  not  know  all  of 
the  ramifications  of  international  trade 
and  reciprocal-trade  treaties,,  and  I  am 
not  an  expert,  but  I  do  know  this,  that 
we  must  trade  with  the  world,  and  that 
international  trade  is  a  two-way  high¬ 
way.  If  we  are  going  to  support  out  of 
the  Treasury  any  producers  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  we  certainly  can  well  afford  to  sub¬ 
sidize,  if  necessary,  the  producers  of  wool, 
because,  after  all,  it  is  a  very  small  mat¬ 
ter  in  dollars  and  cents,  comparatively 
speaking. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  get  the  gentleman’s 
point; 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  At  least  I  did  not  mean 
to  ask  that  question;  the  question  was 
outside  of  that  particular  point  which  the 
gentleman  makes  and  I  am  not  saying 
whether  I  agree  with  him  or  not.  I  am 
trying  to  learn  at  this  time  outside  of 
that  whether  it  does  anything  in  the  way 
of  giving  wool  any  more  support  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents,  let  us  say,  than  it  does 
for  cotton  or  wheat. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  and  it  does  not  give 
it  any  more  support  than  it  is  given  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Here  is  my  position  on 
it:  I  want  to  protect  the  wool  growers; 
I  am  just  as  anxious  to  do  it  as  my  friend 
Granger,  my  friend  Hill,  or  anyone  else. 
I  agree  with  them  that  the  wool  growers 
of  the  country  were  a  war  casualty.  If 
so  we  ought  to  stand  up  to  the  rack  and 
pay  off.  That  is  what  Secretary  Clayton 
says  do,  that  is  what  Mr.  Truman  says 
do;  but  you  Republicans  are  so  economy- 
minded  that  you  are  not  willing  to  pay  off 
because  the  more  you  pay  off  the  less  you 
can  keep  your  promises  of  economy. 

I  will  vote  for  the  Senate  bill.  I  am 
anxious  to  protect  the  gentleman’s  pro¬ 
ducers  just  as  much  as  the  gentleman  is. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  answer  a  question? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
if  I  can. 

Mr.  HILL.  In  all  sincerity,  let  us 
leave  wool  out  of  the  subject  for  a 
moment  and  pull  no  wool  over  anyone’s 
eyes.  How  can  you  work  out  a  program 
to  protect  American  producers  of  farm 
products  in  any  form  whatsoever  by  way 
of  subsidy  or  in  any  other  way — there 
may  be  some  others — and  at  the  same 
time  permit  the  markets  in  America  to 
be  flooded  by  any  type  or  any  kind  of 
foreign  agricultural  products? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  answer  that - 

Mr.  HILL.  Leave  wool  out,  leave  the 
wool  market  out. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  cannot  leave  wool 
out  because  the  terms  of  the  Senate  bill 
protect  wool  producers  regardless  of  what 


happens  in  world  trading  in  wool,  the 
gentleman’s  producer^  are  protected  by 
a  support  price. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  know  of  any  other  basic  commodity 
covered  by  section  22  against  which  a 
limitation  of  imports  cannot  be  applied? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
understand  the  gentleman’s  question. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  this  particular 
proposed  amendment  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Hope]  we 
find  this  proviso: 

Provided,  That  no  limitation  shall  be  im¬ 
posed  on  the  total  quantity  of  any  article 
which  may  be  imported  from  any  country 
which  reduces  such  permissible  total  quan¬ 
tity  to  less  than  60  percent  of  the  average 
annual  quantity  of  such  article  which  was 
imported  from  such  country  during  the 
period  from  January  1,  1929,  to  December  31, 
1933,  both  dates  inclusive. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Under  section  22  you 
could  impose  quotas  or  fees. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes.  ■ 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  are  asking  for 
the  privilege  of  imposing  only  fees  not 
to  exceed  50  percent. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  And  this  applies 
only  to  wool. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  I  can  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  that  the  lim¬ 
itation  on  quotas  was  put  in  there  spe¬ 
cifically  by  the  gentlemen  from  Bos¬ 
ton.  Mass.,  Mr.  Herter  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormack. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  friend  is 
mistaken.  I  have  no  knowledge  about 
this. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  But  the  people  the 
gentleman  represents  have  knowledge 
about  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  not  repre¬ 
senting  people,  I  am  trying  to  represent 
all  the  people.  I  will  oppose  this  bill 
with  section  4  in  there,  I  am  opposing  it 
with  section  22  in  there.  I  say  it  is  a 
discrimination  and  an  inequity.  Either 
you  are  going  to  pay  a  subsidy  out  of 
the  Treasury  or  you  are  going  to  use  this 
import  fee  to  make  the  public  pay  a  sub¬ 
sidy  which  in  that  case  will  be  many 
times  the  former. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  That  provision  was 
put  in  there  to  satisfy  the  firms  the  gen¬ 
tleman  represents  and  who  are  opposed 

to  the  f66S. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  I  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  drafting  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  was 
very  much  impressed  by  the  gentleman’s 
statement  that  he  wanted  the  world 
market;  but  that  apparently  applies  to 
cotton. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Oh,  no;  cotton  and  to¬ 
bacco  and  other  surplus  crops. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  He  wants 
the  world  market  to  apply  to  American- 
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grown  wool.  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
wants  to  extend  that  to  tobacco?  Will 
he  agree  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  tobacco 
so  that  the  world  market,  Including  the 
United  States,  will  be  open  to  foreign 
tobacco  growers? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  just 
stating  a  hypothetical  case  that  could 
not  actually  happen.  Every  time  any¬ 
body  wants  to  back  me  into  a  corner  they 
say  something  about  tobacco. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  three 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  House  on  the  way  it  has  received  to¬ 
bacco  legislation  and  the  way  it  has 
approved  the  tobacco  program.  I  want 
to  emphasize  one  thought,  however,  and 
that  is  not  a  single  one  of  our  programs 
has  ever  cost  the  American  taxpayers  a 
single  dollar. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
exactly  what  we  want  to  do  with  the 
wool  program. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  tobacco  we  produce 
a  surplus.  We  are  now  operating  under 
strict  quotas.  We  would  even  reduce 
our  crop  10  percent,  15  percent,  or  20 
percent,  if  necessary,  to  protect  our¬ 
selves.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  cost¬ 
ing  the  taxpayers  or  the  consumers  any 
money  at  all. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Why  not 
abolish  the  tariff? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  mean? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then 
why  not  abolish  the  tariff  on  tobacco? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  were  paying  15 
cents  for  Chesterfield  cigarettes  when 
we  were  getting  6  and  7  cents  per  pound 
for  tobacco,  and  you  are  paying  the  same 
price  w'hen  we  are  getting  48  or  50  cents 
a  pound  for  tobacco.  Your  consumer 
does  not  contribute  anything  to  the  to¬ 
bacco  farmers,  neither  does  the  tax-, 
payer.  It  comes  about  because  of  the 
machinery  which  the  Congress  provided 
that  enabled  us  to  protect  ourselves  by 
these  quotas  which  we  now  have  in 
operation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  only 
thing  I  understand  about  it  then  is  that 
what  is  right  for  tobacco  is  not  right  for 
wool? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Oh,  no.  If  you  have 
a  surplus  of  wool,  if  you  want  to  control 
the  production  of  wool,  I  would  vote  for 
that.  We  have  the  same  thing  for  pea¬ 
nuts,  cotton,  and  wheat.  We  once  had 
it  for  potatoes  and  we  found  out  it  was 
a  hot  potato  and  we  replaced  it  right 
quick. 

Mr.  DATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Along 
the  same  lines,  if  you  have  a  surplus  of 
shoes  and  leather,  is  the  gentleman  in 
favor  of  the  same  principle? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  When  you  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  shoes  all  the  manufacturer  has 
to  do  is  to  pull  a  little  switch  and  slow 
down  production,  in  that  way  they 
protect  themselves.  But  those  who  toil 
out  in  the  broiling  sun  cannot  cut  off  the 
sunlight  and  cannot  retard  the  processes 
of  nature  and  control  production  so 
easily. 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  gentleman’s  remarks  about 
the  Importance  of  a  quota  to  the  tobacco 
industry.  Is  the  gentleman  familiar 
with  Mr.  Clayton’s  views  on  the  matter 
of  quotas? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Import  quotas? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Yes;  all  quotas 
in  the  import  field. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am 
generally  familiar  with  them. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  I  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  read  the  proceedings  be¬ 
fore  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
wherein  Mr.  Clayton  expressed  himself 
as  very  definitely  opposed  to  quotas  and 
dedicating  himself  to  an  effort  toward 
eliminating  ail  quotas. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  can  see  his  view'point 
and  I  think  I  would  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  him. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Would  you 
agree  we  should  eliminate  all  quotas  on 
tobacco? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
have  any  quotas  on  tobacco.  The  quotas 
I  am  talking  about  arj  the  quotas  we 
put  on  the  farmers  back  home,  not  on 
the  importer  or  exporter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  how  our 
economy  can  function  if  we  are  going  to 
close  the  channels  of  commerce  and 
trade  throughout  the  world.  If  we  are 
actuated  by  motives  of  selfishness  in  try¬ 
ing  to  establish  our  foreign  economic 
policy,  we  know  it  will  definitely  bring 
us  to  grief.  How  can  we  support  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  hanging  over  this  Nation 
unless  we  maintain  an  income  compara¬ 
ble  to  the  national  income  we  have  to¬ 
day?  How  can  we  maintain  a  national 
income  comparable  with  that  of  today 
unless  we  trade  with  the  world?  How 
can  we  trade  with  the  world  if  we  are 
going  to  be  selfish  with  every  proposition 
that  comes  up  and  say  we  are  going  to 
lift  our  tariffs  here  and  yonder  and  ev¬ 
erywhere?  The  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Pace]  is  exactly  right.  This  is  a 
starting  point.  We  are  going  to  be  iso¬ 
lationists;  we  are  going  in  for  high  tar¬ 
iffs  and  trade  barriers,  or  we  are  going 
into  a  liberalized  foreign  trade  and  un¬ 
less  we  can  trade  with  the  world  Mr. 
Pace’s  farmers  will  come  to  grief  along 
with  my  farmers  in  North  Carolina,  be¬ 
cause  we  had  that  experience  before,  and 
we  know  exactly  what  will  happen.  We 
have  the  greatest  opportunity  now  that 
America  has  ever  had  in  all  history  to  be¬ 
come  the  leader  of  the  world.  We  will 
pass  up  that  opportunity  if  we  become 
selfish,  if  we  become  greedy.  Only  by 
going  into  world  commerce  with  an  anx¬ 
ious  desire  to  be  liberal  and  fair  and  to 
stimulate  world  trade  will  we  ever  be  able 
to  support,  our  own  economy  here  at 
home. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  Las  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  ^  he  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  BREHM.  The  gentleman  would 
not  say  that  we  have  been  greedy  and 
selfish  with  the  amount  of  money  we 
have  been  giving  and  lending  to  foreign 
nations,  would  he? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  I  do  not  say  we 
have  been,  but  I  say  we  should  not  be¬ 
come  greedy  and  selfish.  We  are  living 
in  a  world  that  has  been  destroyed,  and 
we  helped  in  the  destruction,  not  because 
we  wanted  to,  but  because  o'  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  situation.  Now,  are  we  going 
to  abandon  the  program  that  the  brave 
men  and  women  of  America  fought  for? 
They  fought  to  liberate  these  people  in 
the  distressed  areas  of  the  world;  in  the 
devastated  and  war-torn  areas  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  BREHM.  But  not  at  the  expense 
of  enslaving  our  own  people  or  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  own  people. 

Mr.,  COOLEY.  We  are  not  in  danger 
of  being  enslaved  by  anybody.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  give  people  the  freedom 
that  we  possess  and  fought  for. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PACE.  The  gentleman,  appar¬ 
ently,  addressed  some  of  his  remarks  to 
me.  Does  the  gentleman  really  feel,  as 
representing  a  great  segment  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  producers  of  this  country,  and  be¬ 
ing  familiar  with  the  legislation  that  has 
been  enacted  in  their  behalf  and  for  their 
protection,  that  he  is  free  to  give  us  this 
expose  on  free  world  trade? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly.  I  have 
never  been  any  greater  advocate  of  self- 
control  than  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia.  I  never  will  foregt  how  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  came  before  our 
committee  when  we  were  talking  about 
making  peanuts  a  basic  commodity  and 
permitting  the  peanut  growers  to  control 
acreage  and  production,  and  he  came  in 
and  objected.  Oh,  he  was  very  strong  in 
opposing  it.  He  went  back  to  Georgia, 
and  he  got  all  the  peanut  growers  to¬ 
gether  and  he  said,  “Boys,  go  out  and 
plant  the  world  in  peanuts.”  And  they 
planted  all  of  Georgia  in  peanuts  and 
built  up  a  big  acreage  in  the  next  2  years, 
and  then  he  came  back  and  said,  “Now, 
we  are  ready  for  the  quotas.”  He  has 
been  an  aggressive  advocate  of  quotas 
ever  since.  If  cotton  wants  to  control 
itself,  all  right.  I  am  willing  for  the 
cotton  farmer  to  have  quotas.  I  think 
my  distinguished  friend  held  extensive 
hearings  through  the  cotton  belt  in  an 
effort  to  determine  whether  the  cotton 
producers  wanted  quotas  for  1948;  is  that 
true?  Did  not  the  gentleman  attempt  to 
ascertain  from  the  cotton  producers 
whether  they  w'anted  quotas  in  1948? 

Mr.  PACE._  We  were  directed  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  views  of  the  producers  regard¬ 
ing  a  modification  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  re¬ 
members  referring  to  the  quota  section. 

Mr.  PACE.  It  involved  the  question 
qf  quotas,  so  far  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  cotton  farmers 
in  America  want  quotas,  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  would  favor  it. 

Mr.  PACE.  Quite  so,  but  I  again  re¬ 
peat  I  would  not  encourage  them  to  have 
quotas  if  unlimited  imports  could  come 
into  this  country  where  the  producers 
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in  those  foreign  lands  were  not  under 
quota  limitations  themselves. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Do  we  not  have  quotas 
on  cotton  now? 

Mr.  PACE.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  we  are  shutting 
out  Egyptian  long  staple  cotton  now, 
and  there  is  a  shortage  in  this  country. 

Mr.  PACE.  Cotton  is  highly  benefited 
by  legislation,  and  that  is  the  reason  1 
think  wool  should  have  equal  benefits. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  hope  that  the  wool 
growers  of  the  cotton  district  of  Georgia 
will  be  protected  in  some  way  by  the 
House.  I  did  not  know  that,  the  gentle¬ 
man  had  so  many  wool  growers  down 
there.  I  know  I  do  not  have  a  great 
many  in  my  district,  but  I  am  just  as  in¬ 
tensely  interested  as  I  believe  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  be  in  trying  to  protect 
the  wool  farmer,  and  I  believe  the  Senate 
bill  does  it. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Tobacco  farmers  are 
protected  by  quotas  on  tobacco.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  are  protected  by  .a  prohibition 
on  sending  tobacco  seed  out  to  all  the 
world. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  an  entirely 
different  thing.  That  is  the  thing 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Murray]  harps  on  all  the  time.  Judge 
Kerr  and  the  rest  of  us  interested  in 
stopping  the  exportation  of  American 
tobacco  seed  to  foreign  countries,  where 
they  might  go  in  competition  with  us  did 
advocate  the  passage  of  the  bill  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  PACE.  Ml’.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PACE.  The  gentleman  tells  us 
that  he  secured  the  enactment  of  a 
law - 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No ;  the  gentleman  did 
not  say  he  secured  the  enactment  of  a 
law. 

Mr.  PACE.  He  favored  it — that  would 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  any  Amer¬ 
ican  tobacco  seed,  to  keep  anybody  in 
any  other  country  from  producing  the 
commodity  in  competition  with  your 
tobacco. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right.  I  would 
vote  for  it  again  today,  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  would,  too. 

Mr.  PACE.  Yet  the  gentleman  says 
that  is  not  in  violation  of  any  good  will 
or  international  relations  throughout  the 
world?  ' 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  The  world  has 
accepted  it.  The  fact  of  the  business  is 
that  many  nations  of  the  world  have  a 
prohibition  against  growing  tobacco. 
They  are  willing  for  us  to  grow  tobacco 
over  here. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Apart 
from  the  broad  implications  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade,  and  so  forth,  what  effect 
does  this  have  on  the  price  of  a  suit? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
assume  if  you  put  the  price  of  wool  up  it 
will  be  reflected  in  the  manufactured  gar¬ 


ment.  I  believe  the  best  way  for  us  to 
take  care  of  the  situation  is  just  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  suggested,  that  is,  by  pay- 
ing  the  loss,  absorbing  the  loss,  and 
thereby  holding  down  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
factured  articles. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  To  make  an  ordi¬ 
nary  suit  of  clothes  it  takes  about  4 
pounds - 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  thought  the  gentle¬ 
man  said  41/2. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Pour  pounds  of  clean 
wool  for  the  best  suit  of  clothes  that  can 
be  made.  It  takes  about  10  pounds  of 
grease  wool  for  a  suit  of  clothes.  The 
difference  between  the  foreign  wool  and 
the  domestic  price  at  the  present  time  is 
about  2  cents  in  the  grease,  so  it  would 
take  about  20  cents  more  if  you  brought 
the  price  of  the  foreign  wool  up  to  the 
price  of  the  domestic  wool. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  I  assume  has 
answered  the  gentleman’s  question. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  is  5  cents  a  pound 
in  the  clean,  so  you  can  figure  that  way. 
The  gentleman  is  in  favor  of  protecting 
cotton,  or  protecting  tobacco,  or  protect¬ 
ing  every  product  that  is  raised  out  in  his 
district  and  in  the  South.  During  the 
past  5  years  they  have  imported  a  billion 
pounds  of  wool  into  this  country  and 
taken  the  market  away  from  us.  Our 
only  sale  for  domestic  wool  was  to  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  The  duty  paid  on 
foreign  wool  averaged  $119,000,000  each 
year.  Thirty  percent  of  that  money  was 
used  to  support  these  commodities  the 
gentleman  speaks  of,  particularly  cotton. 
The  gentleman  thinks  that  is  right,  but 
he  is  not  in  favor  of  some  legitimate 
program  that  will  protect  the  wool 
grower  of  this  country. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Did  the  gentleman  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  building  up  of  the  stock  pile 
of  wool? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  said.  Did  he  while  it 
was  being  done? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  want  it  without  any 
loss  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Did  the  gentleman  ob¬ 
ject  to  it  while  it  was  being  done,  build¬ 
ing  up  a  stock  pile  to  protect  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Army  if  it  had  gone  to  Alaska  and 
the  cold  sections  of  the  North  to  fight? 
The  gentleman  certainly  would  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  country’s  having  an  adequate 
stock  pile  of  wool. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  did  not  object  to  it 
at  that  time,  but  I  do  object  to  having  a 
stock  pile  of  460,000,000  pounds  at  the 
present  time,  when  we  are  consuming 
in  this  country  nearly  a  billion  pounds 
of  wool. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  assume  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  read  the  Senate  bill,  has  he 
not? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  certainly  have  read 
the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  believe  that  will  protect  the  wool 
producer?  _ 

Mr.  BARRETT.  But  it  will  not  pro¬ 
tect  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right.  Now 
we  finally  have  it.  The  gentleman  agrees 
now. 
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Mr.  BARRETT.  I  do  not  think  the 
people  of  this  country  are  entitled  to 
take  any  loss  on  that  wool. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  must 
choose  now  whether  he  is  going  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  wool  grower  or  the  Treasury. 
Which  does  he  love  be.st? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  do  not  think  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  would  expect  us 
to  take  a  loss  on  that. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Finally,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  importance  of  this  measure  cannot 
be  too  greatly  emphasized.  Of  course 
we  want  to  protect  the  wool  producers  of 
America.  Both  Pi’esident  Truman  and 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Clayton  have 
pointed  the  way  that  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.  The  Senate  has  enacted  a  bill 
which  will  accomplish  the  desired  ob¬ 
jective.  The  preposition  before  us  now 
is  whether  we  shall  adopt  the  Senate 
bill  and  provide  the  necessary  protection 
for  the  wool  producers  of  America  or 
whether  we  shall,  through  the  back  door, 
completely  reverse  the  international 
trade  policies  which  we  have  followed 
in  recent  years.  If  we  are  to  embark 
upon  a  program  of  high  tariffs  and  trade 
barriers:  if  we  intend  to  keep  out  of  this 
country  every  single  commodity  that 
can  be  produced  cheaper  in  some  other 
country  than  in  our  own;  if  we  are  about 
to  embark  upon  a  program  of  retaliatory 
tariffs;  do  you  not  think  that  we  should 
at  least  show  the  Secretary  of  State  the 
courtesy  of  according  to  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  heard?  Actually,  is  not  it 
a  matter  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  to  consider?  And  is  not  it  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  merits  the  very  careful  thought 
and  consideration  of  every  Member  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress?  We  are  about 
to  attach  a  little  tariff  bill  to  a  bill  which 
originated  in  the  Senate.  This  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  plain  provisions  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  organic  law  of  our  Repub¬ 
lic.  If  we  attach  this  little  tariff  bill  to 
a  bill  which  originated  in  the  Senate, 
surely  others  will  follow  and  this  great 
event  will  be  cited  as  a  precedent.  Since 
we  now  know  the  real  meaning  of  this 
measure,  certainly  we  should  not  act 
in  haste  in  the  passage  of  a  measure  of 
such  great  importance.  If  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  is  to  take  over  ^ 
the  responsibility  of  writing  tariffs  on  ’ 
agricultural  commodities,  it  will  certain¬ 
ly  be  a  great  departure  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  precedents  of  this  great  legislative 
body.  The  only  justification  for  section 
22,  as  originally  written,  was  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  vital  part  and  par¬ 
cel  of  a  broad  Nation-wide  agricultural 
adjustment  program. 

If  Mr.  Claidion  was  embarrassed  at 
Geneva  and  came  home  on  account  of 
this  ill-advised  legislative  proposal,  I 
suppose  that  the  Geneva  Conference 
might  as  well  be  called  off  so  far  as  Amer¬ 
ica  is  concerned,  for  certainly  he  could 
not*  go  back  to  Geneva  with  this  bill 
around  his  neck  as  a  brazen  badge  of  the 
intentions  of  Congress  to  return  to  the 
ways  of  Smoot  and  Hawley  and  to  the 
road  which  once  led  the  world  to  great 
distress.  I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  as  it  came  to  us  and  to  vote  down 
the  amendment  which  will  be  offered  by 
my  distinguished  chairman  tomorrow. 
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Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Lar- 

CADE.] 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  the  bill  which  we 
have  under  consideration  at  this  time  as 
I  represent  a  district  which  is  a  producer 
of  wool.  Beauregard  Parish,  in  the 
northwestern  portion  of  my  district,  is 
one  of  the  larger  wool-producing  par¬ 
ishes  in  my  district,  and  naturally  what¬ 
ever  affects  the  industry  as  a  whole 
affects  my  constituents  in  that  parish, 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  endeavor  to  try  to 
protect,  as  far  as  possible,  not  only  my 
constituents  but  also  the  industry  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  experience  is  a  teacher, 
and  I  well  remember  after  the  First 
World  War,  and  again  in  1933,  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  price  on  wool,  and  if  we  can 
judge  the  future  by  what  has  transpired 
in  the  past,  unless  some  protection  is 
given  to  the  producers  of  wool  in  this 
country,  we  can  well  expect  a  repetition 
of  what  happened  in  the  past.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  the  debate 
today,  and  I  was  greatly  impressed  with 
the  remarks  of  my  good  friend  and  col¬ 
league  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Pace],  who  spoke  just  a  few  minutes  ago. 
I  think  that  my  colleague  has  made  a 
flne  presentation  of  the  subject  dealing 
with  the  protection  and  the  future  of 
agriculture.  I  think  that  the  arguments 
and  facts  presented  represent  sound  and 
Irrefutable  arguments,  as  well  as  the 
deep  concern  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  for  the  future  of  agriculture  in 
general. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Pace]  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best 
Informed  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  on  matters  pertaining  to 
agriculture,  and  his  statements  here  to¬ 
day  have  exhibited  his  understanding 
and  unselfishness  in  the  protection  of 
agriculture  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  are  all  fortunate  to  have 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  such  an 
able  and  outstanding  and  hard-working 
member  who  is  so  fair  and  valuable  to  us 
all. 

^  (Mr.  LARCADE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  LaneI. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
agreement  with  many  of  the  previous 
speakers  with  the  intent  of  this  bill  now 
before  the  House  for  consideration  that 
the  wool-growing  industry  be  protected 
by  adequate  price  support  legislation. 
However,  I  differ  in  my  statements  from 
many  of  the  other  Members  in  stating 
that  the  wool  growers  are  already  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  price  support  protec¬ 
tion  as  other  farm  commodities  are  re¬ 
ceiving,  but  no  more.  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  unfair  and  unjust  and  unreasonable 
to  select  wool  for  better  treatment  than 
other  products  produced  by  the  farmers 
of  our  country. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  wool 
trade  is  not  opposing  adequate  price  sup¬ 
port  for  domestic  wool  growers,  but  we 
do  want  to  get  the  Government  out  of 


business  and  free  enterprise  returned 
now  that  'he  war  is  over.  This  industry 
approves  a  support-floor  for  wool  at  the 
farms  equal  to,  but  no  more  than  that 
given  over  160  other  agriculture  com¬ 
modities. 

Our  wool  industries’  annual  wool  re¬ 
quirements  are  now  more  than  twice  the 
domestic  clip,  therefore  we  must  import 
wool  which  means  that  domestic  wool 
cannot  sell  at  a  higher  price  than  im¬ 
ported  wool. 

Section  2A  of  this  bill  guarantees  the 
wool  grower  a  price  for  his  wool  based  on 
the  top  of  the  market  until  the  end  of 
1948.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
parity  will  be  lowered  materially  before 
December  31,  1948,  in  which  case  wool 
growers  would  be  receiving  a  much  great¬ 
er  purchase  price  than  afforded  any  other 
commodity  by  the  Government  if  a  wool 
purchase  is  continued  at  the  1946  level  of 
prices.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cost 
of  this  program  will  add  to  the  already 
heavy  burden  being  borne  by  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  of  this  Nation. 

By  the  amendment,  section  4,  the  bill 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
power  to  impose  fees  on  all  wool  that  has 
been  imported  and  is  held  in  the  inven¬ 
tories  of  all  branches  of  wool  industry, 
not  in  excess  of  50  percent  ad  valorem. 
The  imposition  of  these  fees  would  cost 
the  industry  millions  of  dollars  and  in 
some  cases  would  mean  ruination.  The 
imposition  of  these  import  fees  will  add 
to  the  cost  of  wool  clothing  to  our  popu¬ 
lation  and  may  also  affect  our  foreign 
relations  with  the  23  countries  from 
whom  we  import  wool. 

Our  domestic  wool  growers  were  never 
able  to  supply  more  than  one-half  of  the 
raw  material  needs  of  our  manufacturers 
of  worsted  cloth.  Furthermore,  they 
could  not  supply  them  with  the  long 
fiber  raw  wool  necessary  for  quality 
worsteds.  Even  when  given  tariff  pro¬ 
tection,  domestic  sheep  raisers  cannot  do 
the  job. 

Why  our  extensive  worsted  industry 
and  their  workers  which  suffered  from 
substandard  conditions  for  many  years 
and  only  recently  arrived  at  steady  pro¬ 
duction,  good  wages,  and  good  profits 
should  be  asked  to  bear  the  burden,  is 
beyond  all  semblance  of  economic  jus¬ 
tice. 

We  believe  that  the  Government  has 
done  more  than  enough  for  one  segment 
of  our  economy,  the  wool  growers.  In 
spite  of  a  34  cents  per  pound  tariff,  for¬ 
eign  wool  and  better  wool  imported  from 
23  different  countries,  can  still  be  sold  at 
less  than  the  support  price  which  the 
Government  is  paying  to  wool  industries 
In  the  United  States. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  section  4,  we  are  now  being  asked 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
power  to  impose  tariff  on  foreign  wool 
at  his  discretion.  This  is  altogether  too 
much  power  to  give  to  any  man,  and 
especially  at  a  time  when  so  many  other 
controls,  justifled  only  by  the  emer¬ 
gency  of  war,  have  been  dropped.  It 
amounts,  in  effect,  to  a  nationalization 
of  the  raw-wool  industry. 

The  imposition  of  these  import  fees 
would  curtail  wool  imports,  resulting  in 
a  contraction  of  manufacturing  and  a 
drop  in  employment,  bringing  sudden 


and  severe  deflation  to  many  of  our  in¬ 
dustrial  communities. 

In  the  New  England  States,  textiles 
provide  4  out  of  every  10  jobs.  In 
my  home  city  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  the 
largest  producer  of  worsteds  in  the  world, 
the  industry  provides  7  out  of  every 
10  jobs.  We  are  in  no  mood  to  stand 
idly  by  and  permit  the  basic  element  in 
our  economy  to  be  destroyed  by  the  wool¬ 
raiding  lobby.  If  the  wool  and  worsted 
industries  curtail  production,  as  they 
certainly  will  if  faced  with  this  tariff, 
the  wool  growers  of  the  United  States 
will  also  lo^.  This  bill  as  amended  by 
the  committee  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
conspiracy  to  profit  a  few,  at  a  disastrous 
cost  to  many. 

I  know  that  this  extra  preference 
granted  to  the  wool  farmers  may  appear 
attractive  to  them,  but  I  give  them  sober 
warning,  however,  that  this  bill  will  prove 
to  be  a  boomerang.  If  you  paralyze  the 
wool  industry  you  will  be  cutting  off  the 
market  for  your  wool.  The  domestic 
woolgrowers  can  neither  provide  us  with 
the  supply  and  quality.  Shall  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  the  consumers  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  be  penalized  for  this?  That  precise¬ 
ly,  will  be  the  net  result,  if  this  bill  as 
amended  should  be  approved  by  this 
House.  In  short  it  says,  “Take  my  lim¬ 
ited  product  at  prices  held  high  above 
real  market«value  or  take  none  at  all.’’ 
In  effect,  it  is  monopolistic  and  danger¬ 
ous. 

The  workers  in  the  textile  industry  like 
other  workers  are  feeling  the  high  cost 
of  living  because  their  wages  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increasing  cost.  They 
are  aware  that  the  prices  of  agriculture 
commodities  as  a  group  have  gone  higher 
than  any  others.  Why  wool  should  be 
seeking  a  support  price  still  higher  than 
it  has  enjoyed  is  beyond  common  sense 
understanding. 

We  from  the  manufacturing  areas 
recognize  that  the  domestic  growers  of 
wool  are  entitled  to  some  price  support. 
In  a  spirit  of  cooperation  we  ask  that 
they  in  turn  consider  our  problem.  The 
wool  and  worsted  industries  cannot  sur¬ 
vive  the  drastic  penalties  imposed  by  this 
bill.  Wool  growers,  manufacturers,  tex¬ 
tile  workers,  and  consumers  are  partners 
in  an  enterprise.  They  must  not  be¬ 
come  antagonists,  because  all  of  them 
will  suffer. 

In  place  of  the  extreme  provisions 
embodied  in  this  bill,  we  suggest  that 
you  join  with  us  in  supporting  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  HerterI, 
which  will  give  some  consideration  to 
some  of  the  factors  involved  in  this 
problem.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment.  Government  support  at  90 
percent  parity  to  wool  growers  is  in  line 
with  other  agricultural  commodities. 
It  will  restore  private  incentive  to  the 
industry  and  protect  tens  of  thousands 
from  losing  their  positions  and  their 
jobs.  It  will  bank  and  not  fan  the  fires 
of  inflation. 

May  I  mention  at  this  point  that  90 
percent  of  the  domestic  wool  supply  is 
processed  in  the  manufacturing  plants 
in  the  Northeastern  States,  and  about 
three-fourths  of  the  lamb  crop  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  this  area.  It  is  hardly  the  best 
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policy  for  the  wool  growers  to  bite  the 
hand  that  feeds  them. 

Tlie  only  reasonable  course  for  us  to 
follow  is  to  enact  legislation  embodsnng 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Herter],  which  I  believe  is  fair  to  all 
parties  concerned. 

(Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CXX)LEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  present 
measure  because  of  the  precarious  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  sheep  industry  finds 
itself  in  Montana  and  throughout  the 
whole  Rocky  Mountain  region  as  well. 
As  you  know,  livestock  is  one  of  the  basic 
industries  of  the  West. 

Due  to  factors  over  which  the  indus¬ 
try  has  had  very  little  or  no  control,  our. 
sheep  population  has  dropped  from  49,- 
807,000  in  1942  to  32,542,000  toijay.  This 
represents  a  reduction  of  35  percent  and 
furthermore  makes  our  sheep  population 
the  lowest  in  over  50  sears. 

The  production  of  domestic  wool  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  dropped  from  459,073,000  pounds  in 
1942  to  300,000,000  pounds  today;  that 
likewise  represents  a  reduction  of  35  per;- 
cent. 

Intensive  study  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  shows  that  the  wool 
growers  of  this  country  at  the  present 
time  are  losing  9  cents  on  every  pound 
of  wool  produced  and  are  also  losing 
$1.18  on  every  head  of  sheep. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor  the  domestic  wool 
situation  has  come  to  occupy  an  increas¬ 
ing  difficult  economic  position  and  while 
wool  prices  have  generally  increased  13.2 
percent,  24  other  principal  agricultural 
commodities  increased  on  an  average  of 
91  percent.  Furthermore,  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  sheep  industry  have  in¬ 
creased  66  percent  from  1941  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

The  sheep  industry  is  finding  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  compete  with  low-cost 
producers  for  the  American  market  and 
the  result  has  been,  due  to  the  war  and 
other  factors,  that  the  imports  of  wool 
in  this  country  have  been  extremely 
heavy.  Eighty  percent  of  the  1,000,000,- 
000  pounds  of  wool  consumed  in  this 
country  last  year  was  of  foreign  origin. 
It  is  highly  imperative  if  we  want  the 
American  sheep  industry  to  survive  to 
function  on  a  decent  profit  basis,  that 
this  bill  reported  out  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  given  a  rule  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  be  passed  today. 

This  measure  provides: 

First.  That  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  will  continue  its  purchase 
program  until  December  31,  1948,  at  the 
1946  price,  which,  as  I  have  indicated, 
has  not  changed  since  Pearl  Harbor. 
That  price  is  less  than  parity. 

Second.  It  authorizes  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  sell  its  wool  at 
competitive  prices  with  foreign  wool. 
This  wijl  enable  the  United  States  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  its  stock  pile. 

Third.  Amend  existing  law  by  adding 
wool  to  other  commodities  under  section 
22  of  the  AAA  Act  and  thus  provide  that 


if  imports  of  foreign  wool  tend  to  mate¬ 
rially  interfere  with  the  wool  program, 
the  President  may  require  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  make  a  study  and  after  a 
hearing  if  the  President  finds  such  to  be 
the  fact,  he  is  required  to  impose  such 
fees  on  imports  as  may  be  necessary  to 
correct  the  situation. 

In  my  opinion,  the  provisions  of  this 
wool  bill  are  sound  and  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  sale  of  (government  stock 
pile  and  to  protect  the  American  sheep 
industry  from  further  liquidation.  Like 
many  of  you  in  this  Chamber,  I  realize 
this  bill  will  have  hard  sledding  because 
of  the  factional  and  economic  interests 
involved  but  I  want  to  appeal  to  you  in 
behalf  of  this  great  American  industry 
which  needs  help  in  order  to  survive  and 
to  ask  you  to  vote  for  this  measure  so 
that  the  fine  people  who  operate  this 
industry  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
live  peacefully  and  with  a  reasonable  de¬ 
gree  of  security.  I  do  not  urge  your 
support  of  this  measure  on  political 
grounds  but  I  do  urge  your  adoption  of 
this  bill  in  behalf  of  an  industry  which 
has  contributed  much  to  our  economy 
in  both  peace  and  war  and  which  I  think 
is  entitled  to  every  consideration  at  this 
time. 

May  I  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  wool 
pfiroducers  of  this  country  owe  a  great 
deal  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Granger]  who  has 
guided  this  measure  through  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committee,  the  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  onto  the  floor  and  who  has 
throughout  his  many  terms  in  Congress 
proved  himself  a  fighter  in  behalf  of  the 
best  interests  of  his  State  and  his  coun¬ 
try.  Utah  is,  I  am  sure,  well  aware  of 
his  outstanding  ability  and  the  fine 
work  he  has  performed  in  behalf  of  his 
constituents. 

(Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

(Mr.  COOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  today  pri¬ 
marily  because  I  read  an  editorial  which 
was  referred  to  earlier  in  the  day.  I  will 
read  a  part  of  it.  It  appeared  in  a  Wash¬ 
ington  paper  a  couple  of  days  ago.  Here 
is  what  part  of  the  editorial  concerning 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  In  Congress 
says: 

The  result  was  to  put  in  a  turmoil  the  in¬ 
ternational  conference  on  tariffs  and  com¬ 
mercial  policy  at  present  going  on  in  Ge¬ 
neva.  Vigorous  attacks  on  our  good  faith 
have  been  launched  by  the  delegates. 

In  particular  Australia  has  led  the  agita¬ 
tion.  That  country  has  been  earning  dol¬ 
lars  to  buy  from  us  in  this  dollar -poor  world 
mainly  out  of  #vool  gxports  to  America.  It 
is  little  short  of  tragic  to  see  the  turn  that 
the  Geneva  proceedings  are  taking,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  establishment  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  trade  organization,  which  would  be  a 
cornerstone  in  the  functional  cooperation  we 
are  seeking  to  promote  among  the  nations. 
Evidently  Under  Secretary  Clayton  is  back 
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in  Washington  in  order  to  remind  Cougiess 
of  the  way  that  our  reputation  as  a  treaty 
observer  is  imperiled.  It  is  unthinkable  that 
his  reminders  will  be  disregarded. 

More  significant  at  the  moment  is  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  no  international  economic  order 
can  be  built  when  price-support  schemes  re¬ 
quire  further  support  at  the  customs  house. 
Subsidies  are  less  noxious,  and  only  then  if 
they  are  so  graduated  as  to  enable,  say,  the 
wool  growers  who  do  not  wish  to  compete 
with  foreign  wool  to  change  over  to  other 
industries. 

I  want  to  know  when  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  the  State  Department 
sees  fit  to  jockey  us  into  a  position  where 
we  have  one  of  three  choices:  One,  to  sell 
our  farmers  and  other  producers  of  our 
raw  and  critical  commodities  down  the 
river  and  tell  them  to  change  over  to  oth¬ 
er  occupations,  causing  us  to  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  foreign  producers  for  our  fu¬ 
ture  needs  regardless  of  the  jeopardy  in 
which  that  places  the  United  States.  Or, 
two,  to  subsidize  them  out  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  of  the  United  States  no  matter  what 
the  cost  may  be;  or,  three,  to  ask  our 
United  States  wool  growers  to  incur  great 
losses  in  competition  with  cheap  foreign 
wool. 

I  studied  the  strategic  and  critical 
material  field  for  8  years  during  my 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs.  I  know  something  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  we  had  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  and 
how  jittery  we  were  about  our  inadequate 
supply  of  wool  for  war  purposes.  Any 
future  war  may  be  fought  largely  in  the 
air  and  we  have  need  for  high  altitude 
flying  and  possibly  polar  warfare. 

How  can  Mr.  Clayton  or  any  other 
member  of  the  State  Department  think 
that  they  are  strengthening  our  Nation 
by  jockeying  us  into  position  where  we 
have  to  jeopardize  the  very  existence  of 
a  great  domestic  industry  and  our  capac¬ 
ity  to  produce  such  an  important  com¬ 
modity  as  wool.  I  am  speaking  now  pri¬ 
marily  because  of  my  interest  in  national 
defense.  I  think  it  is  highly  important 
that  Congress  serves  notice  on  Mr.  Clay¬ 
ton  that  it  is  a  part  of  his  job  to  give  ear 
to  the  Congress  and  the  voice  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  maintaining  an  adequate  national 
defense  and  that  America  is  not 
strengthening  its  defense  when  we  put 
ourselves  in  the  position  where  we  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  long  and  dangerous  sea 
lanes  for  our  strategic  and  critical  mate¬ 
rials  which  are  necessary  for  our  na¬ 
tional  economy  and  our  national  defense, 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  August  H.  Andeesen.I 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  brought  up  the  points 
that  are  mentioned  in  that  editorial. 
The  facts  are  that  Australia  and  the 
British  are  demanding  that  we  cut  the 
duty  on  wool.  It  is  not  this  legislation 
that  is  bothering  them.  They  are  insist¬ 
ing  that  the  administration  go  along 
and  cut  the  duty  on  wool.  This  bill  may 
be  a  deterrent  to  Mr.  Clayton  from  going 
ahead  and  cutting  the  duty,  but  as  soon 
as  it  is  disposed  of,  no  doubt,  he  will  go 
ahead  and  cut  the  duty  on  wool,  and  that 
will  mean  the  liquidation  <Jf  the  wool  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Yes;  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  is  too  apt  to  be  the  case.  Mr. 
Clayton  faces  the  situation  that  he  faces 
today  because  of  the  grasping  and  reach- 
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ing  of  these  countries  at  Geneva  who  are 
trying  to  grab  the  American  market  away 
from  the  American  farmer,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  businessman,  and  the  American  in¬ 
dustrialist.  The  biggest  and  best  market 
in  the  whole  world  today  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market.  We  should  not  permit  other 
nations  to  take  our  own  market  from  us 
at  the  expense  of  our  own  national  de¬ 
fense. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Gearhart]. 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Ml’.  Chairman, 
earlier  in  the  day  I  heard  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  EberharterI 
say  that  if  we  passed  this  wool  bill  we 
would  wreck  the  Conference  at  Geneva. 
I  began  to  wonder,  should  I  raise  my 
voice  in  defense  of  a  domestic  industry 
and  perhaps  wreck  an  international  con¬ 
ference,  or  should  I  remain  silent  and 
let  an  international  conference  wreck  a 
great  and  promising  domestic  industry. 

In  the  old  days,  when  we  were  under 
unilateral  tariffs,  before  we  ushered  in 
the  Hull  program  of  so-called  reciproc¬ 
ity,  we  gave  to  every  industry  in  the 
United  States  the  protection  to  which  it 
was  felt  that  that  particular  industry 
was  entitled.  When  we  took  up  recipro¬ 
cal  trading,  so  called,  we  abandoned 
that  theory  and  went  to  another  one,  one 
which  approved  the  sacrifice  of  one  in¬ 
dustry  in  order  that  another  industry 
might  gain  an  advantage.  That  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  basis  upon  which  reciprocal - 
trade  agreements  are  negotiated  today. 
Yes,  wool  is  the  key  commodity  upon 
which  the  success  or  faiiure  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  at  Geneva  will  turn.  The  United 
States  wants  to  break  down  the  British 
imperial-preference  system,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  wool,  no;  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  great  metal-fabricating  industries 
of  the  United  States,'  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample,  of  course,  being  the  automobile 
industry.  Now,  who  are  the  great  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  British  imperial  system? 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  are  the  Dominions  which  insist 
upon  its  maintenance.  They  will  not 
give  up  their  preferences  that  they  have 
acquired  over  the  last  30  or  40  years 
In  the  building  up  of  this  British  im¬ 
perial-preference  system  unless  they  are 
compensated  in  a  big  way.  They  are  in  a 
strategic  position,  and  so  they  say  to  the 
American  automobile  industry,  “You 
cannot  send  your  automobiles  into  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa 
unless  you  cut  the  American  tariff  on 
wool.” 

Now,  the  question  is.  Are  we  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  wool  grower,  his  future,  his 
right  to  expand  his  Industry,  his  right 
to  supply  his  own,  the  American,  market, 
in  order  that  the  automobile  industry 
shall  acquire,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  greater  opportunities  to  expand 
its  business?  I  do  not  know.  I  was 
taught  in  school  and  at  my  mother’s  knee 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  our  American 
Government,  a  duty  above  all  others,  to 
afford  equal  protection  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country,  with¬ 
out  discrimination.  I  was  taught  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  principle  of  equal  treatment 
for  all;  special  privilege  to  none.  So  the 
great  moral  question  now  arises:  Has  the 


American  Government  the  right,  the 
moral  right,  if  you  please,  to  sacrifice 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  are 
making  their  living  in  the  domestic  wool 
industry  in  order  to  confer  great  benefit's 
and  great  opportunities  upon  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  other  peopie  who  derive 
their  livelihood  from  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  automobiles. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEARHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  op¬ 
posed  to  reciprocal  trade  treaties:  is  he? 

Mr.  GEARHART.  I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  reciprocity,  but  I  am  now  and 
have  always  been  very  much  opposed  to 
the  policy  which  the  administration 
seems  to  have  taken  unto  its  heart  of 
bringing  disaster  to  some  Amei’ican  citi¬ 
zens  in  order  to  cdnfer  benefits  on  others 
upon  whom  it  chooses  to  confer  its 
favors. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly  the  gentle¬ 
man  does  not  accuse  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  deliberately  embarking  upon  a 
program  which  is  calculated  to  sacrifice 
any  segment  or  group  in  America;  does 
he? 

Mr.  GEARHART.  I  am  sure  that  if 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  had 
sat  in  on  the  hearings  I  have  sat  in  on 
down  through  the  last  6  or  7  yeajfs,  he 
would  never  have  exposed  himself  by 
asking  that  question.  I  will  tell  him  a 
few. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Has  the  gentleman 
ever  voted  for  any  reciprocal  trade- 
treaty  program? 

Mr.  GEARHART.  I  will  tell  the  gen¬ 
tleman  an  industry.  What  has  become 
of  the  American  jeweled-watch  indus¬ 
try?  What  has  happened  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  pottery  industry - 

Mr.  COOLEY  (interrupting).  I  do 
not  suggest  that  some  industries  have 
not  been  adversely  affected. 

Mr.  GEARHART.  If  any  have  been 
adversely  affected,  is  it  possible  that  the 
gentleman  will  defend  the  governmental 
action  that  is  responsible  for  the  result? 
Does  he  realize  that  that  is  exactly  what 
will  happen  to  the  American  wool  indus¬ 
try  if  Mr.  Clayton  is  permitted  to  turn 
the  American  wool  market  over  to  the 
Australians,  the  South  Africans,  and  the 
New  Zealanders  in  return  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  shipping  American  automobiles 
into  their  markets? 

It  is  a  moral  question.  Which  side 
of  the  question  is  the  gentleman  on? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  on  the  side  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  treaties,  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  directing  the  question  to  me,  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  has  ever 
voted  for  any  reciprocal-trade-treaty 
program.  . 

Mr.  GEARHART.  No;  not  for  the 
continuation  of  this  program  as  pres¬ 
ently  administered.  But  I  do  believe 
sincerely  in  the  principle  of  reciprocity, 
the  bilateral  granting  of  concessions  in 
our  markets  for  things  we.  need  for  con¬ 
cessions  in  other  markets  for  our  excess 
production,  a  system  which  will  not  re¬ 
quire  the  sacrifice  of  one  domestic  pro¬ 
ducer  for  the  benefit  of  another  domestic 
producer.  The  Hull  program  bears  no 
resemblance  to  that.  I  will  always  op¬ 
pose  any  American  governmental  action 


which  benefits  one  group  of  American 
citizens  to  the  deliberate  detriment  of 
another  group  of  American  citizens 
equally  entitled  to  their  country’s  favor. 
Robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  never  had  any 
particular  appeal  to  me.  And  that  is 
precisely  what  the  Hull  so-called  recip- 
rocal-trade-agreements  program  results 
in — the  robbing  of  one  to  pay  another. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEARHART.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  When 
the  representative  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  appeared  before  our  committee  on 
this  bill  he  said  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  it  was  the  purpose  gradually  to 
liquidate  the  sheep  and  wool  industry  of 
this  country  because  they  could  produce 
wool  cheaper  in  other  countries  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Yes;  and  if  it  is 
liquidated  they  necessarily  expose  the 
United  States  to  the  greatest  dangers  in 
the  evenf  that  we  are  again  overtaken 
by  war.  Wool  is  a  critical  material  of 
the  first  order.  Is  it  possible  our  nego¬ 
tiators  do  not  know  that? 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  in  the  State 
Department  who  think  only  in  terms  of 
smokestacks  and  pay  rolls,  altogether  too 
few  who  think  in  terms  of  a  balanced 
economy,  self-sufficiency  in  time  of  war. 
And  there  is  an  influential  few  behind 
the  silken  curtains  in  charge  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  these  agreements,  who  believe 
that  agriculture  is  a  lowly  pursuit  which 
should  be  sacrificed — and  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  oh,  too  well. 

Do  you  know  that  under  the  reciprocal- 
trade-agreements  program  the  export  of 
nonagricultural  products  has  mounted  57 
percent  but  the  export  of  agricultural 
products  from  the  United  States  has 
fallen  off  to  30  percent  less  than  we  were 
exporting  in  1934,  the  year  that  the  re¬ 
ciprocal-trade-agreements  program,  so- 
called,  was  enacted? 

If  there  is  one  in  this  room  or  within 
the  hearing  of  my  voice  who  can  point 
out  one  way  that  any  agriculture  com¬ 
modity  has  benefited  from  this  program 
I  will  gladly  yield  to  him  now.  The  rec¬ 
ord  will  disclose  that  all  we  have  done  is 
to  cut  agricultural  tariffs,  this  to  the 
number  of  327  items,  these  to  an  average 
of  40  percent  of  what  the  tariff  was  be¬ 
fore,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  the 
flooding  of  this  country  with  competitive 
agricultural  products  until  war  economy 
started  them  moving  the  other  way. 
And  I  am  not  talking  about  bananas, 
coffee,  and  tropical  fruits.  I  am  talking 
about  the  kind  of  agricultural  products 
every  farmer  in  this  country  is  capable  of 
raising  and  supplying  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  with.  It  is  also  significant  that  the 
importation  of  these  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  under  this  program  has  pre¬ 
vented  the  utilization  of  70,000,00p  acres 
of  American  farm  lands  in  their  domes¬ 
tic  production.  In  other  words,  if  the 
.  farmers  were  allowed  to  raise  these  crops 
they  would  have  to  employ  70,000,000 
acres  more  than  they  are  now  using. 
When  we  consider  the  further  fact  that 
there  are  only  325,000,000  acres  under 
cultivation  in  this  country,  70,000,000 
acres — an  average  computed  for  the  years 
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1935  to  1939,  inclusive — are  not  an  insig¬ 
nificant  few. 

Consider  also  the  fact  that  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  administration  of  this 
program  the  agricultural  population  of 
the  United  States  has  fallen  from  33 
percent  of  alhthe  people  to  less  than  25 
percent.  That  difference,  representing 
10,000,000  people,  accounts  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  unemployed  during  the  de- 
pi'ession  years,  contributing  the  greatest 
number  to  the  bread  lines  of  the  country 
during  the  unhappy  thirties. 

It  might  be  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
those  who  so  fervently  protest  their  love 
for  the  American  farmer,  look  well  to 
these  figures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Robertson] 
may  have  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  Representative  of  the  people  of  North 
Dakota,  one  of  the  Nation’s  outstanding 
agricultural  States,  1  should  like  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  wool  bill. 

As  I  understand  the  bill,  fii’st,  it  will 
allow  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  continue  its  purchase  program  until 
December  31,  1948,  at  the  1946  price;  sec¬ 
ond,  it  authorizes  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  sell  its  wool  at  competi¬ 
tive  prices  with  foreign  wool;  and,  third, 
it  requires  the  President  to  impose  fees 
on  imports  if  the  Tai’iff  Commission 
makes  the  finding  that  foreign. wool  ma¬ 
terially  interferes  with  the  wool  pro¬ 
gram. 

Many  pertinent  facts  have  been  pointed 
out  by  other  Members  supporting  this 
bill.  However,'  I  should  like  to  outline 
briefly  those  facts  which  to  me  make  the 
passage  of  this  bill  imperative. 

The  United  States  produces  only  about 
one-third  of  the  wool  which  it  consumes. 
Formerly  the  United  States  produced  35 
percent  more  than  the  300,000,000  pounds 
it  produces  today.  The  reason  for  the 
decline  in  production  is  directly  attrib¬ 
utable  to  the  lack  of  profit  in  raising 
sheep.  A  report  made  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  after  an  ex¬ 
tended  study  of  the  sheep  industry 
showed  that  the  wool  growers  of  this 
country  lost  9*/2  cents  on  every  pound  of 
wool  produced  In  1946,  and  suffered  a 
somewhat  higher  loss  in  the  two  preced¬ 
ing  years. 

The  facts  are  particularly  significant 
in  light  of  the  finding  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Munitions  Board  that  wool  is  a 
strategic  and  critical  material  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  Nation.  This 
means  one  thing:  We  must  encourage 
rather  than  discourage  the  production  of 
wool  in  the  United  States.  This  bill  will 
encourage  such  production. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  I  am  concerned  with  the  tre¬ 
mendous  expense  of  government.  I 
feel  that  every  activity  of  government 
should  be  placed  on  a  paying  basis  wher¬ 
ever  possible.  This  bill  can  cost  the 
Government  some  money.  I  am  not  too 
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alarmed  over  this  possibility, ,  however, 
for  two  reasons :  First,  the  wool  growers 
are  entitled  to  a  support  price,  because 
wool  prices  have  Increased  but  13  per¬ 
cent  since  1941  and  operating  expenses 
have  increase  66  percent — on  the  other 
hand,  24  principal  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  increased  an  average  of  91  percent 
during  that  same  period.  We  must  en¬ 
courage  production  of  wool,  and  without 
a  support  price,  production  will  decrease 
even  more  i-apidly  than  it  has  in  the  past 
years.  Today  we  only  produce  about 
one-third  of  the  wool  we  consume.  We 
must  produce  more.  The  Army  and 
Navy  feel  that  wool  is  a  critical  material. 
We  all  know  of  its  importance  in  meet¬ 
ing  our  daily  needs  of  clothing  and  pro¬ 
tection.  So  it  Is  not  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  its  importance  to  national  secu¬ 
rity.  Second,  if  the  obvious  intent  of  this 
bill  is  carried  out,  if  the  mandate  to  the 
President  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  price  of  wool  will  be  sufficient 
so  that  it  will  not  cost  the  Government 
a  cent  in  support-price  pa3nnent.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  be 
able  to  dispose  of  its  tremendous  stock 
pile  of  wool  without  suffering  a  further 
loss.  And,  most  important,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wool  will  increase. 

I  should  like  to  explain  briefly  my 
statement  that  it  is  necessary  that  the 
President  carry  out  the  mandate  of  this 
biU.  It  would  provide  the  President 
with  the  authority  to  require  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  make  a  study  of  the  wool 
program — the  Tariff  Commission  has 
made  such  a  study.  It  has  found,  as  I 
stated  earlier,  that  the  price  of  wool  is 
lower  than  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
United  States.  Under  such  a  finding, 
there  can  be  only  one  conclusion,  and 
that  is  that  the  imports  of  foreign  wool 
tend  to  materially  interfere  with  the 
wool  program.  Under  such  a  finding, 
it  is  my  understanding,  the  President  is 
required— not  given  the  option,  but  re¬ 
quired— to  impose  such  fees  on  imports 
as  may  be  necessary  to  correct  the  situ¬ 
ation.  If  the  President  follows  the  man¬ 
date  of  this  bill,  the  Commodity  Credit 
CorpKjration  will  not  continue  to  be  a 
drag  on  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  wool 
program  can  be  self-supporting,  and  the 
United  States  will  produce  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  this  critical  material. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  support  the 
wool  bill. 

(Mr.  HOPE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  the  remarks 
he  made  earlier  in  the  afternoon.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having  ex¬ 
pired,  the  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  this  act  may  he 
cited  as  the  "Wool  Act  of  1947.” 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Spe«^er  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Harness  of  Indiana,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
committee,  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  bill  (S.  814)  to  provide  support 
for  wool,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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Mr.  COOLEY  asked  and  was  given  per-^ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  two 
brief  speeches,  one  on  soil  conservation 
and  the  other  on  progressive  farming.  / 
Mr.  GEARHART  asked  and  was  given 
peritjission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RECtka  in  three  instances  and  in  each 
instances  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.\  FORAND  asked  and  was  given 
permi^ion  to  revise  and  extend  the  re¬ 
marks  me  made  earlier  in  the  da^  and 
includ^a  newspaper  article. 

Mr.  t!EAGUE  asked  and  was  giv^  per- 
j  mission  Ao  extend  his  remarks  m  the 
’  Record  m  three  instances  and  Include 
i  editorial^  / 

i  Mr.  DCWOHUE  asked  and  \^s  given 
i  permissior^to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
i  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  jhclude  a 
I  radio  speech.  i 

1  Mr.  PAT]V|AN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
<  Rayburn)  was  given  permisaon  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  in  the  Rec^d. 

Mr.  MURRi^Y  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  remains  he  made  earlier  in  the 
day  and  include^some  telegrams  and  one 
letter.  \  • 


/ 


COMMITTEE 


ISTRICT  OF 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.\  Mr.  fipeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consenttthatfthe  House  Com¬ 
mittee  dn  the  District  Of  Columbia  shall 
have  been  considered  ai  having  had  per¬ 
mission  to  meet  durid^'the  session  of  the 
House  this  afternooii’‘ 

The  SPEAKER.  llthere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  g^tleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois?  / 

There  was  no  objictf 

LEAVE  op  ABteNCE 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr/speafcr,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  tl]jat  on  Vtomorrow  the 
members  of  the  Board  ofWisitors  to  the 
United  States  Cotfst  Guarc^cademy  may 
have  permission/  to  be  absent  from  the 
House.  '  , 

The  SPEAKEJR.  Is  thereVbjection  to 
the  request  of  /the  gentlema^  from  New 
Jersey?  / 

There  was  po  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  TH^  HOUSE 

Mr.  MEADE  of  Maryland.  ]V».  Speak¬ 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  td  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froirtlMary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

;  archbishop  MICHAEL  J.  CURLE 

’(  Mr.  MEADE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Spfeak- 
jer,  I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  in  Baltimore 
(today  were  held  funeral  services  for  one 
;  of  the  outstanding  Americans  of  all  tiiAe, 
/Archbishop  Michael  J.  Curley.  In  the 
‘  death  of  Archbishop  Curley,  not  only  the 
Catholics  of  the  archdioceses  of  Balti- 
'  mo^  and  Washington  have  lost  a  great' 
spiritual  leader  but  the  people  of  this 
Nation  have  lost  a  truly  great  man. 
Archbishop  Curley  was  keenly  interested 
in  education  and  due  to  his  efforts  the 
Catholic  schools  in  Washington  and  in 
Maryland  showed  tremendous  growth 
during  the  past  generation. 
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It  is  a  great  tribute  to  him  in  that  he 
dUed  a  poor  man,  although  during  his 
life-.he  had  been  given  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  (^ollars,  all  of  which  he  gave  to  char¬ 
ity.  His  only  possessions  at  the  time  of 
his  de^  were  a  few  old  clothes  and 
some  bo^s. 

We  havXlost  a  great  man  and  it  will 
be  a  long  ti^  before  he  can  be  replaced 
and  he  will  n^er  be  forgotten. 

(Mr.  MEADESmf  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permi^ion  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 


EXTENSION 


REMARKS 


Mr.  ENGEL  of  MicT^gan  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Hope)  was^en  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  in\he  Record. 

Mr.  LATHAM  (at  the  r^est  of  Mr. 
Hope)  was  given  permissioi^o  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  Record. 

HOUR  OP  MEETING  TOMOrJ^DW 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  when  the  House^d- 
journs  today  it  adjourns  to  meet  at 
o’clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  ’ 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan¬ 
sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Hinshaw,  for  May  22  and  23, 
on  account  of  official  business  in  Mont¬ 
real,  Canada — ICAO. 

To  Mr.  Keefe  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  ,  for  10  days,  on  account  of  ill¬ 
ness  in  family. 

To  Mr.  Deane,  for  Friday,  May  23,  and 
Monday,  May  26,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE,  from  the*Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.  J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  providing 
lor  relief  assistance  to  the  people  of  coun¬ 
tries  devastated  by  war. 

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT., 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE,  from  the  CommiU 
on  House  Administration,  reported ^at 
that  committee  did  on  the  followin&iaates 
present  to  the  President,  for  ^s  ap¬ 
proval,  bills  and  a  joint  resolutj^  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles:^ 

On  May  21,  1947: 

H.  R.  193.  An  act  to  amen^ section  35  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  pCbruary  25,  1920 
(41  Stat.  437;  30  U.  S./C.,  sec.  191),  as 
amended; 

H.  R.  1584.  An  act  authorizing  the  erection 
and  operation  of  a  utemorlal  museum  and 
shop  on  the  Port  ^all  Reservation,  Idaho; 
and 

H.  R.  2123.  Anj&ct  to  amend  the  Locomo¬ 
tive  InspectioiVAct  of  February  17,  1911,  as 
amended. 

On  my  22,  1947: 

H.  J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  relief  assistance  to  the  people  of  coun¬ 
tries  devastated  by  war. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


The'  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o’clock  and  36  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House,  under  its  previous  order,  ad¬ 
journed  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  May  23, 
1947,  at  11  o’clock  a.  m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

700.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  list  of  institutions 
and  organizations  which  have  requested 
donations  from  the  Navy  Department:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

701.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  bill  to  amend  section  522  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  so  as  to  clarify  the  procedure  in 
ascertaining  the  value  of  foreign  currency 
for  customs  conversion  purposes  where  there 
are  dual  or  multiple  exchange  rates,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
■Ways  and  Means. 

702.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to 
provide  for  the  reincorporation  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
\ffairs. 


RE 


tORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUJ 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


MC 


Mrs.  ROGEKS  of  Massachusetts:  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Veterans’  Affairs.  H.  R.  3060.  A  W 
to  extend  for  1  year  certain  provisiojiyof 
section  100  of  the  Servicemen’s  Read^st- 
ment  Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  relatin^o  the 
authority  of  the  Admlnistrsitor  of  'Veterans’ 
Affairs  to  enter  into  leases  for  panods  not 
exceeding  5  years:  without  jmendment 
(Rept.  No.  443).  Referred  to  ^e  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  lyhole  House  on  tl^  State  of  the 
Union. 


Un^  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  r^orts  of 
commi^i^s  were  delivered  to  Jne  Clerk 
for  print\g  and  reference  t(^ie  proper 
calendar,  ^follows: 

Mr.  TWYMAN:  Commlttea^on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Servi^.  H.  R.  28^.  A  bill  to  ex¬ 
tend  second-clasg^aillnji^rivlleges  to  bul¬ 
letins  issued  by  Stitfe  observation  and  fish 
and  game  agencies  otuBepartments;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  417).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Ime^hole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Uniob 

Mr.  HARNESl^mf  IndiaA;  Committee  on 
Rules.  House >Resolution  lfi5.'  Resolution 
to  authorize  ^e  Committee  oi^he  District  of 
Columbia  tp  investigate  and^study  reor- 
ganizatioibnd  home  rule  for  tho^istrict  of 
Columbyfi  without  amendment  ^ept.  No. 
418).  iCeferred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr^HAGEN ;  Committee  on  Post  OiKe  and 
CivUf  Service.  H.  R.  1045.  A  bill  to  wtoend 
ty  act  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  a 
ermanent  Census  Office,”  approved  Mar 
B,  1902,  as  amended  (the  collection  and  publ 
llcatlon  of  statistical  information  by  the^ 
Bureau  of  the  Census);  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  421).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  LYNCH:  Committee  on.  Ways  and 
Means.  H.  R.  959.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
3179  (b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  with¬ 
out  amendment  (Rept.  No.  422) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KNUTSON :  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.  R.  2872.  A  bill  to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  section  4  of  the  Public  Debt  Act  of  1941, 
as  amended,  and  clarify  its  application,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  423).  Referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  KNUTSON:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.  R.  3101.  A  bill  to  extend  until 
June  30,  1949,  the  period  of  time  during 
which  persons  may  serve  in  certain  execu¬ 
tive  departments  and  agencies  without  being 
prohibited  from  acting  as  counsel,  agent,  or 
attorney  for  prosecuting  claims  against  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  having  so  served; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  424).  Re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMI'T^ES  ON  PRIVATE 
BILLS  AND  MKOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  wera^elivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  Dereference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  Allows: 

Mr.  GRAI»M:  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary.  lyR.  1652.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  natujBlizatlon  of  certain  United  States 
Army  ^rsonnel — Yugoslav  fliers;  with  an 
ameneent  (Rept.  No.  419).  Referred  to 
the  ^mmittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

r.  SPRINGER:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
d^ary.  H.  R.  617.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
ames  Harry  Martin;  without  amendment 
^(Rept.  No.  425) .  Referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SPRINGER:  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary.  H.  R.  631.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  Allied  Aviation  Corp.;  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  426) .  Referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  JENNINGS;  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary.  H.  R.  637.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Marvin  Pettus;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  427).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SPRINGER:  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary.  H.  R.  813.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  , 
J.  Don  Alexander:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  428).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SPRINGER:  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary.  H.  R.  837.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  estate  of  Abram  Banta  Bogert;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  429).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  JENNINGS:  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary.  H.  R.  987.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lorenzo 
H.  Froman;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
430) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  REEVES:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  H.  R.  993.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  estate  of  Norman  C.  Cobb,  Naomi  R. 
Cobb,  and  Garland  L.  Cobb;  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  431).  Referred  to  the 
^Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
t’Ne  Judiciary.  H.  R.  1144.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
lie^^f  Samuel  W.  Davis,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Samuel  W. 
Davilk  Jr.,  and  Betty  Jane  Davis;  with  an 
amenoment  (Rept.  No.  432).  Referred  to 
the  Contoiittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RB^ES:  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary.  H.  KW1162.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Persis  M.  ^Uchols;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  43^L  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  I^use. 

Mr.  SPRINGER(r  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  H.  R.  1497^A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  estate  of  Geor^  W.  Coombs;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  N|m  434).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Itoole  House. 

Mr.  REEVES:  Commitrte  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  1508.  A  bill  for  the \ellef  of  Mrs.  Lula 
Wilson  Nevers;  with  an  am^dment  (Rept. 
No.  435).  Referred  to  the  Coi^mittee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  REETVES:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  1531.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
P.  Gillingham;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  436).  Referred  to  the  Committee'qf  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey :  Committee  on  1 
Judiciary.  H.  R.  1658.  A  bill  for  the 
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stimate,  $2,493,600);  (l4)  aT^T)ropriates  $l'44s94o  for  RESEARCH  ON  AGRICULTURAL 
OR  ALASKA  (new  item),  including  $44,940  in  lieu  of  paj’-ments  to  Alaska  fc 
riment  stations  \irork  under  Hatch,  ildams,  Purnell,  and  Bankhead- Jones  Acts; 
(l5)\^tahlishes  a  >prking  capital  fund  of  $5,000,000  for  IjiEAT  IKSPECTIOH  to  yBe 
^•eiraTJ'Wsed  from  fees  charged  to  packers,  thus  placing  neat  inspection  servi^  on  a 
self-su^aining  "basis;  (l6)  decrease  of  $554, S20  "below  194S  Budget  estimatje  of 
$g,6os,0ac^for  BUREAU  OP  PLAIU:  lUDUSDRY,  SOILS,  AID  AGRICULTURAL  ElTGIIlEmiTG,  in¬ 
cluding  reactions  in  funds  for  forest  diseases,  soil  improvement,  irr^ation,  and 
fertilizer  ^search;  (17)  decrease  of  $1,708, 60O  "belov/  Budget  estinat^ of 
$9,708,400  fo^BUEEAU  OP  EIITOMOLOGY  AlTD  PLAUT  QUARAUTIHE,  including^^  duct  ions  in 
funds  for  eradiivr,tion  and  control  of  Dutch  elm  disease,  pinlc  "bollworm,  and  emergency 
outbrealcs  of  ins^t  pests  and  plant  diseases;  (l8)  reductions  in  J^REST  SER'VICE 
funds,  including  (reallowance  of  Budget  increa.se  of  $600,000  foj/^ tim"ber  sales  v/ork 
and  rcductibns  of  $9^,109  in  national  forest  protection  and  MOiagement  funds, 
$200,000  for  forest  a^  range  mana.genent  investigations,  $55^000  for.  forest  pro¬ 
ducts  research,  $500,0oC  for  forest  resources  invest igatio^,  $500,000  for  acqui¬ 
sition  of  lands  for  ITati^a,!  Porests?  (I9)  reduces  to  $l5y500,000  funds  for  POREST 
ROADS  AATD  Ti^ILS  (auproprfeed  1947,  $26,214,222;  1948  Mget  estimate,  $23,800,000; 
)6, 000, 000  of  reduction  "bel^  Budget  applied  to  forest^ighways  and  $2,500,000  to 
forest  deve'l oume nt  roads);  reduces  SOIL  C01TSERKi'^?10U  SER'V’ICE  research  funds  to 

$673,000  (1947  available  and  B^get  estimate,  $1,42^000),  and  soil  conservation 
operations  to  $38,000,000  (l947^ailable,  $43,30^00;  1948  Budget  estimate, 
$%»437,000);  (21)  eliminates  Bud|^  increases  f^  reconstruction  and  repair  of 
drms  and  spillways  on  LAED-UTIL I ZAT^H  PROJECT y^and  (22)  disallox^s  $500,000 
Buaget  increase  for  PEHALTY  MIL  to  ^ver  in  -r/rt  increased  mailing  rate, 

The  Coramittee  report  includes  the  follow^ni^statenent s: 

”It  is  quite  clear  from  the  testimo^K^iiich  the  committee  received  from  all 
sources  that  there  is  today  a  new  emphaa/s^^^  agriculture*  The  a.ccent  is  on  re¬ 
search.  It  has  become  almost-  a  housch^d  wtDJid  ia  the  whole  doma,in  of  agriculture 
and  is  a  healthy  indication  that,  moi^ and  1^0 X,  farmers  and  those  identified  \^ith 
farm  policy  are  becoming  increasingly  int erestecfci^in  \-jhat  is  commonly  called  the 
know-how  of  agriculturec*^ 

'’In  appraising  the  needs  ofAlcie  Department  fo:^\Lhe  next  fiscal  year  and  in 
prienting  itself  to  the  needs  of  agriailture  for  oth^  years  which  lie  ahead,  the 
committee  ha.s  given  more  and  acre  attention  o.nd  discu^^on  to  the  question  of 
Federal  responsibility  for  £^i(ml'tare  and  to  what  exte^;  that  responsibility 
should  be  borne  by  the  Pedo^l  Government,  It  can  scared^  be  contended  that  the 
various  States,  most  of  \flch.  have  comfortable  bank  balances  as  distinguished  from 
the  Pederal  Government  wSh  a  $268,000,000,000  debt,  and.vhito  derive  profit  and 
taxes  from  our  farm  do^in  and  from  farmers’  incomes,  do  not  n^e  a  stake  in 
farmers’  achievement^and  in  the  progress  of  agricultur e»''  \ 

’’Every  Member  ft  Congress  should  read  carefully  the  very  oxii^lent  statement 
na.do  "by  the  Sccrc^b^y  of  Agriculture  on  the  general  condition  of  apiculture  as^a 
whole.  It  is  a  a^endid  report  and  evidences  a,  condition  never  attpned  by  agri¬ 
culture  in  any  .^untrja  in  any  time,  or  generation*  In  that  statement- Tihc  Secretary 
points  out  thaft  our  fa.rm  domain  \i7as  at  the  very  pinucacle  of  productions^  1946  with 
the  great  es-^^ro  duct  ion  in  history.  Between  1940  ca.nd  1946,  the  value  of\^sets, 
used  in  agmculture  had  increased  from  5307  billion  to  101*6  billion,  vliich  is  .an 
increase  yf  89  percent  in  that  period.  The  increase  in  the  proprietor’s  eqpty  in 
agricul^re  increased  by  49*5  billion  dollars  or  113  percent*  The  vplue  of  (psh 
and  bo/ids  in  the  hounds  of  farmers  jumped  from  4,2  billion  to  19  billion  \i^hile 
the  otoer  hand  farmers’  debts  dropped  from  10  billion  to  8,3  billiOiio.  Tp  valua^ 
«prs’  livestock,  equipment  and  inventories  had  increased  by  63  percent  and  the  ^ 
.uo  of  farm  lands  by  68  percent.  Here  then,  is  unparalleled  testimony  ■’"o  --he 
ilendld  conditions  of  American  agriculture,’’ 
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‘‘The  nenbers  of  the  coonittee,  as  well  as  Members  of  the  House  cenerally, 
constantly  coming  across  publications  and  releases  whose  'usefulness’  in 
connection  with  agriculture  is  of  questionable  degrcco  Many  recipients  of 
pubrications  or  releases  haye  mailed  them  to  the  committee  or  to  Members 
HouseNdeploring  the  waste-  of  public  funds  in  their  preparation  and  mailii^^  " 

11^10  committee  has  endeavored  in  its  consideration  of  this,  bill  to/effec- 


chi 
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tuate  'salective  reductions'  based  upon  the  present  condition  of . agriottiture 


and  the  n^ds  of  the  future." 

- ftriflav.iifkn.ithai.TVi1i1 3iiii.Xp  i — ^ 


2.  WOOL  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Passed,  15l"65>  with  amendment  So  Sl4,  the  wool  bill  (pp. 
523^4-910).  The  bill  continues  the  1946  sunport  price  until  Dec,  31>  1942 j  and  . 
requires  the  President  to  increase  the  import  tariff  on  foreign  \^rool  v/henever 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Tariff  Commission,,  Rejected,  56mllO,  the  Herter  amend¬ 
ment  to  provide  price  support  at  90^  of  parity  (p.  5^96)0  Rejected,  27-102, 
the  Cooley  am,endnent  providing  tha.t  no  a.ction  token  under  this  bill  sha,ll  be  in 
contravention  of  any  international  trocoty  to  vliich  the  U.  S,  is,  or  mo.y  become, 
a  party  (p.  5905)® 


POTATO  SURPLUS.  The  RulesXCommit  tee  rcroorted\"dthouV  amendnent  E.  Res.  1^^^  ^0” 

direct  the  Agric\ilture  Commttce  "to  institute  stuj^es  and  hold  hearings 
immediately  to  determine  the\f easibility  and  adv^ability  of  carrying  out  a 
program  designed,  to  do  away  wi^h  the  annual  pot^o  surplus  and  to  report  its 
findings  &nd  recommendabions  ti^the  United  Stq^^s  Department  of  4lgriculture" 

(H.  Rept.  444)  (pp.  5221-2)0 

Rep.  G-athings,  Ark.,  critici^d  pota,toV5.estruction,  stating,  "I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  officials  of  the  Prociuctio^and  Marketing  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  put  f^tly'suf f icient  effort  to  find  a  solution 
to  this  problen"(pp.  5379~S0)o 


4, 


PRICES.  Reps.  Eberha.rter,  Pa.,  and 
for  high  prices,  etc*  (pp,  5911~7)/ 


flif^ld,  Calif.,  blamed  the  Republicans 


5.  LAIUDS  PATEETS.  Received  from  Interior  DepS^tment  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
to  revise  the  method  of  issui^  patents  for  puail.ic  lands.  To  Public  Lands  Com-- 
mittee.  (p.  5913.) 


6.  E0PA]IU1T  RELIEF,  Receivedy/rom  the  State  Department  >^aft  of  a  proposed  measure 
to  provide  for  utilizat^n  of  UERRA  appropriations  meeting  adrmnistrative 
4:cpenses  of  U.S,  Govep^ent  agencies  in  connection  v/i^  UlIPRA  liquidation.  To 
Foreign  Affairs  Comm^tee.  (p.  59lS«) 


7.  ADJOURIUID  until  IIo/,  May  26  (p.  5912)- 


SEHATE 


S.  WAR  P0>-rERS;  ]^0RT  COUTROL  ACT.  Both  Houses  received  the  Presi(^t's  message 

recommendi^  continuation  of  the  S:qport  Control  Act  and  extensio^^or  1  year  of 
certain  allocation  and  uriority  powers  of  the  Second  Wa,r  Powers  A^^  including 
authorV^  "to  maintain  import  controls  on  fats  and  0 ils  and  rice  an\  rice  pro- 
ductn'^'^and  "to  issue  nriorities  for  export  of  nitrogenous  f ertilizer\^te.rlals" 
(H,I)6c.  266),  To  Judiciary  Committees,  (pp.-,  5257,  5220-l7) 


9.  POTATC  SURPLUS,  Sen.  Hatch,  IT,  Mex, ,  inserted  a  statement  by  this  Depanment  ^ 
fdiscussing  the  potato- surplus  problem  and  outlining  the  efforts  which  have\^eoi^ 
..  made  to  solve  it  (pp.  5276-7)* 


10.  ECOFOMIC  REPORT,  Sen,  Morse,  Oreg. ,  discussed  the  Economic  Report  of  the  Pi’csij 
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Ing  ofif,  the  record  shows  that  retail  sales  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1947  have  Increased  from 
6  percent  to  14  percent  throughout  the  coim- 
try.  Consequently,  in  view  of  all  these  fa¬ 
vorable  indications,  the  public  cannot  un- 
derstaM  why  the  prices  of  many  stocks  have 
been  hammered  down  almost  one -half  since 
NovembeX  while  nearly  all  companies  are 
showing  gWter  profits  and  paying  higher 
dividends  th!^  ever  before.  I  feel  that  the 
Board  shoulffVlmmediately  stop  all  wash 
transactions,  brteer  stock  loans,  and  short 
selling,  and  if  that  cannot  be  done,  then  the 
Immediate  raising\^  margins  to  100  percent 
should  be  effectuate 

"A.  J.  Sabath, 
"Mhnber  of  Congress.” 

Not  receiving  a  reply  No  my  telegram  of 
May  19,  I  requested  Info^ation  on  short 
selling  from  the  Security  anc^Exchange  Com¬ 
mission.  On  May  21  I  recei^d  partial  in¬ 
formation  from  the  Commissio\and  on  the 
same  day  observed  a  report  ii^^he  press 
that  short  interests  from  April  15^  May  15 
increased  296,000  shares,  exclusive  o^dd  lot 
dealers  sales  and  public  small  lot  iRterest 
sales  which  confirms  my  fears  tha^the 
shorts  are  again  hammering  the  market  wWh 
still  greater  force.  Consequently,  not  he^ 
ing  from  you,  I  took  the  fioor  on  May  22  and 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  same 
manipulations  which  were  responsible  for  the 
crash  in  1929  are  now  being  reenacted.  You 
resent  the  allegations  in  my  telegram  and 
ask  that  I  withdraw  them.  My  reply  is  that 
I  have  nothing  to  withdraw  and  will  ela¬ 
borate  more  fully  on  the  situation  in  the 
near  future.  May  I  ask  to  what  part  of 
my  telegram  you  object  or  do  you  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  remarks  which  I  made  on  the 
floor? 

I  am,  I  assure  you,  more  or  less  familiar 
with  many  of  the  regulations  of  the  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission  and  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  I  note  your  state¬ 
ment  that  short  selling  is  rigidly  regulated, 
and  that  the  regulations  of  SEC  are  avail¬ 
able  to  me.  I  have  those  regulations,  and 
also  the  rules  of  the  stock  exchange.  I  urged 
the  Commission  last  September  to  tighten 
the  regulations  so  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  a  few  professional  traders  to  hammer 
down  the  prices  of  the  shares  of  some  of  the 
most  outstanding  corporations  of  America 
through  shrewd  manipulation  in  spite  of  the 
rules.  Last  fall,  and  now  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1947,  all  financial  reports  show  unparal- 
leded  Industrial  and  business  earnings,  high 
employment  levels  and  consequently  high 
purchasing  power,  the  payment  of  regular 
dividends,  and  that  American  business  is  in^ 
better  position  than  ever  before.  There 
nothing  to  justify  the  deep  decline  in  mar^ 
values. 

You  state  that  I  should  address  myyfom- 
plaints  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Systeny^hlch 
you  claim,  is  responsible  because  ofi^stric- 
tions  of  loans  on  securities.  I/^hall,  of 
course,  as  rapidly  as  time  perujkts,  obtain 
all  the  information  I  can  fronyftvery  agency 
which  has  any  jurisdiction, ytocluding  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  tj«  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  anc^ the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System.  Pending^dvices  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Systeoi,  I  can  only  con¬ 
jecture  that  the  rejtiriction  on  loans  is 
being  taken  advanta^  of  by  the  professional 
sellers. 

I  feel  satisfied /hat  my  charge  that  short 
selling  is  detrin^ntal  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  country  ^d  does  depress  the  price  of 
securities  Is/Correct  and  Is  proven  by  what 
has  transi^d  during  the  past  few  months. 
1  am  noy^n  the  habit  of  damaging  public 
InstituUfins.  I  merely  maintain  what  all 
econoHUsts  are  agreed  on — that  the  Stock 
Exch^mge  is  the  most  conspicuous  barometer 
of  /Dusiness  conditions,  and  any  artificial 
ffctuations  strongly  affect  the  public  In- 
iTerest. 


In  this  connection,  1  call  upon  the  Se¬ 
curities  and  B5:change  Commission  and  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  the  names  of 
all  short  sellers  who  have  traded  100  or  more 
shares  since  I  first  raised  the  issue  last  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  together  with  their  short  com¬ 
mitments. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  J.  Sabath, 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Schram  is  correct  in  his  criticism  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  or  whether  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  justified  in  restricting 
speculative  loans.  I  can  see  how  limit¬ 
ing  such  loans  might  aid  short  sellers, 

BrnLS  INTRODUCED 

I  have  today  introduced  two  bills  in¬ 
tended  to  discourage  short  selling.  The 
first  would  produce  revenue  by  placing 
a  5  percent  transaction  tax  on  each  short 
sale.  The  second  would  prohibit  the 
transmission  of  false  information  about 
securities  which  would,  I  hope,  stop  all 
the  war  scares  aimed  at  changing  the 
market.  The  text  of  the  bills  follows: 

A  bill  to  provide  revenue  from  the  short  sales 
of  shares  of  stock,  grains,  cotton,  or  othery 
allied  agricultural  commodities 
?e  it  enacted,  etc.,  (a)  That  for  the 
poS[^  of  this  act  the  term  "short  sale"  Jhall 
meafksales  at,  or  under  the  rules  and  ikages 
of,  a:^  stock  exchange,  board  of  Urade,  or 
similar'Waces,  of  shares  of  stock  ofiRny  cor- 
poration^olnt-stock  company,  ^soclation, 
or  of  grai^  cotton,  or  other  alifed  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  of  which  tjte  seller  shall 
not  have  own^ship  or  possesion,  actual  or 
constructive,  a^he  time  oj^uch  sale. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  (rf^^hls  act  the  term 
"seller”  shall  meaX  an;^ndivldual,  associa¬ 
tion,  partnership,  ^^^corporation  and/or 
any  agent,  factor,  or  i^ker  thereof  who  sells 
shares  of  stock  of  any  COT^oration,  joint-stock 
company,  association,  oKgralns,  cotton,  or 
other  allied  agri^tiltural  c^imodities. 

Sec.  2.  Ther^hall  be  leviVd,  assessed,  col¬ 
lected,  and  by  the  sellen^n  each  short 
sale  a  tax  e^al  to  6  percent  ojkthe  amount 
of  said  sayT which  tax  shall,  wlnlput  assess¬ 
ment  any  without  notice,  be  due^nd  pay¬ 
able  ty'  the  collector  of  internar^evenue 
withiir  10  days  after  the  consummaVjpn  of 
sucljr  sale. 

3.  3.  Any  seller  hereunder  failing  to\jay 
fch  tax  on  any  such  short  sale  shMl 
be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  convictioi 
^thereof  shall,  if  a  corporation,  be  punished’ 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each 
offense,  and  all  other  persons  convicted  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  2 
years,  or  both. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  shall  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  for  carrying  the  provisions 
of  this  act  into  effect. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
30th  day  after  the  date  of  its  approval. 


A  bill  to  prohibit  communication  of  falsa 
information  with  respect  to  securities  In 
certain  cases 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  no  person  shall 
transmit  through  the  mails  or  shall  commu¬ 
nicate  in  Interstate  commerce  any  false  in¬ 
formation  affecting  or  tending  to  affect  tha 
price  of  any  security  listed  on  a.ny  stock  ex¬ 
change  if  such  person  knows  such  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  false  and  transmits  or  communi¬ 
cates  it  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  price 
of  such  security. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  violating  section  1  of 
this  act  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $6,000  or  imprisoned  not  mor$ 
than  8  years,  or  both. 


SBC.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act —  / 

(a)  “Person"  Includes  a  partnership,  ass^ 

elation,  or  corporation,  as  weU  as  .Rn 
individual.  / 

(b)  "Communicate  in  Interstate  /com¬ 
merce”  means  to  transmit  by  any  means  of 
communication  (other  than  thrqfigh  the 
mails)  information  from  one  Btete  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  another  State  or 
the  District  of  Columbia.  / 

(c)  "Stock  exchange”  meyhs  a  regularly 
esjiablished  place  under  th/'  rules  of  which 
securities  are  bought  and  Void. 

(d)  “Security  listed  /on  the  stock  ex¬ 
change”  means  the  strck,  debentures,  evi¬ 
dences  of  indebteffn^s.  Interest,  or  owner¬ 
ship  of  or  in  any  coloration,  association,  or 
partnership  authonzed,  under  the  rules  of  a 
stock  exchange,  yb  be  sold  there. 

^names  op  shorts 

I  have  d^anded  the  names  and  com- 
mitmenty'of  all  short  sellers  whether 
they  are/professional  traders  or  insiders 
who  r^ht  be  aiding  or  cooperating  with 
the  s^rts,  or  others;  and  unless  I  receive 
th^ames  and  can  make  them  public  in 
a  Reasonable  time  I  shall  introduce  next 
7eek  a  resolution  directing  the  SEC  and 
'^the  stock  exchange  to  produce  the  infor¬ 
mation  so  that  the  public  may  know  the 
names  of  these  manipulators.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  that  at  least  90  per¬ 
cent  of  such  sales  are  made  by  profes¬ 
sional  traders.  Many  are  wash  sales. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
stock  market  is  regarded  by  the  people 
of  the  country,  and  especially  by  busi¬ 
ness  and  Industry  and  all  financial  and 
commercial  interests,  as  the  principal 
barometer  of  our  economic  well-being 
and  when  market  fluctuations  are  caused 
artificially  by  gamblers  it  is  bound  to 
have  a  bad  effect  on  our  prosperity. 

I  have  started  this  crusade  because  of 
my  thorough  knowledge  of  the  reasons 
for  the  1929  crash  and  my  bitter  memory 
of  what  followed — ^the  terrible  destruc¬ 
tion  wrought  upon  the  country  in  the 
wake  of  stock-market  gambling  and  the 
slow  recovery  from  those  depths.  I 
carried  on  the  same  crusade  in  1929 
and  In  the  years  following  and  my  efforts 
were  rewarded  by  the  passage  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act. 

As  I  said  yesterday  on  the  floor,  had 
President  Hoover  and  those  in  power  in 
^1929  heeded  my  urgent  appeals  the  crash 
id  the  panic  which  followed  would  have 
bSen  minimized.  Not  only  did  my  efforts 
heljA  bring  about  the  SEC,  but  I  also 
introduced  in  1930  the  first  bill  to  estab¬ 
lish  tnk  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo¬ 
ration,^  the  hope  hot  only  of  saving 
banks,  inSmance  companies,  and  rail¬ 
roads  but  w^id  and  assist  all  legitimate 
companies  oiythe  country  and  to  help 
refinance  th^vvictims  of  the  havoc 
brought  about  ^  the  crash.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  its  passag^as  delayed  until  1932, 
a  Presidential  campiugn  year. 

I  am  now  compiling  my  correspond¬ 
ence  with  President  Hodver  and  his  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  TreasurX  his  Attorney 
General,  the  then  Govern^  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board,  and  th^hen  presi¬ 
dent,  vice  president,  and  g^ernors  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchangwogether 
with  their  replies.  A  reading  \f  even 
the  abstract  of  that  correspond^ence 
should  persuade  all  that  my  positionljien 
was  justified  and  that  I  am  equally 
tifled  at  this  time  to  continue  my  effort 
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to  put  an  end  to  a  situation  in  which®. 
Tew  professionals  can  every  12  or  15  yea(rs 
aestroy  the  Nation’s  prosperity  and  brmg 
^  recession  and  panic.  Moreover,  jpat 
M'ge  exchange  of  correspondence  shfculd 
be\of  great  interest  to  every  Am»ican 
who  has  the  interest  of  our  county  at 
hea\t,  and  who  resist  the  efforw  of  a 
smatt  coterie  to  destroy  our  pr^perity 
for  taeir  own  selfish  profits.  / 

At^e  same  time,  I  am  consulting  the 
Federlu  Reserve  Board  to  asceMain  their 
positioa  and  their  reaction,  And  I  am 
naturalW  urging  the  recent  ^endment 
changing  the  so-called  100  p/rcent  mar¬ 
gin  rule  yo  a  75  percent  m»gin  rule  be 
rescindedAand  stock  trad»g  again  be 
placed  onVa  cash  basis,  brokers  have 
been  tryinjl  for  a  long  time  to  persuade 
the  Federamleserve  BoaiC  of  Governors 
to  reduce  thfc  margin  reopirements  to  50 
percent,  anml  for  on/  am  sorry  they 
came  even  hafway.  [ 

SPECIaA  ORDEB  GRANTED 

Mr.  HOLIFiAiD.  ^r.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ®  address  the  House 
for  30  minutes  t^a/  following  the  other 
special  orders  he\/ofore  entered. 

The  SPEAKER.Y  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  th/Ventleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia?  /  \ 

There  was  ncyobfection. 

EXTEN»ON  ae  REMARKS 

Mr.  HOLIFffiLD  asied  and  was  given 
permission  tc/extend  ms  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of/the  Recobd  and  include  a 
radio  addre®.  \ 

Mr.  BOCKIS  of  Louisiana  asked  and 
was  given  Permission  toWtend  his  re¬ 
marks  in /he  Appendix  »d  include  an 
address  w  Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 

Mr.  BuCHANAN  asked  £md  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  two 
instanops  and  in  each  to  mclude  edi¬ 
torials/  \ 

MrjREED  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
giveiy  permission  to  extend  hA  remarks 
in  t/e  Appendix  of  the  RecorA  and  in¬ 
clude  a  resolution  adopted  by  t^  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  StateXof  Illi- 
nms.  \ 

/Mrs.  ROGERS  of  MassachusettAasked 
md  was  given  permission  to  extend  her 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkord 
fend  include  certain  newspaper  items  re¬ 
garding  Lieutenant  Colonel  HalloreA  of 
the  WACS.  f  \ 

Mr.  KEATING  asked  and  was  giv\n 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  tlfe 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  aS 
editorial  from  the  Rochester  Times' 

PROVIDING  SUPPORT  FOR  WOOL 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  814)  to  provide  sup¬ 
port  for  wool,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  814)  to  pro¬ 
vide  support  for  wool,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  with  Mr.  Harness  of  Indiana  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose  yesterday  the  first  section  of  the 
bill  had  been  read.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  Is  directed,  through  loans,  pur¬ 
chases,  or  other  operations  to  support  a  price 
to  producers  of  wool  produced  (shorn  or 
pulled)  in  the  calendar  years  1947  and  1948 
In  the  United  States  and  its  Territrles  at 
the  price  not  less  than  that  which  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  has  undertaken  to 
support  wool  in  1946. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
hereof,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may  adjust  support  prices  for  Individual 
grades  and  qualities  of  wool  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  a  fair  and  equitable  rela¬ 
tionship  in  the  support  prices  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  grades  and  qualities  of  wool;  and  may 
make  discounts  from  support  prices  for  off- 
quality,  inferior-grade,  or  poorly  prepared 
wool. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

Page  1,  strike  out  lines  4  to  10,  inclusive, 
and  Insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  continue,  until  December  31, 
1948,  to  support  a  price  to  producers  of  wool 
in  the  continental  United  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories  at  the  price  it  supported  wool  in 
1946.” 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Herter  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  3,  alter 
the  word  “at”.  Insert  “90  percent  of  the  par¬ 
ity  price  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Economics.” 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
fully  with  the  words  spoken  yesterday  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Geor¬ 
gia  [Mr.  Pace],  that  what  we  do  here 
today  with  respect  to  wool  is  going  to  set 
the  pattern  for  our  future  actions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  agricultural  products  in  the  first 
instance  and  perhaps  many  other  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  is  of¬ 
fered  in  the  hope  that  the  pattern  we 
set  will  be  a  pattern  that  this  country 
can  sustain.  The  bill  as  now  drafted 
provides  for  wool  a  support  price  which 
is  a  fixed  price,  a  price  determined  by 
the  Congress  at  42.3  cents.  It  is  a  price 
which  will  not  alter  regardless  of  any 
changes  in’ our  economic  picture.  That 
price  is  approximately  100  percent  of 
parity — a  small  fraction  over — but,  as  I 
say,  it  is  a  fixed  price.  In  the  Steagall 
amendment,  commodities  we  have 
throughout  determine  that  a  variable 
price  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  par¬ 
ity  should  be  the  basis  on  which  those 
commodities  which  for  war  purposes 
were  increased  in  production  in  large 
measure  should  be  given  support.  Wool 
was  never  a  Steagall  commodity,  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
but  the  support  price  it  received  during 
the  war  period  was  a  price  set  by  the 
OPA  on  a  fixed  level  and  the  present  bill 
would  carry  the  price  at  that  level. 

What  Is  the'  practical  effect  of  the 
amendment  I  am  offering?  We  dis¬ 
cussed  at  great  length  the  tremendous 
cost  of  subsidies,  the  great  burden  on 
our  Treasury  and  the  liifficultles  that 
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arise  with  respect  to  tariff  protection 
i^hich  is  given  to  these  commodities. 
The  amendment  that  I  offer  would  put 
the  support  price  at  roughly  2  cents  un¬ 
der  the  world  market  price  as  of  the 
present  time.  It  would  mean  that  wool, 
as  a  commodity,  would  go  into  the  free 
channels  of  trade;  it  would  not  become  a 
burden  on  the  Treasury;  there  would  be 
no  requirement  on  the  part  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  apply  the 
support  unless  there  should  be  a  very 
substantial  drop  in  world  prices. 

The  price  that  is  fixed  in  this  bill  is  a 
price  roughly  2  cents  over  the  world 
market  price  w’hich  means  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  must 
buy  the  entire  clip  and  must  then  sell 
the  entire  clip  at  whatever  price  it  can 
get  for  it  as  provided  for  in  another  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  got  to  determine  today  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  begin  to  set  fixed 
prices  on  commodities  here  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  give  them  support.  I  think, 
as  I  said  yesterday  when  this  matter  was 
being  debated  under  the  rule,  that  the 
producer  of  wool  in  this  country  is  en¬ 
titled  to  support.  I  am  strongly  for 
that.  On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  that  the 
price  that  is  asked  for  is  an  excessive 
price  and  would  inevitably  mean  a  con¬ 
siderable  burden  to  the  Treasury  unless, 
under  the  amendment  that  is  gojng  to 
be  offered  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  tariff  on  wool  should  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PACE.  For  the  sake  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  concurs 
in  my  figures,  that  the  support  price  as 
given  by  the  gentleman  is  42.3. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Correct. 

Mr.  PACE.  Parity  being  42.1. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Correct. 

Mr.  PACE.  Ninety  percent  would  be 
37.8. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Correct. 

Mr.  PACE.  The  effect  of  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment  will  be  to  reduce  the 
support  price  cents. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Correct;  roughly  10 
percent. 

Mr.  PACE.  Four  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound. 

Mr.  HERTER.  The  gentleman  Is 
quite  correct. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  That  would  be 
under  the  present  tariff,  but  if  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  change  and  the  parity 
changes,  why  the  price  would  be  more 
or  less  than  that  amount. 

Mr.  HERTER.  That  would  be  quite 
true.  It  is  quite  possible  if  we  get  a 
slump  in  price  in  commodities  during 
the  coming  year,  that  this  fixed  price 
might  well  be  130  percent  of  parity 
father  than  90. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Ml'.  JUDD.  Under  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  the  wool  support  price  would 
be  tied  to  our  whole  economy  as  are  other 
commodities  rather  than  fixed  by  statute 
of  the  Congress  for  a  year  and  a  half;  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  HERTER.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
feel  that  those  of  us  who  have  opposed 
trying  to  fix  or  freeze  our  economy  and 
price  levels  by  Government  order  ought 
to  support  this  amendment  so  that  we 
give  equity  to  the  wool  growers,  but  at 
the  same  time  do  not  throw  their  prod¬ 
uct  out  of  balance  with  the  rest  of  the 
economy,  knowing  it  will  probably 
change  either  up  or  down,  during  the 
next  year  and  a  half? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Is  there  any  other 
basic  commodity  that  there  is  a  fixed 
support  price  on  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  HERTER.  There  are  a  number  of 
prices  that  are  fixed,  but  they  are  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  not 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  meant  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  it  a  fact  that 
most  of  these  prices  on  commodities  un¬ 
der  the  Steagall  amendment  and  other 
Acts  range  aroupd  90  percent  of  parity? 

Mr.  HERTER.  That  is  true  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them.  There  are  some  where  they 
go  considerably  above,  where  they  were 
set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
order  to  stimulate  production,  where 
there  was  a  shortage. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  For  instance,  flax¬ 
seed  and  other  things  that  we  had  to 
have  for  world  consumption, 

Mr.  HERTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  is  not  true  that 
if  we  support  wool,  which  is  a  large  crop, 
at  100  percent  of  parity,  as  this  original 
bill  proposes  to  do,  then  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  support  every  other  agricultural 
commodity  and  give  them  the  same  kind 
of  treatment? 

Mr.  HERTER.  Tire  gentleman  is  giv¬ 
ing  'emphasis  to  the  very  thing  I  am 
trying  to  point  out,  that  here  we  are  set¬ 
ting  a  pattern  that  every  other  agricul¬ 
tural  producer  would  have  a  right  to  in¬ 
sist  on  for  his  own  commodity. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 


Mr.  OWENS.  When  the  gentleman 
says,  “Every  other  agricultural  commod¬ 
ity’’  does  he  include  truck  farming  also? 

Mr.  HERTER.  It  depends  on  which 
particular  element  of  truck  farming  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  'That  parity  is  based  on 
the  prices  from  1909  to  1914,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HERTER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  That  was  during  the 
Taft  administration,  when  the  tariff  was 
such  a  burden  upon  the  American  farm¬ 
ers  that  they  revolted  in  every  State  of 
the  Union  except  Vermont  and  Utah. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  another 
phase  of  the  economics  in  this  picture 
was  not  brought  out  in  the  general  de¬ 
bate  at  all.  The  income  of  the  grower  of 
wool,  the  sheep  raiser,  runs  from  60  to 
65  percent — I  think  I  am  correct  in  these 
figures — from  the  meat  that  he  sells,  and 
35  to  40  percent  from  the  wool  that  he 
sells.  He  is  attempting  in  this  bill  to  get 
his  full  protection  on  the  wool,  but  no 
mention  whatever  has  been  made  of  get¬ 
ting  protection  on  the  meat  prices.  The 
studies  that  were  brought  out  yeste];day 
with  respect  to  the  economics  of  the  wool 
group  showed  that  the  wool  grower  was 
losing  money  on  each  sheep  that  he  pro¬ 
duced.  Those  figures  were  arrived  at  at 
a  time  when  there  was  a  ceiling  price  on 
meat.  At  the  present  time  the  wool 
grower  is  getting  a  very  much  larger  price 
for  the  carcass  of  his  animal  than  he  did 
at  the  time  those  figures  were  prepared. 
Further,  the  figures  stated  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  were  figures  taken  entirely 
from  questionnaires  which  were  sent  to 
governmental  banking  and  lending  insti¬ 
tutions  to  which  the  grower  at  the  time 
was  in  hock,  and  did  not  represent  a  cross 
sample  of  the  enthe  Industry.  I  say  this 
not  in  derogation  of  the  industry  itself. 
The  industry  certainly  during  the  war 
period  had  a  very  difficult  time  with  the 
ceiling  prices  on  both  the  meat  and  the 
wool,  but  now  the  ceiling  price  has  been 
lifted  off  the  meat.  The  price  which  the 
wool  grower  is  getting  for  his  meat  is  an 
extremely  good  price  at  the  present  time. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  small  variation 
I  have  suggested  in  the  support  price  on 
wool  is  not  going  to  be  a  major  factor  in 
the  economy  of  the  wool  grower. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
price  of  wool  today  is  140  percent  of  what 
the  wool  grower  was  receiving  previous  to 
1941,  while  the  price  on  the  lambs  is 
about  250  percent? 

Mr.  HERTER.  That  is  correct,  250 
percent  for  the  fattened  lamb.  The  wool 
grower,  the  ranch  man,  however,  is  not 
getting  as  good  a  price  as  that. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Does  the 
gentleman  feel  that  the  sheep  farmer  is 
entitled  to  support  for  the  meat,  for  the 
mutton  and  lamb  that  he  produces? 
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Mr.  HERTER.  I  see  no  reason  why, 
if  he  should  get  support  on  one  part,  and 
the  minority  part  of  his  product,  he 
should  not  get  support  on  the  other. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  The  fact 
that  a  subsidy  was  paid  on  certain  classes 
of  lamb  during  the  war  is  an  indication 
that  it  is  entitled  to  support  after  the 
war. 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  support  for  the  wool  grower,  I  am 
quarreling  v/ith  the  price  at  which  we 
are  setting  that  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  very  much  my 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  proceed  for  five  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  says  he  is 
not  opposed  to  protection  for  the  wool 
grower,  but  the  amendment  he  offers,  if 
adopted,  would  deny  the  wool  grower 
any  protection  under  this  legislation. 
The  figures  were  put  in  the  Record  yes¬ 
terday  covering  the  cost  of  producing 
wool  in  this  country.  These  figures 
were  compiled  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
over  a  period  of  years  from  1940  to  1946. 
They  are  carefully  worked  out,  authentic 
figures.  They  show  that  for  the  year 
1946  the  wool  producers  of  this  country 
lost  9y2  cents  a  pound  on  an  average  on 
every  pound  of  wool  they  sold. 

They  show  that  in  1945  they  lost  12 
cents  a  pound  on  every  pound  of  wool 
that  they  sold. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact 
that  under  the  Steagall  amendment  the 
rate  of  support  is  90  percent  of  parity. 
Of  course,  that  is  not  correct.  Under  the 
Steagall  amendment  the  rate  of  support 
is  not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  a  number 
of  commodities  upon  which  the  support 
price  is  not  only  in  excess  of  90  percent 
of  parity,  but  far  in  excess  of  90  percent 
of  parity. 

Some  of  the  figures  I  am  going  to  give 
are  for  1946  and  some  are  for  1947,  in 
the  cases  where  I  use  the  1946  figures 
the  programs  for  iMf  have  not  yet  been 
announced. 

In  the  case  of  dry  edible  beans  the 
support  price  equals  95  percent  of  parity. 

Dry  edible  peas  had  a  support  price  of 
94  percent  of  parity  in  1946. 

Flaxseed  for  1947,  154  percent  of 
parity. 

On  hogs  the  support  price  for  last 
September  15  was  94  percent  of  parity. 
On  October  15,  it  was  91  percent  of 
parity.  The  figures  for  this  year  have 
not  yet  been  announced. 

On  soybeans  the  1946  figures  were  107 
percent  of  parity. 

On  alfalfa  seed  for  1946  it  is  228  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  for  uncertified  seed  and 
276  for  certified  seed. 

On  Alsike  clover  for  1946  it  was  148 
percent  and  on  red  clover  163  percent 
for  certified  seed  and  135  percent  for 
uncertified  seed  in  1946.  Other  types  of 
clover  were  also  supported  far  above 
parity. 
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On  sugar  beets  in  1946  the  growers  re¬ 
ceived  125.1  percent  of  parity.  In  1947, 
assuming  the  same  parity  as  in  1946,  the 
growers  would  receive  135.9  percent  of 
parity,  and  based  on  the  present  parity 
calculations  it  will  be  115  percent  of  par¬ 
ity.  In  1946  Louisiana  sugarcane  re¬ 
ceived  105.4  percent  of  parity  and  Puerto 
Rican  sugarcane  119.5  percent  of  parity. 

So  that  there  is  plenty  of  precedent,  I 
may  say,  for  a  support  price  higher  than 
90  percent  of  parity. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  support  price  for  wool  under  this 
legislation  is  not  necessarily  42.3  cents. 
Tliat  was  the  figure  for  1946,  but  the 
figures  for  April  1947  were  40.2,  and  the 
figures  for  the  various  years  from  1943 
down  to  date  have  varied  by  the  year 
due  to  the  quality  and  condition  of  the 
wool  and  the  amount  of  shrink.  So  that 
while  the  support  price  for  1946  was  42.3, 
up  to  date  this  year  it  is  only  a  little  over 
40  cents,  which  at  the  present  time  is  95 
percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  wool  dealers  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  the  wool  manufacturers  in  this 
country  are  perfectly  willing  for  the 
wool  producers  of  the  country  to  produce 
wool  at  a  loss  of  9I/2  cents  per  pound 
while  they  themselves  are  making  the 
greatest  profit  in  their  history. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Not  right  at  this  point.  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman  a  little  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  cite  some  actual 
figures  from  Moody’s  Manual  for  Indus¬ 
trials.  The  American  Woolen  Mills  net 
profit  for  1940  was  $3,153,500.  For  1941, 
which  was  a  good  wool  year,  it  was 
$6,944,000;  and  for  1946  it  was  $20,098,- 
000.  Pacific  Mills  had  a  deficit  of 
$348,310  in  1940.  In  1946  they  had  a 
profit  of  $9,502,000. 

Botany  Mills  had  a  profit  in  1940  of 
$527,481.  In  1946  they  had  a  profit  of 
$3,802,545,  at  a  time  when  the  wool  pro¬ 
ducers  of  this  country  were  producing 
wool  at  a  loss  of  9^4  cents  per  pound. 

I  also  have  some  figures  indicating  the 
earnings  of  workers  in  the  woolen  and 
worsted  goods  industry  for  the  period 
1941  to  1947.  They  show  that  from  De¬ 
cember  1941  until  February  1947  the  per¬ 
centage  increase  of  average  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  was  66.1  percent.  The  average 
weekly  earnings  showed  an  increase  of 
70  percent.  The  workers  in  the  woolen 
Industry  had  that  increase  during  the 
time  when  the  wool  producers  of  this 
country  had  their  prices  frozen  at  De¬ 
cember  1941  levels  were  producing  wool 
at  a  loss  of  9  V2  cents  or  more  a  pound. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  profits  of  the  specific  woolen 
manufacturers. 

Let  me  also  call  attention  to  a  state¬ 
ment  from  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  City,  Study  of  Economic  Con¬ 
ditions,  which  shows  the  increase  in  cor¬ 
poration  profits  of  woolen-goods  manu¬ 
facturers  generally.  I  am  giving  you  this 
in  terms  of  percentages. 

In  1941,  which  was  a  good  year  for 
profits,  the  percent  return  on  the  net 
worth  was  11.8  percent.  Not  bad.  But 
in  1946  the  percentage  return  on  the  net 
Worth  was  25.2,  at  a  time  when  the  wool 
producers  were  suffering  a  loss  of  91/2 


cents  a  pound  upon  their  wool  and  when 
they  were  selling  at  prices  frozen  in  De¬ 
cember  1941. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  detailed 
figures  as  to  the  profits  of  the  woolen 
merchants  in  Boston  who  are  opposing 
this  legislation,  but  in  the  Senate  hear¬ 
ings  there  was  placed  in  the  record,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  Draper  &  Co.,  one 
of  the  big  wool  firms  in  Boston,  where 
the  Government  was  trying  to  collect 
back  taxes,  which  showed  that  for  the 
year  1941 — I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  later 
figures,  because  I  am  sure  that  for  1946, 
judged  by  the  general  trend  of  profits 
they  would  have  been  much  larger — but 
Paul  A.  Draper,  president  and  treasurer, 
received  a  basic  salary  of  $30,000  and  a 
bonus  of  $102,000  and  premiums  paid  on 
annuity  contracts  of  $29,350 — a  total  of 
$161,350. 

Robert  W.  Dana,  vice  -president,  re¬ 
ceived  $18,000  basic  salary,  a  bonus  of 
$72,000,  and  $17,000  premiums  paid  on 
annuity  contracts,  or  a  total  of  $107,000. 

Malcolm  Green,  vice  president,  who  is 
an  official  in  the  Association  of  Boston 
Wool  Merchants,  which  sent  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  a  letter  saying  that  the 
wool  producers  should  still  produce  wool 
at  9y2-cents-a-pound  loss — Mr.  Green 
had  a  basic  salary  of  $18,000,  a  bonus 
of  $72,000,  and  premiums  on  annuity 
contracts  of  $17,579,  or  a  total  of  $107,- 
579  compensation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  one 
additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  George  W.  Brown,  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer,  received  total  compen¬ 
sation  of  $50,000.  For  those  four  offi¬ 
cers  there  was  paid  out  total  compen¬ 
sation  of  $427,268.41. 

That  is  one  company  in  Boston  dealing 
in  farmers’  wool  and  vigorously  opposing 
this  bill.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
this  statement  represents  no  more  profit¬ 
able  operation  than  those  generally  of 
the  wool  dealers  in  the  Boston  wool  mar¬ 
ket. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  The  gentleman  has  been 
speaking  of  the  income  of  these  manu¬ 
facturers  during  the  last  year.  Wool  was 
like  any  other  commodity,  the  demand 
was  so  great  that  those  who  produced 
any  kind  of  product  could  sell  it;  and 
those  who  wanted  to  take  advantage  of 
the  people  the  way  some  of  these  com¬ 
panies  did  certainly  made  money.  I  do 
not  believe  it  was  wise  or  good  business 
to  do  it.  Today,  however,  conditions  are 
such  that  about  one-third  of  the  woolen 
mills  of  the  country  are  not  in  operation. 
Today  there  is  a  buyers’  market  where 
the  people  manufacturing  woolen  goods 
must  go  out  and  find  a  place  to  dispose 
of  their  products. 

Mr.  HOPE.  As  I  understand,  the  mills 
are  In  full  operation  at  this  time. 


Mr.  RICH.  No;  they  are  not.  The 
worsted  mills  are  in  full  operation,  but 
that  does  not  apply  generally  through¬ 
out  the  woolen  industry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  I  have  not  a 
flock  of  sheep  over  a  hundred  in  number 
in  my  whole  district;  nevertheless,  I  have 
listened  to  a  lot  of  testimony  on  this  bill 
and  am  convinced  it  has  merit. 

I  think  it  is  time  the  sheep  growers,  or 
shepherds,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
them,  had  a  chance  to  be  heard.  They 
ought  to  receive  consideration.  Never¬ 
theless,  since  I  have  served  on  it,  this 
committee  has  voted  to  help  everybody, 
all  the  groups  and  sections  of  agriculture 
in  the  entire  country  except  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection  the  dairymen  of  the 
Northeast;  and  I  think  Congress  ought 
to  get  busy  to  try  to  help  them  in  the 
dilemma  they  now  find  themselves. 

I  received  a  letter  the  other  day  from 
a  group  of  representative  dairymen  from 
home  who  told  me  that  35  percent  of  the 
income  of  the  Northeast  milk  producers 
100,000  of  whom  are  in  the  New  York 
milkshed  and  supply  the  metropolitan 
districts  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Rochester,  Albany  and  as  far 
east  as  Boston  has  been  cut  and  all  the 
other  cities  up-State.  Yes;  35  percent  of 
their  Income  has  been  taken  away  from 
them. 

More  power  to  the  wool  growers.  They 
are  getting  consideration  here  today. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCormack]  mentioned  some  of  the 
other  groups  yesterday  which  were  being 
favored.  Since  I  have  been  here  this 
committee  has  voted  to  help  the  tobacco 
tycoons,  the  cotton  kings,  the  big  butter- 
and-egg  men  from  the  West,  and  a  lot  of 
others.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see 
why  we  should  not  be  assisting  farmers 
up  there  in  the  Northeast.  Why  does 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  keep  cut¬ 
ting  to  the  bone  what  the  milk  producer 
is  receiving  for  his  products  up-State. 
This  Includes  not  only  New  York  but  all 
the  other  States  that  are  connected  with 
the  New  York  milkshed,  and  they  are 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  some  of 
New  England.  Speaking  as  a  consumer 
I  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  present  Secretary,  must 
do  something  about  the  spiraling  prices 
the  farmers  are  having  to  pay  for  their 
dairy  feed  in  the  New  York  milkshed. 
The  millions  of  consumers,  who  live  in 
the  Northeast,  compose  more  than  one 
third  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  and  they  are  served  by  this  milk 
shed.  Those  millions  of  consumers  are 
going  to  have  great  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  prices  which  must  be  asked  for  milk 
and  other  dairy  products  as  the  result  of 
present  production  costs. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  we  look  into 
the  forgotten  section  of  the  land,  the 
Northeast,  where  all  those  millions  of 
men  and  women  need  dairy  products  as 
part  of  the  necessities  of  life — they 
should  have  consideration. 
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A  friend  of  mine  came  to  me  the  other 
day.  He  asked  me  how  I  stood  on  this 
wool  bill.  I  replied  that  I  am  for  it.  He 
parried  a  little  and  said;  “I  do  not  know 
why  you  should  be  for  it  because  it  is 
log-rolling  legislation.”  And  he  said.  “A 
lot  of  these  other  sections  will  come  in 
for  their  share  of  the  grab  bag  if  you 
pass  this.”  My  answer  was  that  think¬ 
ing  is  not  applicable  to  the  point  at  all. 
The  point  is  that  we  want  to  help  all 
sections  of  agriculture  so  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  can 
enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living.  By 
the  same  token  as  the  Representative  of 
one  of  the  greatest  dairy  districts  of  up¬ 
state  New  York,  I  expect  consideration 
to  be  given  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  not  to  cutting  producer  prices 
for  fluid  milk  any  further  than  they  have 
been  cut  so  far.  The  prices  of  feed  are 
going  way  beyond  any  conception,  way 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  producers  to 
pay.  The  Department  ought  to  promise 
that  cuts  will  be  made  in  relative 
amounts  in  dairy-feed  prices  so  that  the 
production  of  dairy  products,  which 
reached  an  all-time  peak  at  the  time  of 
World  War  H  will  continue  on  in  order 
to  feed  the  increased  city  populations. 
I  speak  as  a  consumer,  not  as  a  farmer; 

1  speak  as  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
price  of  milk  to  the  consumer  and  in 
prices  that  the  producers  receive,  be¬ 
cause  unless  one  is  taken  care  of  cer¬ 
tainly  the  other  cannot  be. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the 
power  to  lower  the  prices  dairy  producers 
receive  for  fluid  milk,  I  say  he  has  au¬ 
thority  to  control  the  costs  of  dairy  feed 
so  the  dairyman  of  our  section  can  stay 
in  business. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

(Mr.  GRANGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
said  yesterday,  we  are  talking  now  about 
the  very  heart  and  substance  of  this  bill. 
If  the  pending  amendment  is  adopted — 
and  I  speak  with  some  knowledge  of  it 
because  I  have  worked  on  the  matter  for 

2  years — we  might  just  as  well  strike  the 
enacting  clause  of  this  measure  because 
it  certainly  will  not  bring  any  relief  to 
the  wool  growers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  would  turn  loose  tomorrow  all  the  wool 
the  Government  has  on  the  market,  and 
certainly  it  would  break  every  wool 
grower  in  the  country.  It  simply 
means — this  is  not  a  guess,  it  is  a  fact — 
that  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  immediately  drop  the  price  of 
wool  tomorrow  by  anywhere  from  4V2 
to  6  cents  a  pound.  I  do  not  think  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  wants  to 
treat  any  agricultural  commodity  in  that 
fashion.  I  hope  therefore  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  committee  will  vote 
against  the  pending  amendment  because 
it  will  destroy  everything  we  are  trying 
to  do. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama. 


Mr.  HOBBS.  There  is  one  important 
point,  it  seems  to  me,  I  would  like  to  get 
clearly  in  the  Record  one  way  or  the 
other.  Is  it  or  not  a  fact  that  the  base 
period  for  the  calculation  of  the  so- 
called  parity  price  was  exceptionally  low 
as  regards  wool? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama  for  raising  that 
question.  He  has  stated  what  is  the 
fact.  Ever  since  the  parity  formula  was 
adopted,  in  the  years  designated  as  a 
basic  period  for  wool,  a  part  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  at  least,  it  was  free  trade.  That  was 
in  1914,  when  wool  was  on  the  free  list. 
That  was  part  of  the  time  when  the 
years  for  the  parity  formula  were  used. 

It  has  always  been  the  contention  of 
wool  growers,  and  cattlemen  for  that 
matter,  that  they  had  a  parity  period 
that  was  absolutely  disadvantageous  to 
them.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  it 
changed.  I  think  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  realizes  that,  too.  If  it  were 
not  for  that  fact,  if  it  had  a  comparable 
period  with  other  prices,  the  parity  price 
would  be  much  higher. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  So  that  when  the  gen¬ 
tleman  speaks  of  the  percentage  of  par¬ 
ity  that  is  now  being  fixed  it  is  of  a  very 
low  parity,  and,  therefore,  apparently 
increases  the  percentage,  although,  in 
fact,  it  really  does  not  on  a  fair  price 
basis? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  That  is  exactly 
right.  It  would  be  the  same  thing  as 
having  foreign  commodities  away  down 
in  price  and  then  putting  a  percentage 
on  them,  and  when  they  are  away  up, 
there  is  a  big  percentage  increase. 

I  trust  that  the  committee  will  vote 
against  this  amendment,  because  it  cer¬ 
tainly  would  be  disastrous.  As  I  said 
before,  and  I  say  it  honestly,  that  if  you 
vote  for  this  amendment  you  might  just 
as  well  strike  the  enacting  clause  of  this 
bill  and  not  waste  any  more  time  on  it. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Did  I  understand 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  in  his  opinion 
if  this  amendment  is  adopted  it  would 
forthwith  reduce  the  price  of  wool  to 
the  producer  4  or  5  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Yes;  that  is  ex¬ 
actly  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues  in  this 
House,  who  has  a  few  sheep,  told  me 
only  this  morning  that  he  had  sold  his 
wool  at  39  cents,  because  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  we  are  in  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
under  the  support  program  wool  did  sell 
at  45  cents,  and  yet  he  lost  6  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  In  my  State  we  do 
not  have  a  great  many  sheep,  for  we 
have  family-sized  farms.  Many  of  those 
farmers  have  small  flocks.  We  feed 
many  lambs  from  the  range- and  pro¬ 
duce  some  sheep,  but  we  sell  much  wool. 
Our  flocks  are  clipped  in  the  spring,  as 
Is  usual.  The  spring  clip  of  wool  Is  in 
the  farmer’s  barns,  or  In  the  storehouses. 
The  local  wool  buyer  who  sells  to,  or  buys 
for  Boston,  refuses  to  give  a  bid  on  the 


wool  to  the  farmer  who  needs  the  money 
now,  until  something  is  done  down  here 
about  the  present  uncertain  wool 
market. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  That  is  exactly 
right.  Let  me  say  this;  This  is  not  a 
western  bill  entirely.  Every  State  in 
this  Union  has  a  considerable  number 
of  sheep.  Take  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
They  have  hundreds  of  farms  with  small 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  they  are  mighty 
good  sheep,  too. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  has  expired. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

(Mr.  HILL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
just  an  idea  or  two  that  I  would  like  to 
give  to  the  House  this  afternoon  in  op¬ 
position  to  this  amendment  that  has  been 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  First  of  all,  I  think  regardless- 
of  whether  we  live  in  the  West,  South, 
North,  or  East  of  this  great  Nation  of 
ours.  We  all  agree  wool  is  undoubtedly 
a  war  casualty.  I  did  not  say  “wool 
producers,”  I  said,  “wool”  and  I  say  that 
because — and  I  wish  you  would  listen 
carefully — on  December  9,  1941,  2  days 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  price  of  domestic 
wool  in  these, United  States  was  frozen 
by  the  administration,  and  it  has  re¬ 
mained  under  that  program  ever  since. 
If  you  adopt  this  amendment  that  has 
been  proposed  to  this  House,  you  might 
just  as  well  wipe  out  the  whole  program 
that  we  have  been  trying  to  carry  on  for 
the  wool  producers  in  this  country,  and 
in  my  opinion  it  might  even  go  further 
than  drop  the  price  4  cents  per  pound, 
because  on  my  desk  this  morning  is  a 
wire  from  one  of  our — let  us  not  call  them 
wool  producers,  because  they  are  not,  they 
are  men  who  buy  lambs  in  the  fall  and 
fatten  those  lambs  out  for  the  market 
In  the  spring — which  says  that  the  drop 
in  the  price  of  wool,  according  to  his 
wire,  is  now  16  cents  per  pound. 

If  you  want  to  create  chaos  in  the  wool 
industry,  pass  this  amendment — and  that 
goes  for  the  gentlemen’s  territory  in  the 
East  as  well  as  the  West — that  chaotic 
condition  in  any  market,  whether  it  is 
East  or  West  or  whether  it  is  wool  or 
whether  it  is  wheat,  absolutely  affects 
every  part,  every  segment  of  our  econ¬ 
omy,  whether  it  is  the  producer,  whether 
it  is  the  middleman,  whether  it  is  the 
commission  merchant,  or  whether  it  is 
the  manufacturer.  Long,  long  ago  we 
passed  from  that  position  where  you 
think  you  can  affect  one  segment  of  our 
industrial  machine  and  not  affect  every 
other  interrelated  segment. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to-  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
make  clear  to  the  House  this  16.5-cent 
drop?  Is  that  on  wool  or  the  meat? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  on  wool  and  has 
no  relation  to  the  lamb  whatsoever.  I 
wish  we  could  distinguish  here  this  after¬ 
noon  so  everyone  would  understand. 
There  Is  no  particular  relation  between 
the  lamb  chops  and  the  wool  when  they 
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go  on  the  market,  because  the  lamb  is 
sold  as  a  fat  lamb,  and  this  wool  is  a 
different  thing  altogether.  We  must  keep 
those  two  things  in  mind.  Of  course, 
there  has  been  no  price  ceiling  on  the 
lamb,  but  there  has  been  and  is  a  ceiling 
on  the  wool,  and  every  one  of  us  should 
understand  that.  Now,  let  us  go  a  step 
further  and  say  this :  I  think  behind  this 
whole  plan  to  wreck  this  bill  is  this:  We 
must  recognize  the  fact,  and  I  wish  we 
could  keep  this  in  mind,  that  for  40  years 
we  have  been  importing  wool.  We  have 
not  produced  enough  wool  for  domestic 
consumption.  And  in  my  personal  opin¬ 
ion  there  is  no  possibility  that  we  will 
for  many  years  to  come.  In  the  40  years 
we  have  been  shipping  wool  into  this 
country,  24  times  in  that  40  years  we 
have  failed  to  import  over  100,000,000 
pounds  of  wool.  The  wool  producers  are 
in  a  chaotic  condition,  and  they  will  be 
much  worse  if  you  adopt  this  amend¬ 
ment.  Listen  to  these  figures:  In  1946 
over  819,000,000  pounds  of  wool  were  im¬ 
ported;  in  1945  over  704,000,000  pounds; 
and  in  1944,  582,000,000  pounds.  I  will 
not  bother  you  with  more  figures,  but  in 
1938  only  18,442,000  pounds  of  wool  were 
Imported.  How  in  the  world  can  any¬ 
body  reconcile  those  figures  and  stand 
in  the  well  of  this  House  this  morning 
and  say  to  me  that  I  should  support  a 
bill  that  would  entirely  wipe  off  the  map 
of  this  country  all  the  great  wool-pro¬ 
ducing  sections  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  you  will  do  if  you 
adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend¬ 
ment. 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
This  is  the  situation  in  a  nutshell.  The 
wool  growers  of  this  country  and  all  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  have  lost  from  9  to  12  cents 
a  pound  on  every  pound  of  wool  that 
they  produced.  The  effect  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  will  be  to  increase  that 
loss  from  9 1/2  cents  per  pound  to  14  cents 
a  pound.  We  have  liquidated  over  one- 
third  of  the  sheep  industry  during  the 
past  4  years.  If  the  gentleman  wishes 
to  put  the  wool  growers  of  this  country 
out  of  business,  his  amendment  will  ac¬ 
complish  that  purpose. 

We  ought  to  be  fair  about  this  matter. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Hill]  has  stated,  the  price  the  wool 
grower  received  for  his  wool  all  during 
the  war  and  the  price  that  he  will  receive 
if  this  bill  is  enacted  is  the  ceiling  price 
established  by  the  OPA  on  December  9, 
1941.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  while  there  has  been  no  increase 
whatsoever  in  the  price  of  wool  from  the 
day  after  Pearl  Harbor  until  the  present 
time,  on  the  other  hand,  most  every 
other  farm  commodity  increased  in  price. 
Let  me  quote  some  increases:  Rye,  233 
percent:  corn,  144  percent;  cotton,  101 
percent:  and  peanuts  100  percent.  Wool 
increased  131/2  from  September  15,  1941, 
to  December  9,  1941,  but  none  since. 
The  commodity  that  received  the  next 


lowest  increase  to  wool  all  during  the  war 
is  veal,  371/2  percent. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  should  like  to  get  this 
clear  in  my  mind.  Which  is  the  by¬ 
product,  the  wool  or  the  lamb? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  glad  the  gen¬ 
tleman  asked  that  question.  The  infor¬ 
mation  the  gentieman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  gave  the  House  on  that  point  is  just 
as  wrong  as  it  can  be. 

For  many  years  our  growers  have 
found  that  the  income  from  wool  repre¬ 
sented  about  48  percent  of  the  wool 
grower’s  income  and  the  income  from 
lamb  about  52  percent.  The  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  has  studied  that  question  for  40 
years. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BONNER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  interrupt  him,  I  began  to 
ask  a  question  but  did  not  finish  it.  You 
are  here  dicussing  the  wool  grower’s 
plight.  I  would  like  you  to  discuss  what 
the  income  of  the  wool  grower,  that  is, 
the  sheep  farmer  is,  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  his  wooi  and  mutton  jointly  and 
not  separating  them.  You  are  discussing 
what  he  makes  on  wool  or  what  he  loses 
on  wool,  but  the  picture  I  have  in  mind  is 
that  the  two  things  go  hand  in  hand. 
Then,  I  am  told  thaf  much  of  our  im¬ 
ported  wool  comes  from  an  area  where 
they  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  car¬ 
cass  of  the  animal  and  the  sheep  are 
merely  raised  for  the  high  quality  of  wool. 
So,  in  answering  this  question,  put  both 
of  them  together — ^the  meat  and  the 
wool — and  let  us  see  how  the  wool  farm¬ 
ers  stand  as  compared  to  the  peanut,  the 
sugar,  and  tobacco  farmers,  and  other 
farmers.  Put  the  income  from  both 
sources  together  and  do  not  separate  the 
wool. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  will  be  glad  to  an¬ 
swer  the  gentleman’s  question.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  after  a  long  and  ex¬ 
tensive  study  has  reported  that  the  wool 
growers  of  this  country  last  year  lost 
$1.18  per  head  of  sheep.  They  lost  more 
than  that  in  1945  and  more  in  1944.  The 
effect  of  the  gentleman’s  question  is  very 
important.  We  cannot  possibly  com¬ 
pete  with  the  wool  growers  of  Australia. 
They  run  many  thousands  of  head  of 
sheep  in  a  band.  They  pay  very  little  in 
taxes  and  have  very  little  other  expenses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.-  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

’The  CHAIRMAN.  I^  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  a  question 
which  would  answer  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Bonner],  Some  few  years  ago  I  heard 


a  gentleman  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
this  aisle  make  this  statement.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  remembers  it  as  I  will 
quite  it,  but  he  said: 

You  could  shear  a  sheep  several  times,  but 
you  could  skin  a  lamb  only  once. 

What  I  want  to  say  is  this.  We  forget 
here  that  these  lambs  you  are  talking 
about  that  go  to  market  are  only  sheared 
once,  and  most  of  the  wool  is  pulled 
while  these  mother — shall  I  call  them — 
ewes  back  home  that  produce  these 
lambs  are  sheared  year  in  and  year,  and 
that  is  where  the  income  on  wool  comes 
from. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  report  made  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  a  month  ago.  TTiey 
report  that  for  the  year  1940,  48  per¬ 
cent  of  the  income  of  the  wool  grower  is 
from  wool,  and  52  percent  is  from  lambs. 
In  1941,  it  was  45  percent  from  wool. 
In  1942,  it  was  44  percent.  In  1943,  it 
was  49.8  percent,  which  is  nearly  50  per¬ 
cent.  In  1944,  it  was  48.7  percent.  In 
1945,  it  was  49.3  percent. 

Now,  what  is  the  situation  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  income  from  lambs?  We 
grow  feeder  lambs  in  the  West.  The 
people  who  produce  wool  do  not  fatten 
the  lambs.  We  sell  our  lambs  as  feeders 
and  ship  them  to  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and  other  States 
for  fattening  purposes.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  during  the  war  the  Tariff 
Commission  states  that  lamb  increased 
60  percent  during  the  entire  war  period. 
’That  is  the  fat  lamb.  That  is  not  the 
feeder  lamb.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
the  feeders  did  fairly  well,  but  the  pro¬ 
ducer  or  grower  did  not  do  so  well.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  said 
there  was  a  250 -percent  increase  in  lamb, 
but  that  is  sheer  nonsense.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  last  year  and  all 
during  the  war  we  sold  our  lambs  in  the 
West  around  15  cents  a  pound.  That  is 
about  30  percent  over  the  price  that  we 
received  before  the  war. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BONNER.  We  have  had  all  types 
of  statistics  here  with  respect  to  various 
farmers.  What  do  the  statistics  show  as 
to  the  income  of  the  sheep  raiser  as  com¬ 
pared  with  some  other  farmer,  for  a 
period  of  years? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  records  show 
this,  that  if  you  take  24  different  other 
commodities - 

Mr.  BONNER.  No.  I  want  to  keep  it 
all  together.  I  want  to  keep  his  entire 
income  together,  the  income  from  his 
sheep  and  his  wool  and  everything  else, 
and  all  the  byproducts  from  raising 
sheep.  How  does  that  compare  in  in¬ 
come  with  the  other  farmers? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Well,  the  grower’s 
Income  from  wool  and  lambs  has  been 
low,  in  fact  he  has  received  the  smallest 
increase  since  September  15,  1941,  of 
any  other  farm  commodity  produced  in 
America.  I  think  that  ought  to  answer 
the  gentleman’s  question. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Does  not  the  report 
^how,  taking  both  those  into  considera¬ 
tion,  that  he  lost  $1.26  per  head  of 
sheep? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  You  are  raising  an 
accounting  question.  When  the  Tariff 
Commission  goes  out  it  has  to  take  into 
consideration  the  wool  and  the  sheep. 
They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  $1.26 
per  head  was  lost  for  sheep  running  on 
the  range.  . 

Mr.  BARRETT,  That  is  precisely 
what  the  Tariff  Commission  has  re¬ 
ported. 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  If  the  wool  grower 
Is  not  allowed  to  keep  his  ewe  sheep  and 
shear  them,  then  the  feeder  will  have 
no  lambs,  and  both  will  be  out  of  busi¬ 
ness? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  right. 

Now,  the  question  is  simply  this;  Do 
we  want  to  protect  the  sheep  industry  of 
this  country?  Do  you  think  it  is  Im¬ 
portant  to  have  a  sheep  Industry  in  this 
country?  We  have  800,000,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  West.  The  only  use  we  can 
make  of  that  land  is  to  take  the  grass  off 
of  it,  and  if  you  destroy  the  sheep  indus¬ 
try  you  will  destroy  the  usefulness  of 
that  great  area.  There  is  no  other  use 
for  it  except  to  run  livestock.  We  simply 
cannot  increase  our  cattle  population  in 
this  country  because  we  have  10,000,000 
excess  cattle  at  the  present  time. 

Now,  the  records  show  that  we  have 
liquidated  the  sheep  industry  in  this 
country  35  percent  in  the  last  4  years. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Herter]  says  he  wants  to  help  the 
wool  growers,  but  the  effect  of  his 
amendment  will  be  to  liquidate  the  en¬ 
tire  sheep  industry  in  double  time. 
That  is  the  effect  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  BARRETT,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  proceed  for  one 
additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOFF.  Is  it  not  true  that  as  a 
result  of  the  loss  of  Income  for  the  wool 
growers,  we  actually  have  iri  this  coun¬ 
try  now  less  sheep  than  we  have  had 
since  1867? 

'  Ml’.  BARRETT.  That  is  precisely  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  For  how  long  a  time  does 
this  1946  price  in  this  bill  prevail? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  will  run  until  De¬ 
cember  31, 1948.  When  the  Government 
Instituted  this  support  program  in  1941, 
they  promised  the  wool  growers  of  this 
country  that  the  program  would  be  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  war  and  for  2  years 
thereafter.  Now  then  the  price  was 
frozen  and  remained  frozen  on  Decem¬ 
ber  9, 1941.  We  did  not  get  any  increase 


of  any  kind  on  our  wool  all  during  the 
war.  I  think  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to 
say  to  the  wool  men  of  this  country, 
“You  did  not  get  any  increase  during 
the  war  while  the  price  of  other  com¬ 
modities  were  increased  up  to  200  per¬ 
cent.  Notwithstanding  all  that  we  are 
going  to  knock  your  price  down  at  this 
time.” 

It  is  manifestly  unfair.  I  trust  the 
Herter  amendment  is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  there  is  no  industry  over  which  the 
Government  had  such  full  and  absolute 
control  during  the  war  as  the  wool  in¬ 
dustry.  Even  under  rent  control,  which 
is  considered  as  the  most  rigid,  the  land¬ 
lord  was  not  so  completely  under  con¬ 
trol  as  the  wool  grower.  In  one  way  or 
another  rent  adjustments  were  brought 
about  in  individual  cases  as  well  as  in 
certain  classes  to  permit  some  increase. 
Not  so  with  wool.  As  has  been  stated 
here,  the  price  of  wool  was  frozen  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  and  kept  that  way 
through  the  purchase  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  peg  price  throughout  the 
war.  We  do  not  complain  of  this  but  on 
the  contrary  the  wool  industry  with 
every  other  item  of  expense  going  up, 
never  complained.  They  felt  that  our 
armed  forces  came  first. 

In  view  of  those  circumstances,  the 
least  that  the  Government  can  do  now  is 
to  provide  a  cushion  for  the  wool  men  to 
soften  the  fall  during  the  reconversion 
period  from  war  to  peace  economy.  This 
is  all  that  this  bill  is  designed  to  do.  It 
is  not  intended  as  a  permanent  policy. 
It  is  an  emergency  measure. 

What  I  have  said  is  borne  out  by  sta¬ 
tistics  which  speak  louder  than  words. 
Whereas  cotton  increased  101.4  percent 
from  1941  to  1946,  wool  only  increased 
13.2  percent.  In  the  list  of  2^  basic  com¬ 
modities,  wool  increased  the  least  by  a 
large  margin.  The  next  lowest  increase 
was  that  with  respect  to  calves,  which 
increased  37.7  percent. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  support  price  pro¬ 
gram  covered  by  section  22  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  deals  with  and 
is  designed  to  support  the  price  of  com¬ 
modities  with  respect  to  which  there  is  a 
surplus  because  of  overproduction, 
whereas  it  is  stated  that  production  of 
wool  has  fallen  so  low  that  there  is  no 
surplus.  This  argument  overlooks  the 
fact  that  although  there  is  no  surplus 
of  domestic  wool,  nevertheless  there  is  a 
tremendous  potential  surplus  through 
the  flood  of  foreign  wool  which  will  com¬ 
pletely  destroy  the  wool  market. 

The  bill  before  us  is  not  altogether  to 
my  liking.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  proper 
quota  on  imports  would  have  been  more 
effective.  But  the  fact  remains  that  we 
are  faced  with  an  emergency  and  that 
we  must  act  and  act  promptly.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  this  House  will  rise  to 
the  occasion,  and  that  the  bill  will  be 
passed  with  or  without  the  House 
amendment,  so  that  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  and  Senate  may  pre¬ 


sent  to  us  a  composite  bill  acceptable  to 
both  the  House  and  Senate  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I,  as¬ 
sume  that  the  gentleman  favors  the 
amendment  the  committee  will  offer. 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  No;  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  I  will  favor  it.  I  have  been  trying 
to  make  up  my  mind,  but  I  do  not  think 
I  can  favor  that  amendment.  I  followed 
the  arguments  presented  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  matter  of  import  fees  and  I 
appreciate  their  force.  I  am  not  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  that  nor  am  I  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  which  has 
been  studying  this  problem,  but  I  will 
say  that  the  Senate  did  not  seem  to 
think  that  provision  was  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary,  and  I  value  the  judgment  of  that 
body  particularly  when  a  matter  of  for¬ 
eign  policy  enters  into  the  question. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Does 
the  gentleman  favor  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts? 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Herter]? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  I  do  not  favor 
that  amendment  for  the  reasons  stated 
here  a  while  ago  to  the  effect  that  the 
parity  price  of  wool  is  not  a  true  parity 
price  but  is  below  comparable  parity 
prices  for  other  commodities.  Other¬ 
wise  I  would. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

■  Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  splendid  statement.  He 
has  expressed  my  thought  exactly.  In 
our  southwestern  country  there  is  a  vast 
area  fit  only  Jor  livestock  production.  If 
we  kill  the  sheep  industry  much  of  that 
area  will  be  virtually  barren. 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man:  and  may  I  say  in  reply  to  a  state¬ 
ment  made  awhile  ago  that  to  the  wool 
grower,  lamb  is  a  byproduct  and  wholly 
a 'byproduct.  It  is  wool  that  he  produces 
and  wool  that  keeps  him  in  business.  If 
he  has  to  look  to  the  sale  of  lambs  to  keep 
him  going  instead  of  keeping  them  to 
build  up  his  wool  flock,  then  he  will  have 
to  go  out  of  business;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  is  exactly  what  is  happening 
today. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur¬ 
ther? 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  I  yield  gladly. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H..  ANDRESEN.  This 
program  goes  through  1947  and  1948. 
What  will  the  gentleman  do  in  1949  un¬ 
less  there  is  tariff  protection  to  keep  his 
■^ool  growers  busy? 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  By  1949  I  believe 
we  shall  be  in  a  period  more  normal  than 
we  are  in  now.  We  will  face  that  when 
we  come  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  Herter  amendment  close  in  35 
minutes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  ReedL 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  this  debate.  It  is  a  very  splendid  de¬ 
bate  on  a  very  important  subject.  There 
are  a  few  realistic  things  I  want  to  men¬ 
tion  without  going  into  technical 
details. 

We  all  know  that  the  sheep  industry 
throughout  these  United  States,  espe¬ 
cially  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
is  a  very  important  industry  to  the 
farmers.  All  through  my  district  there 
are  farms  with  small  flocks  which  mean 
a  great  deal  to  the  fanner.  He  needs 
that  income.  This  land  is  only  adapt¬ 
able  to  the  raising  of  sheep;  it  is  hardly 
usable  for  anything  else. 

Let  us  take  a  little  look  at  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  competition  that  we  have. 
Australia  is  ideal  for  sheep  raising. 
They  have  made  it  a  scientific  industry. 
They  have  developed  the  industry  purely 
for  export  purposes.  They  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  system  of  taxation  in  Australia 
which  makes  it  possible  for  the  sheep 
raisers  in  the  most  remote  part  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  move  their  product  to  the  ports 
for  export  at  just  as  low  a  railroad  rate 
as  those  who  live  close  in  to  the  city  or 
to  the  ports.  That  is  a  great  advantage. 
Not  only  have  they  a  climate  that  is  ideal 
for  sheep,  but  the  sheep  over  there  can 
run  out-of-doors  the  year  around. 
Their  sheep  do  not  have  to  be  sheltered 
from  the  snow  or  cold. 

They  have  also  developed  the  raising 
of  turnips  in  Australia.  They  sowed 
thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
turnips,  which  grow  quickly,  and  they 
are  luscious.  They  turn  the  sheep  into 
these  fields  of  turnips.  The  sheep  will 
eat  the  tops,  then  they  wall  eat  the  part 
of  the  turnip  that  protrudes  above  the 
ground,  then  later  on  the  sheep  will  dig 
them  out  of  the  ground  until  they  have 
eaten  the  last  part  of  the  turnip,  root 
and  all. 

This  turnip  feed  produces  the  very 
finest  kind  of  mutton  and  also  produces 
a  very  superior  quality  of  wool.  They 
have  their  export  factories  for  the  mut¬ 
ton,  which  goes  all  over  the  world.  As 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  Barrett]  said  a  few  minutes 
ago,  they  can  move  their  products  into 
this  country  cheaper  than  he  can  move 
his  mutton  and  wool  from  Wyoming  to 
New  York.  That  also  applies  on  the 
movement  of  mutton  products  from 
western  New  York  to  New  York  City. 
They  can  move  their  products  over  9,000 
miles  into  the  Liverpool  and  London 
markets  cheaper  than  we  can  move  our 
products  from  the  West  to  the  markets 
of  the  East. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mention  those  things 
because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  foreign 
competition,  and,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  which  if  unrestrained  can  wipe  out 
a  great  big  industry  of  this  country,  one 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice. 

Now,  we  know  from  experience  that  If 
any  country  gets  control  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  crop,  why  they  can  immediately 


raise  the  price,  a  monopolistic  price,  and 
the  American  people  have  to  pay  that 
price,  because  the  product  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  wanted  to  bring  out  these  few  facts 
here  because  I  want  the  people  of  the 
country  to  know  that  we  cannot  go  into 
this  great  program,  this  international 
program  of  being  a  good  neighbor,  and 
letting  these  countries,  where  they  can 
produce  more  cheaply  than  we  can,  take 
over  our  production  here.  It  means  cre¬ 
ating  a  monopoly  abroad.  It  means  in¬ 
jury  to  a  great  segment  of  our  economy, 
and  we  just  cannot  afford  to  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Pace], 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I 
may  be  helpful  in  some  measure  in  the 
consideration  of  this  amesdment,  which 
I  am  not  able  to  support.  Of  course,  the 
committee  gave  consideration  at  what 
level  wool  should  be  supported.  I  pre¬ 
sume  you  all  understand  that  wool  has 
been  supported  for  the  last  5  years,  and 
the  present  proposal  is  merely  to  continue 
that  program  at  the  same  level  for  this 
year  and  next  year. 

I  hope  that  you  also  understand — and 
I  think  this  should  be  very  clear  to 
everyone — that  the  support  price  for  wool 
in  the  past  and  the  support  price  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  pending  bill  is  the  OPA  ceil¬ 
ing  for  wool  as  established  in  1941.  I  be¬ 
lieve  Mr.  Henderson  was  the  head  of 
OPA  at  that  time.  This  is  the  ceiling 
price  OPA  fixed  on  wool-basic-Boston, 
and  that  is  all  that  is  requested  now. 
That  is  what  the  support  has  been  in  the 
past  and  that  is  what  the  committee  is 
asking  the  House  to  continue.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  the  committee  consid¬ 
ered  in  passing  on  this  question. 

Secondly,  the  proposal  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Herter]  was  considered,  to  reduce  the 
support  to  90  percent  of  parity.  The 
committee  thinks  that  would  be  unfair, 
because  every  Steagall  commodity — and 
there  are  about  25  or  26  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  under  that  act — is  supported  at 
not  less  than  90  percent.  Not  a  one  of 
them  is  restricted  to  fiat  90  percent  as 
proposed  by  this  amendment.  Certainly 
the  least  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  could  do  would  be  to  treat  wool  as 
the  other  25  or  26  Steagall  commodities 
and  support  wool  at  not  less  than  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

The  committee  further  considered,  in 
trying  to  arrive  at  what  the  support 
level  should  be,  the  report  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  that  has  been  read  to  you, 
that  last  year  the  average  wool  producer 
in  this  country  was  losing  money.  The 
figures  have  been  given  you. 

The  committee  further  considered  the 
fact  that  in  1943  there  were  approxi¬ 
mately  49,000,000  head  of  sheep  in  this 
country  and  that  on  January  1  of  this 
year  there  were  only  32,500,000.  Does 
that  mean  anything  to  you,  that  this  in¬ 
dustry  is  rapidly  going  down  and  down? 

The  committee  further  considered  the 
fact — and  here  are  the  official  figures — 
that  in  the  period  1935-39  85  percent 
of  the  wool  used  in  this  country  was  do¬ 
mestic  wool,  and  that  in  the  good  year, 
1946,  only  22  percent  of  the  wool  used  in 
this  country  was  American  wool. 


I  am  not  directly  interested  in  the 
wool  producers  but  I  do  regard  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wool  in  this  country  as  an 
essential  industry.  We  may  have  an¬ 
other  war  when  the  wool  of  foreign 
countries  will  not  be  available,  and  we 
should  maintain  and  encourage  our  wool 
production. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  re¬ 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Fisher].  • 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Pace]  has 
clarified  this  issue  very  well.  I  wish 
more  Members  could  have  been  present 
to  hear  that  and  have  a  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  it.  because  I  am  convinced  that  if 
the  Members  have  a  full  imderstanding 
of  the  implications  that  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment  it  would  be  overwhelmingly 
defeated.  If  the  Herter  amendment  is 
adopted,  as  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Hope]  very  well  said,  it  means  that 
this  Congress  does  not  favor  a  support 
program  for  the  wool  industry.  That  is 
exactly  what  it  means.  The  Herter 
amendment,  which  has  the  support  of  the 
Boston  wool  trade,  would  reduce  the  sup¬ 
port  price  of  wool  to  a  level  that  would 
be  below  the  world  price,  and  therefore 
would  not  be  any  support  at  all. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  wool  price  in 
this  bill  is  too  much.  That  is  the  issue. 
The  amount  proposed  in  this  bill  is  the 
1946  price,  which  is  the  same  price  that 
was  fixed  by  OPA  on  the  9th  day  of  De¬ 
cember  1941,  and  it  is  the  same  price  that 
was  paid  during  the  war.  Is  that  too 
much?  Do  you  want  to  lower  the  level 
that  has  been  paid  during  the  past  4 
years  or  do  you  want  to  keep  it  that  way 
during  the  next  18  months,  during  the 
liquidation  process  that  will  be  carried 
on  in  connection  with  this  great  stock 
pile? 

Let  us  see  if  that  is  too  much.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  here  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  parity,  if  you  are  going  to 
put  it  on  a  parity  basis,  wool  is  at  a  rela¬ 
tive  disadvantage  compared  with  other 
agricultural  commodities.  That  is  a 
historical  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact.  It  has 
been  recognized  universally.  I  heard  O. 
V.  Wells,  with  whom  most  of  you  are 
acquainted,  down  in  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  make  that  statement 
publicly  in  a  hearing,  that  wool  is  at  a 
relative  dis&,dvantage  with  other  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  covered  in  the  base 
period  of  1909  to  1914.  That  fact  is  fur¬ 
ther  evidenced  by  a  communication  from 
President  Truman  himself  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  committee  investi¬ 
gating  wool  last  year.  Let  us  see  what 
he  said,  and  I  hope  all  of  you  who  are 
interested  in  this  subject  will  listen  to  me. 
It  shows  the  position  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  on  the  issue  involved  in  the  Herter 
amendment.  The  President  said: 

Specifically,  In  view  of  the  large-scale  de¬ 
cline  of  sheep  numbers  in  the  United  States 
during  recent  years,  the  large  wool  surpluses 
now  hanging  over  foreign  and  domestic  mar¬ 
kets,  and  the  present  and  prospective  mar¬ 
keting  problems  confronting  wool  growers. 
It  would  seem  desirable  for  Congress  to  enact 
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special  wool  legislation.  Such  legislation 
should  provide  that — 

1.  The  parity  price  of  wool  be  revised  or  es¬ 
tablished  at  the  so-called  comparable  level — 

Why?— 

so  that  wool  parity  prices  will  be  on  a  level 
equivalent  to  parity  prices  for  other  farm 
products. 

The  President  recognizes  and  everyr 
body  who  is  familiar  with  this  subject 
from  the  historical  standpoint  recognizes 
that  the  parity  price  of  wool  is  entirely 
out  of  line  with  the  parity  price  of  most 
other  products.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Murray]. 

(Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  direct  an  in¬ 
quiry  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  who  just  spoke.  The  gentle¬ 
man  referred  to  this  in  his  remarks, 
which  is  what  prompted  the  question. 
I  presume  from  the  studies  of  Dr.  Wells, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
that  42  cents  a  pound  for  wool  would 
mean  between  40  and  50  cents  per  hour 
for  the  labor  that  went  into  producing 
that  wool.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  if 
he  thinks  that  is  a  fair  statement,  based 
on  his  experience,  and  since  Texas  has 
about  one-fifth  of  the  sheep  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  regret  to  say,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  gentleman,  that  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  basis  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  which  resulted  in  that  conclu¬ 
sion.  But  the  study  of  the  comparable 
prices  as  compared  with  other  farm 
products  show  that  wool  is  at  a  relative 
disadvantage,  to  use  his  own  words. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  In  those 
studies  I  know  they  did  not  select  wool 
farmers  in  particular.  The  study  that 
they  made  of  wool  and  these  other 
studies  that  have  been  made  would  show 
that  labor  engaged  in  producing  sheep 
and  wool  get  somewhere  between  40  and 
50  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  exactly  correct.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FISHER.  If  the  comparable  prices 
which  can  be  justified  and  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  says  are 
proper  in  lieu  of  parity  prices  were  in 
effect,  the  prices  would  be  about  3  cents 
above  1946  in  90  percent  of  the  cases. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  any¬ 
one  who  wishes  to  vote  for  the  so-called 
Herter  amendment,  and  I  might  say  that 
I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  offered  it,  is 
saying  in  fact  that  he  does  not  believe 
in  the  wages-and-hours  law  so  far  as 
the  labor  on  the  farms  is  concerned.  In 
other  words,  Massachusetts  is  one  of  the 
leading  States  so  far  as  supporting 
wages-and-hours  legislation  and  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act.  It  is  a  rather  pro¬ 
gressive  State,  but,  of  coui'se,  Lt  is  a  little 


behind  Wisconsin  as  a  rule.  But  now  It 
comes  here  and  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  says,  “We  believe  In  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act.  We  believe  in  a 
minimum  wage.  We  do  not  want  40 
cents  minimum  wage.  We  are  going  to 
raise  it  to  65  cents  or  75  cents,  but  we 
would  like  to  put  the  farmers  who  are 
producing  wool  in  this  country  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  group.  We  will  give  your  boys 
and  girls  banquets  when  they  come  down 
here,  and  we  will  contribute  some  money 
to  your  boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  but  we 
cannot  pay  more  than  36  cent's  an  hour 
for  the  labor  that  goes  into  this  product 
known  as  wool.’’  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  if  the  fellow  who  makes  the 
cloth  gets  $1.20  an  hour,  but  the  fellow 
who  put  the  labor  into  producing  the 
wool  gets  only  36  cents  an  hour. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  RobsionI. 

Mr.  ROBSION.  I  do  not  blame  the 
gentleman  from  Boston  offering  and  urg¬ 
ing  the  adoption  of  his  amendment.  As 
I  understand  it,  they  dp  not  raise  many 
sheep  in  Boston  unless  they  have  a  few 
black  sheep  there  just  as  we  have  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  But  if  I  un¬ 
derstand  this  matter,  and  I  listened  to 
the  debate  with  a  great  deal  of  care, 
under  the  present  prices  the  American 
wool  growers  in  1946  lost  on  an  average 
9*4  cents  a  pound,  according  to  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  recently.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  The 
Tariff  Commission  has  already  followed 
that  up.  They  will  lose  3  or  4  cents  more 
per  pound. 

(Mr.  ROBSION  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROBSION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment  of  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  and  friend  [Mr. 
Herter],  of  Massachusetts.  I  have  read 
the  bill,  the  report,  and  have  heard  quite 
a  lot  of  discussion  of  this  bill  and  have 
also  listened  with  Interest  to  the  debate 
on  yesterday  and  today.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Rizley], 
as  well  as  others,  have  stated  the  question 
fairly. 

We  must  pay  to  the  wool  producers  of 
this  country  a  substantial  subsidy  out  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  or 
place  a  tariff  or  fee  on  imported  wool  suf¬ 
ficient  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  producing  wool  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  the  cost  of  the  wool  being  im¬ 
ported  into  this  country  from  Australia 
and  various  other  countries  of  the  world, 
or,  sit  idly  by  and  see  the  American  wool 
Industry  destroyed,  and  taxpayers  suf¬ 
fer  millions  of  loss  on  450,000,000  pounds 
of  surplus  wool  held  by  the  Government. 

These  observations  are  based  on  facts. 
When  World  War  n  came  on,  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  froze  the  price  of  wool  and  took 
over  the  wool  market  here  and  that  con¬ 
trol  has  continued  imtil  very  recently. 
In  busnng  up  all  the  wool  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  our  Government  accumulated 
a  surplus  of  wool.  Today,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  owns  about  450,000,000  pounds  of 


wool.  It  cannot  sell  a  pound  of  this  wool 
to  the  American  manufacturers  or  any¬ 
body  else  because,  under  the  law,  it  can¬ 
not  be  sold  for  less  than  the  support  price 
paid  for  it  by  our  Government. 

Great  Britain  and  her  dominions  pro¬ 
duce  the  greater  part  of  the  world’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  wool.  When  the  war  ended,  Brit¬ 
ain  and  her  dominions  had  a  great 
stock-pile  of  wool.  Britain  and  others 
formed  an  organization  to  take  care  of 
about  2,000,000,000  pounds.  This  organ¬ 
ization  controls  80  percent  or  more  of  the 
world’s  supply  of  wool.  They  can  lower 
or  raise  the  price  of  wool  while  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Government  cannot  lower  the  price 
on  the  450,000,000  pounds  of  surplus  wool 
it  has  in  stock.  This  association  of  Great 
Britain,  her  dominions  and  others  has 
fixed  the  price  on  their  wool  below  the 
price  fixed  by  the  American  Government 
with  the  result  that  great  quantities  of 
this  foreign  wool  are  being  dumped  on 
the  American  market  to  American  buy¬ 
ers.  They  are  disposing  of  their  surplus 
stock  pile  of  wool  and  new  wool.  We 
have  been  increasing  our  surplus.  There 
has  been  and  now  is  very  little  demand 
from  any  source  for  American  wool.  The 
American  Government  and  the  American 
farmers  must  charge  more  for  their  wool 
than  the  world  price.  We  will  soon  be 
confronted  with  a  new  wool  clip  in  this 
country.  This  will  add  to  our  surplus  by 
reason  of  the  lower-priced  foreign  wool. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  already  paid  for  this  450.000,000 
pounds  of  wool  and  we  have  paid  about 
10  cents  more  than  the  price  of  foreign 
wool  and  we  stand  to  lose  more  than 
$50,000,000  at  this  time.  Some  plan  must 
be  worked  out  whereby  the  Government 
can  dispose  of  its  450,000,000  pounds  of 
surplus  wool  and  the  American  farmers 
must  dispose  of  their  wool  produced  this 
year.  That  the  American  wool  growers 
are  in  bad  shape  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
facts.  The  United  States  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  after  a  thorough  investigation, 
found  that  in  1946  the  American  farmers 
lost  9*72  cents  a  pound  on  their  wool. 
They  will  still  lose  that  much  or  more 
this  year  under  the  heavy  pressure  of 
foreign  competition  and  they  lost  even  a 
greater  sum  than  that  in  1944  and  in 
1945.  This  country  must  find  some  way 
to  dispose  of  our  Government’s  surplus 
wool  and  protect  the  American  wool 
grower  this  year  and  next  year.  If  we 
permit  the  heavy  importation  of  foreign 
wool  at  present  prices,  or  even  lower, 
the  Government  will  lose  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  on  this  surplus  wool  and  the 
American  wool  growers  and  sheep  pro¬ 
ducers  will  be  driven  out  of  business. 

Some  have  suggested  that  we  dump 
this  450,000,000  pounds  of  wool  on  the 
market  and  some  have  suggested  that 
we,  by  appropriate  legislation,  authorize 
the  Commodity  Corporation  to  dispose  of 
this  surplus  wool  and  the  Government 
take  the  loss.  I  prefer  the  legislation 
proposed  in  th.e  bill  before  us  and  that 
is  for  the  Government  to  continue  its 
price-support  program  until  December 
31,  1948,  and  fix  such  a  fee  or  tariff  on 
foreign  wools  as  will  prevent  the  flooding 
of  our  country  with  foreign  wools,  and 
this  will  mean,  of  course,  that  this  Amer- 
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lean  wool  will  be  sold  to  American  proc¬ 
essors,  perhaps  at  the  price  the  Govern¬ 
ment  paid  for  the  wool  and,  of  course,  it 
will  save  the  taxpayers  of  our  country 
these  millions  of  dollars. 

This  tariff  or  fee  being  fixed  at  a  sum 
making  up  the  difference  of  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  wool  in  this  country  and  in 
foreign  countries  will  take  care  of  the 
sheep  and  wool  growers  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  If  this  action  is  not  taken,  nothing 
short  of  ruin  faces  our  own  American 
farmers  producing  wool.  This  fee  or 
tariff  will  be  paid  by  the  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  of  wool  and  this  money  will  go 
into  the  Treasury  to  help  take  care  of  any 
loss  on  the  450,000,000  pounds  of  wool 
that  we  now  have  and  also  to  pay  the 
cost  and  expense  of  the  price  support 
program  for  American  wool  producers 
until  December  31,  1948. 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL  DECLINE 

The  records  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  that  the  stock  sheep 
population  of  this  country  has  dropped 
from  49,807,000  in  1942  to  32,542,000  as 
of  recent  date  and  this  is  the  lowest 
sheep  population  in  the  United  States 
since  1897.  Our  wool  production  has 
dropped  from  approximately  460,000,000 
pounds  in  1942  to  approximately  300,- 
000,000  pounds  now.  There  has  been  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  population 
of  this  country  and  its  meat  requirements 
since  1897  but  here  we  find  one  of  our 
fine  meat  and  wool  industries  the  lowest 
it  has  been  in  50  years.  To  me,  this  sit¬ 
uation  is  alarming.  It  is  high  time  that 
the  Congress  take  action  to  preserve  this 
industry.  The  sheep  and  wool  industry 
are  not  only  important  to  the  economic 
life  of  this  Nation  but  they  are,  and 
especially  wool,  among  the  critical  ma¬ 
terials  of  this  Nation  in  time  of  war. 
More  than  800,000,000  acres  of  land  are 
devoted  to  wool  growing.  It  provides 
employment  to  a  great  army  of  American 
citizens.  It  pays  enormous  sums  in  taxes 
to  sustain  district,  county,  city.  State, 
and  the  Federal  Government,  This  in¬ 
dustry  is  confronted  with  a  threat  to 
destroy  the  capital  Investment,  throw 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  out  of 
employment  and  dry  up  this  source  of 
revenue  to  maintain  the  various  units  of 
Government. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  every  shipload 
of  wool  brought  into  this  country  at  this 
time  takes  away  that  much  of  market 
for  the  American  people  and  wool 
growers.  Why  should  we  sit  idly  by  and 
permit  the  sheep  and  wool  growers  in 
foreign  countries,  by  reason  of  their  low 
wages,  lower  standards  of  living  and 
lower  cost  of  production,  to  take  away 
the  American  market  and  destroy  this 
great  industry?  If  this  business  is  taken 
away  from  the  American  people  and 
American  sheep  and  wool  growers  and 
their  workers  and  turned  over  to  the 
sheep  and  wool  growers  and  their  workers 
in  foreign  countries,  then  this  money  will 
be  spent  in  foreign  countries  and  cannot 
be  spent  for  the  products  of  American 
workers. 

Under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  as  amended  and  reen¬ 
acted  in  1940,  cotton,  wheat  and  other 
farm  commodities  have  been  taken  care 
of  but  the  sheep  and  wool  growers  were 


omitted  from  this  act.  These  other  farm 
commodities  have  increased  in  price  90 
percent  or  more  since  1941.  This  bill 
fixes  the  support  price  the  same  as  it 
was  in  1946  and  the  support  price  of 
1946  was  substantially  what  the  support 
price  was  in  1941.  All  groups  in  this 
country  have  received  an  increase  in 
prices,  profits,  wages,  and  other  com¬ 
modities  since  1941  but  the  wool  prices 
have  remained  practically  what  they  were 
in  1941  and  that  is  why  the  sheep  and 
wool  industry  has  declined  so  rapidly  and 
the  American  wool  growers  have  been 
and  are  losing  9  Vz  cents  a  pound  or  more 
on  their  wool  and  unless  we  take  action 
to  prevent  hundreds  of  millions  pounds 
of  wool  being  dumped  into  this  country 
every  year,  the  price  of  wool  will  continue 
to  go  down  and  the  sheep  industry  will 
continue  to  decline. 

Something  must  be  done  and  done 
now.  This  bill,  by  continuing  the  sup¬ 
port  price  until  December  31,  1948  and 
to  fix  the  price  as  of  1946,  which  in  effect 
was  the  same  as  1941,  and  fix  a  fee  or 
tariff  on  imported  wool,  will  bring  some 
relief  not  only  to  the  sheep  and  wool 
growers  but  relief  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  was  raised  in  the  debate  yesterday 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Gearhart]  that  the  alternative  to  the 
present  bill  was  the  elimination  of  the 
wool  growers  of  the  United  States.  That 
statement  beclouds  the  issue.  No  re¬ 
sponsible  official  has  made  any  such  sug¬ 
gestion.  The  President  on  March  12, 
1946,  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
O’Mahoney  and  placed  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  a  sound  and  comprehensive  wool 
program.  In  that  statement  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  spoke  of  the  decline  in  sheep  num¬ 
bers  and  cautioned  that  “care  should  be 
exercised  not  to  take  action  which  would 
place  additional  handicaps  on  the  in¬ 
dustry  so  long  as  the  decline  continues.” 

The  President  then  set  forth  six  points 
of  a  well-rounded  wool  program  and 
concluded: 

The  above  program  will.  In  my  opinion, 
aSord  domestic  wool  growers  the  protection 
and  assistance  to  which  they  are  properly 
entitled  under  this  country’s  general  trade 
and  agricultural  policies.  The  program  will 
tend  to  encourage  wool  consumption  In  the 
United  States,  and  will  be  consistent  with 
our  general  foreign  economic  policy.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  views  you  have  so  fre¬ 
quently  expressed,  this  country  also  should 
cooperate  with  foreign  producing  and  con¬ 
suming  countries  in  efforts  to  encourage  wool 
consumption  abroad. 

More  than  a  year  later  the  President 
in  his  Waco  speech  set  forth  the  basis 
of  his  foreign  policy  in  summary  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
has  been  on  the  books  since  1934.  It  has 
been  administered  with  painstaking  care  and 
strict  Impartiality.  Some  30  agreements 
with  other  countries  have  been  made.  And 
trade  has  grown,  to  the  great  benefit  of  our 
econoniy. 

2.  This  Government  does  not  Intend,  In 
the  coming  negotiations,  to  eliminate  tar¬ 
iffs,  or  establish  free  trade.  All  that  is  con¬ 
templated  is  the  reduction  of  tariffs,  the 
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removal  of  discriminations,  and  the  achieve¬ 
ment  not  of  free  trade  but  of  freer  trade. 

3.  In  the  process  of  negotiations,  tariffs 
will  not  be  cut  across  the  board.  Action  will 
be  selective;  some  rates  may  be  cut  substan¬ 
tially,  others  moderately,  and  others  not -at 
all. 

4.  In  return  for  these  concessions,  we  shall 
seek  and  obtain  concessions  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  benefit  our  export  trade. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  find  any  basis 
for  the  charge  that  wool  growing  is  to 
be  sacrificed  in  those  statements. 

Everyone  on  either  side  of  the  aisle 
interested  in  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
ought  to  reflect  on  these  matters  before 
he  votes  for  a  bill  which  the  President 
will  be  forced  to  veto. 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
Herter  amendment.  This  amendment 
would  place  the  wool  growers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  are 
today.  It  is  evident  that  we  must  have 
relief  for  the  wool  producers;  otherwise 
we  will  liquidate  an  industry  which 
means  so  much  to  the  welfare  of  this 
country.  To  adopt  the  Herter  amend¬ 
ment  would  mean  an  immediate  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  price  of  wool  instead  of  an 
increase. 

If  we  review  the  wool  industry  during 
the  war  it  is  plain  to  see  that  we  must 
do  something  now  in  order  to  save  the 
producers  of  wool  in  this  country.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  Pearl  Harbor  the  price  of 
wool  was  frozen  and  that  price  has  not 
been  increased  to  this  day.  The  costs 
have  mounted,  but  the  prices  have ‘re¬ 
mained  static.  Prom  1942  to  1946  the 
population  of  sheep  in  this  country 
dropped  from  49,000,000  to  32,000,000 
which  represents  a  reduction  of  35  per¬ 
cent.  And  the  amount  of  wool  produced 
dropped  from  450,000,000  pounds  In  1942 
to  300,000,000  pounds  in  1946  and  that  is 
a  reduction  of  35  percent. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  indicates  tha^t  the  wool 
growers  of  this  country  lost  dVz  cents  on 
every  pound  of  wool  produced  in  1946. 
This  report  further  indicates  that  the 
wool  growers  lost  $1.18  per  head  of  sheep 
in  1946. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  wool  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments  as  a  strategic  and  critical  ma¬ 
terial  we  have  reason  to  be  alarmed  at 
this  tremendous  reduction  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wool.  Unless  we  pass  this 
legislation  in  a  form  which  will  encour¬ 
age  and  protect  the  wool  growers  of  this 
country,  in  effect  we  will  liquidate  It 
within  the  next  few  years.  We  are 
spending  tremendous  sums  to  keep  this 
country  prepared  for  any  eventual  emer- 
ency.  The  world  is  in  a  critical  state. 
It  is  just  as  important  to  maintain  a 
healthy  wool  industry  in  this  country 
as  it  is  to  maintain  a  prepared  Army  and 
Navy.  We  must  vote  down  the  Herter 
amendment  and  then  pass  this  bill  as  it 
came  to  us  from  the  Senate.  If  we  do, 
we  will  be  creating  a  thriving  and  pros¬ 
perous  wool  industry. 

The  price  of  wool  will  not  be  too  high, 
but  by  stimulating  production  we  can 
forego  the  possibility  of  cartel  arrange¬ 
ments  and  any  other  emergency  which 
we  may  face  in  the  future  because  we 
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know  that  our  country  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  enough  wool  to  take  care  of  most 
of  our  needs  if  we  give  our  wool  growers 
a  chance  to  prosper. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
quantity  of  wool  produced  in  the  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
Congress  is  not  large  in  comparison  with 
the  great  wool-producing  sections  of  the 
West.  We  have  family-sized  farms  with 
a  well  work-out  formula  of  crop  rotation, 
and  on  many  of  these  farms  small  flocks 
of  sheep  are  maintained.  In  addition, 
our  farmers  purchase  many  lambs 
directly  from  the  range  in  the  fall. 
These  lambs  are  fattened  with  our  home 
produced  grain  and  alfalfa  and  sold  to 
the  packer  in  the  spring.  Meantime  the 
wool  is  clipped  and  is  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  farmer’s  economic  operation 
in  the  handling  of  the  lambs.  Many  of 
my  farmers  are,  therefore,  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  proposed  legislation. 

There  are  comparatively  few  woolen 
mills  in  Michigan;  however,  I  have  at 
least  one  in  my  district  and  its  operators 
are  opposed  to  this  legislation,  which 
position  is  directly  contrary  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  my  farmer  constituents. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  in  this  debate, 
the  use  of  wool  is  essential  in  the  every¬ 
day-life  of  everyone  of  us  and  occupies 
an  important  place  in  productive 
America.  It  is  conceded  that  this  coun¬ 
try  only  produces  about  one-third  of  the 
wool  we  consume;  therefore,  the  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  wool  is  essential  and 
brings  to  the  front  the  old  question  of 
cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad. 
Under  the  American  way  of  life,  with 
our  standards  of  living,  it  costs  more  to 
produce  a  pound  of  wool  than  it  does  in 
some  other  countries. 

A  few  years  ago  when  he  was  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Henry  Wallace, 
in  referring  to  sugar,  insisted  that  for¬ 
eign  countries  should  be  permitted  to 
produce  the  things  they  could  produce 
most  efficiently,  and  that  our  own  peo¬ 
ple  should  confine  their  production  to 
things  which  they  could  produce  most 
efficiently.  The  question  of  price  of 
coiu’se  enters  into  the  all-inclusive  word 
“efficiency.” 

Now  that  theory  sounds  all  right,  but 
we  have  just  learned  anew  that  in  case 
of  war  it  is  essential  that  our  country 
be  sufficient  unto  itself  so  far  as  strategic 
materials  are  concerned.  Wool  is  a  stra¬ 
tegic  material  and  we  cannot  live  or 
carry  on  a  war  without  it.  It  is  just  fool¬ 
ish  to  kill  or  permit  the  domestic  wool 
industry  to  be  liquidated  on  the  Wallace - 
onian  theory. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  day  after  Pearl 
Harbor  the  price  of  wool  was  frozen  at 
OPA  ceiling  and  large  quantities  of  wool 
were  shipped  to  this  country  to  form  a 
stock  pile  for  a  prospective  war  when 
lines  of  ocean-going  transportation 
might  be  cut  off.  Then  by  order  of  the 
Congress  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  purchased  all  the  domestic 
wool,  paid  for  it,  and  controlled  its  dis¬ 


tribution.  The  domestic  producer  was 
protected  and  encouraged  to  continue  to 
produce  by  a  mandate  that  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  could  not  sell 
any  wool  below  the  parity  price.  Now  it 
is  conceded  that  the  parity  period  which 
determined  the  parity  price  was  unfav¬ 
orable  to  wool  as  compared  to  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products;  nevertheless,  the 
Commodity  Credit  law  is  still  in  force 
and,  as  a  result,  this  CJovernment  corpor¬ 
ation  has  a  little  less  than  500,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  in  storage.  Not  a  pound 
of  this  can  be  sold  for  less  than  parity 
and  the  world  price  is  less  than  parity. 
As  a  consequence,  almost  a  half  billion 
pounds  of  wool  are  hanging  over  the 
market  which,  if  it  were  released  to  be 
sold  at  war  prices  would  ruin  the  present 
market,  destroy  the  wool  producers,  and 
severely  cripple  many  manufacturers 
who  have  stock  piles  acquired  at  parity 
prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  will  simply 
continue  support,  until  December  31, 
1&48,  of  the  present  guarantee  to  the 
wool  producer  of  the  parity  price.  It 
will  not  raise  the  price  to  the  farmer. 
It  will  not  provide  for  a  new  subsidy.  If 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
able  to  sell  the  wool  it  now  has  and  which 
it  will  purchase  at  parity  price,  then 
there  will  be  no  loss  to,  or  subsidy  paid 
from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

We  all  realize  that  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  law  is  in  force  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  continuously  ne¬ 
gotiating  trade  agreements  with  other 
countries.  This  bill  directs  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  follow  the  terms  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  law,  make  an  investigation 
through  the  Tariff  Commission,  and 
whenever  he  finds  officially  that  the 
parity  price  of  wool  is  higher  than  the 
import  price  of  wool,  then  he  is  directed 
to  require  the  payment  of  an  import  fee 
or  tariff  on  imported  wool,  which  will 
equalize  the  import  price  and  the  parity 
price.  To  me  it  is  just  a  form  of  the 
protective  tariff  applied  through  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  machinery.  The  fee  will 
only  be  sufficient  to  protect  American 
labor  and  American  Industry  in  the  wool 
production  business  against  cheap  for¬ 
eign  labor  and  lower  standards  of  living 
which  make  that  cheapness  possible. 

Now  we  must  not  forget  that  the  wool 
producer  and  the  farmer  naturally  want 
the  best  price  they  can  get  for  their 
product.  The  processor  of  foreign  wool 
wants  cheap  foreign  wool  so  that  he  will 
have  more  foreign  wool  to  process.  The 
manufacturer  who  uses  wool  wants  his 
raw  material  at  the  lowest  price  possible, 
and  the  importer  is  not  interested  so 
much  in  the  price  as  he  is  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and,  if  domestic  wool  is  available  at 
the  same  price,  his  business  will  not  be 
so  great.  As  a  result,  the  producer  of 
domestic  wool  favors  this  legislation 
while  the  manufacturer,  following  the 
human  instinct  for  profit,  is  often  too 
selfish  and  forgets  the  essentiality  of 
the  wool  industry  in  a  weU-balanced 
economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
Herter  amendment  which  is  entirely  in 
the  interest  of  the  wool  processors,  im¬ 
porters,  and  manufacturers.  I  shall 
vote  for  this  bill  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  only  In  the  interest  of  business  but 
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Is  essential  to  the  well-being  and  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  sound  wool  production  in 
the  United  States.  We  must  not  forget 
that  the  sheep  population  has  steadily 
decreased  during  the  last  few  years — 35 
percent  between  1942  and  1947.  It  is  an 
astounding  fact  that  there  are  less  sheep 
in  our  country  today  than  there  were  in 
1867.  In  other  v/ords,  the  industry  is 
being  gradually  eliminated  because 
sheep  producers  will  not  continue  at  a 
loss  or  will  not  continue  when  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sheep  does  not  yield  a  fair 
return  compared  with  other  agricultural 
products. 

It  has  been  feared  that  the  President 
will  veto  this  bill  because  it  might  pre¬ 
vent  the  Secretary  of  State  entering  into 
an  agreement  with  other  countries  who 
market  their  wool  thiough  the  British 
cartel. 

Great  Britain,  with  her  dominions, 
produces  most  of  the  world’s  supply  of 
wool.  At  the  war’s  end,  faced  with  a 
tremendous  stock  pile  of  wool,  they 
formed  the  Joint  Organization — JO — in 
order  to  protect  their  wool  industry  by 
an  orderly  liquidation  of  their  stock  pile 
of  over  2,000,000,000  pounds.  The  Joint 
Organization  controls  85  percent  of  the 
world’s  apparel-wool  supply,  and  it  has 
the  power  to  lower  prices  at  will. 

During  1946  over  1,000,000,000  pounds 
of  wool  was  consumed  in  this  country. 
More  than  80  percent  of  it  was  foreign 
wool.  Last  year  819,253,000  pounds  of 
foreign  wool  was  imported  into  this 
country.  During  that  year,  and  as  of 
today,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  a  stock  pile  of  over  450,000,000 
pounds  of  wool.  Foreign  producers 
dumped  their  products  on  the  American 
market,  because  domestic  producers  are 
wholly  unable  to  compete  with  low-cost 
producing  countries.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  prohibited  by  law 
from  selling  at  less  than  parity.  This 
restriction  must  be  removed,  so  that  the 
United  States  can  dispose  of  its  stock 
pile  while  wool  consumption  is  high. 

If  we  are  assured  that  the  President 
has  no  intention  of  doing  the  things 
which  some  fear,  then  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  the  Congress,  which  gives  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  authority  which 
he  now  has  to  enter  into  these  agree¬ 
ments,  should  not  be  given  specific  direc¬ 
tion.  There  comes  a  time  when  patience 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue  w’hen  the  Congress 
is  delegating  power  to  the  executive 
branch.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  not 
to  provide  a  subsidy  out  of  the  Treasury. 
Indeed,  It  is  just  the  opposite.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  protect  our  industry  and  our 
way  of  life  and  permit  those  who  enjoy 
the  benefits  afforded  by  this  industry  to 
pay  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  what 
they  purchase. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

’There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  Herter  amendment.  The 
author  of  the  amendment  has  virtually 
admitted  that  the  effect  of  his  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  to  decrease  the  price  of 
wool  by  as  much  as  4  or  5  cents  a  pound. 
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That  would  be  a  very  severe  blow  to  the 
wool  industry  of  the  West  and  I  cannot 
in  good  conscience  approve  of  such  re¬ 
sult,  even  if  other  effect  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  were  known  to  be  beneficial.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  American  wool 
growers  have  lost  money  on  their  recent 
production  and  the  effect  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  mean  still  greater  loss  with¬ 
out  any  compensating  advantages  that 
I  can  see. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
pointed  out,  there  are  many  millions  of 
acres  of  land  in  the  West  fit  only  for 
livestock  production  through  grazing. 
This  is  true  because  such  land  cannot  be 
farmed  with  cultivated  crops,  and  forage, 
aside  from  timber,  is  its  only  natural  pro¬ 
duction.  Perhaps  half  of  this  vast  area 
can  be  used  only  for  grazing  sheep,  al¬ 
though  some  of  it  may  be  used  for  cattle 
and  sheep  together.  But  I  will  take  the 
word  of  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
that  of  such  vast  acreage  suitable  only 
for  grazing,  about  half  of  it  as  he  says 
can  be  used  for  cattle  and  the  other  half, 
as  he  thinks,  can  be  used  only  for  sheep, 
therefore,  there  are  millions  of  acres  in 
the  far  West  which  can  be  made  produc¬ 
tive  only  by  grazing  it  with  sheep.  This 
vast  region  would  be  adversely  affected 
without  support-price  for  wool  and  might 
be  economically  ruined  by  wrong  provi¬ 
sions  in  this  bill. 

I  believe  there  is  a  greater  area  which 
would  be  rendered  useless  by  destroy¬ 
ing  the  wool  industry  than  he  indicated. 
There  is  a  misconception  about  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  cattle  and  sheep  on  the 
western  ranges.  It  is  supposed  by  some 
that  cattle  and  sheep  cannot  exist  on 
the  same  general  area.  That  notion  has 
gotten  abroad  and  is  embedded  in  our 
literature  because  of  so  many  historic 
and  bloody  feuds  between  cattlemen  and 
sheepmen  throughout  the  West.  How¬ 
ever,  I  think  it  is  recognized  today  that 
cattle  and  sheep  of  the  same  owner  can 
get  along  fairly  well  together  on  the  same 
range  if  it  is  diversified. 

Perhaps  it  is  fairer  to  say  that  cattle¬ 
men  and  sheepmen  cannot,  or  do  not, 
get  along  together  in  their  economic 
business.  Many  cattlemen  are  also 
sheepmen  in  these  later  years  and  run 
both  cattle  and  sheep  over  their  big 
ranges,  the  cattle  requiring  one  kind  of 
pasture  and  the  sheep  doing  quite  well 
on  a  different  kind  of  forage  on  the  same 
spotted  area.  Such  being  the  case,  there 
is  even  a  larger  proportion  of  the  west¬ 
ern  ranges  useful  for  sheep  than  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wyoming  may  have  had  in 
mind  as  suitable  only  for  wool  and  lamb 
production. 

Immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to 
safeguard  wool  producers  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation,  but  the  Herter  amendment 
will  not  do  it.  Our  country’s  prosperity 
in  the  West  depends  upon  full  utilization 
of  all  ranges  up  to  their  proper  limits  for 
maximum  benefits,  and  it  also  depends 
Upon  stabilizing  the  wool  grower’s  mar¬ 
ket  and  affording  him  proper  protection. 

Ml’.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
Unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Russell]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
am  opposed  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr, 
Herter]. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
sets  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
and  the  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

I  support  the  wool  bill  and  the  amend¬ 
ments  offered  by  the  committee  for  with¬ 
out  contiued  aid  to  the  wool  growers  the 
Industry  will  face  a  serious  situation. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  report 
shows  that  the  sheep  population  of  this 
country  has  been  reduced  35  percent  since 
1942,  a  drop  from  49,807,000  to  32,542,- 
000  head  today,  and  there  are  fewer  head 
of  sheep  now  than  there  was  50  years 
ago. 

This  general  situation  relative  to  sheep 
prevails  in  Nevada  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  Nation.  We  are  faced  with  a  fast- 
dwindling  industry  unless  it  is  protected. 
At  the  rate  of  decline  in  the  numbers  of 
sheep  since  1942,  unless  the  industry  can 
be  ^ded  and  stabilized,  this  Nation  will 
be  forced  then  to  depend  upon  foreign 
sources  entirely,  not  only  for  wool,  but 
also  for  lamb  and  mutton. 

A  study  of  the  sheep  industry  shows 
that  the  wool  growers  of  this  country  lost 
9^4  cents  on  every  pound  of  wool  pro¬ 
duced  in  1946  and  sustained  a  loss  of 
$1.18  per  head  of  sheep  on  the  average. 

American  producers  of  wool  are  unable 
to  meet  the  low-cost  production  of  for¬ 
eign  countries,  and  last  year,  1946,  819- 
253,000  pounds  of  foreign  wool  was  im¬ 
ported  into  this  country.  Great  Britain 
with  her  dominions  produces  most  of 
the  world’s  supply  of  wool,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  war  to  protect  their  wool  in¬ 
dustry  they  formed  the  joint  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  organization  controls  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  world’s  apparel  supply  and 
has  the  power  to  lower  prices  at  will.  If, 
then,  the  American  production  of  wool 
can  be  virtually  wiped  out  by  that  organi¬ 
zation,  through  the  control  of  the  price 
of  wool  and  the  wool  shipped  into  this 
Nation  at  less  than  it  can  be  produced 
here,  in  time  our  industry  will  be  lost 
and  we  will  be  dependent  upon  the  for¬ 
eign  sources  for  wool  and  those  sources 
will  control  the  price,  and  that  is  what 
is  being  done.  The  probable  result  in 
the  end  would  be  much  higher  prices  for 
foreign  wool  as  soon  as  the  American 
wool  industry  is  wiped  out  or  forced  to 
be  curtailed  to  where  this  country  would 
grow  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
proportion  of  wool  needed. 

Sheep  in  one  way  are  a  national  re¬ 
source  of  this  Nation.  They  graze  on 
and  utilize  the  forage  on  the  public 
ranges  and  national  forests.  To  destroy 
that  industry  would  be  to  destroy  one  of 
the  greatest  industries  in  the  West,  to 
destroy  taxable  units  and  to  make  this 
Nation  dependent  upon  foreign  supply 
and  production. 

This  bill  would  continue  support  for 
wool  until  December  31,  1948.  It  would 
continue  the  support  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  surplus  of  foreign-produced 
wool.  It  is  estimated  that  the  joint  or¬ 
ganization  has  some  2,000,000,000  pounds 
of  wool  stored,  and  that  under  normal 
consumption  in  this  postwar  period  It 
will  take  about  10  years  to  assimilate  that 
amount  In  industry,  along  with  present 


production.  Why  then  should  an  Amer¬ 
ican  industry  be  made  to  suffer?  Why 
should  wool  growers  be  forced,  in  many 
cases  out  of  business,  to  protect  foreign 
wool  production?  That  is  what  will  be 
done  unless  this  bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  supplement  the  remarks  I  made 
yesterday  on  this  bill  a  little  more  along 
the  line  of  the  question  of  national  de¬ 
fense. 

Wool  is  one  of  the  few  agricultural 
commodities  that  appears  on  the  list  of 
critical  and  strategic  materials  compiled 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  Munition  Board. 
It  has  very  peculiar  properties  that  make 
it  impossible  to  stock  pile  it  in  the  way 
we  would  stock  pile  minerals  and  other 
strategic  materials.  They  had  to  give  it 
special  treatment  in  their  consideration 
of  stockpiling  strategic  materials.  For 
that  reason  I  think  it  Is  entitled  to  spe¬ 
cial  treatment  in  such  legislation  as  is 
now  included  in  the  bill  under  considera¬ 
tion. 

I  consider  the  action  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  of  the  House  on  Wool  as  well 
justified,  in  going  out  of  the  usual  course 
of  treatment  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  support  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Herter].  I  desire  also  to  mention 
the  fact  that  we  are  still  behind  in  our 
work  on  strategic  materials.  Back  in 
1941  we  found  that  too  little  emphasis 
was  given  to  the  matter  of  stockpiling 
strategic  materials.  That  is  again  the 
case  as  we  enter  the  post-World  War  II 
period. 

In  the  case  of  wool,  we  have  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  critical  material  that  cannot 
be  stock-piled  in  large  quantity  and 
the  stock  pile  must  be  rotated  at  rela¬ 
tively  short  intervals.  The  best  possible 
program  for  wool  that  can  be  built  up  in 
the  name  of  national  defense  is  a  good 
source  of  domestic  supply,  and  that  is 
my  interest  in  this  bill  primarily.  We 
must  give  wool  different  consideration 
than  we  give  minerals.  For  instance, 
wool  must  be  rapidly  rotated.  The  do¬ 
mestic  source  of  supply  is  more  vital  in 
wool  than  in  most  of  the  critical  mate¬ 
rials,  and  that  is  the  point  I  desire  to  em¬ 
phasize  at  this  point. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Would  not  the  effect 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Herter  amendment 
mean  that  from  $12,000,000  to  $15,000,000 
the  wool  might  bring  if  that  is  adopted 
would  go  from  the  wool  producers  pock¬ 
ets  into  the  pockets  of  the  manufacturers 
of  woolen  fabrics? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Representing 
a  wool-producing  area  I  know  that  it  will 
go  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  producers, 
and  they  need  it  very  seriously.  I  have 
letters  from  home  indicating  that  they 
are  having  difficulty  in  keeping  their 
flocks  going;  in  fact,  a  slight  reduction  in 
the  price  they  have  been  receiving  for 
their  wool  will  have  a  very  serious  effect; 
many  wool  producers  will  not  be  able  to 
stay  in  business. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  And  in  that  connec¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  flocks  have  been  re¬ 
duced  in  the  last  3  years  to  the  extent  of 
17,000,000  head  is  unanswerable  proof 
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that  the  ranchers  quit  raising  sheep  be¬ 
cause  they  were  losing  money. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  and  it  is  a  dangerous 
trend,  in  the  name  of  national  defense 
especially. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Do  I 
understand  correctly  that  at  the  present 
time  the  stock  of  wool  owned  by  the 
Government  is  really  in  excess  of  the 
annual  domestic  production  of  wool  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  I  cannot  give 
the  gentleman  the  exact  figures,  but  I 
understand  the  quantity  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  is  very  large. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachuetts.  Does  it 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  higher 
these  prices  go,  later  in  the  form  of 
manufactured  products  there  will  be 
public  resistance  against  the  purchase 
price  of  these  clothes  which  in  turn  will 
be  reflected  back  on  the  manufacturer 
and  the  wool  grower  if  we  do  not  And 
some  way  of  bringing  about  an  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  price? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  I  was  quite 
impressed  by  the  remarks  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barreit]  yes¬ 
terday  when  he  showed  how  very  few 
cents  difference  in  the  price  of  a  suit  of 
clothes  the  difference  in  price  of  wool 
involved  here  would  make.  I  thought 
that  point  was  well  worthy  of  our  con¬ 
sideration,  especially  when  we  consider 
also  the  gz’eat  importance  of  the  support 
in  keeping  the  production  of  wool  here 
at  home  in  America  on  a  sound  basis. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  committee  posi¬ 
tion  prevails  and  the  Herter  amendment 
is  defeated,  and  I  hope  the  bill  is  adopted 
as  recommended  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  oh  Agriculture. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  Herter  amendment.  I 
expect  to  support  the  bill  in  the  form 
reported  by  the  committee.  As  reported 
by  the  committee  this  legislation  is  de¬ 
signed  to  give  some  degree  of  justice  to 
the  wool  growers  of  America  but  if  you 
adopt  the  Herter  amendment  I  am  afraid 
you  will  make  of  it  largely  a  wool-dealers’ 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  sheep  population 
has  reached  a  half-century  low  mark  of 
32,542,000  head.  During  the  past  4 
years,  our  wool  production  has  dropped 
to  below  300,000,000  pounds — a  reduction 
of  35  percent  from  the  1942  production. 
There  has  to  be  a  reason  for  this  tre¬ 
mendous  and  alarming  decrease  in  the 
production  of  sheep  and  wool.  That 
reason  is  not  hard  to  And,  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  is  due  to  low  prices  and  long -continued 
uncertainty  in  the  sheep  and  wool  in¬ 
dustry.  This  legislation,  S.  814  as  sub¬ 
stantially  and  wisely  amended  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  elimi¬ 
nates  the  handicaps  which  have  so 
sharply  curtailed  our  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  of  sheep  and  wool.  I  urge  you  to 
support  the  legislation,  as  it  is  now  before 
you,  and  to  reject  the  Herter  amendment 
as  well  as  an  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  later  by  one  of  our  Democratic 
colleagues  to  deny  wool  the  tariff  protec¬ 
tion  now  enjoyed  by  other  farm  products 
for  which  it  has  been  found  absolutely 


necessary.  Let  us  approve  this  legis¬ 
lation  as  it  is. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  shows  that  the  wool  growers  of  this 
country  during  the  past  few  years  have 
been  losing  money  annually  on  both 
sheep  and  wool.  These  losses  have  run 
as  high  as  nearly  10  cents  per  pound  on 
wool  and  over  $1  per  head  on  sheep. 
Such  losses  cannot  continue  unless 
America  is  to  become  completely  depend¬ 
ent  upon  foreign  producers  for  the  wool 
required,  not  only  for  clothing  and 
fabrics  but  for  our  national  defense  as 
well.  The  legislation  now  before  you 
will  comprise  a  real  step  toward  the  re¬ 
building  of  our  domestic  sheep  and  wool 
industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  would  be  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  Herter  amendment?  It  is 
simply  designed  to  defeat  the  purposes 
of  this  legislation  to  the  extent  of  per¬ 
haps  4  or  5  or  6  cents  per  pound.  It  is 
devised  to  take  away  from  the  sheep  pro¬ 
ducer  a  generous  portion  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  and  protection  this  legislation  is 
intended  to  provide.  Let  us  defeat  the 
Herter  amendment  so  that  we  can  then 
vote  upon  the  program  provided  by  this 
legislation,  on  its  own  merits,  unhamp¬ 
ered  by  crippling  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  is 
taxing  its  citizens  heavily  and  neces¬ 
sarily  to  provide  funds  to  extend  aid  to 
the  starving  and  diseased  people  of  war- 
stricken  areas;  we  are  reaching  far  down 
into  our  pockets  to  provide  money  for 
aiding  other  countries  to  rehabilitate 
their  war-torn  economies;  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  gigantic  national  debt  of 
our  own  and  with  serious  domestic  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  and  adjustments,  We 
can  ill-afford  in  times  like  these  to  de¬ 
stroy  a  great  basic  industry  such  as  the 
sheep  and  wool  industry  through  short¬ 
sighted  policies  or  through  listening  to 
the  siren  song  of  those  who  urge  us  to 
let  our  own  industries  die  so  that  those 
of  other  countries  might  live.  Mr, 
Chairman,  that  argument  is  neither 
sound  nor  sensible.  If  America  goes 
bankrupt  or  spins  itself  into  a  devastat¬ 
ing  depression,  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  For  our  own  security, 
as  well  as  for  the  hope  of  all  humanity, 
we  must  maintain  a  solvent  America  and 
a  sound  economic  base  for  our  funda¬ 
mental  economic  activities.  By  support¬ 
ing  this  legislation,  we  can  give  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  security  and  stability  to  the  sheep 
industry. of  America  and  to  that  degree 
contribute  to  world  stability  as  a  whole. 

(Mr.  MUNDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  bis  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Crawford]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  -direct  some  questions  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Herter],  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Hope],  and  I  believe  to  one  other 
gentleman. 

In  the  first  place.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Herter]  is  on 
the  floor  I  wish  to  ask  him  in  view  of  the 
debate  on  'this  amendment  what  Is  the 
real  purpose  of  the  Herter  amendment? 
What  is  the  machinery  back  of  it?  In 
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other  words,  what  is  he  driving  at?  Be¬ 
cause  many  of  us  are  considering  as  to 
how  we  shall  vote. 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  tried  to  make  that 
clear  at  the  time  I  offered  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Here  is  the  reason 
I  asked  the  question  that  way.  It  has 
been  argued  that  it  will  cut  the  price  of 
wool  anywhere  from  4,  5,  or  6  cents  per 
pound.  That  is  one  important  item  in¬ 
volved  from  the  processors’  standpoint. 
The  processor  of  basic  raw  materials,  of 
course,  is  always  interested  in  obtaining 
his  material  at  the  lowest  price  possible, 
no  matter  what  it  does  to  the  primary 
producer;  but  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  gentleman  would  offer  an 
amendment  for  that  purpose. 

Here  is  another  purpose.  If  it  is  true 
that  wool  dealers  as  such  have  not  been 
permitted  to  participate  in  the  wool 
trade  since  we  took  over  wool  control, 
perhaps  90  percent  of  the  parity  price 
or  80  percent  of  parity  price  or  60.  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  price  would  bring  the 
dealers  back  into  the  picture.  'That  may 
be  one  of  the  objectives  back  of  the 
Herter  amendment. 

Then  the  third  proposition  might  be 
that  perhaps  somebody  wants  to  get  rid 
of  the  Commodity  Credifl*  Corporation 
control  of  wool. 

I  advance  those  thoughts  to  give  the 
author  of  the  amendment  a  chance  to 
explore  those  three  things  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  him  because  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  gentleman  wants  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  wool  industry.  At  the  same 
time  if  the  effect  of  the  amendment  will 
be  a  4-,  6,-  or  9-cent  drop  in  the  price  of 
wool,  certainly  I  cannot  support  the 
amendment.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  tried  to  make  that 
clear.  The  price  support  called  for  in 
this  bill  is  42.3  cents.  The  price  at  90 
percent  of  parity  is  about  37.9  cents,  a 
difference  of  4.4  cents.  That  will  be  the 
support  price.  The  world  price  as  of  the 
time  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  ceased  buying  was  40.1  cents. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
have  for  one  thing  a  flexible  price,  not 
a  fixed  price.  The  second  is  to  put  it  just 
under  the  world  price  so  that  wool  would 
not  have  to  be  bought  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  this  price  and  continue  the 
Government  buying  the  entire  clip,  but 
put  It  in  a  free  market  so  that  it  will  not 
cost  the  Government  an3d;hing  on  sup¬ 
port  unless  there  is  a  considerable  drop 
in  general  commodities. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  If  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  drop  that  is  another  thing. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  gentleman  who 
offered  the  amendment  stated  it  would 
bring  the  price  down  2  cents  under  the 
competitive  world  price. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD,  Yes. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Since 
we  set  prices  throughout  the  world,  in 
all  probability  it  would  mean  a  2  cents 
lower  price. 
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Mr.  CRAWFORD.  It  seems  to  me  I 
am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
amendment  will  point  prices  down. 
Whether  they  will  drop  4  cents  or  40 
cents  I  do  not  know.  However,  any  act 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  that  starts 
prices  down  on  basic  commodities,  in 
other  words  a  great  economic  force,  and 
these  commodities  are  a  great  economic 
force,  it  becomes  a  terrible  thing  for  the 
people  of  this  country  who  gather  their 
livelihood  from  producing  that  raw  ma¬ 
terial.  Therefore,  I  cannot  support  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

All  time  having  expired,  the  question 
Is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
HerterI  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Heselton) 
there  were — ayes  56,  noes  110. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
establish  monthly  (commencing  with  the 
month  of  January  1947)  a  comparable  price 
for  wool  and  the  comparable  price  so  estab¬ 
lished  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  all 
laws  In  which  a  parity  or  comparable  price 
Is  established  or  used.  The  comparable  price 
for  wool  shall  be  that  price  which  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  average  parity  prices 
of  the  other  basic  agricultural  commodities, 
cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  pea¬ 
nuts,  as  the  actual  price  for  wool  bore  to 
the  actual  average  price  of  such  basic  com¬ 
modities  during  the  period  August  1934  to 
July  1939.  Such  comparable  price  for  wool 
may  be  adjusted  for  grade,  quality,  season, 
and  location. 

Committee  amendment: 

Page  2,  line  11,  strikes  out  lines  11  to  23, 
Inclusive. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  sections  385,  386, 
and  388  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  support  operations  carried  out  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  this  act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  24,  strike  out  "4”  and  In¬ 
sert  “3.” 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may,  without  regard  to  restrictions  imposed 
upon  it  by  any  law,  dispose  of  any  wool  pro¬ 
duced  prior  to  January  1,  1949,  at  prices 
which  will  permit  such  wool  to  be  sold  In 
competition  with  Imported  wool.  The  dis¬ 
position  of  any  accumulated  stock  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  however,  shall 
be  made  at  such  rate  and  in  such  manner 
as  will  avoid  disruption  of  the  domestic 
market. 

Committee  amendment: 

Page  3,  line  3,  strike  out  lines  3  to  10, 
Inclusive. 


The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  Wool  Is  a  basic  source  of  clothing 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and,  as 
such,  is  deemed  a  basic  agricultural  com¬ 
modity. 

Committee  amendment: 

Page  3,  strike  out  lines  11  to  13,  Inclusive, 
and  Insert: 

“Sec.  4.  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act,  as  amended  and  reenacted 
(U.  S.  C.,  1040  ed.,  title  7,  sec.  624),  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subdivision  as 
follows : 

“  ‘(f)  (1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  finds  that  any  article  or  articles  are 
being  or  are  practically  certain  to  be  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  under  such  conditions 
and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend 
to  render  Ineffective  or  materially  Interfere 
with  any  loan,  purchase,  or  other  program 
or  operation  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  or  any  agency  operating  under 
Its  direction  with  respect  to  wool  or  any 
product  thereof  or  to  reduce  substantially  the 
amount  of  any  product  processed  In  the 
United  States  from  wool  or  any  product 
thereof  while  any  such  program  or  operation 
Is  being  undertaken,  he  shall,  by  order,  im¬ 
pose  such  fees  not  In  excess  of  60  percent 
ad  valorem  on  any  article  or  articles  which 
may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware¬ 
house,  for  consumption  as  he  finds  and  de¬ 
clares  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  entry 
of  such  article  or  articles  will  not  render  or 
tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  materially  inter¬ 
fere  with,  any  program  or  operation  referred 
to  above,  or  reduce  substantially  the  amount 
of  any  product  processed  in  the  United 
States  from  any  wool  or  any  product  thereof. 
In  designating  any  article  or  articles,  the 
Secretary  may  describe  them  by  physical 
qualities,  value,  use,  or  upon  such  other  basis 
as  he  shall  determine. 

•“(2)  The  fees  imposed  by  the  Secretary 
by  order  under  subdivision  (f )  and  any  revo¬ 
cation,  suspension,  or  modification  thereof, 
shall  become  effective  on  such  date  as  shall 
be  therein  specified,  and  such  fees  shall  be 
treated  for  administrative  purposes  and  for 
the  purposes  of  section  32  of  Public  Law  No. 
320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  approved  Au¬ 
gust  24,  1935,  as  amended,  as  duties  imposed 
by  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

“‘(3)  Any  order  or  provision  thereof  may 
be  suspended  or  terminated  by  the  Secretary 
whenever  he  finds  that  the  circumstances  re¬ 
quiring  the  order  or  provision  thereof  no 
longer  exist  or  may  be  modified  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  whenever  he  finds  that  changed  cir¬ 
cumstances  require  such  modification  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  subdivision  (f). 

“  ‘(4)  Any  decision  of  the  Secretary  under 
subdivision  (f)  shall  be  final  and  any  finding, 
order,  or  rule  under  subdivision  (f)  may  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  without  a  hearing, 
formal  or  Informal. 

“  ‘(5)  Whenever  any  fee  Is  imposed  initially 
on  any  grade  or  quality  of  imported  raw  wool 
pursuant  to  subdivision  (f),  there  shall  be 
levied,  assessed,  collected,  and  paid  upon  all 
such  imported  raw  wool  which  on  the  date 
of  the  Imposition  of  such  fee  Is  held  In 
the  United  States  by  any  person  for  sale 
or  other  disposition,  other  than  wool  held  In 
customs-bonded  warehouses,  a  floor-stocks 
tax  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  fee 
Imposed  with  respect  to  imported  raw  wool 
of  the  same  grade  and  quality. 

“  ‘(6)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prescribe,  every  person  required  to  pay  any 
floor-stocks  tax  shall  make  a  return  within 
such  time  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
pay  such  tax  within  6  months  after  the  im¬ 
position  of  such  fees. 
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“  ‘(7)  Any  person  required  to  pay  a  floor- 
stocks  tax  or  file  a  return  hereunder,  who 
willfully  fails  to  pay  such  tax,  or  make  such 
return,  shall.  In  addition  to  other  penalties 
provided  by  law,  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both,  together  with  the  costs 
of  prosecution. 

“‘(8)  The  term  “person,”  as  used  in  sub¬ 
division  (f ) ,  includes  an  officer  or  employee 
of  a  corporation,  or  a  member  or  employee 
of  a  partnership,  who,  as  such  officer,  em¬ 
ployee,  or  member,  is  under  a  duty  to  per¬ 
form  the  act  in  respect  of  which  the  viola¬ 
tion  occurs.’  ” 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hope  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  committee  amendment:  On 
page  3,  line  14,  strike  out  all  of  section  4 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  section  4  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  4.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended  and  reenacted  (U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed., 
title  7,  sec.  624),  are  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“  ‘(a)  Whenever  the  President  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  one  or  more  articles  are  be¬ 
ing,  or  are  practically  certain  to  be.  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  under  such  conditions 
and  In  sufficient  quantities  as  to  render  or 
tend  to  render  ineffective  or  materially  Inter¬ 
fere  with  any  program  or  operation  vmder- 
taken,  or  to  reduce  substantially  the  amount 
of  any  product  processed  in  the  United  States 
from  any  commodity  subject  to  and  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  any  program  is  In  operation, 
under  this  title  or  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  or  sec¬ 
tion  32,  Public  Law  No.  320,  Seventy-fourth 
Congress,  approved  August  24,  1936,  as 
amended,  or  the  Wool  Act  of  1947,  he  shall 
cause  an  immediate  Investigation  to  be  made 
by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
which  shall  give  precedence  to  Investigations 
under  this  section  to  determine  such  facts. 
Such  investigations  shall  be  made  after  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  inter¬ 
ested  parties  and  shall  be  conducted  subject 
to  such  regulations  as  the  President  shall 
specify. 

“  ‘(b)  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation 
and  report  to  him  of  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  made  In  connection  therewith, 
the  President  finds  the  existence  of  such 
facts,  he  shall  by  proclamation  Impose  such 
fees  on,  or  such  limitations  on  the  total  quan¬ 
tities  of,  any  article  or  articles  which  may  be 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  as  he  finds  and  declares  shown 
by  such  investigation  to  be  necessary  to 
prescribe  in  order  that  the  entry  of  such 
article  or  articles  will  not  render  or  tend  to 
render  Ineffective  or  materially  Interfere  with 
any  program  or  operation  undertaken,  or  will 
not  reduce  substantially  the  amount  of  any 
product  processed  in  the  United  States  from 
any  commodity  subject  to  and  with  respect 
to  which  any  program  is  in  operation,  under 
this  title  or  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  or  sec¬ 
tion  32,  Public  Law  No.  320,  Seventy-fourth 
Congress,  approved  August  24,  1935,  as 

amended,  or  the  Wool  Act  of  1947:  Provided, 
That  no  limitation  shall  be  imposed  on  the 
total  quantity  of  any  article  which  may  be 
Imported  from  any  country  which  reduces 
such  permissible  total  quantity  to  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  average  annual  quantity  of 
such  article  which  was  Imported  from  such 
country  during  the  period  from  January  1, 
1929,  to  December  31,  1933,  both  dates  inclu¬ 
sive:  And  provided  further.  That  no  limita¬ 
tion  shall  be  imposed  on  the  total  quantities 
of  wool  or  products  thereof  which  may  be 
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entered  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consumption.’  ” 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  has  been  explained  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  general  discussion  on 
the  legislation.  It  has  been  approved 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture.  It  follows  the  lines  of  section 
22  of  the  AAA  which  has  been  on  the 
statute  books  since  1935  and  which  has 
been  a  part  of  the  recognized  agricultural 
policy  of  this  administration  and  the  Na¬ 
tion  for  the  past  12  years.  What  this 
amendment  does,  as  far  as  section  22  is 
concerned,  is  to  include  wool  as  one  of 
the  commodities  upon  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  take  action  if  the  circum¬ 
stances  justify  it.  In  addition  to  that,  it 
provides  that  in  the  case  of  wool,  if  action 
is  taken,  that  action  must  be  limited  to 
the  imposition  of  import  fees  rather  than 
giving  the  President  a  choice  between 
the  quota  and  an  import  fee. 

The  reason  for  that  provision  is,  as 
everyone  acquainted  with  the  woolen  in¬ 
dustry  knows,  that  it  would  be  diSicult 
if  not  Impossible  to  administer  a  quota 
upon  wool  imports.  That  is  because 
wool  is  imported  from  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  countries.  There  are  hundreds  of 
different  grades.  There  are  many  im¬ 
porters,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  apportion  a  quota  to  those  who  would 
wish  to  import  particular  types  and 
grades  of  wool. 

For  that  reason,  by  agreement  of  ev¬ 
eryone,  it  was  decided  that  the  powers 
given  the  President  as  far  as  wool  is  con¬ 
cerned  should  be  limited  to  the  power  to 
Impose  an  import  fee. 

Not  only  has  this  legislation  been  on 
the  books  for  many  years,  but  there  has 
been  action  on  it  under  this  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  preceding  administration 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  On  May  29, 
1941,  a  wheat  quota  was  imposed  limit¬ 
ing  imports  to  800,000  bushels  per  year. 
At  the  same  time  a  quota  was  imposed 
limiting  imports  of  flour  to  4,000,000 
pounds  per  year.  On  April  13,  1942,  that 
order  was  amended  excepting  wheat  and 
flour  for  experimental  purposes,  regis¬ 
tered  seed  wheat,  and  distress  diversions 
of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  from  the  quota 
provisions.  Again  on  April  19,  1943, 
amendment  was  added  excepting  wheat 
purchased  by  the  War  Pood  Administra¬ 
tion  for  livestock-feed  purposes.  In  the 
case  of  cotton,  there  was  a  basic  order 
imposed  on  September  20,  1939,  on  long 
and  short  staple  cotton.  On  December 
19,  1940,  an  amendment  was  made  to  it 
excepting  certain  staple  lengths.  On 
March  31,  1942,  the  order  was  again 
amended.  On  July  29,  1942,  the  order 
terminated  country  allocations  for  long 
staple  cotton.  On  February  1,  1947,  an 
amendment  was  imposed  on  short, 
harsh,  or  rough  cotton  giving  those 
grades  a  quota  of  70,000,000  pounds. 

So  that  all  we  are  doing  today  as  far 
as  wool  is  concerned  is  to  bring  it  within 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation  which 
has  long  been  recognized  as  part  of  the 
agricultural  policy  of  this  country. 

It  also  is  in  harmony  with  the  request 
which  came  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  on  February  4,  1947,  In  which 
was  recommended  that  section  22  be 


amended  and  expanded  to  include  other 
commodities  upon  which  price-support 
programs  were  in  effect. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  to  the  substitute 
amendment  by  Mr.  Cooley:  At  the  end  of 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Hope  add  the  following  language: 

“No  proclamation  under  this  section  shall 
be  enforced  in  contravention  of  any  treaty 
or  other  international  agreement  to  which 
the  United  States  is  or  hereafter  becomes  a 
party.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
language  contained  in  my  amendment 
was  taken  bodily  from  the  bill  H.  R.  1825 
Introduced  on  February  10,  1947,  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Hope], 
chairman  of  the  House  committee  on 
Agriculture. 

The  bill  H.  R.  1825  had  the  approval 
of  Secretary  Anderson,  and  I  understand 
it  had  clearance  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  but  it  never  would  have  had  the 
approval  of  Secretary  Anderson  or  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  without  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

I  am  certain  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  my  committee  has  no  desire  what¬ 
ever  to  leave  erroneous  impressions  upon 
the  minds  of  the  membership  of  this 
House,  but  unintentionally  or  otherwise 
I  am  afraid  his  last  statement  is  well 
calculated  to  leave  the  membership  of 
the  House  under  the  impression  that  Sec¬ 
retary  Anderson  in  his  letter  of  February 
4,  1947,  to  the  Speaker  of  this  House  ad¬ 
vocated  and  approved  the  thing  he  is 
now  attempting  to  do  on  the  floor,  that 
is,  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  placing  wool  under 
section  22,  without  language  which  would 
protect  reciprocal-trade  agreements. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes;  of  course  I  will 
yield. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Does  the  gentleman  say 
now  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  opposed  to  the  amendment  that  the 
gentlemen  from  Kansas  offered  a  short 
time  ago? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  have  no  right  to  quote 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  have  not 
consulted  him  about  the  amendment,  but 
I  venture  the  assertion  that  he  is  defi¬ 
nitely  opposed  to  it  unless  it  contains  the 
language  I  am  now  attempting  to  add 
to  the  gentleman’s  amendment. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
that  the  bill,  H.  R.  1825,  which  was 
drafted  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  its  original  form  when  it  left  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  did  not  have 
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the  provision  in  it  to  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  made  reference  and  which  he 
has  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the 
substitute? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  accept  the  gentleman’s  statement 
with  regard  to  the  matter,  but  I  do  know 
what  was  stated  in  the  letter  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  1947,  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  discussed  the  matter.  I 
would  like  to  read  for  the  benefit  of  the 
committee  just  what  he  said  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  provision. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  before  he  goes 
to  that  point? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOPE.  The  gentleman  knows 
also,  does  he  not,  that  Mr.  Dodd,  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  when 
this  bill  was  under  consideration  and 
urged  a  quota  upon  wool  Imports? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  My  recollection  is  that 
Mr.  Dodd  made  some  such  statement 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture.  1  am  not  sure  what  statement 
he  made  before  the  gentleman’s  com¬ 
mittee,  but,  regardless  of  what  Mr.  Dodd 
said  about  it,  I  want  the  House  to  hear 
what  Secretary  Clinton  Anderson  had 
to  say  about  it.  I  can  read  it  very  hur¬ 
riedly: 

Certain  limitations  on  the  scope  of  action 
permitted  under  section  22  are  Involved  in 
the  agreements  with  foreign  countries  con¬ 
cluded  under  the  Reciprocal  ’Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  Thus,  all  but  one  of  our  recip¬ 
rocal-trade  agreements  prohibit  the  levying 
of  new  fees,  duties,  or  other  charges  con¬ 
nected  with  Imports  against  products  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  agreements: 

Most  of  the  agreements  require  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  other  country,  except  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  prior  to  the  im¬ 
position  of  quotas  on  products  given  duty 
concessions  in  the  agreements.  The  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  authority  granted  under  section 
22  has  not  in  the  past  conflicted  with  any  of 
our  international  undertakings,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  this  will  also  be  the  case  in  the 
future.  It  would,  however,  be  of  advantage 
to  the  United  States  in  the  conduct  of  its 
foreign  policy  if  this  were  to  be  specifically 
required  by  section  22.  Accordingly,  the 
proposed  amendment  would  prohibit  any 
enforcement  of  a  proclamation  under  section 
22  that  would  be  in  contravention  of  the 
international  obligations  of  the  United 
States. 

The  amendment  referred  to  is  the 
amendment  which  I  have  just  offered. 

Commenting  further,  the  Secretary 
said: 

In  view  of  the  need  for  broadening  the 
applicability  of  section  22  to  furnish  the 
protection  to  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  the  Congress  appar¬ 
ently  Intended,  it  is  respectfully  requested 
that  consideration  be  given  to  amending 
that  section  as  proposed  in  the  enclosed 
dl^ftft.  It  is  believed  that  the  amendment 
is  urgently  needed,  and  that  its  enactment 
will  be  a  definite  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Does  the  gentleman  con¬ 
tend  that  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
if  amended  as  proposed  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  submitted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  would  be  in  conflict  with  any 
existing  reciprocal  trade  agreements? 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  existing  trade  agreements 
to  know  whether  it  does  or  not,  but  I 
will  say  this:  That  I  have  before  me  a 
letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Clayton,  to  the  effect  that  if  we 
adopt  this  bill  as  now  proposed  to  this 
House  we  will  stand  before  the  world 
convicted  of  insincerity.  Now,  that  is 
Mr.  Clayton’s  statement.  Whether  or 
not  it  is  true,  I  do  not  know.  I  also  know 
that  Secretary  Marshall  is  in  complete 
accord  with  Under  Secretary  Clayton  in 
this  respect.  It  is  easy  to  see  just  the 
effect  of  what  we  are  about  to  do.  First 
of  all,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  I  never  thought  I 
would  be  called  upon  to  consider  writing 
a  tariff  bill,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we 
are  doing.  No  question  has  been  raised 
with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
committee.  If  the  Congress  wants  the 
great  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  take 
over  these  important  functions,  I  am,  for 
one,  perfectly  willing  to  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  was  cotton 
would  you  not  feel  different  about  it? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No,  sir.  You  cannot 
start  running  rabbits.  I  am  running  a 
fox.  I  am  talking  of  something  of  world¬ 
wide  importance.  I  want  it  understood 
by  the  membership  of  this  House,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  friends  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreements,  that  now  there  is  before  this 
House  the  proposition  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  repudiate  reciprocal  trade 
treaties  under  which  we  have  operated 
for  the  past  several  years,  or  whether  we 
are  going  to  approve  them  by  defeating 
the  Hope  amendment  now  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  I  want  to  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  frankly  this  question:  It  is  my 
Understanding  that,  under  the  present 
international  agreements  or  under  the 
present  trade  agreements  that  we  have, 
the  Hope  amendment,  of  course,  does  not 
violate  any  existing  agreement,  but  the 
gentleman’s  language  not  only  covers 
any  existing  agreements,  but  it  says  “any 
agreement  that  shall  hereafter  be  made.” 
Now,  if  we  make  any  future  agreements 
under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  which 
we  might  say  would  lower  the  duties  on 
wool,  then,  of  course,  this  bill  is  out  of 
the  window,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 
This  amendment,  in  effect,  kills  this  bill, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  ’The  amendment,  in  ef- 
feet,  is  compatible  with  the  reciprocal 
trade  treaty  policy  of  this  country  and 
the  amendment  without  the  language 
which  I  am  attempting  to  annex  is  thor¬ 
oughly  and  utterly  incompatible  with 
such  policy.  How  is  it  possible  for  our 
State  Department  to  negotiate  trade 
agreements  and  pledge  the  good  faith  of 
this  ^eat  country  of  ours  when  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  know  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  that  they  undertake  to  enter  into 
there  is  a  sword  at  the 
White  House  with  which  we  have  armed 
the  President  to  carve  the  heart  out  of 
any  agreement  that  is  there  made? 


Mr.  RIZLEY.  Let  us  assume  for  the 
sake  of  argument  Mr.'  Clayton  goes  back 
over  to  Geneva  and  effects  some  other 
International  agreement  in  respect  to 
wool  and  the  agreement  he  effects  would 
prohibit  the  President  from  doing  the 
very  things  this  bill  provides  for.  Then 
this  amendment,  of  course,  kills  this  bill, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  optimistic 
enough  to  believe  Mr.  Clayton  will  ever 
be  able  to  negotiate  another  agreement 
and  I  doubt  very  much  if  he  will  under¬ 
take  to  go  back  to  Geneva  with  this  sort 
of  a  bill  hanging  over  his  neck  to  em¬ 
barrass  him  when  he  goes  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  table. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  three 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Thfere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  I  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  what  the  parliamentary  situ¬ 
ation  is.  Did  not  this  bili  come  out  by  a 
unanimous  vote? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes;  and  I  made  my 
full  confession  yesterday  on  that. 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  There  is  no  minor¬ 
ity  report? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  There  is  no  minority 
report,  and  no  hearings. 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Were  not  hearings 
held? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Hearings  were  held 
but  not  printed. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  They 
were  held. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  were  held  but  not 
printed. 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE..  The  statement  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  there? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  the  statement  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  not  considered 
by  the  committee.  It  was  handed  to  me 
yesterday.  But  here  is  the  proposition 
as  I  see  it:  You  cannot  go  out  of  this 
House  and  say  you  did  not  understand 
that  you  are  here  cutting  straight  across 
the  reciprocal  trade  treaties  of  the  past, 
those  that  are  now  in  existence,  and  giv¬ 
ing  a  weapon  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  carve  to  pieces  any  that 
may  hereafter  be  made.  If  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  attack  our  international  economic 
policy,  our  reciprocal  trade  treaties,  why 
not  approach  the  problem  boldly  and 
courageously?  You  are  attempting  to 
sabotage  every  agreement  that  is  now  in 
existence  and  to  hamstring  the  State  De¬ 
partment  so  that  it  cannot  make  new 
ones. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Would 
the  gentleman  favor  placing  wool  un¬ 
der  a  quota  system? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  placing  wool  under 
a  quota  system.  I  think  that  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  could  well  be  considered  by  our 
committee  and  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  give  it  my  time  and  attention. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  We 
have  done  it  for  certain  types  of  cotton? 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes;  and  I  am  not  so 
sure  I  am  for  the  quotas  we  have  on 
Egyptian  cotton.  It  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  be  buying  a  little  of  it  if  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  trade  with  Egypt.  The  point  is: 
Why  should  we  approach  this  matter  by 
the*  backdoor  method?  This  is  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  confronting  this 
Congress  and  the  country. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PACE.  Speaking  of  a  back-door 
approach,  the  gentleman  admits  his 
amendment  would  in  effect  destroy  sec¬ 
tion  22.  So  why  not  just  vote  on  sec¬ 
tion  22? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No ;  I  do  not  agree  with 
that.  I  read  from  Secretary  Anderson’s 
letter  that  section  22  had  never  em¬ 
barrassed  any  department  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  that  they  had  operated  ef¬ 
fectively  in  the  interest  of  our  own 
economy.  He  does  say  that  he  wants  the 
language  that  I  have  in  my  amendment. 

Now,  there  is  the  proposition.  Are 
you  as  Democrats,  and  I  will  be  a  little 
bit  partisan  about  it,  going  to  follow  your 
own  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  your  own 
Secretary  of  State,  and  your  own  Presi¬ 
dent,  or  are  you  going  to  let  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  steering  committee  of  the 
Republican  Party  write  legislation  for 
you? 

I  want  to  say  that  as  a  Democrat  I  am 
unwilling  to  repudiate  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Clayton,  and  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  in  this  way  and  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  proceed  with  their  plans  to 
rebuild  our  world  trade  and  to  start  the 
wheels  of  world  commerce  turning  once 
again. 

On  May  9,  1947,  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall  in  a  communication  addressed 
to  Mr.  Philip  D.  Reed,  United  States  As¬ 
sociates,  New  York  City,  stated: 

Since  becoming  Secretary  of  State  I  have 
spent  most  of  my  time  in  international  po¬ 
litical  negotiations.  This  experience  has  re¬ 
enforced  my  conviction  that  enduring 
political  harmony  rests  heavily  upon  eco¬ 
nomic  stability.  A  lasting  peace  demands 
international  economic  arrangements. 
Whereby  natural  resources,  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  manpower  are  fully  and  pro¬ 
ductively  employed.  The  goods  and  services 
produced  must  flow  through  domestic  and 
international  trade  channels.  In  no  other 
way  can  we  create  an  economic  and  social 
environment  free  from  the  unrest  in  which 
political  Instability  is  bred. 

Mr.  Clayton,  head  of  a  United  States  dele¬ 
gation,  is  now  working  in  Geneva  with  the 
representatives  of  17  other  nations  to  re¬ 
move  excessive  barriers  to  trade  and  to  write 
into  the  charter  for  an  International  Trade 
Organization  a  code  of  good  conduct  for  in¬ 
ternational  trade  relationships.  This  is  a 
basic  part  of  our  general  foreign  policy.  The 
success  of  these  meetings  will  have  a  direct 
relation  to  the  success  of  our  peace  efforts. 

The  roots  of  this  policy  reach  far  down  into 
the  basic  interests  of  all  of  our  people.  Its 
benefits  will  redound  to  ''.11.  Our  immediate 
job  is  to  assure  its  effectuation.  That  is  the 
challenge  and  the  responsibility  of  all  of  us 
who  earnestly  seek  an  enduring  peace. 

May  18,  1947,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
observance  of  World  Trade  Week,  May 
18-24,  1947,  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
made  the  following  statement: 

The  keynote  of  World  Trade  Week  in  1947 
is  “World  Trade  Unites  Nations;”  a  theme 
particularly  appropriate  for  a  time  when  the 
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need  for  unity  among  peoples  Is  more  vital 
than  ever  before  in  history.  National  leaders 
are  urgently  seeking  unity  in  all  the  fields 
of  international  relations — political,  security, 
and  economic.  Economic  conflict  and  trade 
wars  invariably  set  the  stage  for  political 
disunity. 

Representatives  of  18  trading  nations  are 
meeting  now  in  Geneva  in  a  concerted  effort 
to  achieve  unity  through  expansion  of  world 
trade  and  the  resulting  Increases  in  produc¬ 
tion,  employment,  and  Improvement  of  liv¬ 
ing  standards  in  all  countries. 

Although  the  United  States  Government 
has  taken  a  leading  part  in  bringing  about 
this  meeting,  a  successful  conclusion  can 
only  be  realized  through  the  cooperation  of 
all  participating  nations.  At  Geneva  these 
countries  are  seeking  to  lower  excessive  trade 
barriers  and  are  engaged  in  drafting  a  char¬ 
ter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization, 
to  Insure  international  cooperation  in  com¬ 
merce.  Agreement  on  this  charter  will  mark 
a  great  step  toward  economic  stability  and 
tke  common  security. 

If  there  is  doubt  in  anyone’s  mind  as 
to  why  Mr.  Clayton  left  Geneva,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  might  communicate  with 
him  directly  in  an  effort  to  obtain  ac¬ 
curate  information  concerning  his  return 
to  this  country.  I  am  sure  that  he  would 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
situation  with  Members  of  either  House 
of  Congress.  I  only  regret  that  he  was 
not  Invited  to  speak  to  our  committee 
before  this  controversy  was  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  I  do  not  exag¬ 
gerate  the  importance  of  the  matter  now 
under  consideration.  I  sincerely  believe 
It  to  be  of  great  importance  and  worthy 
of  the  careful  consideration  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people.  I  believe 
that  I  know  that  the  destiny  of  America 
depends  upon  our  ability  to  solve  the 
problems  of  world  trade.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  cannot  be  done  by  the  method 
of  retaliatory  tariffs  and  trade  barriers 
and  by  isolating  ourselves  from  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  get  too 
far  into  this  argument,  perhaps  we 
better  stop  and  consider  just  how 
far  reaching  the  results  would  be  if  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  were  adopted. 
The  gentleman’s  amendment  does  not 
apply  just  to  wool;  do  not  let  that  con¬ 
fuse  anybody.  It  applies  to  any  action 
that  may  be  taken  by  the  President 
under  section  22  as  it  stands  on  the  books 
now.  If  we  adopt  the  Cooley  amend¬ 
ment,  it  means  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  would  have  the  authority  and  the 
power  to  override  and  overrule  this  law, 
that  Congress  has  enacted  to  protect 
the  cotton  producer,  and  the  wheat  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  the  producers  of  other  com¬ 
modities  in  this  country  which  are 
under  price  support  programs. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it 
means  that  the  State  Department — not 
the  Congress,  and  not  the  President — 
Is  going  to  say  whether  or  not  this 
protection  will  be  afforded.  It  means 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  may  have 
more  to  say  about  the  price  policies 


affecting  agriculture,  than  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  I  believe  that  Members 
representing  districts  in  this  country 
whose  products  have  the  protection  of 
section  22  should  think  rather  carefully 
before  they  vote  to  adopt  this  amend¬ 
ment  which  nullifies  all  of  the  protection 
under  section  22  if  the  Secretary  of 
State  wishes  to  take  such  action. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Did  not  the  gentleman 
Introduce  H.  R.  1825  with  exactly  the 
same  language  in  it  that  is  in  my  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Why  did  the  gentle¬ 
man  then  think  that  the  language  was 
so  good  and  now  it  all  of  a  sudden  is 
so  bad? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Well,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  introduced  the  bill  H.  R.  1825 
as  a  departmental  bill  sent  up  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  transmitted 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY,  Then  It  is  simply  in 
the  nature  of  a  plea  of  confession  and 
avoidance,  as  I  mentioned  yesterday. 

Mr.  HOPE.  If  that  is  what  the  gen¬ 
tleman  wishes  to  call  it.  The  Chairman, 
as  he  frequently  does,  introduced  this 
bill  in  order  to  get  the  matter  before 
the  committee.  Of  course,  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  not  acted  on  the  matter  as  yet, 
and  the  committee  very  likely  will  make 
amendments  to  the  measure  before  it  is 
acted  upon. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  May  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  one  other  question?  Is  it  correct 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  administra¬ 
tion,  I  will  say,  would  not  have  approved 
H.  R.  1825  with  the  language  out? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Well,  that  is  something 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  cannot 
answer  definitely  because  he  does  not 
know.  He  has  been  told  that  the  bill, 
when  it  left  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  went  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  did  not  contain  that  language, 
and  he  has  been  told  also  that  the  State 
Department  insisted  that  the  language 
go  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  was  the  state¬ 
ment  I  wanted  the  gentleman  to  make. 

Mr.  HOPE.  And  that  is,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  history  of  the  legislation  be¬ 
fore  it  came  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

As  far  as  governmental  policy  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques¬ 
tion  but  what  there  is  some  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
policy  and  section  22  policy.  It  is  just 
another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  dur¬ 
ing  all  this  period  the  administration 
apparently  has  not  been  able  to  make  up 
its  mind  which  way  it  did  want  to  go  on 
these  conflicting  matters  of  domestic  and 
foreign  policy.  However,  I  submit  that 
as  far  as  the  administration  is  concerned 
that  this  section  22  policy,  is  just  as  re¬ 
spectable,  has  had  just  as  much  admin¬ 
istration  support  behind  it  and  is  just  as 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  administration  policy  as  any 
other  policy  that  has  been  in  effect  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  12  years. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  five  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOPE.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  has  no  desire  to  take  up  an 
undue  amount  of  time  on  this  question 
but  it  seems  to  him  that  we  might  just 
as  well  strike  out  this  section  22  pro¬ 
vision  from  the  bill;  in  fact,  we  had 
better  strike  it  out  if  we  adopt  the 
Cooley  amendment,  because  when  we 
do  that  we  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  power  and  the 
authority  to  go  to  Geneva,  meet  with 
representatives  of  other  nations  and  log¬ 
roll  and  trade  away  the  protection  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  Congress, 
and  the  President  have  tried  to  set  up 
for  agricultural  products  during  the  last 
12  years. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  It  is  not  clear  in  my 
mind,  but  as  I  understand,  when  the 
agitation  was  on  in  the  beginning  of  this 
session  of  Congress  to  do  something  about 
reciprocal  trade  agreements,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  directed  a  letter  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  or  some 
other  committee  in  the  other  body  stat¬ 
ing  that  he  was  for  an  escape  clause 
being  put  in  every  one  of  these  treaties 
that  were  negotiated  where  it  was  shown 
that  the  trade  would  be  disadvantageous 
to  American  agriculture.  Is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  understand  there  was  an 
agreement  between  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  State,  I  am  not  sure  which, 
and  certain  Members  of  the  body  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol,  that  agreements 
reach  at  Geneva  would  contain  an  escape 
clause  provision  which  would  protect 
American  producers  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  But  if  we  pass  this  legislation  we 
are  repudiating  that,  we  are  saying  that 
as  far  as  Congress  is  concerned  we  are 
overruling  that  agreement  and  that 
understanding. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  What  I  should  like 
to  understand  is  this:  If  the  Cooley 
amendment  is  adopted  and  hereafter 
concessions  are  granted  in  respect  to  the 
tariffs  on  wool,  then,  the  support  pro¬ 
gram  provided  for  in  this  bill  being  in 
effect,  would  not  that  involve  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tremendous  amounts  in  subsidies 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  am  afraid  that  is  what 
would  happen. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  In  other  words,  fu¬ 
ture  concessions  given  on  wool  would 
have  to  be  compensated  for  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury,  insofar  as  the  support 
program  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HOPE.  That  would  no  doubt  be 
true. 
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Ml’.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  effect  of  adopting 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  without  the  language  contained  in 
my  amendment  would  be  to  strike  out 
the  reciprocal  trade  treaties  clear  across 
the  board,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  our  State  Department  would  be 
able  to  negotiate  a  solemn  agreement 
with  some  other  nation  knowing  that 
this  power  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HOPE.  We  have  had  section  22 
In  the  law  since  1935  and  many  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  agreements  have  been  made 
during  that  time.  I  do  not  see  why  the 
situation  would  be  any  different  now. 
As  to  existing  agreements  I  asked  the 
gentleman  a  while  ago  whether  he  knew 
of  any  existing  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  which  would  be  Interfered  with  by 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  and  the 
gentleman  said  that  he  did  not  know  of 
any.  I  can  say  this:  I  do  not  know  of 
any  reciprocal  trade  agreements  cover¬ 
ing  the  importation  of  raw  wool  which 
would  be  affected.  We  have  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  with  Uruguay  and  with 
Argentina  on  raw  wool,  but  those  agree¬ 
ments  cover  types  of  wool  that  we  do  not 
produce  in  this  country,  so  this  legisla¬ 
tion  would  not  be  in  conflict  with  those 
trade  agreements. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  In  conflict 
with  trade  agreements,  but  I  do  believe 
that  the  gentleman  will  agree  that  the 
effect  of  this  language  contained  in  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  will  be  to  make 
it  difiBcult  for  our  State  Department  at 
this  time  to  negotiate  future  trade 
treaties. 

Mr.  HOPE.  It  will  undoubtedly  make 
it  difficult  to  negotiate  a  trade  treaty 
lowering  the  tariff  on  wool. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes;  that  Is  true. 

Mr.  HOPE.  If  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Clajrton,  can  go  back  to 
Geneva  and  reduce  the  tariff  on  wool 
50  percent  if  he  wants  to  and  there  is  no 
way  on  earth  of  preventing  it.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  should  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  three  words, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  three  additional  minutes. 

'The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
matter  what  argument  might  be  made 
W  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Hope],  the  fact  remains  that  the  adoption 

^  addressing 
myself  to  the  amendment  the  gentle- 
man  has  offered,  will  be  construed,  and, 
in  fact,  will  be  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
reciprocal  trade  legislation  that  this  Con- 
gress  has  passed  and  which  is  now  on  the 
statute  books. 


It  will  have  an  effect  Indirectly  upon 
every  existing  agreement  in  that  every 
country  with  which  we  have  an  agree¬ 
ment  will  be  sensitive  to  th  adoption  of 
this  amendment  and  will  govern  their 
actions  in  th  future  accordingly.  It  will 
certainly  have  an  effect  upon  any  future 
negotiations. 

As  Under  Secretary  of  State  Clayton 
said,  or  the  Inference  might  well  be  drawn 
from  his  letter,  it  will  practically  mean 
the  dissolution  and  the  termination  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  that  is  now  go¬ 
ing  on. 

There  are  people  in  this  country  who 
think  all  we  can  do  is  sell  to  every  other 
country  and  not  buy  anything  and  that 
we  are  going  to  prosper  by  that.  Any¬ 
one  who  thinks  that  situation  can  exist 
is  living  in  a  dream  world.  We  had  that 
in  the  1920’s  and  it  was  a  contributing 
factor  to  the  depression  of  1929  to  1933. 
We  have  learned  by  hard  experience  that 
in  order  to  have  prosperity  in  America 
we  have  to  depend  upon  at  least  10  per¬ 
cent  of  our  production  and  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  being  sold  and  exported  abroad.  In 
order  to  have  that  situation,  we  must 
buy  from  other  countries.  There  must 
be  some  kind  of  a  balance  of  trade. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Will  the  gentleman 
admit  that  we  have  purchased  80  percent 
of  the  wool  that  we  have  consumed  each 
year  for  the  last  5  years  from  foreign 
countries? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Not  80  percent.  I 
will  not  argue  with  the  gentleman  on 
that  point,  but  my  imderstanding  is  that 
we  produced  about  30  percent  of  the 
domestic  consumption.  I  will  not  quib¬ 
ble  with  the  gentleman  over  whether 
the  flgure  is  70  percent  or  80  percent,  but 
the  fact  is  we  do  not  produce  enough 
wool  in  America  to  meet  the  domestic 
consumption.  That  is  an  indisputable 
fact. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania.  I  thought 
you  were  interested  in  oil. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  am  interested  in  oil 
and  wool,  too.  Very  much  so.  But  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  produce 
enough  wool,  why  not  get  into  this  stock 
pile  of  some  480,000,000  pounds  that  we 
have  here  in  the  United  States  and  use 
that  up?  There  is  another  question  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  while  I 
am  on  my  feet. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  All  right.  That 
is  question  No.  1. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Are  we  legislating  on  the 
wool  Industry  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  wool  growers,  or  is  this  debate  on 
the  reciprocal  trade  treaties?  I  think  we 
are  getting  a  little  off  the  beam  here. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  know  how  he  is  going  to  vote  on 
the  bill  yet? 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  is  the  first  time 
I  have  heard  the  gentleman  admit  before 
the  final  vote  that  he  knew  how  he  was 
going  to  vote  on  any  bill  pending  in  this 
body. 


Mr.  GAVIN.  The  gentleman  usually 
knows  how  he  is  going  to  vote. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  At  least  I  make 
up  my  mind. 

Now,  the  basic  proposition  in  this  bill 
is  a  support  price  for  wool.  The  pro¬ 
ponents  of  this  bill  started  out  with  that 
proposition.  As  I  said  yesterday,  when 
it  went  through  the  Senate  so  quickly 
and  so  easily,  then  avarice  came  in,  and 
they  conceived  of  section  4.  Now  sec¬ 
tion  4,  and  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Hope] 
is  designed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
have  the  consumers,  the  American  pub¬ 
lic,  pay  the  subsidy  to  the  wool  producers. 
That  is  the  new  policy  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party.  That  is  what  this  bill  in¬ 
cludes. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  started  out 
with  the  theory  of  a  support  price.  The 
Senate  bill  shows  that.  It  would  neces¬ 
sarily  follow,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill,  that  the 
subsidy,  if  any,  would  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  Government.  Somewhere  along  the 
line  they  said,  “We  cannot  stand  for  that, 
because  that  conflicts  with  the  $6,000,- 
000,000  cut  in  this  body  and  $4,500,- 
000,000  cut  in  the  other  body.’’  They 
said,  “Oh,  we  cannot  do  that.’’  Then 
they  conceived  section  4  to  slip  it  over 
onto  the  public  and  to  have  the  public 
pay  the  price.  Then,  section  4  was  too 
severe.  It  encountered  too  much  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  then  they  conceived  of  this 
very  artful  amendment  to  bring  it  under 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act.  But  they  still  were  in  a  box. 
They  had  Republican  wool  growers,  and 
they  had  Republicans  in  the  industry. 
In  the  industry  they  were  divided.  Those 
who  purchased  domestic  wool  were  for 
anything.  'They  would  destroy  all  kinds 
of  reciprocal  trade  agreements  or  any¬ 
thing  else  to  get  it  through,  because 
they  have  been  threatened  by  the  wool 
producers  that  if  they  did  not  support 
the  bill  they  would  not  sell  wool  to  the 
Boston  market.  I  know,  because  they 
have  tried  to  use  that  argument  on  me. 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  man  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  I  am  going  to  answer  him,  be¬ 
cause  It  is  the  most  selfish  letter  I  ever 
received,  where  a  man  puts  his  own 
pocketbook  and  his  own  Interest  above 
the  national  interest.  I  name  him.  He 
is  in  town  now.  I  have  not  seen  him 
yet.  I  hope  that  one  day  I  shall  see  him 
so  I  can  tell  him  what  I  think  of  his 
letter.  The  Republican  Party  does  not 
want  to  displease  the  wool  industry  or 
any  part  of  it,  because  up  In  Boston — 
I  will  tell  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Hope] — I  do  not  have  any 
political  or  social  connections  with  them, 
because  they  are  the  backbone  of  the 
Republican  Party.  They  did  not  want 
to  offend  the  wool  growers.  They  did 
not  want  to  offend  any  part  of  the  wool 
Industry,  because  they  are  the  backbone 
of  the  Republican  Party;  and  they  gave 
an  escape  clause.  The  escape  clause  in 
this,  applicable  to  no  other  commodity, 
that  no  Import  quotas  can  be  applied. 
They  are  trying  to  ride  two  horses.  That 
is  what  is  happening.  And  the  public 
is  made  to  pay. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormack]  has  expired. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
two  additional  minutes  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  my  time  was  taken  up  answering 
questions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  also  advise  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Hope]  in 
his  artful  attack  on  the  wool  industry 
in  Boston  and  the  profits  that  they 
made - 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOPE.  -  Does  the  gentleman  deny 
the  statement  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  made  as  to  the  profits  of  the  wool 
dealers  in  Boston  and  the  wool  manufac¬ 
turers  generally? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  and  therefore  I  cannot  deny,  but  I 
will  say  this  much,  that  in  1946  all  cor¬ 
porations  made  much  more  than  they 
did  in  1945  or  1944.  You  must  remember 
that  the  excess-profits  tax  did  not  apply 
to  1946  profits.  All  corporations,  in  fact, 
and  all  industries  showed  greater  net 
profit  in  1946,  where  they  had  a  net 
return,  than  they  did  in  1945.  That  is 
my  recollection.  Then,  there  is  the 
carry-over  provision.  I  might  also  say 
that  that  tax  bill  was  conceived  by  a 
Democratic-controHed  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  passed  by  a  Demo- 
cratic-controlled  Congress.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  that  entered  into  the 
1946  net  corporate  profits.  All  business 
benefited,  and  I  say  that  against  the  art¬ 
ful  attack  made  upon  the  wool  industry 
of  Boston  or  elsewhere — and  politically 
they  are  Republicans — it  is  a  little 
strange  that  a  Democrat  must  defend 
them  in  their  political  capacity.  I  think 
the  attack  upon  the  wool  Industry  in 
Boston  was  unnecessary  because  of 
profits  made  in  1946. 

Now  we  have  the  situation  where  a 
subsidy  of  some  kind  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  support  program.  There 
Is  no  question  about  it.  The  majority 
leader  admitted  it  yesterday;  admitted 
It  also  today.  It  is  a  subsidy,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  doing  the  right  thing  and  pay¬ 
ing  the  support  price,  which  is  the  main 
purpose  of  this  bill,  and  have  it  come  out 
of  the  Government  where  it  would  cost 
less,  they  are  passing  this  on  by  this 
amendment  to  the  consuming  public.  It 
will  pyramid  and  pyramicj  until  in  the 
end  it  will  have  cost  the  public  two  or 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  subsidy 
that  the  Government  would  pay  if  intel¬ 
lectual  honesty  were  followed  in  the 
enactment  of  this  bill,  and  the  subsidy 
necessary  to  maintain  this  support  price 
is  paid  by  the  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
may  arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to  a 
limitation  of  time  on  this  amendment,  I 
ask  unanirnous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amendmets 
thereto  close  in  45  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  will  not  the 
gentleman  modify  his  request  and  make 


it  apply  to  this  amendment?  There 
may  be  other  amendments  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Mr.  HOPE.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  intended  to  limit  his  request  to 
the  Cooley  amendment  and  amendments 
to  the  Cooley  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Hope]  asks  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
Cooley  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  45  minutes. 

IS  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  May  we  learn  how 
the  time  is  to  be  divided  and  who  is  to 
be  recognized? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  following 
Members  were  seeking  recognition  at  the 
time  the  request  was  agreed  to:  Messrs. 
Murray  of  Wisconsin,  Rizley,  Mrs. 
Douglas,  Messrs.  Case  of  South  Dakota, 
Jennings,  August  H.  Andresen,  Granger, 
Pace,  Rankin,  Hoffman,  Crawford,  and 
Rayburn. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  If  I  relinquish  my 
time  will  it  be  divided  amongst  the 
others? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  will. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Then  I  will  not  use 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  August  H.  Andre¬ 
sen]  is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  would  not 
be  making  his  plea  here  today  If  the  views 
of  his  Republican  wool-selling  constit¬ 
uents  had  not  coincided  with  his  own 
views  on  free  trade,  for  some  of  the  in¬ 
dustries  in  this  country.  I  am  just  won¬ 
dering  what  his  attitude  will  be  when 
Mr.  Clayton  gets  to  operating  on  woolen 
cloth  over  at  the  Geneva  Conference, 
proposing  to  reduce  the  duty  on  woolen 
cloth.  Of  course,  I  know  some  of  the 
manufacturers  up  in  the  Boston  area 
want  free  wool  and  a  high  duty  on  the 
products  that  they  produce.  That  is  only 
natural.  I  would  not  even  say  they  were 
selfish  to  ask  that  because  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  protect  themselves  and  their  in¬ 
dustry  just  as  the  producers  of  wool  are 
expected  to  do  here  today. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  wool  pro¬ 
duced  in  my  district,  but,  as  I  see  it, 
wool  is  one  of  the  vital  and  essential  com¬ 
modities  in  this  country.  It  is  produced 
in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare  of 
the  country.  If  we  follow  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  argument  and  policy  the  wool 
industry  in  this  country  will  be  gradually 
liquidated  until  we  will  be  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  British  wool  cartel  that  con¬ 
trols  85  percent  of  the  wool  production 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Would  not  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  adoption  of  this  Cooley 


amendment  be  to  make  the  Agriculture 
Department  a  little  bobtail  on  the  State 
Department  dog? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  do 
not  think  there  would  even  be  any  bob 
left  on  the  tail  if  they  follow  the  State 
Department’s  philosophy. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  "Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  In  connection 
with  this  larger  question,  may  I  ask 
whether  or  not  the  State  Department  or 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  go¬ 
ing  to  write  the  basic  legislation  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  al¬ 
ways  thought  that  the  Congress  should 
write  the  policy,  but  having  lived 
through  the  experience  of  14  years  of  a 
New  Deal  administration  I  found  that 
most  of  the  policies  were  dictated  and 
written  down  in  the  State  Department 
or  some  other  agency  of  the  Government, 
and  if  the  Congress  did  not  pass  a  law 
according  to  what  they  wanted  down 
there,  whatever  we  did  pass  here  would 
be  interpreted  any  way  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Then  is  it  not 
about  time  to  put  an  end  to  that  policy 
and  write  language  that  even  they  can 
understand? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  That 
is  what  we  are  here  for.  We  are  supposed 
to  write  the  policies  and  the  ofBcials  in 
the  State  Department  and  in  the  other 
departments  are  supposed  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  the  Congress,  because  we 
are  presumed  to  represent  the  people. 

We  had  a  Mr.  Nichols,  an  economic  ad¬ 
viser  to  Mr.  Clayton,  before  our  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture.  We  discussed  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  attitute  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  of  wool  and  on  the 
subject  of  other  products  produced  in 
this  country.  The  only  thing  we  could 
gain  out  of  Mr.  Nichols’  argument  was 
that  in  connection  with  small  industries 
like  the  wool  industry,  the  pottery  indus¬ 
try  or  the  glassware  Industry,  these 
should  undergo  gradual  liquidation  on 
the  theory  that  in  other  countries,  where 
cheap  labor  and  a  low  living  standard 
exists,  production  would  be  cheaper. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
should  be  defeated,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Committee  will  overwhelmingly  approve 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Hope]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Granger]. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  simply  an  amendment  that  gives  the 
committee  the  opportunity  to  say  how 
this  subsidy,  or  whatever  it  is  called,  is 
going  to  be  paid.  The  question  is 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumers  or  by  the  taxpayers. 

It  has  always  been  the  argument  of 
my  colleagues  on  this  side  that  they  did 
not  want  any  subsidy.  We  want  the 
price  of  the  product  paid  in  the  market 
place.  We  have  always — I  will  say  most 
of  us  have — opposed  a  direct  subsidy. 
Now,  that  is  the  question  that  is  before 
us  today  and  it  is  a  very  simple  one,  too, 
whether  or  not  we  want  to  put  some  re¬ 
straint  on  commodities  that  are  going  to 
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compete  directly  with  wool  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  permit  wool  to  come  in, 
as  it  now  does  for  the  next  2  years  and 
let  the  Federal  Treasury  pay  for  it. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  country 
has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
world.  I  have  always  voted  for  things 
that  have  been  helpful  to  our  neighbors, 
but  inasmuch  as  we  have  made  the  con¬ 
tribution  we  have  in  American  blood  and 
materials,  we  certain  cannot  be  accused 
of  taking  a  selfish  attitude  when  we 
merely  want  to  get  rid  of  an  emergency 
stock  pile  of  wool,  namely,  500,000,000 
pounds. 

Now,  that  is  simply  the  question  that 
is  before  the  House,  and  I  think  we  should 
support  the  committee.  I  want  to  say 
here  for  our  distinguished  chairman,  if 
there  have  been  any  Republican  politics 
in  this  thing  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  I 
have  not  been  aware  of  it,  and  I  have 
been  working  with  him  very  closely.  The 
wool  industry  of  the  United  States  will 
owe  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  if  he  is  able  to  get  this 
bill  passed  for  them. 

Now  about  the  question  that  has  been 
raised  as  to  what  this  might  do  to  the 
trade  agreements.  There  is  no  trade 
agreement  that  will  be  abrogated  or  that 
is  involved  in  this  question.  True,  it 
might  have  some  effect  in  the  future.  I 
think  we  might  just  as  well  be  frank 
about  this  matter  and  say  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  was  actually  engaged 
in  lowering  the  tariff  on  wool  when  this 
legislation  was  brought  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  my  4  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Utah  is  recognized  for  4  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  negotiations  on  reciprocal  trade 
agreements.  But,  where  can  you  trade? 
As  I  told  you  yesterday,  one-third  of  all 
the  revenues  we  get  from  tariffs  comes 
from  wool.  Sure,  it  is  a  question  that 
is  vital  to  Mr.  Clayton.  I  think  if  there 
had  not  been  some  stop  made  to  these 
negotiations,  the  wool  industry  would 
have  been  traded  clear  out  of  the  picture. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  that,  and  I  assume  that  is  the  rea¬ 
son  that  Mr.  Clayton  is  so  exercised  over 
this  problem.  Now,  we  might  just  as 
well  be  fair  and  frank  about  it. 

But,  I  want  to  say  that  if  there  is  a 
lowering  of  the  tariff,  certainly  you  are 
going  to  destroy  this  industry.  If  it  is 
of  as  little  consequence  as  some  people 
seem  to  think  it  is,  go  ahead  and  de¬ 
stroy  it,  because  that  is  all  it  will  take — 
another  lowering  of  the  price  of  our 
domestic  wool.  As  has  been  said  here 
time  and  time  again,  it  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  commodity  in  our  economy. 
The  War  Department  has  said  and 
still  says  It  is  a  critical  material  needed 
for  our  security.  Suppose  we  kill  the 
Industry  entirely.  Do  not  be  fooled  by 
thinking  the  world  is  going  to  come  to 
our  rescue  if  we  need  wool  in  an  emer- 
gency.  When  they  get  control  of  it  we 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  Importing  coun¬ 
tries,  such  as  the  British  Empire.  We 


have  been  pretty  decent  with  Britain, 
it  seems  to  me.  For  the  last  2  years  at 
least  we  have  given  them  our  whole 
domestic  market.  They  have  had  it  in 
its  entirety.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  we 
are  being  selfish  or  doing  anything  that 
would  disturb  anybody  in  this  matter 
because  this  is  a  temporary  measure, 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  disposing 
of  500,000,000  pounds  of  wool  that  we 
have  that  we  cannot  sell.  These  are  the 
issues. 

I  say  to  those  people  who  are  such 
great  followers  of  the  administration: 
Through  all  the  dark  days  of  the  war 
and  during  our  preparation,  no  one  fol¬ 
lowed  the  administration  then  more 
than  I.  It  is  easy  to  be  a  great  follower 
of  the  administration  when  you  agree 
with  what  they  are  trying  to  do,  but  it 
is  a  different  thing  when  you  disagree 
with  them  just  a  little.  I  have  not  often 
disagreed  with  the  administration.  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota;  I  am  pretty  much  of  a  new 
dealer  myself,  as  everybody  knows. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amendment 
is  rejected,  and  that  every  other  crippling 
amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

[Mr.  JENNINGS  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whittington]. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  the  pending  bill.  I  favor 
giving  wool  and  all  other  agricultural 
commodities  comparable  consideration. 
I  have  high  regard  for  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  I  know  of  no  man  who 
has  contributed  more  to  agriculture  in 
the  United  States  than  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  committee  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Klansas  [Mr.  Hope].  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  we  are  not  putting  wool 
in  a  preferred  class  insofar  as  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  concerned  in  the  pending  bill. 

The  substitute  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  amends  existing  law  to  include 
the  Wool  Act  of  1947.  That  is  not  as 
simple  as  including  wool  with  the  basic 
commodities,  in  existing  law.  That  sub¬ 
stitute  includes  the  terms  of  this  act, 
and  the  terms  of  this  act  call  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  2  years.  If  section  32  funds 
are  continued,  then  programs  may  be 
continued  or  be  made  available  for  cot¬ 
ton,  corn,  wheat,  and  other  basic 
agricultural  commodities.  But  I  am 
alarmed  at  the  reports  that  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Agricultural  Appropriations 
intends  to  provide  for  the  fiscal  year 
1948  that  section  32  funds  be  paid  into 
the  Treasury  and  not  be  made  available 
for  support  programs.  If  that  is  true, 
then,  while  there  is  other  legislation  au¬ 
thorizing  import  quotas  and  export  sub¬ 
sidies,  that  legislation  cannot  be  invoked 
because  the  basis  of  the  other  legisla¬ 
tion  is  the  programs  that  are  author¬ 
ized  now  only  by  section  32  funds. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  said 
that  he  had  under  consideration  H.  R. 
1825  in  his  committee  to  provide  for 
agricultural  programs.  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  substitute  under 
consideration,  so  far  as  the  cotton,  corn, 
and  wheat  growers  and  growers  of  other 


agricultural  commodities  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  are  concerned,  covers,  and  I  read 
from  the  substitute: 

Under  this  title,  or  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  AUotment  Act  as  amended, 
or  section  32,  Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth 
Congress,  approved  August  24,  1935,  as 

amended. 

The  word  “title”  does  not  cover  the 
acts  of  1938  or  1942. 

There  is  not  a  word  about  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  or  the 
Stabilization  Act  of  1942.  So  I  respect¬ 
fully  suggest  to  the  chairman  and  com¬ 
mittee  that,  while  I  am  in  sympathy  and 
am  agreeable  to  their  continuing  and 
studying  the  matter  of  amending  sec¬ 
tion  22  in  fairness  to  the  corn,  wheat, 
cotton,  and  other  basic  agricultural 
commodities,  it  was  an  oversight  that 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  and  the  Stabilization  Act  of 
1942,  as  amended,  are  not  included. 
Why  Include  section  32  of  the  act  of  1935 
or  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  when  the 
authority  for  implementing  other  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  section  32  are  the 
said  acts  of  1938  and  1942?  I  call  at¬ 
tention  to  this  significant  statement 
that  in  the  pending  bill  under  section  3, 
certain  sections  of  the  act  of  1938  are 
made  available  to  wool.  The  failure  to 
include  discriminates  against  other 
products  or  commodities. 

I  submit,  therefore,  and  I  urge  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  while  I  am  agree¬ 
able  to  their  procedure  in  committee 
or  conference  and  while  I  rely  upon  them 
in  the  reporting  of  the  bill  H.  R.  1825, 
with  amendments,  as  to  commodities  and 
programs  in  general,  in  all  fairness  in 
view  of  the  threat  as  to  the  repeal  of 
section  32  funds  or  their  being  paid  into 
the  Treasury,  unless  you  want  to  place 
wool  on  a  preferred  basis  because  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill  if  section  32  funds 
are  not  made  available  wool  will  still  be 
provided  "for  but  not  so  with  corn,  cotton, 
wheat,  and  other  basic  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  these  two  acts  should  be  in¬ 
serted,  which  were  previously  passed  by 
Congress  and  for  which  the  Congress 
stands.  There  should  be  inserted  in  the 
pending  substitute  these  two  acts  in  sub¬ 
stantially  the  following  language,  to  wit: 
“or  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  or  the  Stabilization 
Act  of  1942,  as  amended,”  before  the 
words  “or  the  Wool  Act  of  1947”  in  para¬ 
graphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  amendment. 

I  extend  to  summarize  by  saying  that, 
while  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  have 
stated  that  the  pending  bill  will  not  take 
from  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  or  other  basic 
agricultural  commodities  any  existing 
rights  or  benefits,  the  pending  bill  by 
amending  section  22  to  include  the  Wool 
Act  of  1947  would  give  wool  a  program 
if  section  32  funds  were  paid  into  the 
Treasury  and  not  made  available  for  pro¬ 
grams.  The  pending  bill  gives  to  wool  a 
preferred  status  for  it  will  not  be  depend¬ 
ent  for  the  next  2  years  on  section  32 
funds,  I  suggest  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  to  the  meriibers  of  the 
committee  handling  the  bill  that  the  sub¬ 
stitute  should  be  amended  by  inserting 
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before  the  words  “or  the  Wool  Act  of 
1947”  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  1825,  amend¬ 
ing  section  22  (a)  and  (b)  substantially 
as  set  out  in  said  H.  R.  1825.  Such  an 
amendment  would  cover:  “the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  or  any  loan,  purchase-price 
support,  or  other  program  or  operation 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  or  any  agency  operating  under 
its  direction  with  respect  to  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  or  product  thereof.”  I 
took  the  matter  up  with  the  chairman 
during  the  general  debate  when  his  sub¬ 
stitute  was  proposed  and  suggested  that 
it  be  amended  to  provide  for  other  pro¬ 
grams  than  wool.  He  responded  that  he 
did  not  want  to  open  up  purchase-price 
support  or  other  programs  or  operations 
in  connection  with  the  pending  bill,  as 
wool  was  entitled  to  relief,  but  he  stated 
that  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  definite 
provisions  for  other  programs  and  that 
his  committee  would  either  report  H.  R. 
1825,  as  amended,  or  a  similar  bill  to 
provide  for  other  support  programs. 

The  question  involves  not  only  giving 
wool  comparable  treatment  to  corn, 
wheat,  and  cotton  but  unless  clarified,  in 
the  event  section  32  funds  are  not  avail¬ 
able  for  such  other  crops,  it  involves  a 
preferred  status  for  wool.  Neither  the 
committee  nor  the  advocates  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  ask  for  a  preferred  status.  They 
want  wool,  cotton,  corn,  and  other  basic 
agricultural  commodities  to  have  similar 
and  comparable  programs. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  chairman 
that  he  offer,  after  conferring  as  I  have 
with  a  number  of  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  an  amendment  to  his  substitute, 
as  follows:  In  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b) 
of  his  substitute,  before  the  words  “or 
Wool  Act  of  1947”,  insert  a  comma  and 
the  following:  “or  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  or  the 
Stabilization  Act  of  1942,  as  amended.” 
This  will  not  provoke  any  controversy. 
This  will  not  be  going  into  other  pro¬ 
grams.  It  is  a  matter  of  clarification. 
If  the  Wool  Act  of  1947  is  to  be  included, 
surely  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  and  the  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Act  of  1942,  as  amended,  should  be 
embraced.  If  it  is  necessary  to  embrace 
the  Wool  Act  in  the  substitute,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  embrace  the  said  two  acts  in 
the  substitute  so  that  if  section  32  funds 
are  not  made  available,  support  programs 
can  be  inaugurated  so  that  export  quotas, 
or  for  that  matter  export  subsidies,  may 
be  maintained  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  If  my  suggestions  are  not 
included  by  way  of  amendment  to  the 
substitute,  I  urge  the  committee,  in  con¬ 
ference,  to  give  further  consideration,  as 
a  matter  of  clarification,  to  including  at 
least  by  way  of  amendment  the  language 
that  I  have  suggested  which  is  substan¬ 
tially  the  language  of  H.  R.  1825,  or  to 
include  the  said  two  acts  of  1938  and 
1942.  This  will  be  possible  under  the 
rules  of  the  House,  as  the  substitute  will 
be  involved  in  conference  and  any  clari¬ 
fication  or  modification  of  the  substitute 
could  be  made  under  the  rules.  I  am 
content  to  rely  upon  the  chairman  and 
his  committee  and  the  members  of  the 
conference,  for  wheat,  corn,  and  other 
basic  agricultural  commodities  are  as  vi¬ 
tally  interested  as  cotton.  I  know  the 


committee,  as  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Pace]  in  my  colloquy 
with  him  yesterday,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  purpose  of  the  substitute  is  to 
place  wool  in  the  same,  but  in  no  better, 
category  than  cotton.  If  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Agricultural  Appropriations  is 
successful  in  requiring  section  32  funds 
to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury,  there  will 
be  no  support  program  for  any  com¬ 
modity,  without  a  modification  of  the 
amendment  as  I  have  suggested,  except 
wool,  and  I  make  this  statement  after 
having  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
legal  questions  involved  in  amending  ex¬ 
isting  legislation,  and  in  passing  the 
pending  bill. 

(Mr.  WHITTINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  Douglas]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  4  minutes. 

(Mrs.  DOUGLAS  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposite  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Hope]  and  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 

We  ought  to  help  the  wool  growers.  I 
feel  that  the  bill  that  came  from  the 
Senate,  S.  814,  does  just  that.  In  giv¬ 
ing  help  to  the  wool  growers,  in  meeting 
the  emergency  with  which  we  find  our¬ 
selves  confronted  at  the  moment,  in  that 
we  have  a  stock  pile  of  wool,  we  should 
be  very  careful  that  we  do  not  frame 
our  help  to  the  wool  growers  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  jeopardize  the  efforts 
which  we  are  now  making  to  establish 
an  international  trade  organization. 

We  know  that  we  cannot  have  a  stable 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  world  that  is 
based  only  on  political  cooperation.  It 
also  must  be  based  on  economic  coopera¬ 
tion.  The  main  factor  in  economic  co¬ 
operation  is  trade.  In  the  last  session  of 
this  Congress  we  voted  to  join  the  world 
bank  and  the  monetary  fund.  Neither 
the  world  bank  nor  the  monetary  fund 
has  yet  been  able  to  operate  fully.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  operate  fully  until 
world  trade  is  again  healthy  and  mov¬ 
ing  in  an  orderly  and  equitable  fashion. 
Our  country  has  taken  leadership  in  the 
establishment  of  orderly  and  equitable 
world  trade  regulations.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  in  Geneva  we  are  meeting  with  17 
other  nations  to  establish  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Organization. 

Why  is  wool  so  important  in  the  nego¬ 
tiation?  Because  some  of  our  best  cus¬ 
tomers  have  nothing  to  sell  us  but  wool. 
It  is  important  for  the  healthy  trade 
relations  of  this  country  that  they  do 
so.  Aaa  result  of  stock  piling  in  the  war 
we  haTO  an  excess  of  wool  at  the  moment, 
but  this  is  a  temporary  condition.  Ordi¬ 
narily  we  must  import  two-thirds  of  the 
wool  we  need.  Surely,  we  will  not  let 
this  temporary  condition  blind  us  and 
wreck  the  Geneva  Conference. 

Although  wool  amounts  to  but  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  farm  income  in 
this  country,  the  imports  into  this  coun¬ 
try  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa  are  primarily  imports  of 
wool. 


Wool  makes  up  more  than  95  percent 
of  the  dutiable  Imports  into  the  United 
States  from  Australia.  About  40  per¬ 
cent  of  our  imports  from  New  Zealand 
and  37  percent  from  South  Africa  are 
wool. 

Unless  these  countries  can  get  dollar 
balances  by  selling  us  wool,  they  cannot 
buy  from  us  automobiles,  refrigerators, 
and  the  products  which  we  wish  to  ex¬ 
port.  We  know  that  after  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act  was  passed,  imports 
into  this  country  fell  off  and  in  direct 
relation  our  exports  went  down,  and  our 
national  income  went  down,  too. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  the  Domin¬ 
ions  are  tied  together  by  a  system  of 
tariff  preferences.  It  is  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  country  to  try  to-reduce  em¬ 
pire  preferences.  If  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  South  Africa  are  unable  to 
carry  on  trade  with  us,  then  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  cannot  make  the  same  arrangements 
with  us  which  she  would  otherwise  make. 
The  United  Kingdom  cannot  reduce  or 
abolish  its  preferences  unless  the  Domin¬ 
ions  agree. 

British  Empire  countries  normally  buy 
about  40  percent  of  total  United  States 
exports.  And  the  United  Kingdom  alone 
normally  buys  33  percent  of  the  United 
States  exports  of  farm  products. 

Without  American  dollars  obtained  by 
selling  their  wool  in  this  country,  the 
British  Dominions  cannot  buy  and  pay 
for  American  agricultural  and  industrial 
products.  * 

What  we  really  have  here  are  two  bills. 
One  bill  to  aid  the  wool  growers  and  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  which  is  the  beginning  of 
the  Republican  attack  upon  the  trade- 
agreements  program. 

There  is  supposed  to  be  bipartisan  sup¬ 
port  of  our  foreign  policy.  Trade  agree¬ 
ments  are  basic  to  the  economic  peace  of 
the  world.  If  the  Republicans  propose 
again  to  lead  the  country  back  into  eco¬ 
nomic  isolation,  they  should  bring  a  bill 
to  the  floor  that  clearly  states  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

We  ought  to  help  the  wool  growers. 
We  ought  to  help  them  by  a  direct  sub¬ 
sidy  and  not  by  erecting  tariff  barriers 
that  will  again  isolate  us  economically 
in  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Murray]  is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

(Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  granted  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  not  being  a  lawyer,  I  ^ould 
just  like  to  address  myself  to  about  half 
of  the  Members  of  this  House.  I  wish 
to  ask  them  two  questions:  I  would  like 
to  ask  whether  this  JO  world  joint 
organization  we  have  heard  about  that 
controls  85  percent  of  the  wool  of  the 
world  could  set  up  shop  in  the  United 
States  and  not  be  subjected  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act? 

Now,  if  there  Is  a  lawyer  on  either  side 
who  feels  cjlialified  to  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion  I  yield  for  him  to  do  so.  I  would 
like  to  have  any  lawyer  in  the  House 
answer  that  question.  [Pause.] 
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I  have  given  everyone  plenty  of  time 
to  answer  the  question  but  I  have  heard 
no  answer.  In  other  words  I  think  the 
Members  agree  with  me  that  the  mere 
fact  they  do  not  answer  indicates  that 
any  group  that  controls  85  percent  of 
any  commodity  makes  them  automatical¬ 
ly  a  monopoly  or  cartel  and  they  would 
not  dare  operate  within  the  confines  of 
the  United  States  of  America  without  be¬ 
ing  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Antitrust  Act. 

My  next  question  then  is  this :  I  would 
like  to  know  how  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  Mr.  Clayton  or  any  other  American 
citizen  has  any  business  to  be  going  over 
to  Geneva  and  conniving  with  a  foreign 
monopoly  that  does  not  dai'e  set  up  shop 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  Will 
you  answer  that  question? 

Now  for  many  years  we  have  heard 
much  about  this  bad  Smoot-Hawley  tariff 
bill,  so  bad  it  caused  the  ladies  to  blush 
and  the  children  to  break  out  in  a  heavy 
rash,  but  I  have  noticed  that  under  the 
New  Deal  they  have  implemented  the 
Smoot-Hawley  set,  if  you  please,  time 
and  time  again  by  putting  embargoes  in 
operation.  When  it  pleased  the  New 
Deal  to  erect  embargoes  they  have  done 
so.  The  New  Deal  paid  export  subsidies 
when  it  suited  them  to  pay  export  sub¬ 
sidies.  They  are  paying  an  export  subsi¬ 
dy  this  very  hour.  What  other  adminis¬ 
tration  ever  indulged  in  an  export  sub¬ 
sidy?  The  time  has  arrived  when  the 
New  Deal  and  their  brand  of  reciprocal 
trade  treaties  have  been  demonstrated 
as  being,  if  you  please,  honeycombed 
with  deceit  and  dripping  with  deception. 
The  American  people  know  the  facts  and 
they  are  entitled  to  know  that  while  the 
New  Dealers  talk  about  good-neighbor 
policy  and  reciprocity  they  have  in  fact 
erected  more  trade  barriers  than  any  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  history  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  The  New  Deal  has  continually  de¬ 
ceived  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
women’s  clubs  with  their  false  and  fake 
propaganda.  While  they  were  talking 
about  good  neighbors  they  were  erecting 
embargoes.  While  they  were  talking 
about  reciprocity  they  were  erecting  sec¬ 
tional  trade  barriers. 

If  anyone  wish  to  defend  the  New 
Deal  brand  of  reciprocity  allow  me  to  ask 
them  to  defend  and  justify  the  following: 
How  can  you  defend  a  law  maintaining 
the  42-cent  duty  on  wheat  as  provided 
by  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  and  then  turn 
around  and  implement  this  duty  by  an 
embargo?  How  can  you  defend  the  em¬ 
bargo  placed  upon  the  export  of  tobacco 
seed?  How  can  you  defend  the  export 
subsidies  indulged  In  by  the  New  Deal? 
These  trade  barriers,  I  repeat,  have  never 
before  been  erected  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Then  to  think  we  have  to  listen 
to  the  deceitful  talk  and  propaganda 
about  the  New  Deal  reciprocity  program. 

in  the  name  of  common  sense  can 
the  administration  shed  crocodile  tears 
about  a  good-neighbor  policy  when  it 
passes  a  bill,  as  I  mentioned  before,  which 
prohibits  the  exportation  of  tobacco  seed 
from  this  country  and  have  the  ef¬ 
frontery,  the  nerve,  to  pass  such  a  bill 
When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture’s  office 
states  in  black  and  white  that  it  was  done 
so  that  China  and  other  countries  can¬ 
not  grov/  tobacco  in  competition  with 


American  tobacco.  Is  this  your  idea  of 
reciprocity? 

They  are  shadow  boxing:  they  are  and 
have  been  two-timing  the  American 
people.  But  the  time  has  come  when 
this  administration,  as  all  administra¬ 
tions,  must  answer  for  their  sins.  The 
sun  is  shining  through  the  clouds  now 
and  the  American  people  are  finding  out 
that  they  have  been  deceived.  The 
American  people  have  found  out  that  the 
administration’s  propaganda  about  the 
New  Deal  brand  of  reciprocal  trade 
treaties  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  facts. 

No  living  person  can  defend  and 
justify  the  New  Deal  domestic  and 
foreign  agricultural  program  and  anyone 
that  knows  what  has  taken  place  will 
even  try  to  defend  or  justify  it. 

The  American  farmer  has  been  used  as 
the  trading  stock  so  that  monopolies  and 
big  automobile  corporations  can  amass 
greater  profits. 

The  American  wool  grower  today 
should  not  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
a  foreign  agricultural  policy  that  will 
ruin  his  business.  The  American  farmer 
wants  to  electrify  the  other  50  percent  of 
the  farms  of  our  land.  He  wants  the 
other  90  percent  of  the  farms  to  have 
the  bathtubs  and  running  water  that  are 
now  available  in  the  average  city  home. 
He  wants  only  comparable  equality  with 
other  groups,  and  he  can  rightly  be  tired 
of  the  do-gooders  with  their  patent 
leather  shoes  and  striped  pants.  Ameri¬ 
can  youth  want  a  “piece”  of  America  and 
they  want  equal  opportunities  with  the 
other  groups  of  our  society.  They  are 
rightly  deserving  of  no  less. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Pace]  is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  14  years 
and  10  days  ago  section  22  was  enacted 
into  law.  It  was  enacted  upon  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  a  report  submitted  by 
the  late  President  Roosevelt.  It  has 
been  on  the  statute  books  from  then 
until  now.  It  was  a  part  of  the  original 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  It  is  a 
farm  section  and  was  intended  to  help 
the  farmers. 

I  hope  the  amendment  submitted  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  will  not  be  approved,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  in  my  judgment  it 
will  in  effect  repeal  section  22.  The  gen¬ 
tleman’s  amendment  provides  that  no 
action,  no  proclamation  can  be  issued 
under  that  section  without  the  prior  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the 
Department  of  State.  Inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Clayton,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  is 
in  charge  of  the  foreign  economic  affairs 
of  our  Government,  that  means,  and  can 
only  mean,  that  it  would  place  Mr.  Clay¬ 
ton  to  a  considerable  extent  in  charge  of 
the  farm  program  of  this  Nation.  The 
farm  program  should  be  in  charge  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  when  you 
enact  an  amendment  saying  no  action 
can  be  taken  upon  section  22  relating  to 
farm  programs  without  the  prior  ap¬ 
proval  of  Mr.  Clayton,  in  effect  we  have 
placed  the  farm  programs  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  to  an  extent  at  least,  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Clayton.  If  that  Is  not  true  I  do  not 
know  the  purpose  of  his  amendment. 
As  I  read  to  you  yesterday,  and  I  shall 


read  again,  the  following  line  which  Is  a 
part  of  section  22.  It  is  subsection  (d) 
of  section  22: 

Any  decision  of  the  President  as  to  facts 
under  this  section  shall  be  final. 

Therefore  unless  it  is  an  effort  to  put 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  in  charge  of 
the  farm  program  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  because  as  the  law  is 
today  before  any  import  fee  may  be  put 
on  any  agricultural  commodity,  it  must 
in  the  first  instance  have  the  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  I 
assume  that  there  is  sufficient  collabora¬ 
tion  between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  Under  Secretai-y  of  State 
to  have  a  uniform  program  as  to  interna¬ 
tional  negotiations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons  I 
must  earnestly  urge  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  submitted  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Case]. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  supplement  what 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  said  and 
carry  the  thought  just  a  little  bit  fur¬ 
ther.  The  Hope  amendment  proposes  to 
amend  section  22  principally  by  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  references  to  the  Wool  Act  of 
1947.  Along  comes  the  Cooley  amend¬ 
ment  which  does  not  propose  to  limit 
itself  to  the  Wool  Act  of  1947,  but  with  re¬ 
spect  to  everything  covered  by  section  22 
says  that  no  proclamation  under  this 
section  shall  be  enforced  in  contraven¬ 
tion  of  any  treaty  or  any  international 
agreement  that  the  United  States  is  or 
may  hereafter  become  a  party  to. 

All  that  the  Hope  amendment  does  is 
to  say  that  the  protection  afforded  by 
section  22  for  other  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  will  be  extended  to  wool.  The 
Cooley  amendment  says  that  in  all  its 
ramifications  section  22  shall  become 
subordinate  to  any  treaty  or  other  inter¬ 
national  agreement.  E>o  you  want  to 
establish  that  principle?  Do  you  want 
to  do  that  on  the  brief  debate  this 
amendment  has  had? 

I  submit  to  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  Cooley  proposal  to  sub¬ 
ject  all  commodity  programs  to  the  terms 
of  unknown  treaties  and  agreements 
raises  a  very  far-reaching  question.  I 
see  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  pres¬ 
ent,  who  was  worried  about  what  might 
happen  in  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bill  with  respect  to  section  22  funds.  He 
should  have  been  much  more  concerned 
with  what  the  Cooley  amendment  will 
do  to  all  programs  that  come  under  sec¬ 
tion  22  if  that  section  becomes  subordi¬ 
nate  to  any  treaty  or  international 
agreement.  The  all-inclusive  character 
of  the  Cooley  amendment  is  enough  to 
defeat  it. 

After  all,  this  matter  before  us  is  not 
as  complicated  as  it  might  soimd. 

First  of  all  the  issue  is  as  to  whether 
oi  not  you  want  to  handle  the  situation 
by  taking  money  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  seeks  to  let 
wool  stand  on  its  own  bottom.  Of 
course,  it  was  one  of  the  favorite  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  New  Deal  to  take  money  out 
of  the  Treasury.  If  you  think  that  wool 
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should  stand  on  Its  own  bottom  and  that 
you  should  not  try  to  handle  the  situa¬ 
tion  v.’ith  a  check  drawn  on  an  over¬ 
worked  Federal  Treasury,  you  ought  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

The  second  question  is  the  relationship 
of  the  proposal  to  trade. 

The  gentlewoman  from  California  and 
many  others  talk  about  the  inability  of 
this  country  to  have  export  trade  unless 
we  also  have  import  trade.  That  is  true, 
of  course.  Trade  is  a  two-way  street. 
But  that  is  also  true  here  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  wool  growers 
who,  by  the  statement  and  testimony  of 
the  Tariff  Commission,  lost  over  $1  a 
head  per  year  for  the  last  2  years  on 
sheep,  also  will  lose  their  ability  to  buy 
automobiles  and  refrigerators  and  Bos¬ 
ton-made  shoes  and  other  things  unless 
they  can  have  a  fair  return  on  their 
product. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HILL.  Right  along  that  line,  I 
have  one  county  in  my  district  in  which 
we,  a  few  years  ago,  checked  on  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  selling  trucks,  and  there  were 
.Tnore  possibilities  to  sell  trucks  in  Weld 
County,  Colo.,  than  in  half  a  dozen  coun¬ 
tries  in  South  America  that  year. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  gen¬ 
tleman’s  observation  is  very  much  in 
point.  The  best  market  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturer  is  the  home  market  of 
the  American  farmer.  Why  destroy  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  Chairman  recognizes  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Crawford!. 

[Mr.  CRAWFORD  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  to  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  HopeI. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  again  reported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  again  reported  the  Cooley 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Cooley)  there 
were — ayes  27,  noes  102. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  risk  of  repeating, 
and  because  of  the  limitation  of  time, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  had  no 
opportunity  to  respond  to  the  statemeiit 
I  made  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  should  like 
to  say  at  this  time  that  it  strikes  me  that 
Inserting  in  the  bill  the  language  “Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  the  Stabilization  Act  of 
1942,  as  amended,”  would  strengthen  the 


bill.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  fair  and 
candid.  I  stated  to  the  chairman  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  general  debate  that 
I  thought  the  language  of  the  bill  H.  R. 
1825  he  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  embraced  other  programs,  and 
I  suggested  that  the  language  amend¬ 
ing  section  22  (a)  and  (b)  might  be  in¬ 
cluded  here  in  connection  with  the  Wool 
Act  of  1947  in  his  substitute.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  stated  that  he  did  not  want  to 
open  up  this  bill  to  other  programs  be¬ 
cause  wool  was  entitled  to  relief,  and  I 
agreed,  because  he  said  that  matter  in 
H.  R.  1825  was  going  to  be  considered  by 
the  committee  later  on.  But  I  now  make 
this  statement  to  the  gentleman:  In 
view  of  the  threat  that  section  32  funds 
may  not  be  made  available  for  the  fiscal 
year  1948, 1  have  made  inquiry  and  I  am 
advised  by  competent  legal '  authority, 
happening  to  be  a  lawyer  myself,  and 
this  is  my  view,  that  while  export  sub¬ 
sidies  and  export  quotas  are  authorized 
by  other  acts,  in  fact  they  cannot  be  in¬ 
voked  until  first  of  all  there  is  a  program. 

I  am  further  advised  that  if  section  32 
funds  are  not  available  no  program  can 
be  invoked  or  inaugurated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  ^ind,  therefore,  there 
would  be  no  export  quota  or  export  sub¬ 
sidies  for  cotton,  corn,  or  wheat,  and 
similar  commodities. 

I  make  the  statement  now  that  favor¬ 
ing  as  I  do  relief  for  wool  inasmuch  as 
there  is  put  forward  in  this  bill  the  sub¬ 
stitute  that  you  have  proposed,  the  Wool 
Act  of  1947,  that  that  language  gives 
wool  a  preferred  status  for  2  years,  and 
even  if  section  32  funds  are  not  available 
wool  will  still  be  entitled  to  a  program 
whereas  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat  will  not 
have  a  program  unless  section  32  funds 
are  available. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Of  course,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  stated,  this  legislation,  so  far  as 
wool  is  concerned,  is  temporary.  We 
are  including  wool  under  the  provisions 
of  section  22  during  the  existence  of  the 
Wool  Act  of  1947,  which  will  expire  on 
December  31,  1948.  The  bill  if  it  be¬ 
comes  a  law  does  not  take  anything 
away  from  cotton,  wheat,  or  any  other 
commodity  but  leaves  them  just  the  way 
they  are. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  views  the 
gentleman  has  expressed  as  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  reconsidering  the  question  of 
including  some  amendments  such  as 
the  gentleman  has  suggested  in  section 
22  legislation.  I  feel  that  the  need  for 
that  consideration  is  imperative,  and  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  that  I  will 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  at  a  very  early 
date.  I  hope  at  that  time  we  can  work 
out  something  along  the  lines  of  the 
gentleman’s  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  appreciate 
that,  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  the 
meantime  if  section  32  fimds  are  v.dth- 
drawn  while  nothing  has  been  taken 
away  until  that  is  done,  if  they  are 
taken  away  something  will  be  done  to 
cotton,  to  corn,  and  to  wheat  that  is  not 
being  done  to  wool  because  we  have  put 


wool  beyond  section  32  in  the  pending 
biU. 

I  submit  to  the  gentleman,  and  I  re¬ 
spectfully  suggest  if  the  bill  passes  the 
House  and  it  goes  over  to  the  other  body 
that  the  gentlemen  should  very  care¬ 
fully  look  into  the  matter  in  conference 
as  to  the  acts  of  1938  and  1942  for  what¬ 
ever  my  views  may  be  worth  so  that  cot¬ 
ton,  corn,  wheat,  and  other  basic  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  will  at  least  have 
the  same  status  that  wool  has  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PACE.  The  point  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  makes  is  that  if  section  32  funds 
are  entirely  withdrawn,  all  other  com¬ 
modities  will  in  the  future  be  in  the  po¬ 
sition  that  wool  has  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Exactly  so. 
This  language  gives  wool  a  preferred 
status  for  2  years.  In  the  interest  of 
other  agricultural  commodities,  frankly 
I  cannot  see  why  these  two  acts  cannot 
be  inserted  as  I  have  suggested. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi]  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
two  additional  minutes  in  order  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Hope]  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOPE.  So  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  I  think  his  amendment  is 
sound  and  one  that  should  be  adopted, 
but  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  proper 
place  to  do  it.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
consider  it  at  this  particular  time.  I 
would  like  to  give  more  consideration  to 
it.  I  give  the  gentleman  all  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  I  possibly  can  that  it  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  will  be  carefully 
considered. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  As  well  as  in 
the  conference  on  this  bill  if  necessary? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Yes;  if  it  is  in  order  in 
the  conference  meetings. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  is  interested  in  protecting 
cotton,  wheat,  and  other  agricultural 
products.  An  amendment  to  your  sub¬ 
stitute  to  effectuate  and  clarify  your  sub¬ 
stitute  would  be  in  order  in  conference. 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
that  we  are  just  as  much  interested  in 
this  provision  in  the  wheat  country  as 
you  are  in  the  cotton  country  because 
we  are  probably  going  to  have  trouble 
with  wheat  before  we  are  going  to  have 
trouble  with  cotton. 

Mr.  WHIT'IINGTON.  Exactly  so,  and 
for  that  reason  I  submit  the  matter  to 
your  judgment  as  a  friend,  not  only  of 
cotton,  but  of  wheat,  corn,  and  other 
basic  agricultural  commodities,  and  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  before  this 
legislation  is  passed  the  language  ought 
to  be  clarified  so  as  to  at  least  put  other 
products  on  a  parity  with  wool. 
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Mr.  HOPE.  I  give  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  every  possible  assur¬ 
ance  that  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  shall  go  along 
with  the  gentleman,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  introduce  the  suggested  language  or 
acts  as  an  amendment  at  this  time.  I 
rely  upon  him  and  his  committee  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  growers  of  other  basic  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  in  the  committee  and 
in  conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Hope]  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment. 

The  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended 
by  the  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend¬ 
ed  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  6.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  may.  rmtil  December  31,  1948,  dispose 
of  wool  owned  by  it  without  regard  to  any 
restriction  imposed  upon  It  by  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  action  taken  by 
the  committee  this  afternoon  on  the 
Cooley  amendment  and  the  Hope  amend¬ 
ment,  there  was  considerable  debate.  I 
think  every  Member  who  listened  to  the 
debate  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
if  the  Cooley  amendment  was  defeated 
it  would  mean  practically  the  defeat  of 
the  policy  of  international  cooperation 
with  respect  to  expanding  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States.  The  action 
taken  this  afternoon  was  taken  under 
the  leadership  and  the  specific  direction 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  is  absolutely 
contrary  to  all  pronouncements  that  have 
heretofore  been  made  by  the  Republican 
leaders  in  the  country,  because  they  said 
they  favored  international  trade  co¬ 
operation.  They  said  they  wanted  only 
to  cut  tariffs  by  reciprocal  agreements. 
That  is  the  policy  as  announced  by  the 
Republicans  when  they  went  before  the 
country  in  their  platform  of  1944.  So  I 
want  the  country  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  action  this  afternoon  was  a 
backhanded  action  in  crippling  the  policy 
of  this  country  that  will  affect  for  years 
to  come  the  domestic  economy  of  this 
country  and  the  economy  of  the  entire 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  that  has 
jui’isdiction  of  the  subject  of  tariffs  and 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  is  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  this  House. 
That  committee  has  held  hearings  for 
more  than  2  months  on  this  subject,  but 
no  member  of  the  committee  made  any 
motion  or  offered  any  resolution  in  the 
committee  whereby  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  program  was  to  be  destroyed, 
^^y  did  they  not  offer  that?  Because 
they  did  not  want  to  go  before  the  coun¬ 
try  and  say,  “We  are  going  to  kill  this 
program.”  Because  their  pronounce¬ 
ments  have  always  been  that  they  are  in 
favor  of  expansion  of  foreign  trade.  The 
committee  that  has  had  jurisdiction  has 


been  afraid  to  tackle  it.  Then  they  come 
around  through  the  back  door  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  cut  the 
heart  out  of  that  program,  and  against 
the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  when  we  are 
sitting  around  the  table  at  Geneva  trying 
to  expand  our  trade  and  make  honest  bi¬ 
lateral  agreements  so  that  this  country 
can  go  forward  not  only  with  economic 
expansion  but  also  with  political  co¬ 
operation  with  all  the  countries  of  the 
world.  Everybody  knows  that  it  helps 
toward  permanent  peace  to  have  more 
trade.  I  charge  the  responsible  leader¬ 
ship  of  this  House  this  afternoon  with 
destroying  one  of  the  fundamental  poli¬ 
cies  that  both  parties  have  agreed  upon 
and  have  sold  the  American  public  on 
during  the  last  campaign,  during  the 
campaign  of  1944.  It  shows  that  Repub¬ 
licans  only  gave  lip-service  to  that  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  the  leaders  of 
the  Republican  Party,  when  they  make 
up  their  platform  for  the  1948  campaign 
to  keep  in  mind  what  happened  this  af¬ 
ternoon  and  not  write  some  weasel- 
worded  lip  service  to  the  policy  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  the  policy  of  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation.  Will  they  proclaim 
to  the  country,  as  they  did  in  their  1944 
campaign,  that  the  only  way  they  want 
tariffs  made  or  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  altered  is  by  agree¬ 
ment,  bilateral  agreements,  bilateral  re¬ 
ciprocal  agreements? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  going  to  be  an 
Issue  of  the  1948  campaign  if  this  meas¬ 
ure  is  passed  by  the  House  this  afternoon 
and  becomes  law.  It  will  have  a  tremen¬ 
dous  effect  on  the  economy  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  yield.  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  does  not  fa¬ 
vor  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram,  and  he  has  been  very  sincere  in  his 
opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  MASON.  I  agree  fully  with  the 
gentleman.  He  is  right  when  he  says 
this  will  be  one  of  the  main  issues  in  the 
1948  campaign. 

PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK  OF  MAT  26 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend¬ 
ment  and  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  an¬ 
nouncing  the  program  for  next  week.  I 
am  announcing  it  at  this  time,  because  a 
large  part  of  the  membership  is  here, 
whereas  if  I  waited  until  after  the  vote 
on  the  bill  there  might  not  be  so  many 
Members  present. 

Monday,  we  will  have  consideration  of 
matters  from  the  District  Committee, 
and  after  that  we  will  begin  debate  on 
the  Agriculture  appropriation  bill. 

Tuesday,  consideration  of  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  appropriation  bill. 

Wednesday,  continuation  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  appropriation  bill  if  not  disposed 
of  on  Tuesday. 

Thursday  we  expect  to  call  up  House 
Resolution  178,  providing  for  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Of¬ 
fice  and  Civil  Service;  and  House  Reso¬ 
lution  166  providing  for  an  investigation 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  In  the 
matter  of  surplus  potatoes;  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  any  rules  that  may  be  in  order  next 


week  upon  determination  with  the  ml- 
liority  leader. 

Friday,  of  course,  is  Memorial  Day,  and 
we  shall  have  no  session  that  day,  it 
being  expected  that  we  will  adjourn 
from  Thursday  over  until  the  following 
Monday. 

(Mr.  McCORMACK,  Mr.  COOLEY,  Mr. 
LEMKE,  and  Mr.  GAVIN  asked  and  were 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  the 
remarks  they  made  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  this  afternoon.) 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  recall  vividly  the  emotional  ap¬ 
peals  by  the  proponents  of  free  trade 
made  in  urging  the  adoption  of  the  Trade 
Agreement  Act.  Nothing  was  said  by 
the  free-trade  advocates  in  urging  the 
adoption  of  the  act  that  their  real  and 
only  objective  was  eventually  to  reduce 
all  tariff  rates  to  a  minimum.  The  cry 
that  went  out  to  the  country  was  that 
only  by  means  of  trade  agreements  could 
exports  be  increased  and  world  peace  be 
assured.  This  appeal  to  the  large  ex¬ 
porters  and  to  the  anxious  fathers  and 
mothers  caused  many  to  yield  to  this 
bureaucratic  deception,  and  thus  support 
the  free-trade  and  peace  proposal.  The 
tragic  consequences  of  this  false  propa¬ 
ganda  presents  one  of  the  most  ghastly 
holocausts  in  our  history — Pearl  Harbor. 
Tire  subsequent  war  in  the  Pacific  can  be 
truthfully  charged  to  the  attempt  of  the 
State  Department  to  build  up  exports 
in  an  effort  to  justify  their  promise 
that  the  trade-agreement  legislation,  if 
adopted,  would  increase  exports.  When 
the  State  Department  failed  to  Increase 
exports  under  the  act  it  turned  in  des¬ 
peration  to  the  possibility  of  building  up 
exports  by  encouraging  the  export  of  war 
materials  to  Japan  and  Germany.  This 
did  not  make  for  the  promised  peace, 
but  it  did  prepare  Japan  and  Germany 
to  use  these  exports  against  our  fighting 
forces.  Thus  the  program  of  the  trade- 
agreement  advocates  left  a  trail  of  blood 
and  sorrow  across  this  land.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  exports  speak  for  themselves, 
and  the  consequences  that  followed  are 
known  in  almost  every  home  in  this  great 
land  of  ours.  I  insert  a  list  of  some  of 
the  exports  that  were  to  build  up  a  rec¬ 
ord  foT  the  State  Department  in  an  at¬ 
tempted  effort  to  justify  the  promises 
made  to  large  groups  in  return  for  their 
support  of  the  trade-agreement  program. 

During  the  period  from  1937  to  1940 
there  was  exported  to  Japan  from  this 
country  8,000,000  tons  of  scrap  iron,  steel, 
and  steel  scrap,  and  also  thousands  of 
tons  of  other  essential  war  materials. 
These  annual  shipments  of  war  materials 
to  Japan  were  so  large  and  of  such  a 
variety  and  character  that  they  could 
have  been  intended  for  no  other  purpose 
but  conversion  into  a  formidable  war 
machine  to  be  used  on  land,  and  sea,  and 
In  the  air. 

The-  very  year — 1937 — ^that  Japan 
opened  war  on  China  our  exports  of  scrap 
Iron  and  steel  amounted  to  2.081,037  tons, 
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or  enough  material  to  build  20  battleships 
of  45,000  tons  each,  200  submarines  of 
2,400  tons  each,  10  aircraft  carriers  at 
30,000  tons  each,  and  26  cruisers  at 
15,000  tons  each.  If  Japan  is  not  fully 
armed  for  a  long  war,  it  is  not  for  lack 
of  steel  and  other  products  that  go  into 
battleships,  submarines,  cruisers,  and 
airplanes,  because  the  materials  were 
abundantly  supplied  by  the  United 
States. 

We  have  mentioned  the  amount  ex¬ 
ported  to  Japan  in  1937,  and  what  its 
conversion  meant  in  building  up  her 
fighting  machine.  But  let  us  see  what 
happened  in  the  year  1938.  There  was 
exported  from  this  country  to  Japan  in 
1938  a  tonnage  of  scrap  iron  and  steel 
amounting  to  1,365,721  tons,  and  97,713 
tons  of  steel  ingots,  blooms,  and  so  forth. 
It  required  a  larger  tonnage  of  war  ma¬ 
terial  in  1939  to  appease  Japan,  for  there 
was  exported  from  the  United  States  to 
Japan  that  year  2,035,000  tons  of  scrap 
iron  and  steel,  and  also  144,000  tons  of 
steel  Ingots  and  blooms. 

The  shipments  were  less  in  1940,  but 
only  because  our  supply  of  scrap  iron 
was  being  depleted.  Yet,  as  the  result 
of  the  extraordinary  effort  made  by 
American  junk  dealers,  there  was  ship¬ 
ped  to  Japan  during  1940  scrap  iron  and 
steel  amounting  to  963,000  tons,  and  in 
addition  to  this  some  285,000  tons  of 
steel  ingots  and  blooms. 

While  this  export  program  toward 
Japan  exhausted  our  supply  of  material 
with  which  to  make  steel  for  our  own 
defense.  It  armed  her  to  strike  her 
dastardly  blow  at  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
shortage  of  scrap  iron  in  the  United 
States  became  so  critical  that  the  State 
Department  came  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  with  a  bill  to  remove 
the  duty  on  scrap  iron  imported  into  this 
country.  It  seems  that  we  have  had  to 
send  junkmen  to  Central  and  South 
America  and  to  the  islands  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  to  buy  scrap  Iron  to  replace  the 
scrap  iron  and  steel  we  shipped  to  Japan, 
and  the  removal  of  the  import  duty  was 
requested  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  these  foreign  purchases  of 
scrap  iron.  The  scrap  iron  and  steel 
that  was  shipped  from  the  United  States 
to  Japan  in  1940  would  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  build  520  United  States  sub¬ 
marines  of  2,400  tons  each,  a  fleet  that 
would  have  given  us  control  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Thus  the  policy  of  appeasement  em¬ 
ployed  by  this  administration,  has  proved 
to  be  ghastly  in  its  consequences;  for  it 
has  enabled  Japan  to  prepare  herself  to 
strike  her  treacherous  and  deadly  blow 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  It  has  enabled  her  to 
butcher  our  forces  in  Midway,  Bataan, 
and  Corregidor,  and  to  sink  our  ships. 

More  than  this,  the  policy  did  not 
stop  with  furnishing  Japan  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  build  her  navy,  her  air  force, 
and  her  tanks.  There  was  also  exported 
to  Japan  from  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1937  aircraft  and  parts  valued 
at  $2,483,946;  and  the  next  year,  1938, 
we  exported  to  Japan  aircraft  and  parts 
valued  at  $11,062,777;  In  1939  aircraft 
and  parts  valued  at  $3,306,000;  and  in 
1940  aircraft  and  parts  valued  at 
$933,000. 


During  these  same  years  we  also  ex¬ 
ported  to  Japan  petroleum  valued  at 
$219,856,062,  with  which  to  operate  her 
war  machine.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  this  vast  shipment  of  petroleum 
555,456  barrels  of  it  was  aviation  gaso¬ 
line,  which  was  supplied  in  1939.  The 
next  year,  1940,  we  shipped  to  Japan 
776,499  barrels  of  high-grade  aviation 
gasoline.  The  extent  to  which  the  ap¬ 
peasers  went  in  arming  Japan,  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  public  sentiment  and  of  congres¬ 
sional  protest,  is  disclosed  by  the  official 
figures  relating  to  the  shipment  of  cot- 
tion,  aviation  gasoline,  iron  and  steel 
scrap,  steel  ingots,  blooms,  tin  plate,  tin 
scrap,  refined  copper,  scrap  copper,  mo¬ 
tortrucks,  aircraft  and  parts,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  machine  tools. 

The  time  came  when  our  own  country 
was  so  short  of  war  material,  especially 
steel  scrap,  that  the  State  Department 
came  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  urging  a  reduction  in  tariff  rates 
in  order  to  import  scrap  iron  from  the 
Caribbean  islands.  Central  America,  and 
South  America  to  make  up  for  the  8,000,- 
000  tons  of  scrap  iron  shortage  caused  by 
exports  of  this  essential  war  material  to 
Japan. 

One  contribution,  if  not  the  greatest 
contribution  in  a  material  way  to  our 
national  security,  is  our  protected  mar¬ 
ket.  It  has  been  responsible  for  estab¬ 
lishing  the  most  efficient  industrial. sys- 
“tem  in  the  world.  Furthermore,  our 
tariff  system  has  lifted  our  standard  of 
living,  created  opportunities  for  the  men 
and  women  in  every  walk  of  life,  and 
provided  other  manifold  blessings  which 
makes  this  land  of  America  the  envy  as 
well  as  the  hope  of  the  downtrodden  mil¬ 
lions  of  other  countries.  There  are  not 
enongh  ships  on  the  globe  to  convey  the 
persons  who  would,  if  they  could,  come 
to  this  country,  where  under  protection 
they  could  rise  from  serfdom  to  the 
stature  of  free  men  and  women. 

This  is  no  time  to  permit  a  group  of 
bureaucrats  from  the  State  Department 
to  enter  into  secret  agreements  secretly 
arrived  at  to  barter  away  the  security  of 
our  free-enterprise  system.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  delegating  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  any  segment  of  our  economy 
to  a  group  of  free-trade  bureaucrats. 
To  do  so  Is  to  betray  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  labor.  The  fact  that  S.  814, 
an  act  to  provide  support  for  wool  in 
order  to  save  g,n  agricultural  Industry 
essential  to  our  economy  and  our  na¬ 
tional  security  from  destruction  by 
threatened  imports  of  foreign  wool  is  fair 
notice  of  the  danger  which  the  future 
holds  for  the  farmers,  unless  they  are 
protected.  Why  this  hysteria  on  the 
part  of  Secretary  William  Clayton  be¬ 
cause  Congress  is  taking  action  to  save 
an  Industry  from  ruin?  Is  he  here  to 
protect  Great  Britain  in  her  effort  to 
ship  wool  into  our  market,  when  our 
market  is  already  glutted  with  400,000,- 
000  pounds  of  wool?  For  whom  is  Secre¬ 
tary  Clayton  speaking,  surely  not  for  this 
country  when  he  opposes  Congress  in  its 
endeavor  to  save  our  own  agricultural 
economy, 

I  shall  at  this  point  quote  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Clayton  about  a  month  ago 
In  Geneva.  It  Is  difficult  to  reconcile  some 


of  the  statements  attributed  to  him  on 
the  floor  today  with  these  two  statements 
from  the  newspapers: 

QUOTE  I 

It  is  already  clear  that  the  Geneva  meeting 
Is  going  to  produce,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  American  delegates  and  the  American 
people,  several  delicate  problems.  One  of 
these  Involves  the  granting  of  tariff  conces¬ 
sions  immediately  by  this  country  in  return 
for  promises  on  the  part  of  other  signatories 
of  future  concessions.  The  United  States,  as 
It  happens,  is  the  only  major  industrial  na¬ 
tion  that  is  currently  exporting  more  than  it 
imports.  Most  nations  consider  themselves 
too  weak  to  give  up  their  trade  restrictions  at 
the  '  present  time.  American  concessions 
would  take  the  form  of  early  reductions  in 
tariffs  on  imported  agricultural  and  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  Other  countries,  In  return, 
would  be  expected  to  agree  to  lower  their 
own  trade  barriers  correspondingly  as  soon 
as  their  external  trade  reached  something 
approximating  a  state  of  balance.  (Source: 
New  York  Times,  May  19,  1947,  the  Geneva 
Trade  Conference.) 

QUOTE  n 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  our  customs  barriers 
If  our  imports  only  represent  half  of  our  ex¬ 
ports.  It  is  because  foreign  producers  are 
not  yet  up  to  increasing  their  deliveries. 
(Source:  Journal  de  Geneve,  Switzerland, 
April  18,  1947.) 

I  do  not  propose  to  turn  against  the 
farmers,  who  in  cultivating  the  soil,  have 
struggled  against  the  tide  of  the  unwise 
free  trade  policy  pursued  by  the  political 
group  fighting  for  the  trade  agreement 
program  by  which  they  hope  to  achieve 
their  low-tariff  objective.  I  believe  in 
supporting  by  proper  legislation,  the  liv¬ 
ing  standards  that  have  lifted  us  above 
the  world  level. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  own  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  American  wool  growers  must  be 
protected.  American  wool  cannot  com¬ 
pete  in  a  free  market  against  foreign 
wool.  Most  important  is  the  disparity 
In  wage  levels  between  the  United  States 
and  other  wool-producing  countries. 
The  climatic  and  range  conditions  are 
reasons  for  a  higher  cost.  Production 
of  food  and  fiber  through  sheep  is  for 
the  benefit  and  happiness  of  humanity. 

Prior  to,  during,  and  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  II  foreign  wool 
under  tariff  rates  provided  by  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  has  been  imported  into  the 
United  States  by  tremendous  volumes 
and  at  approximately  15  to  20  percent 
lower  prices  than  the  protected  price 
which  the  producer  received  under  the^ 
purchase  program  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  substantial  accumulation  of  domes¬ 
tic  wools. 

Importations  of  apparel  wool,  less 
wool  reexported,  has  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  from  13,343,000  pounds  in  1932  to 
a  peak  of  819,253,000  pounds  in  1946. 
The  consumption  of;  foreign  wool  has 
likewise  increased  from  a  ratio  of  5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  consumption  in  1932  to 
a  peak  of  80  percent  in  1946,  It  is 
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apparent  from  these  facts  that  there  Is 
need  for  a  program. 

While  a  foreign  product  has  been  en¬ 
couraged  in  the  volume  above  indicated, 
wool  production  and  sheep  numbers 
have  continued  to  decline  from  a  total 
production  of  shorn  wool  in  1932  of  in 
excess  of  350,000.000  pounds  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  production  in  1946  of  less  than 
300,000,000  pounds. 

The  producing  countries  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  have  formed 
a  joint  control  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
present  surplus  of  wool.  Thus,  unless 
some  long-term  protective  marketing 
program  is  established  in  the  United 
States,  the  domestic  wool  producer  will 
be  forced  to  compete  with  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  her  wool- 
producing  countries.  Such  competition 
would  be  extremely  embarassing  to  the 
producer  of  wool  in  the  United  States. 

The  wool  growing  industry  of  the 
State  of  Utah  is  the  most  important  di¬ 
vision  of  agriculture  and  a  necessary  en¬ 
terprise  in  the  utilization  of  the  acreage 
within  the  borders  of  the  State. 

In  Utah  most  of  the  land  is  suited  for 
grazing.  In  fact  87  percent  of  the  area 
is  used  for  this  purpose.  Mountain, 
forest,  and  desert  lands  are  all  used  for 
grazing.  The  limited  cultivated  crops 
are  offset  by  the  extensive  sheep  and 
livestock  industry  made  possible  by  the 
large  grazing  area  throughout  the  State. 

Agriculture  has  more  persons  gainfully 
employed  than  any  other  Industry.  The 
State  of  Utah  is  second  in  America  In  the 
production  of  Rambouillet  sheep,  fifth  in 
the  production  of  wool,  and  seventh  in 
the  value  of  sheep  and  lambs. 

Utah  contains  about  52,597,760  acres  of 
land.  There  is  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
area  of  the  State  under  irrigation  and 
less  than  1  percent  in  dry  farms.  The 
total  potential  acreage  subject  to  culti¬ 
vation  and  irrigation  is  less  than  5  per¬ 
cent.  In  other  words,  95  percent  of  the 
State  of  Utah  must  be  and  is  used  pri¬ 
marily  for  livestock. 

The  United  States  Census  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  latest  figures  available,  1935, 
sheep  on  farms  and  ranges,  lists,  6,417 
farms  with  2,452,196  head  of  sheep.  With 
an  average  of  four  persons  to  the  farm  a 
total  population  of  25,668  derive  all  or 
part  of  their  livelihood  from  wool  grow¬ 
ing.  You  can  therefore  understand  its 
importance  to  the  State. 

The  prewar  wool  growing  industry  of 
Utah  passed  through  a  period  during 
which  there  was  little  or  no  profit.  A 
study  of  wool  growers  outfits  which  sur¬ 
vived  and  are  therefor  what  might  be 
termed  the  successful  operators,  doing 
business  in  the  section  v/here  supple¬ 
mental  feed  generally  is  not  required, 
shows  that  at  the  beginning  of  1932  their 
average  loan  basis  was  $3.87,  and  that 
the  average  loan  basis  of  these  same  out¬ 
fits  in  1936  was  $4.38,  Indicating  that  51 
cents  per  head  of  their  capital  had  been 
absorbed  in  losses.  This  does  not  in¬ 
clude  supplemental  feed  loans.  The 
same  outfits  had  an  average  cost  of  op¬ 
eration,  not  including  replacements  or 
any  return  on  their  Investment,  of  $2,88, 
whereas  the  average  annual  gross  pro¬ 
ceeds  was  $2.84,  an  average  annual  loss 
during  the  4-year  period  of  4  cents  per 
head.  It  is  apparent  from  these  studies 


that  a  satisfactory  wool  market  must  be 
had  for  the  product  and  that  no  conces¬ 
sion  can  be  allowed  in  the  price  of  wool. 

Evidence  that  the  wool  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  could  not,  neither 
would  they  consume  the  domestic  clip  if 
concessions  were  made  in  the  1930  tariff 
on  wool  articles,  is  revealed  in  the  im¬ 
portations  of  manufactured  goods  con¬ 
taining  all  or  part  wool.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  and  has  been  importing  into 
the  United  States  articles  manufacture.d 
in  whole  or  part  of  wool  under  the  tariff 
provisions  of  1930,  Indicating  that  even 
the  present  tariff  provisions  are  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  protect  the  American  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  as  indicated  before  with  the 
American  manufacturer  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  we  would  have  no  market  to  absorb 
the  domestic  clip.  With  a  limited  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  domestic  wool  production,  the 
wool  Industry  would  decline  rapidly.  In 
case  of  another  war  it  would  be  difficult 
to  secure  wool  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense.  This  has  been  the  experience 
of  every  country  that  has  been  deficient 
in  its  wool  production. 

It  is  therefore  very  evident  that  the 
wool  Industry,  as  well  as  the  woolen  man¬ 
ufacturing  industry,  should  receive  suf¬ 
ficient  protection  so  that  they  may  con¬ 
tinue  as  thriving  industries. 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  leading  authorities  in  Congress  on 
the  wool  problem,  now  under  discussion, 
is  the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Hill,  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Mr.  Hill 
comes  from  »  section  of  the  country 
which  is  vitally  interested  in  the  passage 
of  the  wool  bill  In  the  form  recommended 
by  the  committee. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Hill  outlining  the  problem  confront¬ 
ing  the  wool  Industry  and  recommend¬ 
ing  a  program  of  action  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  Under  leave  granted  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
Mr.  Hill’s  letter  in  full: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  21,  1947. 
Hon.  George  W.  Gillie, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Colleague:  I  will  appreciate  it 
deeply  If  you  will  take  a  few  moments  to 
review  the  wool  bill.  Tliis  is  the  situation 
in  a  nutshell. 

Livestock  is  the  basic  industry  of  the  West. 
The  sheep  Industry  Is  Important  in  many 
States,  but  in  Texas  and  in  the  12  Western 
States  it  is  of  vital  Importance.  Grass  is 
the  main  crop  harvested  from  90  percent  of 
the  West’s  800,000,000  acres.  Tliirty  million 
head  of  sheep  are  presently  grazing  on  the 
western  ranges  and  daily  gathering  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  soil  and  processing  them  for 
utilization.  Tlie  economy  of  200  counties 
in  the  West  can  be  maintained  only  by  a 
stable  and  prosperous  livestock  industry. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
show  that  the  stock  sheep  population  of  this 
country  has  dropped  from  49,807,000  in  1942 
to  32,542,000  head  today.  This  represents  a 
reduction  of  86  percent.  Our  sheep  popula¬ 
tion  is  the  lowest  in  60  years. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  the  production  of  wool  has  dropped 
from  469,073,000  pounds  in  1942  to  300,000,- 
000  pounds  today,  and  that  is  a  reduction  of 
36  percent. 

The  main  reason  for  the  decline  in  sheep 
population  is  due  to  the  low  price  of  wool. 

In  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  the  sheep 
population  was  reduced  from  701,000 
to  452,000.  A  two  and  one-half  million 
industry  was  reduced  to  a  one  and  one- 
half  million  dollar  industry. 

A  report  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  after  an  extended  study  of  the  sheep 
industry  shows  that  the  wool  growers  of  this 
country  lost  9^4  cents  on  every  pound  of 
wool  produced  in  1946  and  a  somewhat  higher 
figure  in  the  two  preceding  years.  The  re¬ 
port  further  shows  that  the  wool  growers 
sustained  a  loss  of  $1.18  per  head  of  sheep 
in  1946  and  a  somewhat  higher  figure  for 
the  two  preceding  years. 

These  statements  are  significant  in  the 
light  of  the  finding  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Munitions  Board  that  wool  is  a  strategic  and 
critical  material  necessary  for  the  security 
of  the  Nation. 

The  day  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  United 
States  froze  the  price  of  domestic  wool  at 
the  OPA  ceiling  price.  The  price  has  re¬ 
mained  the  same  during  the  war  or  to  the 
present  time  and  there  will  be  no  increase 
under  the  bill. 

While  the  price  of  domestic  wool  has  re¬ 
mained  fixed  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  date,  it 
is  true  that  from  September  15,  1941,  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  wool  prices  Increased  13.2  per¬ 
cent.  Accordingly,  since  September  15,  1941, 
to  September  15,  1946,  wool  prices  increased 
13.2  percent,  but  24  principal  agricultural 
commodities  Increased  an  average  of  91  per¬ 
cent  during  that  same  period.  It  has  been 
contended  that  wool  is  selling  at  an  all-time 
high.  But  the  facts  show  that  the  1946 
Boston  price  of  fine-combing  wool  was  34 
percent  less  than  the  1920  price,  18  percent 
less  than  the  price  in  1923  and  1924  and  8 
percent  less  than  the  average  price  from 
1922  to  1928,  inclusive.  Most  of  the  west¬ 
ern  wools  are  fine -combing  wool.  This  fact 
is  significant  in' the  light  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission’s  study,  which  shows  that  the  op¬ 
erating  expenses  of  the  sheep  Industry  have 
Increased  66  percent  from  1941  to  1946. 

Great  Britain,  with  her  dominions,  pro¬ 
duces  most  of  the  world’s  supply  of  wool.  At 
the  war’s  end,  faced  with  a  tremendous 
stock  pile  of  wool,  they  formed  the  Joint  or¬ 
ganization  (JO)  in  order  to  protect  their 
wool  Industry  by  an  orderly  liquidation  of 
their  stock  pile  of  over  2,000,000,000  pounds. 
The  Joint  Organization  controls  85  percent 
of  the  world’s  apparel  wool  supply,  and  it 
has  the  power  to  lower  prices  at  will. 

During  1946  over  1,000,000,000  pounds  of 
W’ool  was  consumed  in  this  country.  More 
than  80  percent  of  it  was  foreign  wool.  Last 
year  819,253,000  pounds  of  foreign  wool  was 
Imported  into  this  country.  During  that 
year  and  as  of  today  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  a  stock  pile  of  around  450,- 
000,000  pounds  of  wool.  Foreign  producers 
dumped  their  products  on  the  American  mar¬ 
ket,  because  domestic  producers  are  wholly 
unable  to  compete  with  low-cost  producing 
countries.  TTie  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  prohibited  by  law  from  selling  at  less 
than  parity.  This  restriction  must  be  re¬ 
moved,  so  that  the  United  States  can  dis¬ 
pose  of  its  stock  pile  while  wool  consumption 
is  high. 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  the  United  States  paid 
transportation,  insurance  and  storage  on 
500,000,000  pounds  of  Austrian  wool  in  order 
to  assist  Great  Britain  in  having  a  supply 
available  in  this  country,  in  the  event  the 
sea  lines  to  Australia  were  cut  off.  Later  on, 
the  United  States  purchased  300,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  from  Great  Britain  and  it  was 
sold  on  the  American  market.  Because  of 
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this  situation,  and  In  order  to  stabilize  the 
domestic  sheep  Industry  the  Government  in¬ 
stituted  the  purchase  program  and  assured 
the  growers  that  the  program  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  for  2  years  after  the  termination  of 
hostilities. 

The  bill  reported  out  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  provides; 

1.  That  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
will  continue  Its  purchase  program  until  De¬ 
cember  31,  1948,  at  the  1946  price,  which, 
as  I  have  indicated,  has  not  changed  since 
Pearl  Harbor.  That  price  is  less  than  parity. 

2.  It  authorizes  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  to  sell  its  wool  at  competitive  prices 
with  foreign  wool.  This  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  dispose  of  its  stock  pile. 

3.  Amend  existing  law  by  adding  wool  to 
other  commodities  under  section  22  of  the 
AAA  act  and  thus  provide  that  if  Imports  of 
foreign  wool  tend  to  materially  Interfere  with 
the  wool  program,  the  President  may  require 
the  tariff  commission  to  make  a  study  and 
after  a  hearing  if  the  President  finds  such  to 
be  the  fact,  he  is  required  to  Impose  such 
fees  en  imports  as  may  be  necessary  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  situation. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  provisions  of  the 
wool  bill  are  sound  and  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  sale  of  the  Government  stock  pile  and 
in  order  to  protect  the  American  sheep  in¬ 
dustry  from  further  liquidation.  The  bill 
will  come  up  tomorrow  and  if  you  can  give 
us  a  lift  it  will  be  appreciated. 

Yours  very  truly, 

WILLIAM  S.  HILL, 

Member  of  Congress, 
Second  District,  Colorado. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemen  from  Min¬ 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Committee.  His  remarks  will 
appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN..  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  VURSELL  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Hull]  may  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue 
here  seems  to  be  whether  or  not  we  shall 
sacrifice  the  great  sheep-raising  industry 
in  order  to  add  to  the  profits  of  world- 
trade  manipulators.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  such  sacrifice.  Our  farmers  did  a 
wonderful  job  toward  winning  the  war. 
Three  years  ago,  the  slogan  “Food  will 
win  the  war”  was  plastered  far  and  wide 
in  the  press  and  on  the  billboards.  Our 
farmers  responded  and  provided  both 
food  and  fiber,  and  also  furnished  mil¬ 
lions  of  men  to  the  armed  forces  and  to 
industry  to  make  victory  certain.  Now 
come  the  money  masters  in  world  trade 


making  their  demands  that  Congress 
shall  contribute  to  the  downfall  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  return  for  what  our  farmers 
accomplished.  Congress  should  act 
promptly  to  thwart  such  a  program. 

In  1942,  we  had  over  49,000,000  sheep 
producing  over  459,000,000  pounds  of 
wool.  Those  flocks  also  produced  bil¬ 
lions  of  pounds  of  wholesome  meats  an¬ 
nually  for  our  armed  forces  and  our  ci¬ 
vilian  population.  Under  ceiling  prices 
and  foreign  competition,  our  sheep  popu¬ 
lation  has  been  reduced  to  32,000,000 
head,  and  our  wool  production  to  less 
than  300,000,000  pounds.  Our  meat  sup¬ 
ply  has  been  reduced  in  like  ratio.  And 
the  end  is  not  yet.  With  wool  prices  be¬ 
low  cost  of  production  every  farmer  and 
ranchman  is  selling  his  wool  at  a  loss. 
But  for  the  CCC  and  its  purchases  of 
460,000,000  pounds,  the  losses  would  have 
been  so  great  that  every  sheep  raiser 
would  have  been  compelled  to  sell  his 
flocks  at  even  more  demoralizing  prices. 
Wool  growers  sustained  a  loss  of  $1.18 
per  head  in  1946. 

We  have  had  an  antimonopoly  law  in 
this  country  since  1890.  There  has  been 
a  lack  of  enforcement  which  occasions 
criticism,  but  the  law  stands  as  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  Congress  and  the  country.  Were 
any  combination  to  be  formed  in  our 
own  country  to  control  85  percent  of  any 
commodity  and  manipulate  prices  and 
markets,  it  would  be  subject  to  imme¬ 
diate  prosecution.  It  would  be  a  con¬ 
spiracy  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Tlie  war  had  not  ended  before  a  world 
cartel  was  organized  to  control  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  world’s  supply  of  wool.  It 
came  into  being  in  Britain,  which,  with 
its  dominions,  had  a  stock  pile  of  3,000,- 
000,000  pounds  of  wool.  It  is  known  as 
the  joint  organization.  It  has  the  power 
to  fix  wool  prices  at  will.  Whence  came 
the  money  for  its  enormous  capitali¬ 
zation  is  not  stated.  Whether  the  funds 
came  from  Britain  or  from  the  lavish 
grants  and  loans  made  by  Congress  to 
Britain,  funds  drawn  from  our  own  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury,  -is  not  easily  ascertainable. 

The  joint  organization’s  3,000,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  came  principally  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  all 
countries  in  which  wool  is  produced  at 
less  than  half  its  cost  on  our  own  farms 
and  Ranches.  They  are  countries  of  mild 
climate  and  cheaper  feed  and  pasture 
costs.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  can 
and  do  ship  their  wools  to  our  own  ports 
and  markets  at  less  cost  than  that  of  get¬ 
ting  our  wools  from  farm  to  market.  So 
great  is  the  difference  in  cost  of  wool 
production  at  home  and  in  these  foreign 
lands  that  Congress  fixed  a  tariff  rate  of 
34  cents  per  pound  on  wool  from  abroad. 

When  the  war  came  on,  our  country 
aided  Britain  and  its  dominions  in  stock 
piling  wool  from  the  countries  in  the 
Empire.  Now  the  joint  organization 
dominates  the  markets  abroad  and  is  in 
such  great  competition  with  our  own  pro¬ 
duction  that  in  1946  there  were  819,- 
000,000  pounds  of  wool  imported  mainly 
from  the  surplus  in  the  control  of  that 
organization.  That  wool  was  bought  at 
such  low  prices  that  the  joint  organi¬ 
zation  made  enormous  profits  even  when 
underselling  our  own  wool  for  our  own 
industries.  It  stands  to  make  hundreds 
of  millions  In  profits  on  its  stock  pile 


and  to  continue  such  profits  indefinitely 
in  the  future. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
holds  480,000,000  pounds  of  our  domestic 
wool  bought  from  our  sheep  farmers  at  a 
support  price.  It  is  held  in  warehouses 
at  large  expense  while  our  textile  mills 
continue  to  buy  and  use  the  cheaper  im¬ 
ported  wool.  Until  Congress  acts,  our 
warehouses  will  continue  to  house  the 
CCC  stock  pile,  and  the  joint  organi¬ 
zation  will  pile  up  the  wool  supplies  from 
the  southern  hemisphere  and  dominate 
our  own  as  well  as  all  other  wool  markets 
in  the  world. 

Thus,  our  farmers  and  ranchmen  are 
being  forced  out  of  business  by  a  foreign 
monopoly.  Whether  or  not  that  foreign 
monopoly  is  financed  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  by  our  own  Government  is  an  open 
question.  In  any  event,  a  foreign  cartel 
or  monopoly  which  could  not  be  organized 
nor  exist  in  our  own  land  because  of  our 
own  antitrust  statutes,  harbors  the  selfish 
interests  which  are  determined  to  ruin 
one  of  our  greatest  agricultural  resources. 
Home-made  monopolies  have  extorted 
billions  from  our  farmers  and  stock  rais¬ 
ers  in  spite  of  our  laws,  but  Congress 
should  not  tolerate  the  encroachment  of 
a  huge  foreign  monopoly  in  our  field.  It 
should  pass  this  bill,  and  then  draft  other 
legislation  to  protect  our  people  from 
a  form  of  aggression  as  dangerous  as  war 
to  our  own  well-being. 

The  success  and  huge  profits  of  the 
joint  organization  will  not  stop  at  the 
wool  markets.  Similar  gigantic  cartels 
are  in  process  of  organization  to  further 
control  world  markets  for  agricultural 
products.  A  large  part  of  the  surplus 
dairy  products  of  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  are  alleged  to  be  under  contract  to 
a  British  cartel,  and  Denmark  and  Hol¬ 
land  are  said  to  be  fearful  that  their  dairy 
products  soon  may  fall  under  like  con¬ 
trols.  How  far  the  decline  in  prices  on 
butter  and  cheese  in  the  Middle  West 
may  be  due  to  such  manipulation  remains 
to  be  seen.  Monopolies  are  a  form  of 
gangsterism  which  thrives  on  darkness 
and  secrecy. 

A  large  vote  for  the  pending  bill  will  be 
notice  to  the  foreign  manipulators  that 
our  people  are  waking  up  to  the  dangers 
which  threaten  us  under  the  guise  of 
world  brotherhood  and  peace. 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

.The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
vote  for  this  bill.  I  voted  against  the 
original  reciprocal  trade  agreement, 
and  I  voted  against  every  extension  of 
that  act.  I  did  this  because  I  knew  that 
it  was  not  for  the  best  interest  of  our 
Nation. 

When  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
was  first  passed  in  1934  I  stated  that  it 
was  sponsored  by  the  international 
bankers — those  bankers  who  clip  cou¬ 
pons  from  foreign  bonds — and  the  inter¬ 
national  manufacturers.  These  two 
groups  are  interested  in  clipping  cou¬ 
pons  and  selling  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  to  foreign  nations.  This  at  the 
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expense  of  the  American  farmer  and  the 
American  laborer. 

These  internationalists — these  be¬ 
trayers  of  their  country  and  their  coun- 
ti'y’s  honor — are  more  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  the  “almighty”  dollar  than  they  are 
in  the  welfare  of  their  own  people — their 
Nation.  I  came  to  this  conclusion  in 
1934  because  of  the  lobbying  of  this 
international  group. 

That  group  has  made  some  converts. 
It  has  converted  to  its  cause  some  of  our 
globetrotters.  I  can  assure  you  that 
these  converts  do  not  represent  the 
farmers  but  do  represent  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  They  are  used  by  that  De¬ 
partment  in  its  horse  trading  with  for¬ 
eign  nations — in  selling  America  short. 

I  know  that  I  represent  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  farmers  and  la¬ 
borers  of  this  Nation  when  I  state  that 
I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill.  Why  should 
we  make  agriculture  and  labor  the  goat? 
Are  not  our  farmers  to  be  preferred  to 
the  land  barons  of  Australia,  Latin 
America,  and  other  natioiis?  Are  not 
our  laboring  people  to  be  preferred  to 
the  peon  of  Latin  America  or  other  na¬ 
tions?  Are  not  our  people  as  a  whole  to 
be  preferred  to  a  few  international 
bankers  and  manufacturers? 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  iso¬ 
lationism  and  isolationists.  The  truth 
is  that  these  words  are  used  by  the  in¬ 
ternationalists  and  globetrotters  to 
either  conceal  their  own  ignorance,  or  to 
remove  suspicion  that  they  are  repre¬ 
senting  other  interests  than  that  of 
America.  ' 

We  never  were  an  isolated  nation.  We 
always  chased  ^the  almighty  dollar  on 
every  ocean  and  on  every  sea  and  in 
every  land.  On  many  occasions  we  med¬ 
dled  in  affairs  that  were  not  ours.  We 
were  always  a  nation  of  the  world — al¬ 
ways  interested  in  all  nations. 

Now  we  are  told  that  we  must  become 
the  guardian  of  the  world,  that  we  must 
surrender  the  substance  of  our  Nation 
that  belongs  to  unborn  generations. 
This  in  the  name  of  peace  and  Chris¬ 
tianity.  When  did  it  ever  become  nec¬ 
essary  for  this  Nation  to  buy  or  bribe 
other  nations?  Such  a  doctrine  is  not 
only  lunacy,  but  an  insult  to  our  intel¬ 
ligence  and  our  dignity.  We  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  get  our  wisdom  teeth  in  our 
dealings  with  Russia. 

I  am  not  impressed  with  the  argunoent 
that  we  must  destroy  ourselves  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  reciprocal-trade 
agreement.  I  am  confident  that  that 
agreement  is  void.  A  trade  agreement  is 
a  treaty,  and  any  attempt  to  deprive  the 
Senate  of  the  power  to  advise  and  con¬ 
sent  to  such  an  agreement  is  in  violation 
of  the  plain,  English  language  of  the 
Constitution.  I  expect  to  test  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  that  act  when  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  is  unpacked. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  develop  our 
own  trade.  Let  us  buy  American.  A 
vote  against  this  amendment  is  a  vote  for 
Australian,  Latin-American,  and  other 
nations’  wool.  A  vote  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  for  this  bill  is  a  vote  for  Amer- 
Jca— a  vote  for  the  American  producer. 
This  issue  will  be  drawn  more  clearly  as 
time  goes  on. 

Let  us  remember  that  94  percent  of 
our  trade  is  with  ourselves.  Our  bound¬ 
ary  line  to  this  94  percent  is  the  Atlantic 


on  the  east,  the  Pacific  on  the  west,  the 
Canadian  boundary  on  the  north,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Mexico  on  the 
south.  Out  of  the  6  percent  of  foreign 
trade,  between  2  or  3  percent  consists 
of  trading  in  international  money  and 
credit — stock  and  bonds. 

Why  should  we  give  part  of  our  do¬ 
mestic  agricultural  market  away  so  that 
the  International  banker  can  collect  on 
stock  and  bonds,  and  the  international 
manufacturer  sell  his  ware  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  American  farmer — at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayers? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Harness  of  Indiana,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  bill,  S.  814,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  214,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Fogarty)  there 
were — ayes  151,  noes  65. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de¬ 
mand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  bill  was  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  JENNINGS  asked  and  was  givei>-^ 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  the  r^ 
marks  he  made  in  the  Committee  of  Ae 
Whole  today  and  include  certain  *a- 
tistics.  / 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  EEM^KS 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asl^nani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
five  legislative  days  in  which  ^  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  jyst  passed, 
including  those  who  have  spgfKen  on  the 
bill.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the^ objection  to 
the  request  of  the  geatleman  from 
Kansas?  / 

There  was  no  objectt^. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ifilMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Si|feaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  thaw  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  may  have  permission  to 
sit  during  the  session  of  the  House  on 
Monday  next.  / 

The  SPEAK^.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of ^e  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  £o  objection. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE  APPRO- 
^lATION  BILL,  1948 

Mr.  D^KSEN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Ap^opriations,  reported  the  bill 
(H.  R.  JtbOI)  making  appropriations  for 
the  D^artment  of  Agriculture  for  the 
fiscalj^ear  ending  June  30,  1948,  and  for 
othrf  purposes  (Rept.  No.  450),  which 
way  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and, 
wifh  the  accompanying  papers,  referred 
W  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
me  State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  RAYBURN  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
noon  on  Monday  next. 


^ _ SSLWSm  _ 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York  asked  /nd  was 
given  permission  to  include  as  /  part  of 
his  remarks  certain  facts,  troles,  and 
figures.  / 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  /  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  extend  n^  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  includeyan  article  by 
Sumner  Welles.  I  am  informed  by  the 
Public  Printer  that  thiy'will  exceed  two 
pages  of  the  Record  an/ will  cost  $159.75, 
but  I  ask  that  it  by  printed  notwith¬ 
standing  that  fact.  / 

The  SPEAKER. /without  objection, 
notwithstanding  t/e  cost,  the  extension 
may  be  made.  / 

There  was  no  Objection. 

[The  matter  deferred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.  ]  / 

Mr.  WOOflfeuFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  /o  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  aiyn  include  a  newspaper  article 
and  newspaper  editorial. 

Mr.  ]^FPETT  asked  and  was  given 
permisaon  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appetiflix  of  the  Record  in  two  instances 
and  include  editorial  material. 

R$r.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
waa  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
and  include  an  editorial. 


.....The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  SABATH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  and  include  certain  telegrams  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  president  of  the  stock 
exchange  and  his  reply  thereto,  and 
other  letters  and  correspondence  in  con¬ 
nection  with  short  selling. 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  was  granted  to  Mr.  Worley  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Rayburn)  ,  indefinite¬ 
ly,  on  account  of  death  in  the  family. 

WILLIAM  THOMPSON  SANSOM 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  request; 

Mat  23,  1947. 

Mr.  Kilday  requests,  pursuant  to  rule 
XXXVIII,  leave  to  withdraw  from  the  files 
of  the  House  papers  in  the  case  of  H.  R.  1549, 
for  the  relief  of  William  Thompson  Sansom, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  no  adverse  report 
having  been  filed  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  request  is  granted. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Hoine  committee  reported  rule  waiving  points  of  order  oi^gricultural  ap¬ 
propriation  Lil^^  Rep.  GanLle  introduced  Lill  to  end  sugar  ratiomng  for  hone  con¬ 
sumption,  House  cSmciit "tee  reported  hill  continuing  retirement  hanefits  for  separated 
employees.  Senate^^nferees  appointed  on  wool  hill.  Senate  o^nittee  reported  hill 
to  regulate  marketin^^f  insecticides,  rodent icides ,  vreed  koj^ers,  etc.  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  reported  Treasur^Post  Office  appropriation  hill, 

HOUSE 

1,.  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATlSlN  BILL-  The  House  Comraittif'e  made  a  general  reduction 
in  the  Budget  estimate  f^c  LAND  UTILIZ-ivTION  PROj^CTS  of  $l,b60,000  instead  of 
eliminating  increases  for  deconstruction  and  up^air  of  dams  and  spillways 
as  reported  in  Digest  9^»  Rules  G^lmmittee  reported  without  amendment 

H*  Res.  218,  which  provides  ”xl^t  during  tj^  consideration  of  the  hill  (H,  R. 
360l)making  appropriations  for  vbe  Depa:^(lnent  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June,30»  1948,  and  fo^Wothoir  purposes,  all  points  of  order  against 
the  hill  or  any  provisions  containe^^)fcnerein  are  hereby  waived’’  (H,  Rept.  463) 
(pp.  5954,  5963).  The  DaiCty-  Digest  s^^his  hill  will  he  -considered  1 0 day (p.  11295). 

2.  CIYIL-SERTICE  RETIREilENT,  The  P^t  OffieXand  Civil  Service  Committee  reported 
without  amendment  H,  R,  35T1»  /^^ch  exten^kuntil  June  30»  1942,  the. period 
during  ■vdiich  annuities  are  n^^vided  for  sep^^ted  employees  at  least  55  years 
of  age  and  who  have  servedy^  least  25  years  Rept®  46l)(p.  59^3)* 

3.  HOUSING,  Received  from  jttie  Hawaii  Legislature  a  mVporial  favoring  S.  866,  the 
Taf t-Wagner-Ellender  hfousing  hill  (p.  59^4), 


SENATE 


4.  WOOL,  Sens.  Aiken,  Bushfield,  Yoiing,  Thomas  (Okla.),  and  Ellender  were  appointed 
conferees  on  S.  8l4,  the  wool  price-support  hill  (pp.  5922-9) •  The  amendments 
agreed  to  in  the  House  are  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  on  the  pages 
noted  above.  House  conferees  not  yet  appointed. 


5.  ICARKETIiIg.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  ^-/ithout  \mehdment 

H,R^^237'»  regulate  the  marketing  of  insecticides,,  rodenticides,  w^d  killers, 

p^ft-control  devices,  etc.  (S.Rept,  199)  (p«  5926), 

6.  >^ASURY-POST  OFFICE  APPROPRIATION  DILL,  1948.  The  Appropriations  Committ^re^ 
ported  with  amendments  this  hill,  H,R«  2436  (S.Rept,  20l)  (p#  5926) « 

7.  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES.  The  Public  Lands  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S.126^ 


-  2  ^ 


to.  esta'blish"  a  Boat’d  o'h  G e<Jsr a Karnes-,  on- which' "the  Department  would  he  rej 
resented,  to  .function,  cohiici/ihtlijp.  With:  thfe  . Secretary:  of  Interior  in 


standardi: 


ing  geographic  names  for  the  .ppi%o.s.e  of -el  3,mii;ating  ..  duplication  in  the  Fed^f^l 
'“-G^overnment  (SoRept»  26'5)  ‘Ipo ’pS^b)  ’  '  .  ^ 


S,  .HIG-^AYS.  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported  without  ameii(3jfl'eh:t--H.R,  1^4h'tb 
V  "  prr-^ri^e  that  funds  apportioned  to  States  under  the '  Federal  Aid  Highv/a^Act' of  ; 
1944  ^all  remain  available  for'2'years  after  the.]/  are  authorized  (^i^ept,  200) 
(p,  59^)“ 


9.,  .LAliDS..,  ,  .IJheS^ublic  "lands  .Committee  -r&por.ted^  without  amendmeAt.*S^^lS5>  to  author- 


, .  , ,  ,i?Q -the,  .Sea^tary  of  Interior,  .to  .di3p.oae -of  sand,  stone,  grav^,  -and.  timber  or 
,  ,o,t.he,r.  for.est^^oducts  o.n  .11  «Sb..  .public  lands  if  the  disposal- not  -othervase  ex- 
,  ,  pr.essly  .author^ed  by  law,,  .prohibited  by  law,  and  x^fould  noV^e  .detrimental  to’ 

.the.  public  inte^st .  ■  iiatlonal.for.aat  lands  x^/ould  no-t  •c-om^U'nder-„-this-.  jurisdic-, 
\\  ,t Ion,  And  .where.  laMs  hav.a  .been  .viithdrav/n  in  aid  of  a  fp^j^ion  -of  a  Federal  de¬ 
partment  or  agency\ther  than  the  Interior  Department  ^  of  a  State,  Territory, 
etc.- jdispo  sal  would  i^made  only  with  approval  of  suciy^Tederal  depar.tment  or 
■other  agency  ( S.Ilept.^04)  (p.  5926).  .  .  ^  '  ' 

'10.  FSRTILIZFRS.  Received  f rofe  the  Kansas  Farm  Burea-i^a  telegram  favoring  S,  1251, 

!  national  f ertilizer-bo\icy  bill  (p.  5926).  ^ 

11..  TAXATIOIT.  Continued  debate  oii^.R,  1,  the  individual  income  'tax-reduction  bill 

(pp**  5929-52) .  \ 


the 


12.  FAEJ-’I  LOANS.  The  Agriculture  and  F^estry'''’Committee\is  expected  to  act  on  May  *2S 
on  S„  925,  io  transfer  the  Land  Ha^  C^fenissioncr  loan  service  to  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  System  (p.  D294) . 


l'3.  ilOUSING.  Received  a  Hawaii  Legislq^t'ure  ^solution, -favoring  ,  S,  g66,  the  Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner  housing  bill  (p.  ;5925). 


B 


^I^LS 


INTRODWCEI 


l4.  GRAiTT  LANDS.  S.  134S,  by  Cordon.,  Oreg-. ,  t^^rovide  for  the' -addition  of, 

certain  revested  Oreg.  and  Calif,  railroad  grant^.ands  to  the  Silver  Creek 
recreational  demonstration. pro ject ,  Oreg. ■  To  Pub llSc  Lands  Committee.-  ■(p.5927.) 


15.  INFORI-FATION.  “  S.Con.Rps.  16,  by  Sen.  Hatch,  N.Mex.  ,  t^,establish  a  joint  com- 
,  raittee  to  investigate  Government  information  programs-.^o  Fo-reign  Helations„ 
Committee.  (p.  5927*)  Hemarks  of  author. 


l6.  SUGAR  RATIONING,  H.R,  36l2,  by  Rep.  Gamble,  N,Y.,  to  a,mendN(he  Sugar  Control 
Extension  Act  , bo  as  to  terminate  the  authority  to  allocate  oS^ra.tion  refined 
■1  :  sugar  among  users  for  home  consumption.  To  Banking- and  Cur re^y  ■Comm itte'e*  (p* 

5963.)  ‘  ■  •  4  ■■  „. .  '  ■;  ^  . 


ITSi-JS  IN  APPENDIX  - ..  ■ 


.Speech -  in  the ,, Hob.se -by -Rep.  Crai\rford,  Mich. , -opposing  recip.roca.1  trade 
...  agreeg.ents  v-rith  respect  to  ■v/gol  .^(-pp ,  A2606-7)- 


^ * "’'^J^AtIon,'"”  Sen,’  Sparlmanj^'AiaTj'^inserted  his  recent'  address'"  on  Federal  aiVi< 


education  (pp.  ■A26Q9-11). - 


RECLAI'IAT ION.  Sen,  Magnuson,  Kashi,  inserted  his  statement  before  the  A-pproprii 
.Commit tecci'orgii'^  .rostoration  ,..of  reclamation-  funds  ^in  the.'Lntcrj-or  Arir'PP.- 
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mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re¬ 
ferred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  IVES: 

S.  1336.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abbot  Low 
Moffat^  and 

S.  1337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hou  Chung 
Clray;  toVie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Sir.  GURNEY  (by  request) : 

8. 1388.  A  till  to  amend  the  Articles  for  the 
Government  of  the  Navy  to  impi'ove  the  ad¬ 
ministration  o^aval  Justice;  and 

S.  1339.  A  bin\o  amend  the  Armed  Forces 
Leave  Act  of  1945S^pproved  August  9,  1946 
(Public  Law  704,  79fb  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  60  Stat. 
963),  and  for  other  jmrposes;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Servic 

S.  1340.  A  bill  to  am^l^d  the  act  entitled 
“An  act  to  provide  additional  protection  for 
owners  of  patents  of  the  uSited  States,  and 
for  other  purposes,”  approvelWune  25,  1910, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  the  protart  the  United 
States  in  certain  patent  suits;  \}  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LUCAS: 

S.  1341.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Jtesigna- 
tion  of  the  United  States  Veterans’  Adaainis- 
tratlon  Hospital  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  as  the  .Mbert 
A.  Sprague  Veteran  Memorial  Hospital;  to\ie 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  1342.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  MrsN 
Edward  E.  Pauls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ECTON; 

S.  1343.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior , ..to  Issue  a  patent  in  fee  to 
William  Elliot  Towne;  and 

S.  1344.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  issue  a  patent  in  fee  to 
Mrs.  Ida  Towne  Barrett;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  CAIN: 

S.  1345.  A  bill  to  provide  revenue  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  and 

S.  1346.  A  bill  to  fix  and  regulate  the 
salaries  of  teachers,,  school  officers,  and 
other  employees,  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  1347.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Burks 
L.  Fielder;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORDON: 

8. 1348.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  certain  revested  Oregon  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  railroad  grant  lands  tq  the  Silver 
Creek  recreational  demonstration  project, 
in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  DWORSHAK: 

S.  1349.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kaorij 
(or  Richard)  Nimorl;  to  the  Committee 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  AIKEN: 

S.  1350.  A  bill  to  authorize  relief  £i  the 
Chief  Disbursing  Officer,  Division  fil  Dis¬ 
bursement,  Treasury  Department/ and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Commits  on  EjN 
penditures  in  the  Executive  Departments. 

By  Mr.  McCARRAN: 

S.  J.  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  proclaim  thq  month  of  June, 
1947,  as  “Remember  Disabled  Veterans 
Month”;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAPPER; 

S.  J.  Res.  121.  Jqfnt  resolution  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  PresidenV'of  the  United  States  to 
proclaim  the  fl/^t  day  of  each  year  as 
“Good  Neighbq^  Day,”  when  American  cit¬ 
izens  will  fo^s  their  attention  upon  set¬ 
ting  an  example  of  friendly  consideration 
for  others^ 'through  practice  of  the  Golden 
Rule;  a  Mting  occasion  to  establish  a  high 
standard  of  personal  conduct  for  all  the 
days  )£o  follow  and  point  the  way,  year 
by  year,  to  a  century  of  peace  from  each 
"G^od  Neighbor  Day”;  to  the  Committee 
the  Judiciary. 


CONTROL  OP  PISTOLS  AND  OTHER  DAN¬ 
GEROUS  WEAPONS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  COOPER  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  in¬ 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  493)  to  amend  section  4  of  the  act 
entitled  “An  act  to  control  the  possession, 
sale,  transfer,  and  use  of  pistols  and  other 
dangerous  weapons  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,”  approved  July  8,  1932  (sec.  22, 
3204  D.  C.  Code,  1940  edition) ,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
INFORMATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  other^ 
^ay  in  commenting  upon  the  prograr 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Voiceyof 
America  I  made  a  suggestion  tha^he 
Confess  should  have  additional  ^for- 
matiof^obtained  by  its  own  conyfittees. 

I  madeNhe  suggestion  in  the  Mpe  that 
the  memo’s  of  the  majority  MUty  would 
submit  a  ^solution.  It  h^  not  been 
done  to  my  knowledge.  H^ever,  I  have 
seen  that  the^ouse  Con^ittee  on  Ap- 
priations  throuKh  a  ^bcommittee  is 
planning  to  cond^t  ^ch  an  investiga¬ 
tion.  I  realize  thsyunportance  of  this 
matter  to  the  ApprjJpvjations  Committee, 
but  I  believe  a  ^estion  of  permanent 
policy  is  involVjTO  whic\  ought  to  have 
consideration >ny  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittee  of  tlye  Senate.  I  hilye  therefore 
drawn  suctr'a  resolution  and'^m  offering 
it  this  nyfning  with  the  requ^t  that  it 
be  refer/ed  to  the  Committee  om^oreign 
Relatums. 

I  ^id  the  other  day  that  there  w^^  no 
prjce  of  authorship  and  there  is  non«^  I 
unanimous  consent  to  submit  tl 
Concurrent  resolution  in  the  hope  it  will 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  that  the  committee  will 
take  such  action  and  make  such  changes 
as  may  be  appropriate  or  proper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  16),  was 
received  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  there  is 
hereby  established  a  Joint  congressional  com¬ 
mittee,  to  be  known  as  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Government  Information  Programs  (here¬ 
inafter  referred  to  as  the  Joint  committee), 
which  shall  be  composed  of  five  members  of 
the  Senate  (three  from  the  majority  party 
and  two  from  the  minority  party)  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  five  members  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  (three  from  the  majority  party  and 
two  from  the  minority  party)  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  Joint 
committee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the 
remaining  members  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  Joint  committee,  and  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  selection.  The  Joint  committee  shall 


select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  ’ 
among  its  members. 

Sec.  2.  The  Joint  committee  shall —  ^ 

(1)  make  a  full  and  complete  study’ and 
investigation  with  respect  to  the  rf'ature, 
manner  of  performance,  and  effect  or  ^11  ac¬ 
tivities  carried  out  by  the  State  Dj^partment 
or  any  other  agency  of  the  Gova/nment  for 
the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  peoples  of 
foreign  countries  with  the  Unjfted  States,  its 
people  and  their  activities,  and  the  policies 
and  objectives  of  its  Govei/^ment,  including, 
without  limitation: 

(a)  the  policies  ane^methods  employed, 
and  their  objectives; 

(b)  the  qualificati^s  of  all  personnel  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  such/<wtivities; 

y  (c)  whether  thj^osts  of  such  activities  are 
Justified; 

(d)  whethen^such  activities  are  a  proper 
function  of  aovernment  or  should  be  carried 
out  by  prij)6tely  owned  organizations,  with 
or  without  subsidies;  and 

(2)  re^rt  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Repres^tatives  at  the  earliest  practicable 
datCj/iot  later  than  January  15,  1948,  the  re¬ 
sult!  of  its  study  and  investigation  together 
v/dm  such  recommendations  as  to  necessary 

Bgislation  as  it  may  deem  desirable. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  joint  committee,  or  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and 
times  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad¬ 
journed  periods  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  to 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  ad¬ 
minister  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony, 
to  procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis¬ 
able.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services  to 
report  such  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess  of 
25  cents  per  hundred  words. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  is  empowered  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  and  clerical  and  steno¬ 
graphic  assistants  as  it  deems  necessary  and 
advisable,  but  the  compensation  so  fixed 
shall  not  exceed  the  compensation  prescribed 
under  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as 
amended,  for  comparable  duties. 

(c)  Tire  expenses  of  the  joint  committee 

shall  not  exceed  $  .  Disbursements  to 

pay  such  expenses  shall  be  made  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Senate  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  such  contingent  fund  to 
be  reimbursed  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  amount 
of  one-half  of  disbursements  so  made. 

MEETING  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  'WHITE.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
q{Jest,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Conwnittee  on  the  Judiciary  may  sit  dur¬ 
ing  wday’s  session  of  the  Senate. 

The'toESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  obje^^ion,  the  order  is  made. 

THE  MEANING  OF  LIBERTY  IN  INDUSTRY- 

LABOR  rN<ATIONS— ADDRESS  BY  SEN¬ 
ATOR  THOl^S  OF  UTAH 

[Mr.  THOMAS  Utah  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  priimd  in  the  Record  an  ad¬ 
dress  entitled  “The^Ieaning  of  Liberty  in 
Industry-Labor  RelatNms,”  delivered  by  him 
at  the  inaugural  prograta  honoring  Dr.  Ray¬ 
mond  Bernard  Allen  as  j^sident  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  'Washington,  at  Rattle,  on  May  22, 
1947,  which  appears  in  the  A|mendix.] 

ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVER^RY  OP  RAIS¬ 
ING  OP  AMERICAN  FLAG  INSnEW  MEX¬ 
ICO— ADDRESSES  BY  SENATOi^  CHAVEZ 

AND  HON.  JOSEPH  J.  LAWLER 

[Mr.  CHAVEZ  asked  and  obtained  ibeve  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  addresses  deliv¬ 
ered  by  him  and  Hon.  Joseph  J.  Lawler,  Thjrd 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  at  Santa  Re, 
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K.  Mex.,  on  October  16,  1946,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
raistirg  of  the  American  flag  In  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  which  appear  in  the  Ap- 
pendlA] 

INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIA- 

tion9v-statement  by  senator 

MAGNtfSON 

I  Mr.  MAGNtJSON  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  prlnted\ln  the  Record  a  Statement 
by  him  regarding  reclamation  and  western 
projects  before  the'^bcommlttee  of  the  Sen- 
at-!  Committee  on  Awropriatlons  considering 
Interior  Department  appropriations,  which 
appears  in  the  Appencft<^] 

ELIMINATION  OP  DIS^IMINATION  IN 
EMPLOYMEf 

[Mr.  CHAVEZ  asked  and  oWteined  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  q^stlons  and 
answers  prepared  by  him  reganUng  Senate 
bill  984,  having  to  do  with  elindlhation  of 
discrimination  in  employment,  \)\ich  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Appendix.] 

PROBLEMS  OP  EDUCATION — ADDRE^  BY 
SENATOR  SPARKMAN 

[Mr.  SPARKMAN  asked  and  obtained  lea-J 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on'' 
the  subject  of  education,  delivered  by  him  on 
March  27,  1947,  at  the  State  convention  of 
the  Alabama  Educational  Association,  at 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

SERMON  BY  VERY  REV.  IGNATIUS  SMITH 
DURING  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  WAR  DEAD 

[Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  sermon  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Very  Reverend  Ignatius  Smith, 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  ninth  annual  military  me¬ 
morial  mass,  held  in  the  Amphitheater  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Sunday,  May 
25,  1947,  ^hlch  appears  in  the  Appendix.], 

THE  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  OP  THE 
SENATE— ARTICLE  BY  GOULD  LINCOLN 
[Mr.  BYRD  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “The  Gavel  of  the  Senate  Is  in  Effi¬ 
cient  Hands,”  written  by  Gould  Lincoln,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Star  of  May 
25,  1947,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

SENATOR  LODGE’S  VIEWS  ON  POR- 
EIGN  POLICY— EDITORIAL  PROM  THE 
SPRINGPIELD  (MASS.)  UNION 
[Mr.  LODGE  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Senator  Lodge’s  Poreign  Policy,”  pub-y 
llshed  in  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Unlo^ 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

THE  INTER-AMERICAN  MILITARY  C^OP- 
ERA'nON  ACT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temple  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  followir^ message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  read,  and,  with^he  accom¬ 
panying  paper,  was  referrro  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Poreign  Rela^ns: 

To  the  Congress  of  th^Vnited  States: 

I  submit  herewitlji^for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Congyfess  a  bill  to  be  en¬ 
titled  “The  Inter-American  Military  Co¬ 
operation  Act’’ /authorizing  a  program 
of  iiiilitary  collaboration  with  other 
American  stjttes  including  the  training, 
organization,  and  equipment  of  the 
armed  forces  of  those  countries, 

I  submitted  a  similar  bill  to  the  Sev- 
enty-iil'nth  Congress  and  recommended 
at  that  time  that  the  Congress  give  the 
Ml  favorable  consideration  and  enact  it. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  reported  the 


bill  with  amendments  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  as  H,  R,  6326,  This 
present  draft  agrees  with  H,  R,  6326. 
World  developments  during  the  year  that 
has  passed  give  still  greater  importance 
to  this  legislation,  and  I  again  ask  the 
Congress  to  give  this  bill  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  and  enact  it. 

As  stated  in  my  message  to  the  Sev¬ 
enty-ninth  Congress,  our  Army  and  Navy 
have  maintained  cordial  relations  of  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  armed  forces  of  other 
American  Republics  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  good-neighbor  policy.  Under 
authorization  of' the  Congress,  military 
and  naval  training  missions  have  been 
sent  to  various  American  Republics. 
During  the  recent  war,  even  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  this  collaboration  was  intensive¬ 
ly  developed  on  the  basis  of  inter- 
American  undertakings  for  hemisphere 
defense.  Training  activities  were  ex¬ 
panded,  and  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act 
limited  amounts  of  military  and  naval 
equipment  were  made  available  to  the 
other  American  Republics  as  part  of  the 
hemisphere  defense  program.  Forces, 
from  two  of  the  American  republics  par^ 
pipated  in  combat  overseas,  and  oth^ 
jomed  in  the  defense  of  the  shores  imd 
sea\pf  the  Americas  at  a  time  whaithe 
dang^  of  invasion  of  our  continents  was 
all  toi^reat. 

The  American  Republics  hav^ assumed 
new  respm^ibilities,  for  thei^nutual  de¬ 
fense  and  ihir  the  mainten^ce  of  peace, 
in  the  Act  onChapultepe^nd  the  Char¬ 
ter  of  the  Unit^Nationy  The  close  col¬ 
laboration  of  American  Republics 
provided  for  in  tne  of  Chapultepec, 
the  proposed  treaV  to  be  based  upon 
that  act,  and  othejrbS^ic  inter-American 
documents,  ma^  it  raehly  desirable  to 
standardize  miJiRary  or^iization,  train¬ 
ing  methods,^nd  equipm^t  as  has  been 
recommenc^  by  the  Inter-%pierican  De¬ 
fense  Bom 

I  canynnd  no  better  way  fk  describe 
the  in^nt  and  purpose  of  this\ill  than 
to  reoeat  my  message  to  the  Confess  of 
Ma^6,  1946. 

Jnder  the  bill  transmitted  here\^h, 
ie  Army  and  Navy,  acting  in  conjum 
I'tion  with  the  Department  of  Stated, 
would  be  permitted  to  continue  in  the 
future  a  general  program  of  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  armed  forces  of  our  sister 
Republics  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the 
adoption  of  similar  technical  standards. 
Certain  additional  training  activities,  not 
covered  by  existing  legislation,  would  be 
permitted.  The  President  would  also  be 
authorized  to  transfer  military  and  naval 
equipment  to  the  governments  of  other 
American  states  by  sale  or  other  method. 

The  collaboration  authorized  by  the 
bill  could  be  extended  also  to  Canada, 
whose  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  in  matters  affecting  their  com¬ 
mon  defense  is  of  particular  importance. 

A  special  responsibility  for  leadership 
rests  upon  the  United  States  in  this 
matter  because  of  the  preponderant 
technical,  economic,  and  military  re¬ 
sources  of  this  country.  There  is  a  rea*, 
sonable  and  limited  purpose  for  which 
arms  and  military  equipment  can  right¬ 
fully  be  made  available  to  the  other; 
American  states.  This  Government  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  in  any  way  approve  of,- 
nor  will  it  participate  in,  the  indlscrimi-  i 


nate  or  unrestricted  distribution 
armaments,  which  would  only  cc 
tribute  to  a  useless  and  burden^me 
armaments  race.  It  does  not  desirp  that 
operations  under  this  bill  shall  r^e  un¬ 
necessarily  the  quantitative  yievel  of 
armament  in  the  American^epublics. 
To  this  end  the  bill  sonifies  that 
amounts  of  nonstandard  Material  shall 
be  sought  in  exchange  fqr  United  States 
equipment. 

It  is  my  intention  ^at  any  operations 
under  this  bill,  which  the  Congress  may 
authorize,  shall  in  every  way  con¬ 
sistent  with  the /wording  and  spirit  of 
the  United  Najrmns  Charter.  The  bill 
has  been  drayh  up  primarily  to  enable 
the  Americ^  nations  to  carry  out  their 
obligationyro  cooperate  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  inter-American  peace  and 
securitVunder  the  Charter  and  the  Act 
of  Clyjpultepec  which  is  intended  to  be 
supniranted  by  a  permanent  inter- 
African  treaty. 

'It  is  incumbent  upon  this  Govern- 
lent  to  see  that  military  developments 
in  which  we  have  a  part  are  guided  to¬ 
ward  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security  and  that  military  and  naval 
establishments  are  not  encouraged  be¬ 
yond  what  security  considerations  re¬ 
quire.  In  this  connection  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  operations  thereunder  are 
subject  to  any  international  agreement 
for  the  regulation  of  armaments  to 
which  the  United  States  may  become  a 
party.  In  addition,  provision  will  be 
made  for  continuing  coordination  of  the 
actual  operations  under  the  legislation 
with  developing  plans  and  policy  in  the 
field  of  armaments  regulation. 

In  executing  this  program  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  this  Government  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  sound  economic 
conditions  in  the  other  American  Repub¬ 
lics  which  will  contribute  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  living  standards  and  the 
advancement  of  social  and  cultural  wel¬ 
fare.  Such  conditions  are  a  prerequisite 
to  international  peace  and  security. 
Operations  under  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  will  be  conducted  with  full  and  con¬ 
stant  awareness  that  no  encouragement 
k,should  be  given  to  the  imposition  upon 
^her  people  of  any  useless  burden  of 
aWaments  which  would  handicap  the 
ec^omic  improvement  which  all  coun- 
trleyteo  strongly  desire.  The  execution 
of  thSkprogram  authorized  by  the  bill 
will  al;^  be  guided  by  a  determination 
to  guard'kgainst  placing  weapons  of  war 
in  the  han^  of  any  groups  who  may  use 
them  to  opp^e  the  peaceful  arid  demo¬ 
cratic  princi^s  to  which  the  United 
States  and  oth^American  nations  have 
so  often  subscribe 

In  entering  iri^  agreements  with 
other  American  stat^  for  the  provision 
of  training  and  equi<»pient  as  author¬ 
ized  by  the  bill,  the  ripi'poses  of  this 
program  will  be  made  clsar  to  each  of 
the  other  governments.  ^ 

Harry  Truman. 

trr*  -iHS-rWaKB  HOPSK.  Mm  2.1,^947, — - 

SUPPORT  FOR  ’WOOL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
814)  to  provide  support  for  wool,  and  for 
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other  purposes,  which  were,  on  page  1,  to 
strike  out  lines  4  to  10,  inclusive,  and 
insert : 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  shall  continue,  until  December  31, 
1948.  to  support  a  price  to  producers  of  wool 
in  the  continental  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  at  the  price  it  supported  wool  in  1946. 

On  page  2,  to  strike  out  lines  7  to  19, 
inclusive;  on  page  2,  line  20,  to  strike 
out  “Sec.  4”  and  insert  “Sec.  3”;  on  page 
2,  to  strike  out  lines  24  and  25;  and  on 
page  3,  to  strike  out  lines  1  to  9,  inclusive, 
and  insert: 

Sec.  4.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended  and  reenacted  (U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed., 
title  7,  sec.  624),  are  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(a)  Whenever  the  President  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  one  or  more  articles  are 
being,  or  are  practically  certain  to  be,  im¬ 
ported  Into  the  United  States  under  such 
conditions  and  in  sufficient  quantities  as  to 
render  or  tend  to  render  Ineffective  or  mate¬ 
rially  interfere  with  any  program  or  opera¬ 
tion  undertaken,  or  to  reduce  substantially 
the  amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the 
United  States  from  any  commodity  subject 
to  and  with  respect  to  which  any  program 
is  in  operation,  under  this  title  or  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  or  section  32,  Public  Law  No.  320, 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  approved  August 
24,  1935,  as  amended,  or  the  Wool  Act  of 
1947,  he  shall  cause  an  immediate  investi¬ 
gation  to  be  made  by  the  United  States  Tar¬ 
iff  Commission,  which  shall  give  precedence 
to  investigations  under  this  section  to  deter¬ 
mine  such  facts.  Such  Investigations  shall 
be  made  after  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  Interested  parties  and  shall 
be  conducted  subject  to  such  regulations  as 
the  President  shall  specify. 

“(b)  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation 
and  report  to  him  of  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  made  in  connection  therewith, 
the  President  finds  the  existence  of  such 
facts,  he  shall  by  proclamation  impose  such 
fees  on,  or  such  limitations  on  the  total 
quantities  of,  any  article  or  articles  which 
may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware¬ 
house,  for  consumption  as  he  finds  and  de¬ 
clares  shown  by  such  investigation  to  be 
necessary  to  prescribe  in  order  that  the  entry 
of  such  article  or  articles  will  not  render 
or  tend  to  render  ineffective  or  materially 
Interfere  with  any  program  or  operation  un¬ 
dertaken,  or  will  not  reduce  substantially 
the  amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the 
United  States  from  any  commodity  subject 
to  and  with  respect  to  which  any  program 
is  in  operation,  under  this  title  or  the  Soli 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended,  or  section  32,  Public  Law  No. 
320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  approved  Au¬ 
gust  24,  1935,  as  amended,  or  the  Wool  Act 
of  1947:  Provided,  That  no  limitation  shall 
be  imposed  on  the  total  quantity  of  any 
article  which  may  be  Imported  from  any 
country  which  reduces  such  permissible  total 
quantity  to  less  than  50  percent  of  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  quantity  of  such  article  which 
was  imported  from  such  country  during  the 
period  from  January  1,  1929,  to  December 
31,  1933,  both  dates  Inclusive:  And  provided 
further.  That  no  limitation  shall  be  im¬ 
posed  on  the  total  quantities  of  wool  or 
products  thereof  which  may  be  entered  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump¬ 
tion.” 

Sec.  5.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may,  until  December  31,  1948,  dispose  of  wool 
owned  by  it  without  regard  to  any  restric¬ 
tion  imposed  upon  it  by  law. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend¬ 


ments  of  the  House,  ask  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  appointed  Mr. 
Aiken,  Mr.  Bushfield,  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Ellender 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Of  IlfPtVTPUAL  IWCOTiTE-TAT 

'y  PAYMENTS 

le  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  tl^  bill  (H.  R.  1)  to  reduce  individual 
incomp-tax  payments. 

CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  WHITE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  ineld  to  me  to  make  a  point  of 
no  quorunr^ 

Mr.  MILL'telN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHIT]^  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESID^T  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
point  agreeableVo  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  inasmuch  as  the  time  taken  by 
the  roll  call  is  chargeable  to  both  sides? 
Mr.  GEORGE.  I^  agreeable  to  us. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.’ 

The  Chief  Clerk  called>the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  ans^red  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Baldwin 

Ball 

Barkley 

Brewster 

Bricker 

Bridges 

Brooks 

Buck 

Bushfield 

Butler 

Byrd 

Cain 

Capehart 

Capper 

Chavez 

Connally 

Cooper 

Cordon 

Donnell 

Downey 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Ecton 

Ellender 

Ferguson 

Flanders 

Pulbrlght 

George 

Green 

Gurney 


Hatch 

HawKes 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Hoey 

Holland 

Ives 

Jenner 

Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnston,  S.  C. 
Kem 
Kilgore 
Knowland 
Danger 
Lodge 
Lucas 
McCarran 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McGrath 
McMahon 
Magnuson 
Malone 
Martin 
Maybank 
Milllkln 
Moore 
Morse 
Murray 
Myers 


tonor 
OTDanlei 
O’Kfehoney 
Pepjkr 
Reed ' 
Reverdfcmb 
Roberts^,  Va. 
Robertso^  Wyo. 
Russell 
Saltonstall^ 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Stewart 
Taft 
Taylor 
Thomas.  OWia. 
Thomas,  l|tah 
Thye 
Tobey 
Tydingy 
Umstyd 
Vantynberg 
Wag/fer 
WaKlns 
W/erry 
,ite 
'iley 
llliams 
Wilson 
Young 


Mr.  WHERRY.  I  a/nounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wis^nsin  LMr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  aiyfounce  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisi^a  [Mr.  Overton]  is 
absent  by  leave  m  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  /irom  Tennessee.  [Mr. 
McKellar]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Nine¬ 
ty-two  EQnalovs  having  answered  to 
their  names/ a  quorum  is  present. 

REDUCTIOl/oP  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME-TAX 
PAYMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  ofyfiie  bill  (H.  R.  1)  to  reduce  Indi- 
viduaMncome-tax  payments. 

M^GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
30  ntoutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]. 

r.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  1 
^.'ould  like  very  much  in  the  present  ses- 
lion  of  Congress;  if  it  is  prudent  to  vote 


for  tax  reduction,  to  vote  for  a  paymenj 
on  the  national  debt,  and  for  such  finar 
cial  program  as  would  carry  out  thd^e 
two  very  desirable  objectives.  Wartjnie 
taxes  have  been  an  enormous  burden  A 
few  of  them  have  been  eliminated  :^ome 
of  them  have  been  modified:  bu/  even 
so,  the  people  of  the  Nation,  bom  those 
poorly  circumstanced  and  thos^ell-to- 
do,  are  still  carrying  a  tofmendous 
amount  of  the  burdens  whiclywar  made 
necessary. 

The  question  before  the  lunate  is :  Can 
we  do  these  things  now’  wi/i  that  degree 
of  certainty  which  woulimmpel  prudent 
men  to  take  the  necessay^  steps  to  carry 
these  objectives  into  aclfual  being?  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  I  want  ti^ay  now  that  while 
the  cuts  in  approppations  made  in  the 
House  and  those  maCe  in  the  Senate  have 
been  considerable/l  think  that  all  fair- 
minded  men  whgrwill  face  the  facts  will 
agree  that  they  have  been  very  much 
less  than  wha/  we  hoped  and  expected 
could  be  accomplished  when  we  voted  on 
the  separate^easures  providing  for  re¬ 
ductions  in  /ppropriations  of  $6,000,000,- 
000  and  ^,500,000,000,  adopted  by  the 
House  a^^  Senate,  respectively,  some 
time  a^ 

Mr.  Srefeident,  I  want  to  vote  for  tax 
reducpun  and  for  payment  on  the  na¬ 
tion^  debt  with  the  reasonable  knowl- 
edga4hat  14  months  from  now  when  the 
fisQRl  year  1948  d  aws  to  a  close,  I,  as 
on)l  Member  of  the  Senate,  shall  not  feel 
fat  I  have  overdone  it,  and  will  not 
[gain  be  confronted  with  another  deficit. 

For  17  years  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
I  have  Jived  under  administrations  that 
practiced  deficit  financing.  Some  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  served 
all  or  a  part  of  that  time  will  remember 
that  at  almost  every  session  of  the  Con- 
^gress  I  have  done  what  I  could,  both  by 
ipeech  on  the  floor  and  by  vote  in  the 
ppropriations  Committee,  to  try  to  get 
out  budget  in  balance  because,  among 
otn^  things,  in  my  judgment  not  to  do  so 
was  T^ngerous  and  unwise.  The  rise  of 
Mussoyni  in  Italy  and  the  rise  of  Hitler 
in  Germany  came  about  more  than  any¬ 
thing  elSe  by  reason  of  deficit  financing 
in  those  \^o  countries. 

For  44  ^  the  66  years  of  the  life  of 
the  royal  I^ian  Government  after  the 
revolution  le\  by  Garibaldi,  Italy  prac¬ 
ticed  deficit  fii^ncing.  Almost  every  ad¬ 
ministration  thM  ran  for  office  in  that 
country  promise^o  balance  the  budget. 
Every  administrao^n,  as  soon  as  it  got 
in  power,  immediacy  began  to  practice 
deficit  financing  to  ^isfy  the  clamor  of 
the  people.  Adequat^axes  were  tempo¬ 
rarily  postponed  from^me  to  time  and 
In  the  end  and  then  and^hen  only,  w'hen 
the  delayed  taxes  finally^me,  the  Ital¬ 
ian  people  found  out  that^^  proportion 
to  the  income  of  its  people  Valy  was  the 
heaviest-taxed  nation  on  th^ace  of  the 
earth. 

The  same  thing  was  true  in  Otermany, 
where  the  tax  system  was  primitly  not 
lodged  In  the  federal  or  central  ^vern- 
ment,  but  in  the  states  of  Ger^ny. 
Even  the  railroads  paid  separate  taxlte  in 
each  state  rather  than  national  taxes 

In  the  case  of  this  rich  and  prospel 
ous  country  I  do  not  see  any  jirospect  ol 
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k  dictator  arising  because  of  deficit 
financing.  We  have  such  great  and  var- 
led^a-esources,  so  much  know-how,  so 
muca.  potential  and  intrinsic  wealth  in 
our  p^le  and  in  our  soil,  that  I  think 
It  woulcfi^tretch  the  truth  to  say  that  a 
reasonablkcontinuance  of  deficit  financ¬ 
ing  would  Bring  on  a  dictator,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  ^w  that  inference.  Never¬ 
theless,  a  debf'^f  $260,000,000,000  is  still 
a  tremendous  ^ount  of  a  burden  for 
the  people  of  thikNation  to  carry,  now 
that  we  have  good  i^es,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  come  to  tsi^r  it  off  and  whit¬ 
tle  it  down.  \ 

Recurring  to  the  ha^enings  of  the 
present  session  of  CongS^s,  I  remind 
the  Senate  that  the  able  l^nator  from 
Colorado  IMr.  Millikin],  in^oduced  a 
measure  to  cut  down  Pedera^pending 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  by  $4,50tKfi00,000. 
The  House  of  Representatives  pa^ed  a 
similar  measure,  but  fixed  the  amount 
at  $6,000,000,000.  What  are  the  ins¬ 
pects  of  reaching  either  of  those  goalV 
Here  is  what  has  actually  happened  uk 
to  now,  and  as  I  read  these  figures  keep' 
in  mind  that  only  one  of  the  regular  ap¬ 
propriation  biils  for  the  next  year  has 
been  passed  by  both  branches  of  the 
Congress. 

appropriation  for  'the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  and  for  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  was  reduced  $103,000,000.  The 
appropriation  for  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  Departments  was  reduced  $56,- 
000,000.  The  appropriation  for  the  In¬ 
terior  Department  was  reduced  $134,- 
000,000.  The  appropriation  for  the 
State.  Justice,  and  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ments  was  reduced  $160,000,000.  The 
appropriation  for  the  Navy  Department 
was  reduced  $377,000,000.  The  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  Department  of  Agricui- 
ture,  just  reported  in  the  House,  was  re¬ 
duced  $375,000,000.  Thus  if  we  add  the 
actual  cuts  in  appropriations  made  in 
bills  which  have  either  passed  the  House 
or  been  reported  to  the  House,  we  find 
over-all  cuts  so  far  in  nine  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  departments  of  the  Government 
to  the  extent  of  only  $1,205,000,000. 

I  am  not  counting  the  $800,000,000  of 
tax  refund  money  which  was  taken  out 
of  the  Treasury  appropriation  bill,  be¬ 
cause  that  does  not  represent  a  redu^ 
tion  in  expenditures.  Of  the  $1,6^- 
000,000  set  aside  for  this  purpose^^he 
Congress  determined  to  leave  only ^00,- 
000,000  in  the  bill,  upon  the  the^  that 
if  tax  reductions  exceeded  $8(yffi00,000, 
the  amount  provided  for  by  t^  House — 
and  which  will  probably  be^ovided  for 
by  the  Senate — there  woulp  be  a  separ¬ 
ate  bill  to  appropriate  me  money  for 
any  additional  tax  remnds  we  might 
have  to  make.  But  tjfat  is  mere  book¬ 
keeping.  The  points  that  there  was 
no  real  reduction  o^xpenditures  by  that 
transaction.  / 

Mr.  CONNAIJ5Y.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yhild? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CON^ALLY.  Is  not  a  tax  refund 
almost  like  interest  on  the  debt?  It  is 
an  obligation  which  we  must  pay,  is  it 
not?  , 

Mj/  TYDINGS.  Of  course  it  Is  an 
o^feation  of  the  Government.  We  can- 
njJt  teli  how  much  the  obligation  will 
Xe.  The  President  wanted  the  amount 


to  be  ample.  The  House  thought  that 
half  the  amount  recommended  would  be 
ample. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the  fact 
that  the  Interior  Department  bill  has 
not  yet  been  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  And  the 
Agriculture  bill  has  not  passed  the 
House  or  Senate. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  from  newspaper  comments  and 
other  reports  that  appropriations  con¬ 
tained  in  those  bills  will  be  substantially 
increased  before  they  reach  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  But  even  conceding  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  there  will  be  no  inrcease  in 
those  appropriations  in  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate,  the  unassailable  truth  of 
kthe  matter  is  that  the  extent  of  th^ 
\ctual  iwoposed  cuts  in  expenditures  hi 
akthose  bills,  including  the  Agriculture 
app^priation  bill,  represents  a  totyf  of 
$1,2(V000,000.  That  is  a  fact  ^hich 
cannok^e  denied.  The  total  reactions 
in  exper^iitures  up  to  this  good^our,  as¬ 
suming  0\at  no  additions  wiV  be  made 
to ‘the  api^priations  whei^hey  reach 
the  Senate^'^mount  to  ,205,000,000.' 
Where  is  the  $'L500,000,OOfl  cut  which  we, 
with  high  ideaxt  and  ^deavors,  set  as 
the  goal  in  this  bol^  sweral  months  ago? 
Where  is  the  $6,008^0,000  cut  to  which 
the  House  dedicabWkits  effort?  There 
remain  only  tl^  Arky  appropriation 
bill  and  the  ii^pendelVt  offices  appro¬ 
priation  bill,^  additions^  one  or  two 
minor  appropriation  bills  v^hich  do  not 
Involve  la^  sums  of  monek  So  even 
if  we  weneto  make  a  drastic\ut  in  the 
Army  ^propriation  bill,  we  cfcld  not 
reach/fcut  of  $6,000,000,000,  became  the 
Arnuf  appropriation  bill  is  only  fokap- 
prcwmately  $6,000,000,000.  We  w^ld 
have  a  corporal’s  guard  left  if  ute 
^maining  bills  were  cut  to  such  an  exkj 
'^tent  that  a  $6,000,000,000  reduction 
would  be  possible.  Indeed,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  they  could  be  cut  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  produce  a  reduction  of 
$4,500,000,000. 

These  appropriation  bills  deal  with  the 
period  of  time  beginning  July  1  next  and 
extending  to  July  1, 1948.  It  is  called  the 
fiscal  year  1948.  Therefore,  nothing  has 
happened  in  the  Senate  to  date  to  give 
a  prudent  man  justification  for  assuming 
that  appropriations  will  be  reduced  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  approximately 
$2,000,000,000,  less  than  half  of  what  the 
Senate  promised  the  people  in  its  reso¬ 
lution  of  several  months  ago,  and  about 
a  third  of  what  the  House  promised  the 
people  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  significant  that  the  House  and 
Senate  have  been  unable  to  agree,  even 
at  this  late  stage,  as.  to  how  much  of  a 
reduction  can  be  made.  So  far  there  has 
been  a  failure  of  the  conferees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  even  to  agree  that 
four  and  a  half  billion,  five  billion,  or  six 
billion  can  actually  be  cut  from  Federal 
expenditures. 


Therefore  we  shall  not  be  able  to  eff^ 
a  saving  of  three  and  a  half  billion  yl- 
lars  by  reducing  expenditures.  Al^^dy 
we  have  been  over  9  of  the  12  d^art- 
ments  of  the  Government,  and  have 
reduced  their  appropriations  $1/205,000,- 
000.  We  have  three  departofents  left. 
In  my  judgment  we  shall  be  able  to 
reduce  expenditures  by  $^00,000,000. 

What  do  the  advocates  of  “act  now” 
suggest?  They  say,  “Th/s  is  a  great  year. 
Income  is  soaring.  Tare  people  are  pros¬ 
perous.  There  is  a  yreat  deal  of  money 
in  the  country.  Coi^orations  are  making 
enormous  profi^f  This  condition  will 
continue  for  th^mext  14  months.  There 
will  be  no  sub^antial  dip.  There  wUl  be 
no  loss  in  Pmeral  revenue.  Profits  will 
continue,  ^d  therefore  tax  revenues  will 
continue/  They  say  that  if  that  situa¬ 
tion  coi/tinues  for  14  months  longer,  we 
can  ej/pect  $4,000,000,000  or  $5,000,000,- 
000 yTOore  in  revenue  in  the  Federal 
T/sury  than  we  anticipated  we  would 
have,  so  great  are  profits  and  earnings 
^nd  income-tax  payments  of  both  cor¬ 
porations  and  individuals  into  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury. 

Apparently  no  one  else  shares  that 
view.  I  do  not  often  read  the  stock- 
market  page,  but  in  the  past  3  or  4 
months  I  have  noticed  that  the  prices  of 
stocks  have  declined,  many  of  them  as 
much  as  50  percent.  Billions  of  dollars 
of  paper  values  have  disappeared.  If  the 
statements  of  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  are  accurate,  if  we  are  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  high  profits  for  another  14 
months,  why  is  it  that  the  investors  of 
the  country  do  not  realize  it?  Based  up¬ 
on  such  a  supposition,  stocks  can  be 
bought  on  the  New  York  stock  exchange 
today  which  would  yield  a  return  of  8  or 
10  percent  on  investment,  assuming  that 
the  present  high  level  of  profits  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  another  14  months. 

When  we  boil  the  situation  down,  what 
do  we  make  of  it?  The  proposed  tax  re¬ 
duction  and  debt  reduction  are  predi¬ 
cated  upon  two  things:  First,  that  there 
is  to  be  an  ultimate  reduction  in  taxes  of 
between  $4,500,000,000  and  $5,000,000,- 
000;  second,  that  income  coming  into  the 
.Treasury  from  large  profits  will  continue 
i(^r  another  14  months. 

^^he  latter  of  those  two  propositions  is 
in\he  realm  of  pure  speculation.  It  may 
happen.  It  may  be  that  revenues  will  be 
even  greater  than  we  estimate.  How¬ 
ever,  Tlynonths  in  tnis  war-torn  and 
sick  worfll^  a  long  time.  As  conditions 
now  exist^Hpoking  ahead  14  months  is 
like  looking'^ead  10  years  in  the  early 
twenties  or  in  she  early  1900’s.  The  whole 
world  is  in  turm^l.  We  have  not  settled 
down  from  this  l^rific  war,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  are  not  in  a^osition  to  prophesy 
or  predict  what  willV^ppen  in  the  next 
14  months.  it 

My  able  colleague,  thVeminent  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  tMr.  Gbmge],  because 
of  his  long  service  in  this  Body,  because 
of  his  vast  experience  in  tfW  handling 
of  fiscal  matters  for  the  Govetament — 
he  has  had  more  siich  experience  than 
has  any  other  man  in  this  Chaft^er — 
judicial  by  temperament,  moden|J;e!y 
conservative  by  temperament  on  fin^- 
cial  matters,  has  asked  the  Congress  ohP 
thing  only  in  the  form  of  the  motlont 
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(Jren’s  children  have  an  Interest  In  the  an- 
l^r  which  you  give  to  that  question. 

prayer  Is  that  you  will  all  say  that 
Amadcan  democracy,  American  freedom,  and 
Amern^n  liberty  all  center  in  a  single  con¬ 
cept:  individualism  with  a  social  conscience 
and  a  sSnse  of  responsibility;  and,  when 
American  \emocracy  works  and  reaches  its 
concluslons^^t  is  understood  by  all  that  that 
which  it  doe^^  does  by  common  consent. 
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One  Hundredth  AnWversary  of  Raising  of 
American  Flag^  New  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OF  ^MARKS 

OF 

HON.  DENNIS  CHA\EZ 

OP  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  l^ATES 

Monday,  May  26  (legislative  da^)f 
Monday,  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  al 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  iri> 
the  Appendix  an  address  delivered  by  me 
and  also  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Joseph  J.  Lawler,  Third  Assistant  Post¬ 
master  General,  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  on 
October  16,  1946,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  American  flag  in  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ  AT  SANTA  FE, 
N.  MEX.,  ON  OCTOBER  16,  1946 

One  hundred  years  ago  Gen.  Stephens 
Watts  Kearney  raised  the  flag  of  freedom 
over  the  Palace  of  the  Governors.  Today  this 
distinguished  assembly  has  gathered  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  event  and  our  Nation  is  honor¬ 
ing  him  by  the  issuance  of  a  memorial  stamp. 

The  New  Mexico  Kearney  found  was  in 
every  way  unlike  the  America  which  he 
knew — the  people,  the  language,  the  cus¬ 
toms — everything  was  different.  Yet  In  100 
years  the  same  people  with  the  same  customs, 
and  in  most  Instances  the  same  language,  are 
Americans  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The 
problem  of  minorities,  which  has  caused  so 
many  of  Europe’s  wars,,  does  not  exist  in  New 
Mexico.  There  are  differences,  it  is  true,  but 
thanks  to  the  tolerance  and  decency  of  mosj 
people  in  New  Mexico  we  have  gone  far  tf 
ward  their  amelioration. 

When  Gen.  Manuel  Armijo  chose  n^  to 
fight  at  Glorleta,  New  Mexico  embrac^  the 
American  flag  with  all  its  heart,  l^enever 
our  country  has  been  in  danger  our^ns  have 
been  the  flrst  to  answer  the  call  iK  duty. 

In  the  Civil  War  native  N^  Mexicans 
fought  on  both  sides.  In  the  yCr  with  Spain 
Armijos  and  Oteros  joined  yfeddy  Roosevelt. 
After  the  First  World  War^he  French  Am¬ 
bassador  came  to  Albuqiia^ue  to  bestow  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  on  NickXucero. 

When  General  Kesunney  Invited  the  New 
Mexicans  to  be  Amartcan  citizens  he  could 
not  have  envisloneiy  the  glorious  role  which 
our  gallant  Two  Iji^dredth  Regiment  was  to 
lay  in  Bataan. 

Native  New  AElexicans  appreciate  the  true 
meaning  of  flag  which  General  Kearney 
raised  100  sears  ago.  They  have  fought  and 
died  for  rfat  flag.  We  owe  a  great  debt  to 
the  herofc  of  Bataan.  We  owe  a  debt  to  Joe 
Martinez,  who  gave  his  life  on  Attu.  His 
fam^  received  our  country’s  highest  award, 
hvy'fie  are  not  worthy  of  calling  ourselves 
Ajnerlcan  if  we  forget  what  he  did  and  not 
Ifve  up  to  what  Americanism  really  means. 


Early  in  the  war,  a  marine  colonel  told 
me  about  a  young  man  from  New  Mexico 
named  Garcia  who  on  Tulagi  slnglehandedly 
charged  and  captured  a  Japanese  dugout  on 
the  top  of  a  hill.  The  colonel  told  me  he 
had  seen  many  acts  of  bravery,  but  none  to 
equal  Garcia’s. 

New  Mexico  knows  what  it  means  to  live 
under  the  American  flag.  We  want  to  make 
Americanism  work.  We  are  making  it  work. 
In  this  gathering  today  the  postmaster,  the 
mayor,  the  sheriff  are  native  New  Mexicans. 
The  next  judge  of  this  district  will  be  a  na¬ 
tive  New  Mexican.  New  Mexico  realizes  that 
such  conditions  would  not  be  possible  if  the 
swastika  flew  over  this  city. 

There  are  a  few  minor  differences,  but  on 
the  whole.  New  Mexico  has  developed  real 
tolerance  and  understanding.  We  have  set 
an  example  for  the  world  to  follow.  There 
are  a  few  amongst  us  who  do  not  like  the 
mayor  of  Santa  Fe  because  his  name  is  Lujan. 
Such  men  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  con¬ 
demned.  Their  intolerance  is  based  on  ig¬ 
norance  and  most  of  us  feel  sorry  for  them 
because  they  are  not  Americans. 

General  Kearney  raised  no  ordinary  flag 
100  years  ago.  General  Kearney  raised  the 
flag  of  freedom,  of  liberty,  of  opportunity. 

^  We  love  that  flag.  We  respect  what  it  rep- 
‘  resents,  and  we  will  always  fight  for  that 

/ 

doing  honor  to  the  man  who  brouj^t 
it  ^  New  Mexico,  we  also  honor  the^toen 
who  ^ve  given  their  lives  to  protect  hr  We 
are  mindful  of  our  obligation  to  makjAmeri- 
canism  ^rk.  Above  all,  in  this  city  of  holy 
faith,  we\6hould  thank  God  tWlt  we  live 
under  the  Sttar-Spangled  Banner 

ADDRESS  OF  HO^.  JOSEPH  J^LAWLER,  THIRD 

ASSISTANT  POsWaSTER  G^^felAL,  SANTA  FE, 

N.  MEX.,  OCTOBERS,  194 

It  is  indeed  a  genl^^pleasure  and  a  great 
honor  for  me  to  be  h«j  in  New  Mexico  today 
participating  in  thesaro^emonies  commemo¬ 
rating  the  centennjhl  oVthe  entry  of  Gen. 
Stephen  Watts  Kawny  aiiCkhis  gallant  army 
into  this  beaut^l  city  of  aanta  Fe  in  1846. 

On  behalf  of^he  Post  Office^epartment,  I 
bring  the  n^t  cordial  greetfegs  of  Post¬ 
master  Geaftal,  Hon.  Robert  SiLHannegan, 
who  has^iven  concrete  evidemte  of  the 
esteem  ir  which  he  holds  the  gooti  people 
of  thi^egion  by  approving  the  Issu^pce  of 
this  special  stamp. 

TJfe  Issuance  of  a  commemorative  s?Vdp 
Is^  rare  and  unique  honor  to  any  State>tp 
tiy  celebrity,  to  any  great  cause,  or  histories 
^event.  Requests  for  such  stamps  are  count-’' 
less.  There  are  hundreds  of  deserving 
categories,  and  the  selection  of  the  occasion 
or  subject  to  be  honored  is  most  exacting 
and  difficult.  It  requires  not  only  substan¬ 
tial  background  and  great  worth,  but  it  takes 
as  well  the  most  skillful  and  powerful  pre¬ 
sentation.  But  despite  the  fact  there  is 
great  competition  for  this  rare  recognition, 
you  can  thank  Senator  Dennis  Chavez  for 
having  pleaded  so  vigorously  and  so  bril¬ 
liantly  that  the  case  for  the  Gen.  Stephen 
Watts  Kearny  stamp  was  given  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  design  for  the  new  stamp,  which  is 
being  first  placed  on  sale  here  in  Santa  Fe 
exclusively  today,  is  in  my  judgment  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  appropriate  that 
could  be  Issued.  It  is  in  the  3-cent  denomi¬ 
nation,  the  most  useful  and  popular  cate¬ 
gory.  The  design  was  submitted  to  the 
Department  by  Senator  Chavez.  It  is  a  re¬ 
production  of  a  painting  entitled  “The  Cap¬ 
tive  of  Santa  Fe.’’  The  artists,  the  designers, 
and  the  engravers  have  well  performed  their 
tasks.  If  one  but  studies  this  minute  mas¬ 
terpiece,  which  measures  but  1.44  inches  in 
length  and  .84  of  an  inch  in  width,  he  will 
discover  an  almost  unbelievable  develop¬ 
ment  of  exact  detail.  The'  central  design 
reproduces  the  full  painting  depicting  the 


raising  of  the  American  flag  before  the  gov 
ernor’s  palace  here  in  Santa  Fe,  in  1846.  >In 
the  background  rises  your  noble  moun^ns. 
At  attention  on  his  steed  is  General  B^rny 
accompanied  by  his  trusty  aides  an^ faced 
by  his  stalwart  dragoons  atop  and  h^re  the 
palace  in  that  thrilling  moment  >When  Old 
Glory  fluttered  to  the  breeze  Jw  the  first 
time  above  that  historic  lyfiision.  This 
scene  represents  the  culmlnaj^n  of  an  out¬ 
standing  military  accompLJIament  in  the 
annexation  of  this  greatj^ehter  of  a  vast 
empire  without  the  finyf  of  a  single  shot 
or  the  shedding  of  ^drop  of  blood.  In 
rugged  outline  is  Ore  pillared  governor’s 
palace.  Supplementfog  all  this  fine  pic¬ 
torial  detail  are  th^nscriptions  that  identify 
this  stamp  with^his  particular  commemo¬ 
ration.  In  thagupper  left-hand  cornre  is 
the  wording  ‘^Kephen  Watts  Kearny  Expedi¬ 
tion”  in  thrj/f  lines  of  dark  Gothic  lettering. 
Centered  Jftlow  the  vignette  in  the  same 
style  of  layering  and  numerals  is  “1846  Entry 
Into  Sajrla  Fe  1946.”  On  the  extreme  right 
in  a  ^aded  vertical  panel  appears  “U.  S. 
Postage”  in  dark-face  Gothic,  and  below  this 
woming  in  the  same  panel  is  the  denomina- 
tlfo  “3?*”  in  white-face  Gothic.  The  pre- 
lominating  color  is  a  -selected  maroon. 

^Truly  a  masterpiece  in  engraving  and  print¬ 
ing  by  master  craftsmen  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  dwell 
at  any  great  length  upon  the  gallant  exploits 
of  General  Kearny.  He  is  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  all  Americans,  but  more  particularly  to 
people  of  the  great  Southwest,  to  whose  peo¬ 
ple  his  career  is  well  known.  Still  while 
his  story  is  familiar  to  all  of  you,  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  recount  briefly  upon  this 
occasion  the  impression  his  life  and  career 
have  made  upon  me. 

General  Kearny  was  a  striking  military 
man,  a  true  pioneer — a  great  American  as 
evidenced  by  his  career  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
War  of  1812  and  down  through  his  explora¬ 
tions  and  trail  blazing  through  the  vast  West 
to  1846  and  beyond  until  his  untimely  death 
in  1848. 

Yet  he  was  more  than  a  soldier.  He  was  a 
great  statesman,  a  great  humanitarian,  a 
great  administrator,  and  to  my  mind,  one 
of  the  greatest  marks  of  his  genius  was  the 
address  he  made  to  the  people  of  Santa  Fe 
at  the  time  he  took  possession  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States,  at  which  time  he  stated 
among  other  things:  “We  have  come  with 
peaceable  intentions  and  kind  feelings  to¬ 
ward  you  all.  We  come  as  friends  to  better 
your  condition  and  make  you  a  part  of  the 

^Republic  of  the  United  States.  We  mean  not 
murder  or  to  rob  you  of  your  property. 
Bur  families  shall  be  free  from  molestation: 
yo^  women  secure  from  violence.  My  sol- 
dleil^hall  take  nothing  from  you  but  that 
they  3^11  pay  for.  We  do  not  mean  to  take 
away  ^om  you  your  religion  •  •  *. 

Every  mas  has  a  right  to  serve  God  accord¬ 
ing  to  hisVieart.  '*  *  •  In  our  Govern¬ 

ment,  all  m^are  equal.  We  esteem  the  moat 
peaceable  ma^^the  best  man.  I  advise  you 
to  attend  to  yotk  domestic  pursuits,  cultivate 
industry,  be  pl^teble  and  obedient  to  the 
laws.  *  *  *  iTto  hereby  proclaim  my  in¬ 

tention  to  establis^k  in  this  department  a 
civil  government  on  a^epublican  basis,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  of  our  owi^tates.  It  is  also  my 
Intention  to  continue  in^ffice  those  by  whom 
you  have  been  governed,^^cept  the  gover¬ 
nor— I  am  your  governor — mipceforth  look  to 
me  for  protection.” 

And  on  that  day  there  was  liVn  a  new  era 
for  New  Mexico,  for  the  Southv^t,  and  for 
the  United  States  of  America,  forltemuch  as 
you  have  gained  by  this  change  in  afcgation, 
you  have  given  back  through  your  loy^y  and 
effort,  and  with  other  progressive  anmsffree- 
dom-loving  people  of  all  other  sections  ^ve 
made  this  Nation  what  it  now  is,  in  greai 
measures,  the  United  States  of  America.' 
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It  Is  most  fitting  then  that  the  greatest 
binds  these  States — the  Post  Office 
Establishment — be  the  Instrument  through 
■whicX  the  achievement  of  Stephen  Watts 
Kearnyt^nd  this  new  •alliance  be  commemo¬ 
rated  byVie  Issuance  of  this  beautiful  stamp 
In  this  yoS^centennlal  year.  It  is  fitting,  too, 
that  this  smmp  be  Issued  in  Santa  Fe  ex- 
clusiveiy  todlb  and  that  the  sheet  of  Its  first 
run  be  preseiiffl^  to  an  outstanding  citizen 
of  the  United  S^es,  a  leader  of  the  South¬ 
west,  Hon.  Den:^6  Chavez,  United  States 
Senator  from  NewTUexico  and  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committ^pn  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads. 

Senator  Chavez.  I  talfe  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  you  this  a|jbum  appopriately 
autographed  by  your  good  Hon.  Robert 

E.  Hannegan,  Postmaster  general  of  the 
United  States. 


Timely  Observations 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  23,  1947 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
by  Arthur  V.  Burrowes,  editor  of  the  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press: 

TIMELY  OBSERVATIONS 

When  we  were  in  the  East  last  month  we 
got  just  a  little  put  out  at  gentle  gibes  about 
how  many  Missourians  Harry  S.  Truman  has 
put  on  the  Federal  pay  roll.  We  were  with 
Congressman  William  C.  Cole  one  night,  and 
the  conversation  veered  to  that.  One  of  us 
mentioned  that  New  York  did  not  fare  so 
badly  under  Franklin  Roosevelt.  That  led 
our  publisher  to  suggest  to  Congressman 
Cole  that  he  have  someone  dig  in  and  find 
out  just  how  the  two  Presidents  compare  on 
native  State  appointments.  Congressman 
Cole’s  Investigations  have  borne  fruit. 

The  research  section  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  has  prepared  for  the  News-Press  a 
list  of  all  Senate-confirmed  appointments  of 
both  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Harry  Truman. 
Even  taken  into  consideration  that  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  has  been  President  slightly  over  2  years^ 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  President  more  thafi 
12  years,  the  Truman  Missouri-longing,^ 
less  evident  than  his  predecessor’s  pencjfifent 
for  finding  worthy  New  Yorkers  for  F^eral 
positions. 

Prom  AprU  12,  1945,  to  May  1,  ^47,  the 
United  States  Senate  confirmed/ 14  Mis¬ 
sourians  whose  names  Mr.  lYu^Mn  sent  in. 
To  this  must  be  added  one  nomination  not 
yet  confirmed,  that  is  of  Jud^  John  C.  Col¬ 
let  to  the  United  States  (iFurt  of  Appeals. 
That  is  seven  Missourlans^my®ar.  Now  how 
about  Mr.  Roosevelt?  Rfcm  March  4,  1933, 
to  April  12,  1945,  the  he  died,  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  had  153  New  YMlEers  confirmed  by  the 
United  States  Sena^.  That  is  an  average 
of  better  than  12  Ipw  Yorkers  a  year  named 
to  a  post  so  Ifi^  that  the  Senate  must 
confirm. 

/^be  Senatj^onlirmed  names  do  not  tell 
the  whole  Xory.  Three  men  close  to  the 
President  Md  been  Missourians,  for  Instance, 
Clark  G^rd,  special  counsel  to  the  Presl- 
Vaughan,  military 
aide  « the  President;  and  Charles  G.  Ross, 
sectary  to  the  President.  They  are  not  In- 
cli^ed  in  that  total  of  14  mentioned  in  the 
p/ragraph  above. 

^bese  not  listed  from 
Missouri  in  the  Library  of  Congress  citation 


requested  for  us  by  Congressman  Cole,  there 
are  two  or  more  from  New  York  in  that  same 
category.  Nowhere  in  that  list  of  Senate 
confirmations  will  you  find  the  name  of 
Thomas  Corcoran,  of  New  York  State,  the 
witty  Tommy  the  Cork,  whose  antics  so  de¬ 
lighted  the  late  chief.  You  will  not  find  the 
name  of  the  astute  and  brilliant  Ben  Cohen, 
who  with  Corcoran  was  about  as  close  to  the 
throne  in  those  early  New  Deal  days  as  any¬ 
one  could  get.  Cohen  was  from  New  York. 

Nowhere  in  that  official  list  will  we  find 
the  late  New  Yorker  Louie  Howe,  devoted 
friend  and  worshiper  of  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
Governor  of  New  York.  F.  D.  R.  took  Howe 
from  Albany  to  Washington  in  1933  as  his 
secretary.  Nor  do  we  find  the  name  of  Ray¬ 
mond  Moley,  also  of  New  York.  No  man 
carried  more  prestige,  no  man  had  more 
influence  with  P.  D.  R.  at  a  certain  period 
than  Mr.  Raymond  Moley  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  After  the  break  came  Mr.  Moley 
became  a  special  writer  for  Newsweek  and  is 
still  on  the  staff  of  that  magazine. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  Truman’s  Missouri 
appointments  were  given  great  publicity. 
Leading  the  list  like  Abou  ben  Adhem  is 
Robert  E.  Hannegan,  Postmaster  General. 
We  defend  that  appointment.  Good  grief, 
if  you  cannot  reward  the  fellow  who  got  you 
your  job  you  are  a  heel  indeed.  Other  Mis 
'  iouri  appointments  that  attracted  much  ai 
t»tion  were  John  Snyder  as  Secretary  of  tile 
Trtiasury,  Stuart  Symington  as  Assis^nt 
Secrteary  of  War,  and  James  K.  Var^man 
to  t^k  Federal  -Reserve  Board.  AtJ^cting 
less  atltetion  was  Bennett  Clark,  Jwo-term 
Missourl^enator.  named  to  tha/Court  of 
Appeals  fo^the  District  of  Colinnbia. 

But  for  ^uman’s  Hanneyffi  there  was 
Roosevelt’s  Ji\  Farley.  We  wpn’t  go  into  the 
respective  meriflkof  the  two  Postmasters  Gen¬ 
eral,  we  are  just\aying  FyD.  R.  went  to  New 
York  for  his  mamL  MipRoosevelt  got  Rex 
Tugwell,  Harry  HopXin^  Frances  Perkins,  all 
from  New  York.  But&  fairness  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  dead  Pr^idect  let  it  be  recorded 
that  on  the  list  oBNew  wwk  eminents  called 
to  the  service  bwRoosevelu^e  find  the  names 
of  Robert  Patjft'son,  RoberwtJackson,  James 
V.  Forrestal.Pelson  Rockefeller,  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Ittmry  L.  Stimson,  ctaude  Bowers, 
Ferdinandff’ecora,  Nathan  Straus^^gnd  Joseph 
P.  Ken^^y. 

We  lould  argue  this  thing  from  alt  angles, 
evenPo  the  quality  of  Roosevelt-picm^  New 
Yorfers  against  Truman-picked  Missoin^ns. 
rat  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Leaving^ut 
:sser  men,  also  all  the  kitchen  cabinet  me»- 
bers  of  both  Presidents,  what  do  we  find  as  ti 
official  advisors?  That  means  the  Cabinet  of 
the  President.  Mr.  Truman  named  two  Mis¬ 
sourians,  a  Postmaster  General,  and  a  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Roosevelt  named 
seven  from  his  own  State  of  New  York,  a 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  an  Attorney  General, 
a  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  a  Secretary  of  War,  a  Postmaster 
General.  About  the  principal  conclusion  we 
draw  from  these  observations  is  that  Presi¬ 
dents  go  home  to  ask  their  friends  to  come 
surround  them. 


Mothers,  Boys,  and  Universal  Military 
Training 


pendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  includ^ 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Wast 
ington  Daily  News  of  May  24,  1947y%.s 
follows: 

MOTHERS,  BOYS,  AND  UNIVERSAL  MH^ARY 
TRAINING 

Congressmen  to  whom  we’ve  tj^ed  about 
universal  military  training  say^ftuch  of  the 
opposition  comes  from  mothifts.  Mothers 
oppose  it,  they  say,  because  mey  didn’t  raise 
their  boys  to  be  soldiers.^^hey  sent  their 
oldest  sons  off  to  Germ^ty  and  Japan,  and 
they  want  to  keep  the  y^nger  ones  at  home. 
That’s  easy  to  underst^d. 

But  universal  military  training  will  not 
make  them  soldierj/  They  will  remain  civil¬ 
ians,  under  the  Pintrol  of  a  civilian  com¬ 
mission  of  whiap  no  member  can  be  a  sol¬ 
dier.  They  wyT not  be  members  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  establisl|ment;  the  Army  and  Navy  will 
be  run  jusVras  they  always  have  been  run. 

Univeijp«  military  training  is  precisely 
that — UpKinlng.  It  is  a  long-range  program 
to  teajjfi  each  boy  for  1  year,  whenever  he  can 
bes^^are  the  time  between  his  seventeenth 
aiyr  twentieth  birthdays,  just  what  will  be 
r|i^lred  of  him  if  his  country  ever  has  to  go 
to  war  again  and  he  is  drafted  to  fight. 

While  in  training,  he  will  not  be  subject 
to  the  Articles  of  War.  Instead,  he  will  live 
under  a  special  Code  of  Conduct,  drawn  up 
by  a  committee  of  civilians.  For  minor  of¬ 
fenses,  trainees  will  try  each  other. 

He  will  not  be  sent  overseas.  He  will  not 
be  liable  for  any  future  military  service  un¬ 
less  there  is  war.  If  war  comes,  he  can  be 
drafted.  But  he  would  be  drafted  anyway. 

The  War  Department’s  plan  is  simply  to 
prepare  each  young  American  for  an  emer¬ 
gency  it  hopes  will  never  come — an  emer¬ 
gency  which  his  training — and  the  training 
of  millions  like  him — may  well  prevent. 

Mothers  would  want  their  boys — if  world 
events  force  them  to  become  soldiers — to  be 
able  to  defend  themselves.  And  that  ts 
what  universal  military  training  means. 
General  Eisenhower  says  it  has  been  his  ex¬ 
perience  that  a  trained  soldier  has  a  three 
times  better  chance  to  survive  than  a  man 
who  goes  into  combat  without  experience, 
or  with  only  that  training  permitted  by  a 
rapid  wartime  mobilization. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  26,  1947 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap¬ 


Providing  Support  for  Wool 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Friday,  May  23,  1947 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (8.  814)  to  provide 
support  for  wool,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  subscribe  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Hope],  and  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Pace],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Certainly,  I  am  against  the  Cooley 
amendment.  There  served  in  this  body 
for  a  number  of  years  a  great  American, 
recognized  so  by  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  well  as  the  people  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  world.  He  served  in  the 
other  body  for  a  number  of  years  with 
a  distinguished  career.  He  served  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  a  number  of  years. 
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end  I  refer  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Mr.  Cordell  Hull.  For  years  he 
advocated  to  the  people. of  this  country 
that  his  reciprocal  trade-agreement 
program  was  the  big  factor  operating 
in  the  world  to  prevent  wars  between 
the  nations.  It  did  not  prevent  World 
War  II,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  find  out  it  did  not  have  the  least  in¬ 
fluence  whatsoever  in  preventing  that 
war.  The  war  moved  on  just  as  if  there 
had  never  been  a  reciprocal  trade- 
agreement  program.  The  reciprocal 
trade-agreement  program ,  of  the  State 
Department,  sponsored  by  Mr.  Cordell 
Hull,  has  never  saved  the  economy  of 
any  nation  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
practically  every  nation  on  earth  of  any 
consequence  at  all  sits  on  our  doorstep 
24  hours  a  day  begging  for  our  substance 
in  the  form  of  raw  materials,  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  dollar  exchange,  moral  sup¬ 
port,  military  and  naval  defense  and 
every  other  thing  the  American  people 
can  provide  for  the  nationals  of  the 
other  countries  of  the  world.  So  when 
it  comes  to  the  cold-blooded  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  I  shall  support  a 
reciprocal  trade-agreement  program  as 
such,  or  support  the  agricultural  work¬ 
ers  and  the  manufacturers’  pay  rollees 
of  this  country,  I  do  not  have  to  debate 
as  to  whom  I  shall  support.  I  will  take 
care  of  our  own  people  first  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  any  reciprocal  trade-agreement 
program  that  has  ever  been  advocated  by 
the  State  Department  of  this  great 
country  of  ours. 

Now  we  are  right  up  against  this 
proposition.  Our  heads  are  right  up 
against  the  snubbing  post.  ^This  is  the 
first  round,  on  wool.  You  are  going  to 
face  it  on  sugar.  The  day  may  come 
when  you  face  it  on  peanuts,  for  in¬ 
stance;  that  has  about,  six  or  seven  dol¬ 
lars’  duty  per  100  pounds.  The  day  may 
come  when  you  face  it  on  cotton,  if  you 
please.  The  day  may  come  when  you 
face  it  on  livestock  on  the  hoof,  on  vege¬ 
tables,  and  on  fruits,  and  you  might  just 
as  well  make  your  decision  today  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  you  are  going  to  follow  Mr. 
Clayton  and  the  reciprocal  trade-agree¬ 
ment  program  as  against  the  interest  of 
the  workers  here  in  the  United  States, 
or  whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  pro¬ 
tect  these  workers  and  protect  America, 
protect  industry  so  that  it  can  continue 
to  feed  and  clothe  and  shelter  and  de¬ 
fend  and  finance  the  balance  of  the 
countries  of  the  world  as  you  did  under 
the  $8,000,000,000  you  have  already 
poured  into  their  sinkhole  since  VJ- 
day;  the  $4,500,000,000  which  are  imme¬ 
diately  available  to  them  and  the  $12,- 
375,000,000  which  will  be  potentially 
available  just  as  soon  as  your  interna¬ 
tional  fund  for  the  stabilization  of  cur¬ 
rencies  and  the  international  credit 
bank  gets  well  under  operation.  If  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  to  receive  all  this 
support,  you  had  better  protect  the  eco¬ 
nomic  interest  of  the  people  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  first  so  they  will  be  in  position 
to  carry  on.  If  this  market  is  to  be 
given  to  other  countries,  on  what  basis 
do  you  think  American  industry  can 
prosper? 


Elimination  of  Discrimination  in 
Employment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

ION.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 


[N  THE  SI 


OF  NEW  MEXICO 

VTE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  \ay  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monaay,  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  CHAVl^.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
,  unanimous  coiAf nt  to  have  printed  in 
;  the  Record  quesWons  and  answers  pre¬ 
pared  by  me  in  clmnectlon  with  Senate 
bill  984,  having  to  Vo  with  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  discrimination  in  employment. 

There  being  no  o^ction,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  because  ^  increasing  in¬ 
quiries  about  the  provision^)!  S.  984,  a  bill 
Introduced  by  the  junior  Semtor  from  New 
York  for  himself  and  SenatoA  Saltonstall, 
Smith,  Morse,  Downey,  Murra\  Myers,  and 
myself,  as  the  time  for  the  begiimlng  of  Sen¬ 
ate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Siufeiommlttee 
hearings  approaches  (June  11,  12^3,  18,  19, 
20) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  toVisert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  set  of  westions 
and  answers  dealing  with  the  principal 
points  of  interest  in  S.  984. 

1.  Question.  What  does  the  bill  prSfeide? 
Answer.  It  will  reduce  and  ellminateVis- 

crimination  in  employment  because  of  r*:e, 
religion,  color,  national  origin,  or  ances' 
(sec.  5).  It  creates  a  permanent  nations 
commission  against  discrimination  in  emJ 
ployment  to  prevent  such  discrimination  ’ 
(sec.  6). 

2.  Question.  Why  should  we  outlaw  dis-^ 
crimination  in  employment? 

Answer.  It  is  un-American.  It  results 
low  income  for  minority  groups,  thus  lir 
Ing  the  market  for  goods  and  employ^nt 
opportunities  generally.  It  leads  to  rfter- 
racial  conflict.  It  creates  a  supply  of  ^rike- 
breakers.  It  forces  minority  groups  iixo  sub¬ 
standard  conditions  of  living.  detrii«ntal  to 
the  community.  It  depresses  wye  levels. 
It  decreases  the  Nation’s  capacity  for  full 
production,  stable  prosperity,  yd  security 
(sec.  2a).  It  injures  our  stanyig  with  the 
United  Nations  (sec.  2c). 

3.  Question.  What  groups  ajk  forbidden  to 
discriminate  by  the  bill? 

Answer.  Agencies  of  the#'ederal  Govern¬ 
ment:  employers  of  50  or  lyre  persons  whose 
operations  affect  inter^t|Ce  or  foreign  com¬ 
merce;  Federal  contracts  and  subcontrac¬ 
tors  who  employ  50  or^nore  persons;  labor 
unions  whose  practjpes  affect  interstate 
commerce  (sec.  3) . 

4.  Question.  Whaytypes  of  discrimination 
are  forbidden  by  tlR  bill? 

Answer.  Only  ^crimination  in  employ¬ 
ment  or  union  m^nbership,  i.  e.,  hiring,  dis¬ 
charge,  wages,  s®iority,  transfers,  demotions, 
upgrading,  unibn  auxiliaries,  etc.  (sec.  5). 
The  bill  does  Aot  apply  to  discrimination  in 
education,  tn^sportation,  recreation,  voting, 
or  places  of, public  accommodation. 

5.  Ques^n.  What  principal  minority 
groups  &rf  protected  by  the  bill? 

Answy  Thirteen  million  Negroes,  5,000,000 
Jews,  ^.000,000  Catholics,  3,000,000  Ameri¬ 
cans  (rf  Mexican  and  Hispanic  origin,  11,000,- 
000  j^sons  of  foreign  birth. 

e^^uestlon.  How  will  the  Commission  be 
coffttituted? 

■  Answer.  It  will  be  a  permanent  salaried 
Commission  of  seven  members,  appointed  by 
/the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  for  7-year  terms  (sec.  6).  The 


size  of  its  staff  will  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  money  Congress  appropriates  for  it. 

7.  Question.  How  will  the  Commission 

termlne  whether  an  employer  or  union  ijfas 
discriminated?  g 

Answer.  By  careful  and  thorough  ii^sti- 
gatlon  of  the  complaina«t’s  charge,  tM  em¬ 
ployer’s  or  union’s  explanation,  and  ^e  sur¬ 
rounding  circumstances.  The  biufeen  of 
proof  will  be  on  the  complainanb^not  the 
party  accused.  If  the  Commlsslom  believes 
the  charge  has  merit,  it  Will  sey  to  adjust 
it  by  Informal  and  voluntary  Ahethods.  A 
new  feature  of  this  bill  provid*  for  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  regional.  State,  an^ocal  concilia¬ 
tion  councils  to  promote  ^r  employment 
practices  by  Information,  education,  and  con¬ 
ciliation.  Where  settlemafi  is  not  possible 
by  conciliation,  the  Con^lssion  will  con¬ 
duct  a  full  and  fair  hiring  in  which  the 
party  charged  has  the^lght  by  counsel  to 
present  his  version  of p\e.  facts  and  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses,  /fter  the  hearing,  the 
Commission  will  issjfie  a  decision  and  order 
(sec.  7).  If  the  oyer  is  not  complied  with, 
the  Coihmlssion  «11  appeal  to  the  Federal 
District  Court  tcynforce  it.  Deflance  of  the 
court  will  subjey  the  accused  party  to  penal-' 
tics  for  contej/pt  of  court.  The  Commis¬ 
sion’s  admlnyratlve  procedure  is  like  that 
of  ICC,  FTC/SEC,  FPC,  FCC,  and  other  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies  (sec.  8). 

8.  Quesyn.  How  can  discrimination  be 
proved?  f 

Answy  ’The  acts  or  statements  of  a  party 
charged^  are  used  to  prove  discrimination. 
In  ma^  cases  discrimination  is  flagrant  and 
reveyd  by  newspaper  advertisements,  dls- 
crlm^atory  orders  to  employment  agencies, 
payroll  records,  or  contracts  between  unions 
anC  employers.  In  other  cases,  an  employ¬ 
es  pattern  of  rejections  or  statements  made 
fy  personnel  oflBcers  often  indicate  discrimi- 
f^natlon.  Weak  complaints  will  be  dismissed 
iby  the  Commission  without  even  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  hearing. 

fc9.  Question.  What  penalties  are  provided 
f«  violators? 

bswer.  No  criminal  or  civil  penalties,  ex- 
cep\(l)  a  penalty  of  from  $100  to  $500  for 
refuel  to  post  notices  regarding  the  act  in 
workplaces,  and  (sec.  11)  (2)  a  fine  of  up 
to  $50(vand  Imprisonment  up  to  1  year  for 
forclbly\nterfering  with  a  member  or  em¬ 
ployee  opthe  Commission  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  hk  duties  (sec.  14).  The  Commis¬ 
sion  may  iprely  petition  a  Federal  court  to 
compel  obeAence  to  its  orders.  Violation  of 
a  court  decreVls  punishable  as  a  contempt  of 
court.  The  Commission’s  orders  are  en- 
forclble  only  b^he  courts  after  full  hearing. 

10.  Question.  What  is  the  penalty  when  a 
Government  ofScAl  or  agency  discriminates? 

Answer.  The  Commission  may  request  the 
President  to  compA  obedience  to  its  orders 
(sec.  10) .  \ 

11.  Question.  Doespie  bill  require  an  em¬ 
ployer  to  hire  Negrop  Jews,  Mexicans,  oi 
other  minorities? 

Answer.  No.  An  emplper  may  hire  or  re¬ 
ject  anyone  he  pleases,  oAany  basis  and  for 
any  reason,  so  long  as  a  imeded  and  quali¬ 
fied  person  is  not  rejecteoLbecause  of  his 
race,  religion,  color,  nation^origin,  or  an¬ 
cestry  (sec.  5) . 

12.  Question.  Does  the  bill  r^uire  an  em¬ 
ployer  to  hire  a  particular  percen^ge  or  quota 
of  Negroes  or  of  any  other  min^ty  group? 

Answer.  Definitely  not.  ’The  bl\  provides 
only  that  employees  shall  be  select®  on  the 
basis  of  their  qualifications  (sec.^) .  A 
quota  plan  makes  hiring  dependent  upon 
race  and  is,  therefore,  itself  discrimiimtory. 

13.  Question.  Will  the  courts  be  abP  to 
revew  the  decisions  of  the  Commission?! 

Answer.  An  employer  or  union,  aggriepd 
by  a  Commission  order  may  appeal  to  til 
courts.  A  court  will  review  all  questions  ol 
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law.  On  questions  of  fact,  the  findings  of 
ae  Commission  will  have  to  be  supported 
b^ubstantial  evidence  (sec.  8).  This  is  the 
cust®mary  procedure  for  judicial  review  of 
admii^trative  agencies  and  has  been  ap- 
proved\y  the  Supreme  Court.  Orders  against 
Federal  agencies  are  jaot  subject  to  review. 

14.  Que^iUon.  Does  the  bill  apply  to  State 
or  municpa^employees? 

Answer.  No\ior  does  it , apply  to  any  State 
agency. 

15.  Question.  Itoes  the  bill  apply  to  small 
retail  stores  or  do^stic  servants? 

Answer.  No.  It  atolies  only  to  those  em¬ 
ployers  who  are  enga^d  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  or  operations  affVting  such  commerce 
and  who  employ  50  or  m^e  persons  (sec.  3). 

16.  Question.  Are  religioijs,  charitable,  fra¬ 
ternal,  social,  educational,  ok  sectarian  non¬ 
profit  corporations  or  associal^pns  subject  to 
the  bill? 

Answer.  No  (sec.  4) .  But  labV  organiza¬ 
tions  are  included  (secs.  3  an^^). 

17.  Question.  Will  the  bill  mak^nossible 
racketeering,  blackmail,  or  groundle^suits? 

Answer.  No;  because  the  Commissimk  will 
dismiss  all  groundless  charges  on  its^kwn 
initiative,  without  formal  proceedings 
before  there  is  any  contact  with  the  accuse 
employer  (sec.  7a).  The  wartime  Fair  Em-^ 
ployment  Practice  Commission  dismissed 
two-thirds  of  all  the  complaints  filed  with 
it.  It  thus  served  as  a  necessary  safety  valve 
for  people  who  thought  they  were  discrimi¬ 
nated  against.  The  Commission,  likewise, 
would  fill  this  need. 

18.  Question.  What  guaranties  are  there 
that  the  Commission  will  not  itself  be  biased 
and  unfair? 

Answer.  The  members  of  the  Commission 
will  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  will  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  United  States  Senate  (sec.  6a). 
That  is  the  best  guaranty  of  a  fair-minded 
Commission.  In  addition,  the  orders  of  the 
Commission  can  be  enforced  only  by  the 
courts  (sec.  8) .  The  Administrative  Pro¬ 
cedures  Act  of  1946  and  the  Supreme  Court 
require  a  fair  hearing  before  an  administra¬ 
tive  agency. 

19.  Question.  What  supervision  will  Con¬ 
gress  exercise  over  the  Commission? 

Answer.  Congress  will  pass  upon  its  an¬ 
nual  request  for  an  appropriation.  Congress 
also  may,  by  current  resolution,  amend  or 
cancel  any  regulation  of  the  Commission 
(sec.  13).  Congress  can  at  any  time  in¬ 
vestigate  the  conduct  of  any  administrative 
agency. 

20.  Question.  Is  there  enough  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  employment  to  justify  a  Federal 
bill? 

Answer.  The  wartime  FEPC  received 
most  7,000  complaints  since  it  was  create^ in 
July  1943,  and  It  had  jurisdiction  onlv^ver 
war  Industries  or  Government  as^cies. 
Many  of  these  complaints  involvaC  thou¬ 
sands  of  workers  or  an  entire  Ind^ry.  In 
its  final  report,  FEPC  included^^  postwar 
study  of  employment  practices ^11  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  and  found  discrimio^lon  Increas¬ 
ing.  The  report’s  final  recomnendation  was 
for  permanent  legislation  ^gainst  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  employment,  "ro  device  will  solve 
the  problem  short  o^'the  enactment  by 
Congress  of  Federal  fajf  employment  legisla¬ 
tion”  (p.  XVI) .  / 

Bills  have  been  introduced  in  20  States 
proposing  the  elunination  of  discrimina¬ 
tion.  This  inmates  how  widespread  the 
problem  it.  Qnly  one-quarter  of  the  war¬ 
time  FEPC’s^fees  originated  iii  the  South. 

21.  Ques^^n.  Is  this  a  new  idea  in  Fed¬ 
eral  legisjijttlon? 

Answ^.  No.  The  United  States  Constitu¬ 
tion  fprbids  discrimination  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment'  this  bill  extends  the  principle  to  em- 
pK^rs  and  trade-unions.  In  the  last  10 
f enacted  23  laws  which 
+orbid  discrimination  In  their  enforcement. 


22.  Question.  Is  the  bill  constitutional? 

Answer.  Certainly.  The  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  repeatedly  condemned  dis¬ 
criminatory  employment  practices.  A  New 
York  law  forbidding  discrimination  by 
trade -unions  was  recently  upheld  as  consti¬ 
tutional. 

23.  Question.  Does  the  bill  prohibit  preju¬ 
dice? 

Answer.  No.  Prejudice  is  a  state  of  mind. 
The  bill  prevents  the  act  of  discrimination 
which  affects  pay  envelopes.  Discrimination 
can  be  eliminated  or  at  least  greatly  reduced 
by  a  firm  national  policy.  This  law  will  pro¬ 
tect  those  who  do  not  discriminate. 

24.  Question.  But  discrimination  is  based 
on  prejudice:  prejudice  is  an  attitude  of 
mind;  is  there  any  more  chance  of  changing 
this  attitude  than  there  was  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  law  changing  the  drinking  attitudes  of 
the  Nation? 

Answer.  This  law  has  nothing  to  do  with 
prejudice  itself;  it  merely  seeks  to  prevent 
one  person’s  manifestations  of  prejudice 
from  inflicting  themselves  upon  the  economic 
life  of  another,  within  the  limits  of  Federal 
jurisdiction  in  employment. 

This  bill  is  related  to  prejudice  only  as  laws 
forbidding  driving  while  drunk  are  related 
to  drinking. 

25.  Question.  Can  the  bill  be  enforced  ef 
actively? 

I^swer.  No  law  ever  receives  100  pero^t 
obedience,  but  the  great  majority  oDj^m- 
ployefcg  and  trade-unions  are  law  adding. 
The  sn^ll  minority  will  have  to  omiform. 
Even  thV  wartime  FEPC  without, ^notions 
and  with^W  small  staff  was  abl^i^o  stop  a 
great  deah^f  discrlminatlon.^'And  today 
State  laws  flk  New  York,  Neif  Jersey,  and 
Massachusetts^re  actually  forking  success¬ 
fully.  This  bii^^s  identij^  with  them  In 
purpose  and  metl^.  A'j^llar  bill  has  just 
been  passed  in  CoMecyut. 

26.  Question.  Isn’vfepls  bill  class  legisla¬ 
tion?  Does  the  bill  j(B^er  special  privileges 
on  minorities? 

Answer.  No.  No^peciar^ivilege  is  granted 
any  group.  It  m^wely  assiirte  equality  of  op¬ 
portunity  and  Equality  of  trl^ment.  It  re¬ 
quires  that  j^rsons  shall  beXilred  on  the 
basis  of  thetf  qualifications  and^ot  rejected 
because  o^he  immaterial  fact  of^^peir  color 
or  religicuf  or  place  of  birth. 

27.  (Mestion.  Does  this  bill  impal^^r  con¬ 
flict  ^th  existing  State  laws? 

Ajiilwer.  No.  It  dovetails  with  State^ws 
w^h  require  or  permit  discriminatloiv 
Sployment.  It  does  not  Invade  Stati 
Fights. 

28.  Question.  Cannot  this  problem  be  han¬ 
dled  by  the  States  themselves? 

Answer.  Only  three  States — New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Massachusetts — have  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  effective  laws  forbidding  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  employment.  Federal  action  is 
needed  to  protect  States  having  such  laws 
against  unfair  competition  in  other  States 
that  do  not  have  such  laws.  Federal  action 
is  also  needed  because  most  large  employers 
or  trade-unions  have  plants  or  locals  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  country  in  every  State. 
Finally,  Federal  employees  can  be  protected 
only  by  a  Federal  act  and  uniform  stand¬ 
ards  and  enforcement.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  can  most  effectively  enforce  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution. 

29.  Question.  Does  this  bill  promote  social 
equality? 

Answer.  The  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with 
personal  or  social  relationships.  It  is  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  equality  of  job  opportunity. 

30.  Question.  Will  such  a  law  cause  riots 
or  bloodshed? 

Answer.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  lessen  the 
danger  of  such  violence  because  orderly  gov¬ 
ernmental  procedure  will  be  substituted  for 
mob  action.  After  the  last  war  there  were 
26  major  race  riots.  A  repetition  must  be 
avoided.  If  enacted,  this  bill  will  do  that  job. 


31.  Question.  Cannot  this  problem  be  hajj 
died  by  'education  alone? 

Answer.  No.  Education  is  deslrabley^ut 
as  a  supplement,  not  an  alternative,  t^Fed- 
eral  legislation.  There  are  always/^ i  few 
employers  or  unions  who  cannot yOe  relied 
upon  for  voluntary  cooperation'  Legisla¬ 
tion  itself  is  a  most  effective  fffrm  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  problem  is  so  urg^t  it  requires 
immediate  action,  without  jmiting  for  the 
slow,  uncertain  processes  ofyWucation.  Edu¬ 
cation  alone  in  the  lastyuO  years  has  not 
proved  effective. 

32.  Question.  Is  no^the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Negro^&eman’s  case  adequate 
to  eliminate  dlscrii^natlon? 

Answer.  ’The  dec^ion  in  Steele  v.  Louisville 
Railroad,  decidedAlecember  18,  1944,  applies 
only  to  discrln^atlon  arising  from  a  con¬ 
tract  betweei^n  employer  and  a  labor  union. 
It  leaves  lamouched  all  the  varying  forms 
of  discrlrnfcatlon  engaged  in  by  employers 
acting  al^e.  There  are  no  Federal  statutes 
today  jjmich  forbid  racial  or  religious  dis- 
crimij^tion  in  employment. 

3^Questlo'n.  Wouldn’t  this  bill  destroy 
tlur  American  system  of  free  enterprise? 
^/Answer.  Free  enterprise  does  not  mean  un- 
^mlted  license.  The  basis  of  Anglo-American 
y jurisprudence  is  the  realization  that  every 
f  man  owns  and  operates  his  property  and 
business  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
public  welfare.  In  the  long  run,  his  sur¬ 
vival  and  prosperity  depend  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare.  If  there  weft  no  impartial  gov¬ 
ernmental  referee  continually  on  guard,  the 
free-enterprise  system  would  soon  destroy  it¬ 
self.  Besides,  there  is  no  truly  free  enter¬ 
prise  as  long  as  work  opportunities  are  arbi¬ 
trarily  denied  certain  groups  regardless  of 
ability,  character,  aptitudey  and  training. 

34.  Question.  Doesn’t  this  bill  create  an¬ 
other  regulatory  body  when  business  is  al¬ 
ready  burdened  with  regulations? 

Answer.  Scores  of  laws  safeguard  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  other  rights  of  business.  Human 
rights  are  no  less  Important  than  property 
rights,  and  equally  deserve  the  protection  of 
Jaw. 

35.  Question.  Doesn’t  this  bill  restrict  the 
rights  of  an  employer  in  employee  selection 
and  take  away  his  right  to  manage  his  own 
business? 

Answer.  No  restriction  is  placed  on  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  right  to  employ  or  to  up-grade  an 
employee  on  the  basis  of  his  own  judgment 
of  the  candidate’s  training,  experience,  abil¬ 
ity,  personality,  or  whAtever  standards  he 
may  choose  to  set.  Nor  does  the  law  force 
business  to  hire  any  person  or  refrain  from 
^ring  any  specific  person.  On  the  contrary. 
Tt  protects  the  employer  in  his  right  to  choose 
tifc  best  candidate  without  regard  to  race, 
rellmon,  color,  or  national  origin. 

36^fiuestion.  Is  it  fair  to  insist  that  an 
emploj^  hire  members  of  a  minority  group 
if  his  oteer  employees  refuse  to  work  with 
them?  ■^M’t  this  Induce  friction  between 
the  workeM^hemselves  and  between  workers 
and  managel^nt? 

Answer.  Thl^w  applies  to  unions  as  well 
as  to  managema^,  or  it  would  be  discrimina¬ 
tory  in  itself,  aml^he  industries  where  the 
law  would  apply  arl^or  the  most  part  union¬ 
ized.  Besides,  it  haa^een  the  experience  of 
the  overwhelming  mawrity  of  employers  who 
have  (many  of  them  fonkhe  first  time  during 
the  war)  employed  mlno^y-group  workers 
that  their  fears  of  employea^iction  were  not 
realized. 

37.  Question.  Wouldn’t  an^fcemployer  be 
forced  to  hire  a  complaln'ant.^kKen  though 
the  employer  has  no  vacancy  and%3uld  have 
to  fire  an  employee  to  take  the  con^ainant? 

Answer.  ’The  Commission  would  il|ve  no 
authority  to  compel  an  employer  hire 
when  no  vacancy  exists  or  to  fire  an  empfeyee 
to  create  a  vacancy  for  anyone. 

38.  Question.  Won’t  enforcement  of  sucl: 
law  add  to  the  businessman’s  cost  of  running 
his  business? 
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¥001. 


niGIILIC'HTS:  Hou^a  agreed  to  potatf»*'a§ttrplus  investigation.  House -s^t  wool  hill 'to 
conference.  Re]V  Gross  charged  SCS  with  lohhyir.g.  for  appropriat^n  a,nd  inserted 
AGP  State  .Directo^^s  telegram  on  appropriation  situation.,  Rep^Cconnon  urged  contin- 
Uoition  of  crop  insurance. 


HOUSE 


1.  POTATO  SURPLUS.  Agreed  wit hoirk  amendment  to  H.  Res.  166,  directing  the  Agricu- 
ture  Committee  to  study  the  fe^ihility  and  advisability  of  a  program  to  elimi- 
- naiL£.nDta.tQ sumlusP.s  624S-%V 


2.  TOOL  PRICE  SUPPORTS.-  Reps.  Hope,  Andresen,  Johnson  of  Ill.,  Hill,  Flannagan, 
Cooley,  and  Pace  vrere  appointed  conferees  on  S.  Sl4,  the  wool  hill  (p.  624s) . 
Senate  conferees  appointed  May  260  Rep.  Douglas  criticised  the  hill  (p.  6244)® 


"'3,''i3x^ION.  Received  the  con:^'^'nce''r^eport'^:^R  R.  1,  the  tax-reduction  hiillppr 

.  6270-1).  /  '  "  ■  \ 

4,  APPROPRIATIONS,  The  A^'^priations  Committee  r^*^ted  H.  R,  367S,  the  .War  Depart 

ment  military  appropriation  hill  (H®  Rept®  495)  (p»V627l) , 

5.  CLAIMS.  Rep.  Gra^,  Ala.,  criticized  a  prohihition  a^SiUist  allov^ances.  for  puni¬ 
tive  damages  imrier  the  tort— claims  prQ,visions  -of  the  Le^slative  Reorganization 
Act  (p,  6245)^  (See  "hills  introduced"-) 


6.  SOIL-CONSrfATION  APPRDPRlATIONSo  Rep,  Gross,  Pa. ,  -inserted '^  telegicom  signed 
hy  the  J?oil  Conservation  Service  yesterday,  urging  the  farmers^o  turn  the  heat 
on  u^io  save,  the  johs  of  'these  felldxirs  ,  down  in  the  Department" 

Theyfelegram  v;as  from  an  AGP  State  Director,  announcing  the  provi 
au^opriation  hill  and  requesting  suspension  of, pur  chases-.,  sign—upsl^et 
ms  quoted  in  a  letter  to  participating  farmers  from  the  county— cor 
man.  . 


^mmx 


6247-g)., 

in  the 
Co  This 
tee  chair- 


adjourned  until  Mon,,  June  2  (pi  6271).  Rep.  Hallock  announced  this  wcek’s^^o- 
gram' as  followsl  Mon, ,  .  consent  calendar.;,  tax  hill.  Also  this  week;  War  De^. 
military  appropriations,  labor  hill,  HaWaii  statehood',  information  and  \ 


SE1-TA.TE 


"V 

\  interchange  exchange  hill,'  (p,  6246,) 

\ 

S,'  PWSOITFEL.  Received  from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  ilonessentialy^ed- 
ei^  Sx’Denditures  an  additional  report  on  Rederal  employment  (S,  Doc.  (p* 


6lSf 


'^n,  William'sj  Del.,  discussed  S,  637»  the  omnibus  retirement  hi^. ,  favor¬ 
ed  rec^mitment  to  the  committee  for  further  consideration,  o,nd  urg^  nrotectior 
of  the  h^iremient  fund  v/hich  •  ”13810 ngs  .  to  the  Federal  en^lo.yees”  , 

'  '  . . 

RSllT  COiTTROKS^i  Continued  debate  on  S,  1017»  the  rent-control  bi^  (pp.  6l91-202). 


lOi  RRCESSED  unti^^^n. ,  June  2  (p.  620S) , 


BILLS  IITTRODUCED 


11.  LAILDS.  S,  1367*  hy  flbn.  Robertson,  ¥yo.,  ”to  amend ' seo^ion  10  of  the  Taylor 

Grazing  Act.”  To  Pu^^ic  Lands  Committee,  (p,  6lS6»)/  ( 

S.  136s,  by  Sen,  l^bertson,  ¥yo,,  to  increaseythe  size  of  isolated  or  dis¬ 
connected  tracts  or  parcl^s  of  the  public  domain  y$iich  may  be  sold.  To  Public 
Lands  Committee.  (p,  6lsSi^.) 

S,  1362,  by  Sen,  Thomafe,  Okla»,  to  facilU^ate  the  administration  by  Inter¬ 
ior  Depo.rtment,  in  cooperatia^  v/ith  other  Eeiferal  agencies,. of  the  recreational 
use  of  lands  and  waters  withi^reclar.ationy flood  control,  power,  and  other 
Federal  reservoir  projects,  To^ublic  Larfas  Committee,  (p,  6lS6.) 


12.  CLAIMS,  H,R,  366S,  by  Reu*  Gra.nt ,  i^a,/^”to  amend  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.” 
To  Judiciary  Committee,  (p,  6lS6,)  3^ee  also  item  5*) 


ITEMS  ZIT 


PEEDIX 


13.  CROP  IITSJRAECE.  Speech  in  the  ^use  bjr  RepSk  Cannon,  Mo.,  urgirg  continuation  of 

crop  insurance  under  present  2^w  pending  tl^  enactment  of  legislation  placing 
it  on  an  ex’oerimental  basisyipp.  A27IO— l) .  ^  ^ 

14,  OLSOMARGARIilE,  Sen,  Johiy^on,  S,C, ,  inserted  a  "^uth  Carolina  Farmer  article, 
''Margarine  and  the-  Comaker'’  (pp,  A26SS— 9). 


15»  C00PERATI''7ES,  Ren.  ^ant,  Ind.,  inserted  two  nev/spap^  editorials  on  the  com¬ 
petitive  advantage^  of  tax-exempt  cooperat-ives  (pp.  • 


16.  RICE  CONTROLS,  ^n.  Larcade,  La.,  inserted  a  Lake  Charle^Americam  Fress  ar¬ 
ticle,  "Rice  Leaders  Rap  Controls  as  Unfa.ir  -  Decline  in  Induction,  Increase 
in  Markets  C^med  at  Convention"  (p.  A2712), 


17tt  SMALL  BUSQlESS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Patman,  Tex.,  coi^^nding  service 
renderey  to  small  business  by  RFC  (p.  A269b),' 


IS,  RECLJ^M.TI0H,  Sen,  Magnuson,  ¥ash.,  inserted  a  Walla  Walla  (Wash, )  ^^letin  ed- 
itq,rial  on  the  affect ‘of  appropriation  reductions  for  recla.mation  pr^ects  in 
t];ie  Facif ic -Ilorthx^est  (p.  A2691). 


19.  .^'ORE  STRY,  Ren*  Worblad,  Oreg. ,  criticized  the  continued  existence  of  the^.S, 


/  Spruce  Corporation  (pn.  A2702-3)c. 

j  \\  j 

RESEARCH.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep. 'McDonough,  ■  Calif . ,  favoring  the  estab-A  , 
lishn«-nt_  of  a  llatio-nal  Science  Foundation  (p,  A2‘^ll).-  '  n'J 


House  of  Kepresentatives 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera 
Montgomery,  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
praye 

O  the  author  of  peace  and  con¬ 
cord,  breWhe  upon  our  souls  the  love 
of  truth  and  beauty  and  goodness,  that 
there  may  ot^o  confusion  in  our  lives. 
Though  withnaintness  of  endeavor  we 
have  failed  TnS^  grant  that  by  Thy 
direction  we  may\e  richer  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  our  high  caiUng.  We  pray  that 
the  future  may  hola^or  our  Republic 
a  brighter  dawn  for  alnour  citizens. 

We  wait  in  deep  graUtude  for  the 
precious  heritage  bestoweVupon  us  by 
the  sacrifices  of  our  soldier  and  our 
soldier  living.  Lord  God  orteosts,  be 
with  us  yet,  lest  we  forget,  lest  A^kforget! 

“Come,  Peace  of  God,  and  dwell\gain 
on  earth; 

Come,  with  the  calm  that  hailed 
Prince’s  birth; 

Come,  with  the  healing  of  Thy  gentle 
touch ; 

Come,  Peace  of  God,  that  this  world 
needs  so  much. 

“Break  every  weapon  forged  in  fires  of 
hate. 

Turn  back  the  foes  that  would  assail 
Thy  gate; 

Where  fields  of  strife  lie  desolate  and 
bare. 

Take  Thy  sweet  flowers  of  peace  and 
plant  them  there.’’ 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  procedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 

CORRECTION  OF  RECORD 

Mr.  PHITJ.TPS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  page  6123  of  the  Record  of 
yesterday  I  omitted  a  name.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  correct 
the  Record  by  including  that  name  ir 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  object!^  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fron^ali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OP  ^SHINGTON 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois,  fiMm  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules,  report^  the  following 
privileged  resolution  Cli.  Res.  220,  Rept. 
No.  484),  which  vads  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  ordered  to  be 

printed : 

Resolved,  Tha^mmediately  upon  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  re^lution  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
move  that  Ure  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committe^rof  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S^93)  to  provide  for  the  reincorpora¬ 
tion  JK  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington, 
and/or  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of 
ojjfier  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived, 
lat  after  general  debate,  which  shall  tje 
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confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor¬ 
ity  member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

HOME  OWNERS’  LOAN  ACT  OP  1933 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois,  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  221,  Rept. 
No.  485) ,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  move  "that  the  House  resolve  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
yihe  State  of  the  Union  for  the  conslderatioii 
the  bill  (H.  R.  2798)  to  amend  sectlon^^ 
le  Owners’  Loan  Act  of  1933,  and yror 
othfc  purposes.  That  after  general  d^^te, 
whlcl^hall  be  confined  to  the  bill  anit  con¬ 
tinue  ^at  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  b^^qually 
divided  controlled  by  the  chaitoan  and 
ranking  mi^rlty  member  of  thaTCommittee 
on  Banklng^ad  Currency,  thjrbill  shall  be 
read  for  am^^ment  undej^he  5-minute 
rule.  At  the  inclusion  or  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  amejiument,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  rise  aM  M^ort  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  ai^Mments  as  may  have 
been  adopted  and  tl^ptevlous  question  shall 
be  considered  as yCrde^tt  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thj^to  to  imal  passage  with¬ 
out  intervenlq^ motion  e3c\pt  one  motion 
to  recommits 

FEDERAi^OME  LOAN  BANK^ACT  AND 
NATIONAL  HOUSING  AC 

Mi^XlleN  of  Illinois,  from  tlil^om- 
miUree  on  Rules,  submitted  the  foll\ying 
p^ileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  222,  K^t. 
To.  488),  which  was  referred  to  tl 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be'^ 
printed : 

Resolved,  *rhat  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2799)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  title  IV  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Housing  Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are 
hereby  waived.  That  after  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  con¬ 
tinue  not  to  exceed  1  hom,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  6-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  ±he  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  in¬ 


tervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re-j 
commit. 

DISPOSITION  OP  CERTAIN  WAR  HOUS^fio 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois,  from  th^^m- 
mittee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  :^ilowing 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. ^3,  Rept. 
No.  487),  which  was  refep^  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  oi^red  to  be 
printed : 

Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolj^on  it  shall  be  In 
order  to  move  that  tb§  House  resolve  Itself 
into  the  Committeeyft  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  XJnion  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  Br  3492)  to  provide  for  the 
expeditious  disnrosition  of  certain  war  hous¬ 
ing,  and  for  ojfeer  purposes,  and  all  points  of 
order  agaiii^  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
That  aftejT  general  debate,  which  thall  be 
confine^^o  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  ^fours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trollan  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
mej^er  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
^  rrency,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ient  under  the  5-mlnute  rule.  At  the  con- 
’' elusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend¬ 
ments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or¬ 
dered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS  POLICY 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois,  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  224,  Rept. 
No.  488) ,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

Resolved-,  ’That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  3342)  to  enable  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  more  effec¬ 
tively  to  carry  on  Its  foreign  relations  by 
means  of  promotion  of  the  interchange  of 
persons,  knowledge,  and  skills  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  by  means  of  public  dissemination. 

’  jbroad  of  Information  about  the  United 
ates.  Its  people,  and  its  policies,  and  all 
po’mts  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
wai^d.  That  after  general  debate,  which 
shall  Tte  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue 
not  to  aweed  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  conw^led  by  the  chairman  and  rank¬ 
ing  minoriV  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  AffaS(s,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  uSder  the  5-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  ol^he  reading  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  \jpmmlttee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  same  t^the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  Save  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  a^all  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to'  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recomfls^t. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT  APPROPI*SATION  BILL 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Spe^r,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Cotomlttee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  unth;  mid¬ 
night  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  War 


Department  appropriation  bill. 
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Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
is,  I  reserve  all  points  of  order  on 


.SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  revest  of  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana? 

There  no  objection. 
INTERNATIOSfAL  REFUGEE  ORGANIZA¬ 
TION 

Mr.  ALLEN  di  Illinois,  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules^reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  225,  Rept. 
No.  489) ,  which  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  ai^  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

Resolved,  That  immedH^tely  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolutionAit  shall  be  in 
order  to  move  that  the  Houslwesolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Wha^£  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  thei^nsidera- 
tion  of  House  Joint  Resolution  \fl7,  pro¬ 
viding  for  membership  and  participaWon  by 
the  United  States  in  the  InternationaL  Ref¬ 
ugee  Organization  and  authorizing  ai%^p- 
propriation  therefor.  That  after  general  T^e- 
bate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  Joil 
resolution  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
joint  resolution  shall  be  read  for  amend¬ 
ment  under  the  5-mlnute  rule.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  reading  of  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  same  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  ordered  on  the  joint  resolution  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with¬ 
out  intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  ar 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
marks  in  three  instances  in  the  Rec^d 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  NORBLAD  asked  and  wasj^iven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks/n  the 
Record. 

CORRECTION  OP  RECOF 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speajifer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  m£#make  cer¬ 
tain  corrections  in  my  remaD(Rs  made  yes¬ 
terday  in  Committee  of  thfe  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tho^  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlalnan  from  Ver- 
niont? 

There  was  no  obje^on. 

EXTENSION  cS  REMARKS 

Mr.  WELCH  ask^  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  ^.remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  and  include  ^  editorial  published  in 
the  San  Francis*  Call-Bulletin,  entitled 
“Key  to  Progr|ls.” 

PERMISSIOIOTO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  RICH/  Mr 
mous  consept  to 
1  minute  ^d  to 
remarks. 

The  ^EAKER 
the  re^st  of  the 
/ylvai^? 

Tl/re  was  no 
/  ECONOMY 


.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
address  the  House  for 
revise  and  extend  my 

.  Is  there  objection  to 
gentleman  from  Penn- 


objection. 

IN  government 


Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  May  23 
Qur  national  debt  was  $257,837,000,000 

/and  more.  Yesterday  you  saw  a  spectacle 
here  where  practically  everybody  on  the 


May  29 


Democratic  side  of  the  House  voted  tc 
spend  more  money.  We  had  a  terribl* 
time  here  with  the  Republicans  trying^ 
hold  them  down  but  we  just  won  ou^y 
the  skin  of  our  teeth.  Republic 
proved  they  vote  for  economy  in  gc 
ment. 

Now,  we  are  to  the  point  w]aiere  we 
hear  on  the  radio  in  the  morn^gs  that 
we  are  going  to  try  to  get  r^of  a  lot 
of  Government  employees.  Well,  if  you 
are  going  to  cut  down  on  expenses,  you 
must  get  rid  of  Governmem  employees. 
That  is  what  we  are  tryinarto  do.  These 
people  who  are  going  to  jpve  to  get  jobs 
away  from  the  Governmjmt  ought  to  now 
find  put  that  they  ough/to  go  back  home 
and  get  a  job..  It  will/ave  the  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars./ Government  em¬ 
ployees  can  resign  ^m  the  Government 
now  before  they  rejreive  a  quit  notice  and 
go  back  home  an^et  a  job  nearer  where 
they  lived  befor^oming  to  Washington; 
jobs  can  be  fomd  there.  That  is  what 
.  they  have  to  d/  and  we  hope  some  of  the 
Government ^^ployees  will  do  it.  It  is 
wise  and  se/sible.  Let  us  cut  down  ex¬ 
penses  of  jlovernment. 

Tension  of  remarks 

Er.  BULWINKLE  asked  and  was  given 
perTtaisjfon  to  extend  his  retnarks  in  the 
REColWand  include  a  notable  address  by 
Hon.^jerrison  Norton,  Assistant  Secre- 
tar^f  Stote  and  chairman  of  the  United 
StMes  deracation  at  the  opening  plenary 
Feting  of\^e  first  assembly  of  the  In- 
Irnational  O^il  Aviation  Organization. 
Mr.  ROGERl^f  Florida  asked  and  was 
'given  permissio^to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  antt  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Po5d  endorsing  the  idea 
of  making  terminal^fave  bonds  nego¬ 
tiable. 

Mr.  FOGARTY  askecPyand  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his^marks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editoiyal  from  the 
magazine,  Columbia. 

Mr.  LYNCH  asked  and  was  §^en  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarkKin  the 
Record  in  two  instances,  in  one  to  naclude 
an  address  by  Hon.  James  ForrestalSsec- 
retary  of  the  Navy,  and  in  the  otheXto 
include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  granted  per-N, 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  poem  by  a  young 
lieutenant  killed  during  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge;  also  an  article  on  Hamm  Ceme¬ 
tery  by  the  American  Charge  d’Affaires 
at  Luxemburg. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  by  inserting  two 
items;  one  entitled  “How  To  Identify  an 
American  Com.munist,"  and  the  other  en¬ 
titled  “How  To  Recognize  an  American 
Pro-Fascist.” 

Mr.  RICHARDS  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article  from  the 
fJew  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  LARCADE  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances  and  in  each  in- 


PERMISSION  TO  address  THE  HOUSE 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 


remarks  and  include  therein  a  newspaper 
editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  the  House  passed  a  so-called 
wool  support  price  bill.  It  should  now 
be  known  as  a  bill  to  pull  the  wool  over 
high  tariffs.  The  bill  was  in  fact  not 
one  bill  but  two:  First,  a  bill  calculated 
to  give  relief  to  the  wool  growers,  and 
second,  an  amendment  attached  to  the 
bill,  which  was  in  itself  a  bill  by  which 
back-door  method  it  was  calculated  to 
place  the  footsteps  to  this  Nation  once 
more  on  the  road  to  high  tariffs. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  has  this 
to  say  about  it: 

VETO  THE  WOOL  GRAB 

In  2  days  of  House  debate  on  the  bill  to 
continue  Government  wool-price  supports 
almost  40  Congressmen  made  melancholy 
pleas  on  behalf  of  wool  growers,  woolen 
manufacturers,  dairymen,  cotton  farmers, 
and  others. 

Taxpayers  and  consumers — though  the  bill 
lays  heavy  burdens  on  them — were  hardly 
mentioned. 

Congress  is  supposed  to  represent  the  whole 
country.  But  wool  legislation,  like  too  many 
other  kinds  of  legislation,  is  pegged  to  group 
benefits  and  passed  by  log-rolling  reminiscent 
of  the  larcenous  old  high-tariff  days.  That’s 
only  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  think  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  should  veto  this  bill. 

It  began  as  a  price-support  measure. 
Even  then  it  was  unfair  in  proposing  to 
support  wool  at  100  percent  of  the  parity 
price,  as  against  90  percent  for  other  farm 
products.  Because  the  support  price  is  above 
the  world  market,  American  taxpayers 
through  the  Government  already  are  stuck 
with  more  than  400,000,000  pounds  of  wool — 
loss  to  date,  $38,000,000 — and  American  con¬ 
sumers  are  forced  to  pay  needlessly  high 
prices  for  woolen  goods. 

But  the  House  has  voted  even  more  pro¬ 
tection  for  wool,  adding  a  50  percent  import 
fee  on  foreign  wool,  which  already  has  to 
burdle  a  tariff  of  34  cents  a  pound.  This 
provision  runs  directly  counter  to  the  re- 
jiprocal-trade  program  and  makes  the  United 
States  look  foolish  in  the  current  Geneva 
conference  where  we  profess  to  be  trying  to 
Dreak  down  barriers  to  world  trade. 

This  wool  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  rep¬ 
resents  the  old  high-tariff  Republicanism  and 
,,^conomic  isolationism  which  has  done  untold 
iamage  in  the  past — and,  which.  Incidentally, 
vas  a  major  factor  in  keeping  the  GOP  out 
bf  national  power  for  so  many  years.  Party 
leaders  would  do  well  to  remember  that. 

^'■■’THS^PESKaR'.'  6i'tKS"ggri-~ 

tlewomXj  f rom  California  has  expired. 
E^ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  PRICS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimtos  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the^EcoRD  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKERS  Is  there  objection  to' 
the  request  of  the\ypntleman  from  Flor¬ 
ida? 

There  was  no  objecfipn. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Florio^  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  year  this  House  passM  unanimously 
H.  R.  4051,  introduced  bY^y  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  FlXdda,  Hon. 
Dwight  Rogers.  Thus  there\s  no  mis¬ 
understanding  throughout  tl^United 
States  among  the  veterans  r^rding 
those  of  us  who  were  Members  at  the 
House  at  that  time.  I  believe  today  i 
tically  every  Member  of  this  House 
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^day,  probably,  according  to  the  exigen¬ 
ces  *that  confront  him  next  week.  In 
connection  with  the  tax  bill  conference 
rej^t,  is  the  gentleman  in  a  position 
whe^  he  can  assure  the  House  that  it 
will  no^e  brought  up  Monday? 

Mr.  l^LLECK.  I  hesitate  to  give' 
that  assumnce.  The  gentleman  under¬ 
stands  tha^m  connection  with  that  mat¬ 
ter  we  are  ^rking  against  a  consider¬ 
able  deadline.* 

Mr.  McCORI^CK.  I  understand. 

Mr.  HALLECKX  And  there  is  reason¬ 
able  necessity  of  dr^iosing  of  it  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  we  can. 

Mr.  McCORMAClJV  I  just  simply 
wanted  the  Record  to  s^ow,  so  that  the 
Members  would  be  on  theW  guard.  If  it 
was  not  coming  up  before  Tluesday,  then 
they  could  govern  themselites  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  if  the  gentleman  cannot  give 
that  assurance,  of  course,  I  w^iuld  not 
expect  him  to  and,  I  would  not  ask  him, 
but  my  inquiry  was  for  the  purple  of 
getting  as  much  information  as  I  co^d 
for  the  Membership  of  the  House  so  tlA 
they  could  govern  themselves  accord^ 
ingly  on  Monday. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  attitude  and  his  help. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  other  words, 
it  might  come  up  Monday? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  It  might  come  up 
Monday. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  In  relation  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  207,  providing  for  our 
entry  into  the  International  Refugee 
Organization,  on  which  a  rule  has  been 
granted,  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  that  matter  coming  up  next 
week,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  a 
high  priority  on  General  Marshall’s 
suggestions? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  That  rule,  of  course, 
has  just  been  filed.  The  other  matter 
from  the  Committee,  on  Foreign  Affairs 
came  out  before  this  particular  measure. 

I  have  not  programed  for  next  week 
the  measure  to  which  the  gentleman  re¬ 
fers.  Of  course,  if  the  program  so  works 
out  that  we  have  time  to  take  it  up,  and,^ 
it  could  be  arranged,  why  I  certair 
would  have  no  objection  to  doing  tl 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wilj^he 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the^entle- 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Does  not  yfe  gentle¬ 
man  think  that  before  weiplunge  any 
further  into  internation^  entangle¬ 
ments  we  ought  to  consiiir  the  American 
people?  It  seems  to  ^  that  we  have 
gone  a  long  way  in^onstructing  and 
financing  a  Tower  o^Babel  that  bids  fair 
to  collapse  amidst  areonfusion  of  tongues, 
at  our  expense.  Jwant  to  say  that  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  Hanging  any  further  into 
this  internatio^l  morass  at  the  expense 
of  the  Amer^,n  people. 

The  SPofeER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  fjom  Indiana  has  expired. 

^TENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mj^SHORT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi^on  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
:oRD  and  include  two  newspaper  arti- 

les. 


PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  an  article  and  a 
telegram. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

LOBBYING 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  some¬ 
thing  concerning  Federal  lobbying  that 
is  going  on.  We  have  heard  a  lot  about 
lobbying,  and  we  have  accused  the  man¬ 
ufacturers,  the  farmers,  and  everybody, 
but  the  lobbying  I  am  referring  to  comes 
out  of  these  agencies  downtown.  I  want 
to  insert  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
newspaper  clipping  from  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  this  morning  dealing  with 
that  matter,  and  also  I  want  to  insert  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  a  telegram  signed 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  yester¬ 
day,  sent  all  over  the  United  States,  urg- 
^ing  the  farmers  to  turn  the  heat  on  us  tj 
jve  the  jobs  of  these  fellows  down  in  tl 
Dartment.  This  is  one  the  smelUest 
thi^s  I  have  ever  handled.  The^ent 
outX^legrams  yesterday  Natiojji^wide 
tellingSuie  farmers  that  all  benems  from 
the  Go^nment  are  going  ta^e  taken 
away  fron^hem,  and  proba^  they  will 
have  to  mSte  refunds  and^lling  them 
to  threaten^^e  Congres^en  who  are 
putting  this^ross.  MT  other  words, 
these  lobbyists  ou^with  the  hatchet 
to  get  us,  those  goitre  for  economy  in 
government.  It  isSwout  time  that  this 
lobbying  from  dowftcWn  is  stopped. 

(Prom  the  PhU^elpllItt  (Pa.)  Record] 

today;  FEDERALi^XJBBY  BCifeY - CONGRESS  ON 

RUN - SOME  jT  tactics  XfrW - SIGNATURES 

FORGED - Hj^SE  CUTS  RESTOR 

3y  Herman  A.  LowS 

■WASHiy^TON,  May  28. — Congi^,  which 
thouglU^t  had  belled  the  cat  last  when 
It  defined  registration  of  lobbyists^^  now 
jui^tog  timidly  through  a  hoop  the 
ha^s  of  a  great  unregistered,  lobby^flie 
Meral  Government. 

This  Congress  started  out  to  create  a  braii 
new  world  in  Washington,  to  whittle  thd 
President’s  whopping  $37,500,000,000  budget 
down  to  size.  It  is  now  on  the  run  before 
hundreds  of  pesky  little  pressures  set  up  by 
the  slick  operators  in  Government  Depart¬ 
ments. 

The  legislators  are  befuddled.  The  people 
turned  last  November’s  election  into  a  Re¬ 
publican  landslide  largely  on  the  issue  of 
excessive  Pederal  spending.  Today,  the 
same  people  have  succumbed  to  the  octopus 
lobby  of  the  Pederal  agencies  and  are  an¬ 
grily  shouting  to  their  elected  Representa¬ 
tives:  “Woodman,  spare  that  tree.” 

Yet  it  is  as  certain  today  as  it  was  on 
election  day  that  Government  expenses  are 
wickedly  extravagant.  It  is  Just  as  certain 
that  billions  in  wasteful  expenditures  can 
be  carved  away  without  hm’ting  any  genu¬ 
ine  function  of  government. 

It  also  is  true,  although  the  folks  back 
home  do  not  realize  it.  that  so  long  as  tre¬ 
mendous  chunks  of  Pederal  coin  are  poured 
into  padded  pay  rolls,  really  deserving  proj¬ 
ects  will  never  get  Government  help. 

The  Government  lobby  Is  a  honey.  Noth¬ 
ing  that  the  NAM,  the  real-estate  boards,  the 
farm  bloc,  or  the  labor  organizations  ever 
dreamed  up  compares  with  it. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  Pederal  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  lobbying  for  funds. 


Despite  statutes  outlawing  the  practice, 
has  been  done  for  years  with  every  trlcki 
the  book.  But  never  before  in  history  Save 
so  many  worked  so  hard  to  prevent  so ^Kany 
from  being  booted  from  the  public  p0  rolls. 

They  are  pulling  strings  to  have  S^te  and 
local  governments  protest  on  beh^  of  their 
projects.  They  are  having  the^olks  back 
home  flood  the  legislators  wiU^ letters  and 
telegrams — just  the  way  the^^ility  holding 
companies  used  to  do. 

They  furnish  the  ammi^ition,  the  facts, 
to  every  supporter  of  thel^ause.  The  skilled 
propagandists  among  thjein — and  the  Pederal 
Government’s  press  aapits  run  into  a  couple 
of  thousand — prepyC  propaganda  material 
proving  that  the  G^ernment  is  actually  un¬ 
dermanned.  In ^^se  you  have  any  doubt 
about  the  size the  propaganda  machine 
which  has  turned  on  the  heat,  a  congres¬ 
sional  commj^tee  has  figures  showing  that 
Uncle  Samjpends  $75,000,000  a  year  to  supply 
informatt 

Some the  machine’s  tactics  have  been 
raw.  Instance,  the  Customs  Service  lobby 
prep^bd  mimeographed  letters  to  Congress- 
me^urging  that  its  funds  be  not  reduced, 
fse  letters  were  carried  to  prominent  citl- 
Fiis  who  were  asked  to  sign  and  mall  them. 
In  some  instances  where  enough  slgna- 
’  tures  could  not  be  obtained,  the  lobby  forged 
them  and  mailed  out  the  petitions  itself. 
This  has  outraged  many  Congressmen — 
although  it  got  results  in  the  Senate  which 
has  largely  restored  House  cuts. 

’The  service  also  discharged  about  1,000  em¬ 
ployees,  with  all  the  flourish  of  a  circus  pa¬ 
rade,  in  several  key  port  cities  such  as  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  The  idea  was  to  con¬ 
vince  the  American  public  that  it  was  having 
its  throat  cut  and  that  smugglers  were  about 
to  ruin  the  country.' 

If  the  full  budget  cuts  had  gone  into  effect 
Immediately  it  would  not  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  Are  nearly  so  many,  the  service  now 
admits.  But  in  any  event  the  House- 
approved  cuts  would  not  have  taken  effect 
until  July  1. 

In  small  towns  post  offices  shut  down  1  or  2 
days  a  week.  It  was  explained  that  this  was 
due  to  the  economy  drive  and  the  folks  were 
urged  to  write  to  their  Congressmen.  Again 
It  can  be  pointed  out  that  the  cuts  do  not 
go  into  effect  until  after  July  1  and  that  no 
reduction  in  post  office  hours  is  to  result. 
Could  it  be  a  coincidence  that  the  Postmaster 
General  is  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee? 

There  have  been  numerous  shrewd  exam¬ 
ples  of  such  tactics.  People  who  should 
know  better  are  being  convinced  that  Con¬ 
gress — whose  aim  is  to  reduce  the  national 
.^debt  and  the  high  wartime  tax  rates — is  out 
to  wreck  all  the  Government  services. 

luch  of  the  pressure  comes  from  new  war- 
tiiSe  functions  which  have  an  ingrained  op- 
posiVipn  to  giving  up  the  ghost  and  whose 
persoi^el  like  it  where  they  are  now  and 
and  wa4^  to  stay  there. 

Actuaflk,  Congress  is  only  trying  to  reduce 
a  $37,50o7top,000  budget,  to  about  $32,000,- 
000,000  or\|$33,000,000,000.  Anyone  who 

thinks  that  ^1  cut  the  heart  out  of  gov¬ 
ernment  shoulV  remember  that  the  highest 
prewar  budget  X&s  about  $9,000,000,000. 

But  with  the  n^vy  lobbyist  squeeze  on 
now,  the  economy  l^c  in  the  House  has  be¬ 
gun  to  crumble  arou^the  edges;  and  in  the 
Senate  many  HouseVy)proved  reductions 
are  being  restored. 

The  result  is  going  to 'lie  that  instead  of 
saving  $4,500,000,000  or  mo^  the  public  will 
awaken  »ne  day  to  the  fact’^at  the  reduc¬ 
tions  have  been  only  half  of  tbat,  and  that 
they  have  been  played  for  suq^ers  by  the 
Federal  lobby. 

It  is  still  not  too  late  to  do  i^ething 
about  it,  if  the  awakening  comes  sofai. 

May  27,  1^. 

To  all  participating  farmers  quoted  heXh 
is  the  portion  of  an  oflacial  telegram  receive 
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tw  your  county  committee  on  May  26,  1947, 
fr^  the  State  director  of  the  agricultural- 
con^vation  program,  which  vitally  affects 
you  as^  farmer; 

‘'Dep^:tment  of  Agriculture  appropriation 
bill  reported  by  House  Appropriation  Com¬ 
mittee  sh^s  following  reduction  from  rec¬ 
ommended  l^dget: 

"Agricultum  conservation,  from  $301,720,- 
000  to  $165,61«^0. 

"Di'astic  redu^on  in  other  funds  for  crop 
Insurance  and  ci^nty  association  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses. 

"Until  further  n(?^ce  issue  no  purchase 
orders  for  conservatl^  materials  and  serv¬ 
ices.  Cancel  purchase^rders  in  hands  of 
farmers  and  vendors  on^hich  delivery  has 
not  been  made  in  the  casS^^f  materials  and 
seeds,  and  on  which  work  nae  not  started  in 
the  case  of  services.  Until  T^rther  notice 
suspend  1947  slgn-up,  substltw^on  of  prac¬ 
tices  on  farm  lands,  and  Issue’mo  further 
notices  of  minimum  assistanceXon  farm 
allowances.' 

As  you  can  see  from  this  telegrSn,  our 
whole  program-  may  be  lost.  If  yor^^ave 
already  received  your  materials  for  the^^47 
program  here,  it  is  possible  that  a  refrnad 
may  have  to  be  made.  If  you  have  not  re 
ceived  the  materials  requested,  your  ordef 
will  have  to  be  canceled  pending  final  con¬ 
gressional  appropriation.  If  you  plan  to  pur¬ 
chase  your  own  materials  to  use  for  credit 
under  the  program  there  is  no  assurance 
from  the  House  Appropriation  Committee 
that  you  will  be  paid  the  70  percent  of  the 
cost  that  we  had  hoped  to  pay. 

There  appears  to  be  only  one  way  to  keep 
our  program  in  operation,  and  that  lies  in 
the  hands  of  farmer  voters  of  this  and  all 
other  counties  of  the  United  States.  The 
people  responsible  for  the  collection  and  use 
of  public  funds  are  elected  periodically  by  the 
voters  of  we  the  people.  A  crisis  like  the  one 
now  faced  by  our  farm  program  should  be 
worth  a  message  to  the  people  who  represenT 
us  to  let  them  know  whether  or  not  we  want' 
the  program  continued. 

We  leave  the  continuation  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural-conservation  program  in  your  hands 
and  expect  you  to  do  what  you  see  fit  to  have 
it  in  operation  after  July  1,  1947.  There  is  a 
limited  amount  of  time  between  now  and  the 
final  action  on  the  appropriation  in  which 
you  can  act  to  assure  continued  operation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  G.  YaJicy, 

Chairman,  County  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Yancy  operates  in  Cul¬ 
peper  County,  Va. 

In  the  State  director’s  office  there  are 
three  or  four  people  employed,  receivir 
salaries  ranging  from  $125  to  $20yaj 
month. 

In  the  counties  the  committ^  are 
usually  composed  of  five  memberjr  They 
hold  about  four  monthly  mee^mgs  and 
are  paid  $5  a  day. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  GRAOT  of  Indiana/Csked  and  was 
given  permission  to  ext^d  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  in  threp  instances  and  in 
two  to  include  nev^aper  articles  and 
in  one  a  resolutioiy 

Mr.  McDONO^fen  asked  and  was 
pven  permissi(^  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Recoriv 

Mr.  SCIlW^lBE  of  Oklahoma  asked 
and  was  ^en  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  Record  in  two  Instances 

and  m/  each  to  include  extraneous 
matteji 

the  request  of 
MyT^ANSFiELD  of  Montana)  was  given 
^mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
ffiSr  include  a  letter  and  an 


PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  ica;  and 

There  was  no  objection. 

AIRPLANE  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  5 
minutes  ago  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  reported  out  the  annual 
War  Department  appropriation  bill.  It 
provides  a  reduction  of  about  $475,000,- 
000  below  the  budget.  In  committee,  to¬ 
day,  I  offered  an  amendment  to  restore 
only  $40,000,000.  I  did  that  because 
that  amount  was  cut  from  the  airplane 
procurement  program.  The  President  in 
his  budget  message  requested  932  air¬ 
planes.  However,  planes  have  now  in¬ 
creased  in  cost  to  where  the  budget  esti¬ 
mate  would  provide  only  749  planes. 

The  committee  cut  of  $40,000,000  would 
further  reduce  !he  airplane  procurement 
,  program  to  561  aircraft  .  The  commitecj 
jction  in  reducing  the  aircraft  prograi 
188  is  not  justified  in  the  lightjof 
wdrid  conditions.  I  regret  that j/my 
am^dment  was  defeated  in  comnpttee. 

I  pressed  to  offer  the  same  amgimment 
on  th^^oor  of  the  House  noKt  week. 

I  trust  numbers  of  the  Hoti^  will  get 
the  heariiWs,  inform  them^ves  of  the 
facts,  and  'i^e  for  the  am^dment  when 
it  is  presen^  for  con^deration  next 
week.  We  cannot  eff^tively  back  up 
our  foreign  policy  by  .jnashing  our  mili- 
■tarv  a.ircra.ft  niiAhksp  nrngram 


made  from  commercial-grade  potatoes,  im¬ 
proves  tbe  flavor  and  keeping  qualities/  as 
well  as  adds  to  tbe  vitamin  content  of  btead, 
rolls,  cakes,  doughnuts,  sweet-food  ,mixes, 
and  filler  for  food  products  and  farniiy  flour, 
a  factor  that  will  tend  to  increase-the  con¬ 
sumption  of  baked  goods  per  capita  in  Amer- 


PRQVIDING  SUPPORT  FOR  WOOL 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  table  the  bill  (S.  814)  to  provide  sup¬ 
port  for  wool,  and  for  other  purposes, 
insist  on  the  House  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan¬ 
sas?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  appoints  the  following  con¬ 
ferees:  Messrs.  Hope,  August  H.  Andre- 
SEN,  Johnson  of  Illinois,  Hill,  Flanna- 
GAN,  Cooley,  and  Pace. 

'  '  liWl.gfTt?;i'fi1SS' W'*PP*m'c)  SURgLUS 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  166  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  surplus  potato 
crop  each  year  for  the  past  5  years  and  this 
surplus  is  increasing  each  year  due  to  more 
yield  per  acre  because  of  new  and  improved 
methods  of  agriculture;  and 

Whereas  the  1946  crop-year  potato  surplus 
was  more  than  100,000,000  bushels,  which 
cost  the  Government  more  than  $80,000,000 
in  subsidies,  and  these  subsidy  payments 
have  become  perennial  and  will  Increase 
year  by  year  if  some  solution  to  the  yearly 
surplus  of  potatoes  is  not  found;  and 

Whereas  the  entire  1946  surplus  potato 
crop  of  100,000,000  bushels  could  have  been 
consumed  advantageously  in  baked  goods 
alone  through  the  use  of  potato  flour,  or 
culture,  thereby  resulting  in  the  saving  of  an 
$80,000,000  subsidy  payment,  a  direct  saving 
to  every  State  in  the  Union;  and 

Whereas  scientific  tests  and  bakers’  exparl- 
ences  show  that  potato  fiour,  or  culture. 


Whereas  the  elimination  of  ihese  commer¬ 
cial  grades,  a  figm-e  estimatqj?  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  10  per¬ 
cent  or  more,  will  prov^ire  the  consuming 
public  with  a  finer  gra^  of  potatoes,  there¬ 
by  increasing  the  pojato  consumption  per 
capita;  and 

Whereas  potato  flffur  can  be  processed  the 
year  around  and  oan  be  stored  for  3  years  or 
more  without  spoilage,  which  factor  results 
in  a  stabilizatym  of  yearly  potato  crops  and 
potato  prlcesj 

Whereas  pCtato  flour,  or  culture,  processed 
from  excepnonally  large  surplus  potato  crops, 
can  be  used  fn  mixed  poultry  and  cattle  feed 
and  fop^ther  purposes;  and 
Wh^eas  there  are  at  present  only  four 
potato-flour-processing  plants  in  the 
;ed  States,  all  working  to  capacity,  but 
limited  production  cannot  satisfy  even 
percent  of  the  anticipated  national  re- 
^/qulrements  for  potato  fiour;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  a  definite  stake  in  increasing  the  use  of 
potatoes  through  the  processing  and  use  of 
potato  flour,  and  whether  the  Government 
would  find  it  to  be  economical,  feasible,  and 
advisable  to  own  and  operate  such  plants 
ought  to  be  determined  to  help  formulate 
public  policy;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  institute  studies 
and  hold  hearings  immediately  to  determine 
the  feasibility  and  advisability  of  carrying 
out  a  program  designed  to  do  away  with  tbe 
annual  potato  surplus  and  to  report  its  find* 
Ings  and  recommendations  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Sabath],  and  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  a  very 
simple  one.  It  provides  merely  for  a 
[study  by  the  Agriculture  Committee  of 
the  100,000,000-taushel  surplus  of  potatoes 
which  will  be  grown  in  the  United  States 
this  year.  The  findings  of  the  committee 
would  be  made  known  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  together  with  recommen¬ 
dations  for  utilizing  these  surplus  pota¬ 
toes,  which  are  now  wasted  or  destroyed. 

Last  year  the  Government  lost  $80,- 
OliD.COO  in  support-price  payments  on  po- 
.tat^s  under  the  Steagall  amendment. 
ManWthousands  of  bushels  of  these  po- 
tatoesHwere  sold  at  a  loss  to  processors 
of  industrial  alcohol,  and  others  were 
dehydrat^  and  shipped  for  relief  of  for¬ 
eign  countries.  But  the  greatest  part  of 
the  surplus^was  destroyed  because  no 
use  for  the  potatoes  could.be  found. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
estimated  that  tlVe  entire  surplus  of  po¬ 
tatoes  could  be  ufllized  profitably  if  40 
percent  of  the  balers  in  the  United 
States  would  use  a  4^rcent  mixture  of 
potato  fiour  in  making^ead.  This  mix¬ 
ture  has  been  shown  toS?e  more  nutri¬ 
tious  than  the  present  mi»ure. 

•  The  study  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  undier  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  resolution  will  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  it  is  feasible  tk  estab¬ 
lish  additional  processing  plants  to^ake 
potato  flour.  If  it  is  decided  thaNfhis 
would  be  feasible,  the  committee  would 
recommend  a  program  in  the  Depar 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  rect-'^cd  conference  report  on  wool  hill',  conferees  agreed  to  House 
hill,  exccpt’for  nodi^^d  iraport-control  provision  making  So^„  22  applicable  to  wool 
hut  .preventing  this .  frori^nterf ering  with  existing  int crnr^onal  agrecnents.  House 
passed  deficiency  appropriation  hill;  reduced  sugar  it  on/ discussed  reasons  for  end¬ 
ing  sugar  rationing,  Hous^nonnittee  reported  hill  to  /f'pxilitatc  p>.uthoriza,tion  for 
USDA  flood-control  surveys.  ^Senate  comnittce  reported  on  invest iga,tion  of  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes.  Sen,  ButlerV^gcd  renoval  of  renaining  sugar  sontrols. 


'  HOUSE 


1,  WOOL-PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  2l4,  the  \jool  hill  (p. 
7p64).  The  modified  hill  is  the  same  as  passed  hy  the  House  except  for  a  change 
in  the^  import-control  -provision.  As  changed,  the  hill  would  make  Sec.  22  of  the 
AAAct  applicable  to  wool  programs  under  the  hill  provided  that  no' action' under 
this  provision  shall  he  in  countravention  of  "any  treaty  or  international  agree¬ 
ment  to  which  the  United  States  is  nov;  a  party. 


-  2  - 


6, 


T. 


13. 


sugar  rationing  (p,  703^)* 


■'^OHG-AiTIZATIOlT,  The  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments  Committee  report/ 
W  without  amendment  H,Con.  Res.  51 »  "to  disapurove  the  President's  Peorganis 
t^bon  Plan  3,  regarding  hous ing  (H.Rep*  520)  (p.  70U2)* 

MAElKEIIilG-  AG-REH’IEM' S ,  The  Agriculture  Committee  ordered  reported*  H.R,  ^2,  to 
amend  Marketing  Agreement  '^ct  so  as  to  permit  marketing  a,greement syand  or-* 
ders  temperate  under  certain  conditions  vrheri  the  seasonal  average  pn^e  is 

rovisio'ns  of  the  act  applicable  to  any  agricult^al  com¬ 
modity,  pelsnit  a  requirement  of  compulsory  inspection,  authorize  ^e  levying 
of .  assessmeI^e  v;hen  no  regulation  is  'in  effect,  and  incMde  addij(aonal  commod¬ 
ities  by  a  re^rendum  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  producers  of  a  commodity 

(p,  D370). 

*Copies  of  '^G  bill  and  report'  will  not  be  available  u?j^C’il  the  bill  is 


actually  report edXvrhen  this  Digest  will  include  a  statemejft  to  that  effect. 


Committee  ordered  re- 


PERSODIteL;  EETIREI-IEl® X  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servic 
pouted  H.R,  1995i  aWnd  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. so  as  to  proiude 
for  return  of  retirement  deductions  to  employees  seu^rated,'  or  transferred  to 
positions  not  within  the  55^ view  of  the  act,  beforjT completing  10  years  of 
service  (p.  D37l)* 

^Copies  of  the  bill  anc^Weport  will  not  be^vailable  until  the  bill  is 
actually  reported,  when  this  digest  will  inclpi^  a  statement  to  that  effect. 


3EHATE 


SUGAR  COITTROLS.  Sen.  Butler,  Hebr. 
sugar  (price  control  and  industrial 
administration  of  these  controls  aft( 


rg; 


removal  of  the  remaining  controls  on 
jcation)  by  withholding  funds  for  the 

rune  30,  19^7  (pp-  7026-7)-. 


PAYMENTS  HT  lieu  OP  TAXES,  The  Pu^ic  Lar^  Committee  s^abmitted  a  report  of  an 
investigation  of  contributions  t^local  go^rnments  on  account  of  nontaxable 
Pederal  lands  located  within  tbpe  jur isdictioS^ of  such  governments  (S,Rept.270) 

(p.  6995).  .  .f  \  ( 


10.  ASSISTANT  SECRETTARY.  The  ]^ly  Digest  states  thaX  the  Interstate  and  Poreign 
Commerce  Committee  '^approJved  S,  l421,  authorizing  N^e  appointment  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  Assistant  -  Seer e'^ry  of  Commerce”  (p.  D36S). 


11,  TRA1TSP0R!TATI01T,  Continued  debate  on  S,  110,  .  to  amend^^e  ICO  act  regarding  ag¬ 
reements  between  carters  (pp.  7005“29)  * 

The  Intersta^-  and  Poreign  Commerce  Committee  reporf^d  with  an  amendment 
S,  1297»  ezrt^md  the  authority  under  title  III  of  the  Se^nd  Var  Powers  Act 
for  the  operat^n  of  ODT  until  Jan.  31»  19^^  (S.Rept.  264)  6995*  D36S) . 


12.  POPEIGH  RELIliP,  The  Poreign  P-elations  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S,J, 
Res.  124,  to  enable  the  President  to  utilize  the  appropriations  ^nr  U,S,  parti¬ 
cipation/  in  the  work  of  'UIIEIRA  for  meeting  administrative  espenses^^l^  Govern¬ 
ment  ^encies  in  connection  with  the  liquidation  of  UldRA  (S,Rept.2^)  (p«6995^ 


VETEMS’  BEiEPITS*  EDUCATIOH.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit tee^por ted 
v/irhout  amendment  S,  1392,  to  prescribe  certain  dates  for  the  purpose  oikdeter- 
mining-  eligibility  of  veterans  for  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  for  eduction, 
training,  guaranty  of  loans,  and  readjustment  allowances  under  the  Scrviceme 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944  ( S.Rept ,  26E)  (p,  6995)* 


'l4.  GOrT5E>TJ4EHT  COMUITICATIOHS.  The  Daily  Digest  states  that  the  Interstate  and  Pom 
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PROVIDING  SUPPORT  FOR  WOOL 


June  12,  1947. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Hope,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the  following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  814] 


The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  814)  to  provide 
support  for  wool,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  numbered  1,  2,  and  3,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  numbered  4,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows: 

On  page  3  of  the  House  engrossed  amendments,  beginning  with  the 
word  “That”  in  line  16,  strike  out  through  and  including  the  period 
in  line  18,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  That  no  proclama¬ 
tion  under  this  section  with  respect  to  wool  shall  he  enforced  in  contraven¬ 
tion  of  any  treaty  or  international  agreement  to  which  the  United  States 
is  now  a  party. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Clifford  R.  Hope, 

Aug.  H.  Andresen, 

Anton  J.  Johnson, 

William  S.  Hill, 

Stephen  Pace, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
George  D.  Aiken, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Elmer  Thomas, 

Harlan  J.  Bushfield, 

Allen  J.  Ellendbr, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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{hat  it  should  only  be  considered  after  the 
3use  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
hSd  an  opportunity  to  perfect  a  bill  to 
maBe  possible  the  cashing  of  these  bonds. 
Let  uS^ot  make  the  mistake  of  hasty  and 
inconsr^rate  action  that  will  benefit  only 
a  handfr^f  veterans.  Let  us  do  the  job 
right  in  faBcness  to  the  several  millions  of 
veterans  wl^hold  terminal-leave  bonds. 

Mr.  Chairm^,  I  ask  for  the  defeat  of 
the  pending  aiMndment. 

Ml'.  HARRIS.^^r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml'.  VAN  ZANDlTk  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  ArkansI 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  it'Ws  right  for  the 
terminal  leave  bonds  to  bi^ade  available 
for  housing  necessities,  is  il»ot  also  right 
that  they  be  made  availa^  for  other 
necessities  of  life  that  the  vel^ans  have 
to  provide  for? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  That  is  collet.  I 
am  in  favor  of  giving  the  veterane  the 
right  to  cash  their  terminal  leave  betods, 
but  I  believe  the  necessary  legisla^n 
should  be  brought  to  this  floor  and  dt 
consideration  given  to  it  so  that  every^ 
veteran  will  be  able  to  cash  those  bonds 
and  not  just  those  who  may  purchase 
real  estate. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Has  the  gentleman 
signed  the  discharge  petition  to  bring 
this  bill  to  cash  terminal  leave  bonds  to 
the  floor?  Has  the  gentleman  signed  that 
to  bring  it  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  happen  to  be  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services  that  will  con¬ 
sider  legislation  on  the  subject  very 
shortly.  In  my  opinion  it  is  unnecessary 
to  circulate  a  discharge  petition  in  be¬ 
half  of  legislation  to  cash  terminal  leave 
bonds.  I  liave  introduced  H.  R.  2  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  cashing  terminal  leave  bonds  and 
would  have  circulated  a  discharge  peti¬ 
tion  myself  if  I  had  any  doubt  that  the 
legislation  would  not  be  considered  dur¬ 
ing  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  can  be  considered 
right  away  if  the  gentleman  will  sign  it 
and  get  some  of  his  friends  to  sign  thaj; 
petition. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will^ne 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  yield  to  tjfe  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  If  this  am^dment  is 
adopted,  those  veterans  wheywant  to  use 
the  certificates  for  that  piOTOse  may  use 
them.  That  would  nq/o  discriminate 
against  them.  Why  cjihld  not  that  be 
done  pending  the  brii^ng  out  of  the  bill 
which  would  pay  theto  in  cash  that  the 
gentleman  from  Farida  has  been  work¬ 
ing  on?  I  do  n(^see  how  it  would  be  a 
discrimination  gainst  anybody.  It  would 
give  relief  to  tMt  many.  Does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  agretf^ith  that? 

The  CMIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlem§4  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr/WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unapjmous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments  do 
nbw  close. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman-  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  would  like  to  have  5 
minutes  and  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
permit  him  to  consume  that  much  time. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  6  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  gentleman  who  are  on  their 
feet  and  any  member  of  the  committee 
who  may  be  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan?  . 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WrLLiAMS]  is 
recognized. 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
rave  watched  it  treat  veterans  as  if  the; 

W  not  have  enough  sense  to  know  win 
t^do  with  their  own  money.  I  warUrto 
reralpd  the  Congress  that  the  vetrfans 
of  ouk  country  are  grown  men.  ^hink 
that  cwtainly  we  should  reco^ze  the 
fact  thafltthey  have  sense  enough to  know 
what  to  ^with  their  own  n^ney.  For 
that  reason^think  we  ougy  to  go  ahead 
and  allow  th^  to  cash  Urese  bonds. 

I  was  somew^t  surpi*ed  at  my  good 
friend  from  Pen^ylvajpa  when  he  stood 
up  here  and  spolmi^afeinst  allowing  vet¬ 
erans  to  use  their  tgfcinal  leave  bonds  as 
a  part  payment  on  a^ome.  I  am  sur¬ 
prised.  He  has^lway^een  a  friend  of 
the  veterans,  am  suite  he  is  possibly 
a  little  misl^  on  this  si|wect,  because 
he  says  hey^ants  them  to\»e  giten  the 
right  to  cysh  those  bonds,  bi^is  against 
this  amendment.  Certainly  tHk  amend¬ 
ment  ^uld  be  a  step  in  the  rigllt  direc- 
tion.^It  is  his  party  that  says  trmt  the 
boar  cannot  cash  them;  it  is  notour 
p^y.  The  bill  is  in  a  Republican  c( 
rittee  of  a  Republican  Congress. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  S 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

■  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  I  was  not  here  then, 

I  was  in  the  service,  but  during  the  Sev¬ 
enty-ninth  Congress  the  gentleman’s 
party  was  in  control  of  this  House,  and 
they  were  the  ones  that  passed  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
let  me  reply  to  that.  I  will  tell  him 
that  I  was  not  here  either.  I  was  in  a 
service  hospital. 

Mr.  ANGELL.  The  gentleman’s  party 
•held  it  up. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Now,  whether  my 
party  held  it  up  or  not,  the  Republican 
Party  is  in  power  now,  and  you  have  the 
power  to  cash  them.  Two  wrongs  do  not 
make  a  right. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that 


there  is  a  discharge  petition  on  tha 
Clerk’s  desk,  which  would  relieve 
committee  from  considering  the  biJlTto 
cash  terminal  leave  bonds. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  understand  this 
Republican-controlled  commit^e.  re¬ 
fused  to  bring  this  bill  out  onAhe  floor. 
So,  as  a  last  resort,  the  auth^ of  the  bill 
placed  a  petition  on  the  Shaker’s  desk 
and  it  is  up  there  nowylf  you  really 
want  to  pay  these  bon^  sign  this  peti¬ 
tion  in  order  to  bring  if  up.  You  ought 
to  give  these  boys  ayRght  to  cash  these 
bonds.  There  are  idry  few  Members,  to 
my  left,  if  any,  ^ho  have  signed  that 
petition. 

Mr.  ARENI^  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  y^d? 

Mr.  WILJ^AMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  frony^llinois. 

Mr.  A^NDS.  I  think  I  might  be  able 
to  tlu^w  some  light  on  this  matter. 
Whear  the  question  was  up  last  year 
whawier  they  should  be  paid  in  cash  or 
hqf  paid  in  bonds  I  was  a  member  of 
e  conference  committee.  The  House 
voted  to  pay  in  cash.  We  sat  in  con¬ 
ference  for  a  number  of  days  and  Anally, 
word  came  from  the  White  House  that 
the  bill  would  not  be  signed  unless  they 
took  the  bonds  and  therefore  we  took  the 
bonds. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  was  not  here  then. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  hope 
that  they  will  not  make  this  a  party  issue. 
It  is  the  Interest  of  the  veteran  that  I 
am  concerned'  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

[Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Committee.  His  remarks 
will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  ex¬ 
pired.  All  time  .has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Rogers]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- ' 
Sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Rooney)  there 
were — ayes  100,  noes  123. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
an  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Wolcott 
ai^ti  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

e  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
telle^  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
100,  n^  137. 

So  the^mendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Ry^NS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendmenKwhich  is  at  the  Clerk’s  desk. 

The  Clerk\ead  as  follows; 

Amendment  oJ|ered  by  Mr.  Rains; 

On  page  4,  imdtediately  following  section 
4,  add  tbe  followingLnew  section: 

“Transfer  of  war  Ijpusing  to  the  War  or 
Navy  Department. 

“Sec.  5.  Notwithstandkag  the  provisions  of 
this  act  or  any  other  prtwision  of  law,  the 
Administrator  may  in  his  c^nretion  upon  the 
request  of  the  Secretaries  ^  War  or  Navy 
transfer  to  the  jurisdiction  qf  the  War  or 
Navy  Department  any  war  houSteg  that  may 
be  considered  to  be  permanently  useful  to 
the  Arm/  or  Navy.’’ 

Renumber  sections  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  aBd  10,  as 
sections  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11,  respecti'^y. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chgirm^  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  ris« 

\ 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

:cordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the^l^eaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  B^DER,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  theAj^hole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  ri^orted  that  that  Committee, 
having  blunder  consideration  the  bill 
CH.  R.  349^to  provide  for  the  expedi¬ 
tious  dispostnm  of  certain  war  housing, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 

SUPPORT  PRICE  ON  WOOL — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  HOPE  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  S.  814,  an  act  to  provide  support  for 
wool,  and  for  other  purposes,  for  print¬ 
ing,  under  the  rule: 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
814)  to  provide  support  for  wool,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  House  num¬ 
bered  1,  2,  and  3. 

And  agree  to  the  .same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  4,  and 
agree  to  the  ^ame  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows : 

On  page  3  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
.  ments,  beginning  with  the  word  “That”  in 
”line  16,  strike  out  through  and  including 
the  period  in  line  18,  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “That  no  proclama¬ 
tion  under  this  section  with  respect  to  wool 
shall  be  enforced  in  contravention  of  any 
treaty  or  international  agreement  to  which 
the  United  States  is  now  a  party.” 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Clifford  R.  Hope, 

Aug.  H.  Andresen, 

Anton  J.  Johnson, 
William  S.  Hill, 

Stephen  Pace, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
George  D.  Aiken, 

Milton  R.  -Young, 

Elmer  Thomas, 

Harlan  J.  Bushfield, 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  814)  to  provide 
support  for  wool,  and  for  other  purposes 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  House  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  3. 

Under  the  amendment  of  the  House  num¬ 
bered  4,  the  “Wool  Act  of  1947”  was  brought 
within  the  scope  of  the  provisions  of  Section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (of 
1933),  as  reenacted  and  amended,  with  the 
exception  that  no  quantitative  limitations 
could  be  imposed  by  the  President  under 
the  authority  of  section  22  upon  the  total 
quantities  of  wool  or  products  thereof  which 
may  be  entered  or  withdrawn  from  ware¬ 
house  for  consumption  in  the  United  States. 
The  Senate  receded  from  its  disagreement 
to  this  amendment  with  an  amendment 
which  deleted  the  provision  placing  a  limi¬ 
tation  upon  the  power  of  the  President  to 


/ 


Impose  quantitative  restrictions  upon  the 
amount  of  wool  or  products  thereof  which 
may  be  Imported  and  v/hich  provided  that 
no  action  could  be  taken  under  the  authority 
of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  (of  1933),  as  reenacted  and  amended, 
with  respect  to  wool  which  would  be  in 
contravention  of  any  treaty  or  international 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Wool  Act  of  1947. 

The  bill  (S.  814) ,  as  agreed  to  in  conference, 
would  empower  the  President  to  protect  any 
program  conducted  under  the  Wool  Act  of 
1947  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same 
methods  as  he  is  now  authorized  to  protect 
programs  conducted  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  (of  1933),  as  reenacted  and 
amended,  the  Social  Conservation  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  and  sec¬ 
tion  32  of  Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth 
Congress,  approved  August  24,  1935,  as 

amended. 

Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  (of  1933),  as  amended,  was  first  enacted 
on  Augusst  24,  1935.  It  was  subsequently 
reenacted  in  1937  and  has  been  amended 
twice,  the  last  time  being  on  January  25, 1940. 
The  provisions  of  section  22  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  (of  1933),  as  reenacted 
and  amended,  are  designed  to  protect  pro¬ 
grams  conducted  to  aid  domestic  agricul¬ 
ture  by  empowering  the  President,  whenever 
he  has  reason  to  believe,  and  finds  after  an 
investigation  conducted  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  that  any  one  or  more  articles  are 
being,  or  are  practically  certain  to  be,  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  under  such 
conditions  and  in  sufficient  quantities  as  to 
render,  or  tend  to  render,  ineffective  or  ma¬ 
terially  interfere  with  any  program  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
enumerated  above,  to  impose  such  fees  on, 
or  such  limitations  on  the  total  quantities 
of,  any  article  or  articles  which  may  be  im¬ 
ported  as  he  finds  to  be  necessary  in  order 
that  the  Importations  of  such  article  or 
articles  will  not  render,  or  tend  to  render, 
ineffective  or  materially  interfere  with  pro¬ 
grams  conducted  under  the  specific  laws 
enumerated  above. 

Since  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (of 
1933)  in  1935,  the  President  has  on  several 
occasions  made  effective  use  of  the  authority 
granted  herein  to  protect  certain  agricultural 
programs.  That  authority  was  exercised  as 
recently  as  February  1,  1947,  when  harsh  or 
rough  cotton  having  a  staple  length  less  than 
%  inch  was  made  subject  to  an  Import  quota. 

The  amendment  providing  “That  no 
proclamation  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  wool  shall  be  enforced  in  contravention  of 
any  treaty  or  international  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  is  now  a  party” 
makes  it  clear  that  there  can  be  no  conflict 
in  any  action  authorized  to  be  taken  under 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
(of  1933),  as  reenacted  and  amended,  with 
respect  to  wool  and  any  international  agree¬ 
ment  or  treaty  to  which  the  United  States  is 
a  party  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act. 

Clifford  R.  Hope, 

Aug.  H.  Andresen, 

Anton  J.  Johnson, 
William  S.  Hill, 

Stephen  Pace, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.  ’ 

rBiiB»TBiOT  OP  nBiiiAagai  ii  . 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask, 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  who 
have  spleen  on  the  bill  H.  R.  3492  may 
have  fi*  legislative  days  in  which  to  re¬ 
vise  anjfi  extend  their  remarks. 

Thjf  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  OEquest  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gaiy 

here  was  no  objection. 
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REPORT  ON  H.  R.  3769 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker, 


I  as 


nanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
m  the  Judiciary  may  have  until  rmd- 
light  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  th/bill 
I.  R.  3769. 

I  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obje^on  to 
he  request  of  the  gentleman  frogff  Mich- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAS 

Mr.  GAVIN  asked  and  ^as  granted 
lermission  to  extend  his  raraiarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances  /nd  to  include 
wo  editorials.  / 

Mr.  McDONOUGH  /sked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  ^tend  his  remarks 
n  the  Record  and  inplude  a  speech  he 
recently  made.,  / 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of^klahoma  asked  and 
ivas  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  REcgfRD  and  include  certain 
extraneous  matti 

Mr.  SPRING^  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  Extend  his  remarks  in  the 
ECORD  and  include  an  editorial  from  the 
ndianapolis/Times. 

Mr.  DON^RO  asked  and  was  granted 
ermissioryto  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  a^  include  a  newspaper  article. 

Mr.  jaHNSON  of  California  (at  the 
request^f  Mr.  Dondero)  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Ap¬ 
pend^  of  the  Record  with  reference  to 
the  Mundt  bill. 

r.  STEVENSON  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
is  the  Record  and  include  a  statement 
ade  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
irement  Legislation  of  the  Civil  Service 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  regarding  the  report  of  the  actu¬ 
aries  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
retirement  and  disability  fund. 

Mr.  HAND  asked  and  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
IRecord  and  include  an  editorial. 

I  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  granted  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
itend  the  remarks  he  made  today  in  Com- 
Inittee  of  the  Whole  and  include  a  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  by  the  common  council 
of  the  city  of  Manitowac. 

I  Mr.  ARNOLD  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  own  remarks 
SK  the  Record. 

POTTS  asked  and  was  gi’anted 
lerHlission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
lEco^and  include  an  article. 

Mr.  DODGE  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  anc^nclude  a  newspaper  article. 

Mr.  MUNDff  £(sked  and  was  granted 
permission  to^tend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  inclMe  a  recent  public  state¬ 
ment  by  SecretarKof  State  Marshall  on 
the  importance  of  ^e  student  exchange 
Iprogram. 

A-.Mr.  RANKIN  asked'^^d  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his^-emarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  ^|d  include  the 
address  made  by  Presiden\.Trunian  at 
Ottawa,  Canada,  on  yesterc 

Mr.  BLATNIK  asked  and  w^k  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarQ^iq  the 
Record. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana  (a?^he 
request  of  Mr.  Carroll)  was  grarSid 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  13  (legislative  clay,  April  21),  1947 

Ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  ainendments  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
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AN  ACT 

To  provide  support  for  wool,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘‘Wool  Act  of  1947”. 

4  (1)Se€-  -{edf-  The  Commodit}^  Credit  Corporation  is 

5  direeted-,-  through  loansy  puFchases,  m  other  operations  to 

6  support  a  price  to  producers  of  wool  produced  (shorn  or 

7  pulled)  in  the  calendar  years  1947  and  1948  in  the  dfnited 

8  States  and  its  -Ter-ritories  at  the  price  not  less  than  that  which 

9  the  Gommodit}^  Credit  Corporation  has  undertaken  to  support 

10  wool  in  1946.- 

11  Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
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continue,  until  December  31,  1948,  to  support  a  price  to 
producers  of  wool  in  the  continental  United  States  and 
Territories  at  the  price  it  supported  wool  in  1946. 

(b)  ISTotwithstanding  any  other  provisions  hereof,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  adjust  support  prices 
for  individual  grades  and  qualities  of  wool  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  a  fair  and  equitable  relationship  in  the 
support  prices  for  the  various  grades  and  qualities  of  wool; 
and  ma}''  make  discounts  from  support  prices  for  oS-quality, 
inferior-grade,  or  poorly  prepared  wool. 

(2)SEe.  ¥he  Secretary  of  -Agrieultttrc  shah  establish 
monthly  (cemmencmg  with  the  month  ef  January  194-7-) 
a  comparahle  price  fer  wed  and  the  comparable  price  so 


shah  he  used  for  the  purposes  ef  ah  laws  in  which 


a  parity  er  ce-mparahlc  price  is  established  er  used,  hhe 


price  for  wed  shah  be  that  price  which  bears 


the  same  relation  te  the  average  parity  prices  d  the  ether 
basic  agricultural  cemmoditics,  eettenj  cernj  wheat,-  decj 
tobaccoj  ard  peanuts,  as  the  aetual  pdee  for  wed  here  te 


the  actual  average  prices  ef  such  basic  cemmedities  during 


the  period  -August  1934  te  July  1939.  Such  comparable 
price  fer  wool  may  be  adjusted  fer  grade,  quality,-  season, 
and  location.- 

(3)Seo.  At  Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  sections  385,  386,  and 
388  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
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shall  be  applicable  to  the  support  operations  carried  out 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(4)8^67  ^  Coinniodit}"  Credit  Corporation  nia^  witli- 
ent  roga-rd  to  restrietions  imposed  upon  it  any  lawj  dispose 
of  any  wool  produced  prior  to  January  4^  4949,  at  prices 
wbicb  wid  permit  snob  wool  to  bo  sold  in  competition  with 
imported  wood  4bo  disposition  of  any  acciunulatcd  stock- 
under  tbo  provisions  of  this  section,  bo^vcver,  shall  bo  made 
at  snob  rate  and  in  snob  mariner  as  wib  avoid  disrHiption 
of  tbo  domest-ie  markets 

Sec.  br  Wool  is  a  basic  source  of  clothing  for  tbo 
people  of  tbo  United  States^  andj  as  suebj  is  doomed  a 
basic  agricultural 


Sec.  4.  Subsections  (a)  and  (h)  of  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended  and  reenacted 
(U.  S.  C.,  1940  edition,  title  7,  sec.  624),  are  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  folloios: 

“(a)  Whenever  the  President  has  reason  to.  believe  that 
any  one  or  more  articles  are  being,  or  are  practically  certain 
to  be,  imported  into  the  United  States  under  such  conditions 
and  in  sufficient  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to  render 
'ineffective  or  materially  interfere  with  any  program  or 
operation  undertaken,  or  to  reduce  substantially  the  amount 
of  any  product  processed  in  the  United  States  from  any 
commodity  subject  to  and  with  respect  to  which  any  program 
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is  in  operation,  under  this  title  or  the  Soil  Conservation  arid 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  ameyided,  or  section  32,  Public 
Law  Numbered  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  approved 
August  24,  1935,  as  amended,  or  the  Wool  Act  of  1947, 
he  shall  cause  -an  immediate  investigation  to  be  made  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  which  shall  give  preced¬ 
ence  to  mvestigations  under  this  section  to  determine  such 
facts.  Such  investigations  shall  be  made  after  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  interested  parties  and  shall 
be  conducted  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  President 
shall  specify. 

^‘(h)  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation  and  report 
to  him  of  findings  and  recommendations  made  in  connection 
therewith,  the  President  finds  the  existence  of  such  facts, 
he  shall  by  proclamation  impose  such  fees  on,  or  such  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  total  quantities  of,  any  article  or  articles  which 
may  be  entered,  or  withdraivn  from  warehouse,  for  con¬ 
sumption  as  he  finds  and  declares  shown  by  such  investiga¬ 
tion  to  be  necessary  to  prescribe  in  order  that  the  entry  of 
such  article  or  articles  will  not  render  or  tend  to  render 
ineffective  or  materially  interfere  ivith  any  program  or  opera¬ 
tion  undertaken,  or  will  not  reduce  substantially  the  amount 
of  any  product  processed  in  the  United  States  from  any 
cominodity  subject  to  and  with  respect  to  lohich  any  program 
is  in  operation,  binder  this  title  or  the  Soil  Conservation 
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and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  or  section  32, 
Public  Law  Numbered  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  ap¬ 
proved  August  24,  1935,  as  amended,  or  the  Wool  Act  of 
1947:  Provided,  That  no  limitation  shall  be  imposed  on 
the  total  quantity  of  any  article  which  may  be  imported 
from  any  country  which  reduces  such  permissible  total 
quantity  to  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  average  annual 
quajitity  of  such  article  which  was  imported  from  such 
country  duriny  the  period  from  January  1  1929,  to 
December  31,  1933,  both  dates  inclusive:  And  provided 
further.  That  no  limitation  shall  be  imposed  on  the  total 
quantities  of  wool  or  products  thereof  which  may  be  entered 
or  tvithdraum  from  warehouse  for  consumption^ 

Sec.  5.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may,  until 
December  31,  1948,  dispose  of  wool  owned  by  it  without 
regard  to  any  restriction  imposed  upon  it  by  law. 

Passed  the  Senate  April  7  (legislative  day,  March  24) , 
1947. 

Attest:  GAEL  A.  LOEFFLEE, 

Secretary. 

Passed  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  with  amendments 
Mav  23,  1947. 

A  ttest :  JOHN  ANDREWS, 

Clerk, 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  agi^d,  to  conference  report  on  wool  hill,  Ho'^e  passed  Remount  Ser¬ 
vice  transfer  hill.  H(^!^,e  passed  hill  to  protect  forests  frcyi  Insects  and ,  diseases. 
Senate  passed  hill  to  reflate  na.rketing  of  insecticides, ryuenticidcs,  'v/eed  killers, 
etc,.  Senate  passed  Interior  appropriation  hill.  Senate  passed  hill  to  change  hound- 
arics  of  Gila  reclama.tion  p^ject.  Sen.  Peppei: .  intro dudt^u  rural-ind-astrialization  . 
hill.  Rep.  Douglas ■  int.ro ducodS^nd  discussed  hill  to  authorize  a'farm-lahor  program 

in  Labor  Department. 

- - - 


1.  WOOL-PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S,  Sl4,  the  wool  hill, 
after  rejecting.,  166-191,  a  motion  hy  Rep.  Rayhurn  to  recommit  the  hill  to  con¬ 
ference  (pp.  7253“64)* 

The  hill  provides  as  follows:  Requires  that,  until  Dec.  34»  1943,  COG  shall 
^  support  the  price  of  wool  at  the  1946  level*  Authorizes  CCC  to  sell  its  wool  at 

r  less  than  parity.  Makes  Sec.  22  of  the  AAAct  applicable  to  wool  programs  under 

the  hill  provided  that  no  action  ■under  this  provision  shall  he  in.  contravention 
of  existing  intferna.tiohal  agreements. 

The  Senate  has  not  yet  acted  on  the  conference- report. 


2.  FORESTRY.  ^Passed  without  amendment  S.  59T>  provSife  for  protection  of  forests^ 

from  insects  and*  diseas^  (pp»  7233’"9)*  This  hill  wifi  now  ho  sent  to  the 
President. 

3.  CIVIL-SERVICE  RSTIRpdlTT.  Passed  vdthout  amendment  H.  R.  *^11,  to  extend  until 

June  30>  1943,  provision  for  annuities  for  25"years— ser^dee  employees  who 

have  been  involyntarj-ly  separated  from  service  or  have  been  -v^untarily  separat- 
‘  cd  hut  have  a^epted'positions  with  lower  pay  (p.  7235)  • 

4.  REMOUNT  SERPdCE.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  3434,  to  transfer  the-Re'Wnt  Service 

(which  ly^ro^es  the  breeds  of  horses)  from  the  War  Department  to  th^^Department , 
effeetj^  July  1,  1947  (p.  7244). 

.  f  ' 

5.  WATlSf CONSERVATION.  Passed  with . amendment s  H.  R.  2167,  to  authorize  the 
of  Agriculture  to  add  certain^  lands  to  the  Angostura  water  cons er vat ioa-^nd 

-'Utilization  pro ject,  S, :‘Dak.  (p.  7239)* 

PISH  AND  WILDLIFE.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  2721,  to  require  that,  in  the 
management  of  existing  facilities  in  the  upper  Mississippi  River,  the  Vfar 
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\ 


Department  give  full  consideration  to  th.e  needs  of  fish  and  other  v/ildlife  re¬ 
sources  and  their  habitat  dependent  on  such  waters  (pp. . 7239'"^)  • 


7,  IltDEPElTDElIT , ©FDIGES  i\PPR0PRlATI0N  BILL.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  re^lu- 
tiVi  waiving  points  of  order  on  this  'bill,  H.  R.  3^39  (p*  7266).  It  isy^q^ect- 
ed  "^.t  debate  on  this  bill  will  begin  todav. 

S,  TAXA.TIOl\  Received  the  President's  veto  message  on  H,  R.  1,  the  tase^eduction 
bill  (H-,^oc.  322)(pp.  7227-2).  A  vote  on  whether  to  over-ride  tl^ veto  is  ex- 


u'acted  tcR^y, 


PERSOlTI^rHIL .  A^WbCommittee  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servic^Committee  agreed 
to  rec*om.nend  t\  the  full  corimittce  H.  R,  1426,  extending  vet/rans  ^  .preference 
to  widowed  mothers  of  veterans,  and  H.  R.  3520,  to  amend  t^  veterans '  prefer¬ 
ence  provisions  r^arding  ratings  on  civil-service  oxamin^ions  (p.  D326). 


10.  PLOOD  CONTROL.  Rep.^eCompte,  Iowa,  urged  flood-contr^  appropriations,  descrit 
ing  flood  damage  to  f^m  crops  in  Iowa  (p.  7212). 


11.  PORESTRY.  After  discussi^,  Rop.  Cole,  E.  Y. ,  ask(^  that  H.  ,R,  IS26,  making  it 
a  petty  offense  to  enter  ^y_  national-forest  Inj^  v/hile  it  is  closed  to  the 
public,  be  pa,ssed  over  witliWt  prejudice  in  o:^er  that  the  Committee  might 
correct  its  report  (p,  7229)1^ 


12.  RECLAMATIOEo  On  objections  of  Rgjos.  Harriyf  Allen  of  La.,  Brooks,  Ga.thirg s, -sand 
Larcade,  H»  Ro  1274,  to  extend  tl^  reclamation  laws  to  Ark.,  was  stricken  from 
the  consent  cadendar  (p«  7229). 


13.  MILITARY  LEY’VPl^  Passed  as  reported  1245,  amend  existing  laws  regarding 

military  leave  for  IJr,  S.  emiDloyees^o  ak  to  equalize  rights  to  leave  and  reem¬ 
ployment  for  such  employees  who  mem.b^s  of  the  Enlisted  or  Officers'  Re¬ 
serve  Corps,  the  lIa,tional  or  the  Ea^l  Reserve  (pp,  7235~6)« 


SERATE 


l4.  MARKETIEO;  lESECT  COETROl/ Passed  v-.dthout  amendi^t  H.R.  1237,  regulate  the 
marketing  of  insecticid^,  rodenticides,  weed  kil^rs,  etc.  (p,  7l6l)»  ^his 
bill  will  now  be  sent  £0  the  President. 


15.  lETERIOR  DEPARTMEET  /PPROPRIATIOE  BILL,  194g.  Passed  ^reuorted  this  bill. 


H.R.  3123  (pp.  71; 


7T'^/-94)®  Sens.  Eherry,  Gurney,  Cordon,  Hayden, 

Thomas  (Okla.),  .  ^d  Ch'jlahoney  were  appointed  conf  erees'' (ps^7l94)  •  House  con¬ 
ferees  not  yctyapuointed. 


16.  RECLAIIATIOEc  y^assed  as  reported  S,  4g3,  to  relocate  the  bound^^ies  and  reduce 
the  a.rca  0^  the  Gila  Reclamation  pro  jeet  (pp,  7174-5)  • 

Pas^d  without  amendment  H.R.  3197,  to  increase  the  reimbur^^le  construc¬ 
tion  coyi  obligation  and  extend  repa.yment  period  of  the  I-Ia.nco.s  ^^tcr  Con- 
scrvai^y  District  (oc  JlSS)  =  This  bill  will  no-r  be  sent  to  the  Pre^dent. 


’assed  without  amendment  H.R.  3342,  to  declare  U.S.  polic:/  vrith^spect 


to  Allocation  of  construction  costs  of  Coachella.  Division  of  the  All-Ankricaai 
irrigation,  pro ject ,  Cadif.  (p.  7l62.  This  bill  will  novr  be  sent  to  the  J^esi- 

/ent ... 

Passed  without  amendment  H.R,  3l43,.  to  authorize  construction  of  the  \ 
/  Paonia  Eederal  reclamation  project,  Colo.  (p.  7l6S) .  This  bill  will  nov;  be 
sent  to  the  President. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  there 
were — yeas  304,  nays  63,  not  voting  72, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  80] 

YEAS— 304 
Fletcher 
Fogarty 
Foote 
Forand 
\Pulton 
6ary 
G^things 
Ga'fcn 


Vail 

Van  Zandt 
Vorys 
Walter 
Welchel 


Abernethy 
Albert 

Allen,  Calif;-,, 

Allen,  Ill. 

Allen,  La. 

Almond 
Andersen, 

H.  Carl 
Anderson,  Calif.  Geaf|»art 
Andresen,  Gilletlie 
August  H. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Andrews,  N.  Y. 

Angell 


Arends 

Auchlncloss 

Bakewell 

Bates,  Ky. 

Bates,  Mass. 

Battle 

Beall 

Beckworth 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Blackney, 

Blatnlk 

Boggs,  Del. 

Bonner 

Boykin 

Bradley 

Bramhlett 

Brehm 

Brooks 

Brophy 

Brown,  Ga. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Buckley 

Bui  winkle 

Burke 

Buileson 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Camp 

Canfield 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Carson 

Case,  N.  J. 

Celler 

Chadwick 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Clason 

Clevenger 

Cllppinger 

Coffin 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Cohner 

Cooley 

Cooper 

Corbett 

Cotton 

Courtney 

Cravens 

Crow 

Cunningham 
Dague 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Davis,  Wls. 
Dawson,  Utah 
Deane 
Delaney 
Devltt 
D’Ewart 
Dingell 
Dolliver 
Domengeaux 


Gillie  \ 

Goff 

Goodwin 
Gordon 
Gore 
Gorskl 
Gossett 
Graham 
Granger 
Grant,  Ala. 
■Grant,  Ind. 
Gregory 
Gwynne,  Iowa 
Hagen 
Hale 
Hall, 

Leonard  W. 
Halleck 
Hardy 

Harless,  Ariz. 

Harness,  Ind. 

Harris 

Harrison 

Havenner 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hedrick 

Heffernan 

Hendricks 

Herter 

Hess 

Hill 

Hinshaw 

Hobbs 

Hoeven 

Holifleld 

Holmes 

Hope 

Horan 

Howell 

Jackson,  Calif. 
Jackson,  Wash. 
Javits 
Jenison 
Jenkins,  Ohio 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Ill. 
Johnson,  Ind. 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Johnson,  Tex. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Ohio 
Jones,  Wash. 
Judd 

Karsten,  Mo. 

Keating 

Kee 

Keefe 

Keogh 

Kerr 

Kersten,  Wls. 
Kilday 
King 
Klrwan 
Klein 
Knutson 
Kunkel 


McMillan,  S.  O. 
Macy 
Madden 
Mahon 
Manasco 
Mansfield, 
Mont. 

Marcantonio 
Martin,  Iowa 
Meade,  Md. 
Merrow 
Michener 
MlUer,  Calif. 
Miller,  Conn. 

,  Mills 
■'^Itchell 
^onroney 
^.rgan 
Moiris 
MoiTlson 
Morton 
Muhlenberg 
Mundt 
Murdock 
Murray,  Terai. 


,  Mo. 


■». 


Nixon 
Norblad 
Norton 
O’Brien 
O’Hhra 
O'Konski 
Owens 
Pace 
Passman 
Patterson 
Peden 
Peterson 
Phillips,  Tenn. 
Pickett 
Ploeser 
Plumley 
Potts 
Preston 
Price,  Fla. 
Price.  Ill. 
Priest 
Rabin 
Rains 
Ramey 
Rankin 
Rayburn 
Rayfiel 
Redden 
Reed,  III. 
Reeves 
Richards 
Riehlman 
Riley 
Rivers 
Rlzley 
_gobertson 
Robsion 
Rockwell 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rogers,  Mass 
Rohrbough 
Ross 
Russell 
Sabath 
Sadlak 

;I 

St.  G^rge 
SanJ(orn 
S^fecer 
ott,  Hardle 
cott, 

Hugh  D.,  Jr, 


Arnold 
Banta 
Barrett 
Bennett, 
Bryson 
Buck 
Buffett 
Byrnes,  Wis, 
Case,  S.  Dak. 
Church 
Cole.  Mo. 
Crawfbrd 
Curtis 
Folger 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Hart 
Heselton 


Barden 
Bell 
Bender 
Bishop 
Bland 
Bloom 
Boggs,  La. 
Bolton 
‘Busbey 
Butler 
Chapman 
Chelf 
Clark , 
Clements 
Cole.  Kans 
Combs 
Coudert 
Cox 
Cross  er 
Dawson,  Ill. 
Dirksen 
Eaton 
Ellsworth 
Elsaesser 
Fuller 


Wheeler 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson,  Tex. 

NAYS— 63 

Hoffman 

Huber 

Hull 

Jarman 

Jonkman 

Kean 

McMillen,  Ill. 
MacKinnon 
Mason 
Meyer 
Miller,  Md. 
Miller,  Nebr. 
Murray,  Wis. 
O’Toole 
Poage 
Poulson 
Reed,  N.  Y. 
Rees 


Wolverton 

Wood 

Worley 

Youngblood 

Zlmmermann 


Rich 

Rooney 

Schwabe,  Mo. 

Schwabe,  Okla, 

Scrlvner 

Smith,  Kans. 

Smith,  Wls. 

Springer 

Stefan 

Stevenson 

Sundstrom 

Taber 

Trimble 

Twyman 

Vursell 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Woodruff 


NOT  VOTING— 72 


Gallagher 
Gamble 
Gifford 
Gwlnn,  N.  Y. 
Hall, 


Meade,  Ky. 

Nodar 

Norrell 

Patman 

Pfeifer 


Edwin  Arthur  Philbin 


Hand 
•  Hartley 
Jenkins,  Pa. 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Jones,  N.  C. 
Kearney 
Kearns 
Kefauver 
Kelley 
Kennedy 
Kilburn 
LeFevre 
J.ucas 
McDowell 
McMahon 
Maloney 
Mansi^ld, 
Math^K 


Phillips,  Calif. 

Powell 

Sarbacher 

Scoblick 

Shafer 

Sheppard  A-- 
Smith,  Ohlcy 
Somers 
Stanley  ' 
Stockriym 
Vinsojf 
Walworth 
'Wjfch. 
wist 
^llllams 
Winstead 
Wolcott 


:X. 


voted  in  favor 


"S 


/ 


/ 


Dondero 

Landis  ✓ 

Seely-Brown 

Donohue 

Lane  -■ 

Short 

Dorn 

Lanham 

Sikes 

Doughton 

Larcade,^ 

Simpson,  Ill, 

Douglas 

Lathiyl 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Drewry 

Lea  / 

Smathers 

Durham 

LeGcmpte 

Smith,  Maine 

Eberharter 

Lamke 

Smith,  Va. 

Elliott 

Besinskl 

Snyder 

Ellis 

ytewis 

Spence 

Jllston  •  > 

/  Lodge 

Stlgler 

Engel,  Mich/ 

Love 

Stratton 

Engle,  Call^ 

Lusk 

Talle 

Evins  / 

Lyle 

Taylor 

Fallon  / 

Lynch 

Teague 

FelghM 

McConnell 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Fellas 

McCormack 

TTiomas,  Tex, 

Feyfon 

McCowen 

Thomason 

F^nandez 

McDonough 

Tlbbott 

Insher 

McGarvey 

Tollefson 

/Flannagan 

McGregor 

Towe 

So  two-thirds  h 

thereof,  the  rul^were,  suspended,  and 
the  bill  was  pa^d. 

The  Clerk ^4nounced  “tj^e  following 
pairs : 

General^airs  until  further”  notice 

Mr.  Sarljacher  with  Mr.  Cox 
Mr.  Wadsworth  with  Mr.  Mahon. 
Mr.^cDowell  with  Mr.  Lucas. 

Coudert  with  Mr.  Somers. 

Butler  with  Mr.  Kefauver. 
rs.  Bolton  with  Mr.  Bell. 

/  Mr.  Scoblick  with  Mr.  Williams. 

/  Mr.  Kear,ney  with  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Kilburn  with  Mr.  Norrell. 

Mr.  Le  Pevre  with  Mr.  Clements. 

Mr.  Busbey  with  Mr.  Chapman. 

Mr.  Jenkins  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Philbin. 

Mr.  Bishop  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Mr.  Kearns  with  Mr.  Pfeifer. 

Mr.  Dirksen  with  Mr.  Chelf. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  with  Mr.  Boggs  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Stanley. 

Mr.  Gamble  with  Mr.  Vinson. 

Mr.  Cole  of  Kansas,  with  Mr.  Barden. 

Mr.  Meade  of  Kentucky,  with  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Nodar  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  McMahon  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Maloney  with  Mr.  Sheppard. 

Mr.  Elsaesser  with  Mr.  Bloom. 

Mr.  Jensen  with  Mr.  Crosser. 

Mr.  Hartley  with  Mr.  Mansfield  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Hand  with  Mr.  Dawson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Eaton  with  Mr.  Bland. 

Mr.  Mathews  with  Mr.  Winstead. 

Mr.  Bender  with  Mr.  Kelley. 

Mr.  Gwinn  of  l^ew  York,  with  Mr.  Combs. 
Mr.  Edwin  Arthur  Hall  with  Mr.  West. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRiATl! 

BILL,  1948 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana,' froft  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted/he  fol 
lowing  resolution  (H.  Res.  248)^r  print¬ 
ing  in  the  Record; 

Resolved,  TTiat  during  the  c^sideration  of 
the  bill  (H.  R.  3839)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Executive  Office  jl^d  jundry  inde¬ 
pendent  executive  bureau,  boards,  commis¬ 
sions,  and  oflSces,  for  tim  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30-,  1948,  and  other  purposes,  all 
points  o£  order  agmlist  the  bill  or  any  pro¬ 
visions  contained  inereln  are  hereby  waived; 
and  it  shall  alaB  be  in  order  to  consider 
without  the  ln*rvention  of  any  point  of  or¬ 
der  any  amendment  to  said  bill  prohibiting 
the  use  of^e  funds  appropriated  in  such 
bill  or  ai^  funds  heretofore  made  available, 
including  contract  authorizations,  for  the 
pmch^e  of  any  particular  site  or  for  the 
erect^n  of  any  particular  hospital. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

y  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
^/was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
t  marks  in  the  Record  and  include  a  reso- 
..Ijufikin , -  - 

PROVIDING  SUPPORT  FOR  WOOL 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  814)  to 
(  provide  support  for  wool,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  may  be  read  in  lieu 
t  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
.  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
^  sas  [Mr. -Hope]? 

^  There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 

»  see  proceedings  of  the  House,  June  12, 

(.  1947.) 

;  Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
i  self  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  wool  bill  during  the  course 
of  its  consideration  by  Congress.  During 
this  period,  sensational  and  exaggerated 
statements  have  been  made  as  to  the 
effect  it  might  have  on  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  program  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  meeting  at  Geneva  to  set  up  an  In¬ 
ternational  Trade  Organization.  In  piy 
opinion,  the  legislation  in  the  foim 
adopted  by  the  conferees  is  entirely  in 
harmony  with  the  policies  which  has 
been  followed  by  this  administration 
with  reference  to  foreign  trade  and  do¬ 
mestic  price  supports. 

In  view  of  the  changes  which  have 
been  made,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
just  what  the  bill  does  in  its  present 
form: 

First.  It  is  emergency  legislation  expir¬ 
ing  on. December  31,  1948,  and  provides 
that  during  that  period  the  price  of  wool 
shall  be  supported  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  the  same  price  it 
supported  wool  in  1946.  The  effect  is  to 
give  wool  the  same  protection  which  has 
been  given  numerous  other  agricultural 
commodities  in  the  way  of  support  prices 
during  the  so-called  Steagall  period. 

Second.  The  bill  authorizes  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  dispose  of 
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Its  present  stocks  of  wool,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  restriction  at  present  imposed 
upon  such  disposition  by  law.  Under 
existing  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  is  prohibited  from  selling  wool 
at  less  than  parity.  This  has  resulted  in 
the  accumulation  of  stocks  approximat¬ 
ing  460,000,000  pounds.  To  this  will  be 
added  the  1947  and  1948  clips,  each  of 
which  it  is  estimated  will  run  about 
300,000,000  pounds.  Thus,  if  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  should  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  these  clips  and 
could  not  dispose  of  any  of  its  stocks  at 
prevailing  prices,  it  would  find  itself  at 
the  end  of  1948  with  over  a  billion  pounds 
of  wool.  In  the  meantime,  domestic  re¬ 
quirements  would  have  been  met  from 
imports.  It  is  hoped,  through  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  bill,  to  liquidate  these  stocks 
without  substantial  loss,  and  it  is  the 
hope  also  that  much  of  the  1947  and  1948 
clips  can  be  purchased  in  the  normal 
course  of  trade  and  will  not  have  to  be 
handled  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Third.  Section  4  of  the  bill  as  approved 
by  the  conferees  brings  wool  within  all 
the  provisions  of  section  22  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act,  legislation 
which  has  been  on  the  statute  books  ever 
since  1935,  and  which  applies  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  agricultural  commodities  upon 
which  price  supports  are  in  effect.  Un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  section  22,  if  the 
President  has  reasoh  to  believe  that  im¬ 
ports  are  rendering  a  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  ineffective  or  are  materially  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  same,  he  shall  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for  an 
Investigation  and  report.  If,  as  a  result 
of  that  report,  he  finds  that  Imports  are 
interfering  with  the  program,  then  he  is 
authorized  to  impose  either  a  quota  or 
an  Import  fee  in  order  to  make  the  price 
support  program  effective. 

Section  22,  sponsored  and  proposed  by 
the  Roosevelt  administration,  has  been 
amended  by  Congress  and  approved  by 
the  President  several  times  since  1935, 
and  action  under  its  provisions  has  been 
taken  on  various  occasions  by  both  Presi¬ 
dents  Roosevelt  and  Ti'uman.  The 
latest  action  in  this  respect  was  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1947,  when  quotas  were  im¬ 
posed  upon  imports  of  harsh  cotton.  In 
all  cases  so  far  quotas,  rather  than  fees, 
have  been  used.  The  legislation  has  op¬ 
erated  concurrently  with,  and  supple¬ 
mental  to,  the  reciprical  trade  agree¬ 
ment  program.  It  has  been  used  to  har¬ 
monize  and  reconcile  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  domestic  price  support  program 
on  price  support  commodities  with  its 
foreign  trade  policy.  Something  of  this 
sort  has  been  and  is  necessary  because 
there  is  a  considerable  measure  of  in¬ 
consistency  between  the  two  policies. 

The  inclusion  of  wool  in  section  22  is 
entirely  in  harmony  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  law  as  it  has  been  applied 
in  the  past.  It  merely  gives  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  authority  and  machinery  to 
protect  a  price  support  program  if  he 
finds  it  is  endangered  by  imports. 

The  bill  in  its  final  form,  like  most 
bUls  on  controversial  subjects,  makes  an 
effort  to  harmonize  conflicting  view¬ 
points.  I  think  that  has  been  done  to 
the  maximum  extent  in  this  instance. 


There  is  general  agreement  that  be¬ 
cause  of  conditions  arising  out  of  the 
war  emergency,  and  particularly  because 
of  the  great  accumulation  of  wool  stocks 
in  this  country  and  in  the  world,  some 
stabilization  measures  are  necessary.  In 
the.  case  of  domestic  wool,  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  measure  seems  to  be  to  continue 
the  1946  price  supports  until  December 
31,  1948.  In  this  instance,  just  as  in  any 
effort  to  support  prices  above  current 
market  quotations,  the  cost  is  likely  to 
reach  excessive  proportions  unless  there 
can  be  some  control  over  the  quantity 
coming  on  the  market  from  either  do¬ 
mestic  or  foreign  sources.  This  has  been 
recognized  in  all  our  price  support  legis¬ 
lation  and  is  the  basis  of  section  22. 

A  special  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
conferees  to  make  sure  that  the  bill  is 
not  out  of  harmony  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  foreign  trade  policy.  We  have 
provided  that  no  proclamation  issued  by 
the  President  under  this  act  shall  be  en¬ 
forced  in  contravention  of  any  treaty  or 
international  agreement  to  which  the 
United  States  is  now  a  party.  This  pro¬ 
tects  the  rights  and  interests  which  any 
other  nation  may  have  by  reason  of 
existing  trade  treaties. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  proposed  charter  of 
the  International  Trade  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations.  Paragraph  I  of 
article  25  of  that  document  provides  for 
a  general  limitation  of  quantitative  re¬ 
strictions;  however,  with  a  number  of  ex¬ 
ceptions,  among  which  is  the  following: 

2.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  I  of  this 
article  shall  not  extend  to  the  following: 

(a)  Prohibitions  or  restrictions  on  Imports 
or  exports  Imposed  or  maintained  during  the 
early  postwar  transitional  period  which  are 
essential  to — 

(111)  The  orderly  liquidation  of  temporary 
surpluses  of  stocks  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  government  of  any  member  or  of  In¬ 
dustries  developed  In  the  territory  of  any 
member  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war 
which  It  would  be  uneconomic  to  maintain 
in  normal  conditions. 

The  situation  which  exists  in  this  coun¬ 
try  with  reference  to  wool  stocks  clearly 
comes  within  the  provisions  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  (iii).. 

The  bill  is  also  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  article  34  of  the  charter  of  the 
International  Trade  Organization  relat¬ 
ing  to  emergency  action  on  imports  of 
particular  products. 

The  legislation  is  also  in  entire  accord 
with  the  Executive  Order  dated  February 
25,  1947,  which  directs  that  every  trade 
agreement  hereafter  entered  into  shall 
include  an  escape  clause.  This  Execu¬ 
tive  order  was  issued  after  consultation 
with  Senators  Vandenberg  and  Millikin, 
and  pursuant  to  an  agreement  reached 
between  them  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Part  I  of  this  Executive  order 
reads  as  follows: 

1.  There  shall  be  Included  In  every  trade 
agreement  hereafter  entered  Into  under  the 
authority  of  said  act  of  June  12,  1934,  as 
amended,  a  clause  providing  In  effect  that  If, 
as  a  result  of  unforeseen  developments  and 
of  the  concession  granted  by  the  United 
States  on  any  article  In  the  trade  agree¬ 
ment,  such  article  Is  being  Imported  in  such 
Increased  quantities  and  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  cause,  or  threaten,  serious  In¬ 
jury  to  domestic  producers  of  like  or  similar 
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articles,  the  United  States  shall  be  free  to 
withdraw  the  concession.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  to  modify  It,  to  the  extent  and  for 
such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
such  injury. 

2.  The  United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
upon  the  request  of  the  President,  upon  his 
own  motion,  or  upon  application  of  any  In¬ 
terested  party  when  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  there  is  good  and  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  therefor,  shall  make  an  investi¬ 
gation  to  determine  whether,  as  a  result  of 
unforeseen  developments  and  of  the  con¬ 
cession  granted  on  any  article  by  the  United 
States  in  a  trade  agreement  containing  such 
a  clause,  such  article  is  being  Imported  in 
such  increased  quantities  and  under  such 
conditions  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious 
Injury  to  domestic  producers  of  like  or  simi¬ 
lar  articles.  Should  the  Tariff  Commission 
find,  as  a  result  of  its  investigation,  that 
such  injury  Is  being  caused  or  threatened, 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  recommend  to 
the  President,  for  his  consideration  in  the 
light  of  the  public  Interest,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  concession.  In  whole  or  In  part,  or 
the  modification  of  the  concession,  to  the 
extent  and  for  such  time  as  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  finds  would  be  necessary  to  prevent 
such  injury. 

3.  In  the  course  of  any  Investigation  un¬ 

der  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  Tariff  Coip- 
mlsslon  shall  hold  public  hearings,  giving 
reasonable  public?  notice  thereof,  and  shall 
afford  reasonable  opportunity  for  parties  In¬ 
terested  to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence, 
and  to  be  heard  at  such  hearings.  The 
procedure  and  rules  and  regulations  for  such 
Investigations  and  hearings  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission.  * 

On  the  same  day  that  this  order  was 
issued,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
gave  out  a  statement  that  the  escape 
clause  so  authorized  would  be  along  the 
lines  of  the  escape  clause  in  the  Mexican 
agreement.  That  escape  clause  in 
effect  provides  for  the  imposition  by  the 
President  of  quotas  or  other  customs 
treatment  when  he  finds  that  the  same  is 
necessary  to  prevent  serious  injury  to 
domestic  producers  because  of  conces¬ 
sions  granted  in  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  wool  bill 
becomes  a  law,  the  provisions  of  section 
22  will  never  have  to  be  used.  Practic¬ 
ally  all  the  world’s  wool  which  is  in 
competition  with  our  own  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  British  Empire  sales  organization 
known  as  JO— rjoint  organization.  Al¬ 
though  it  has  wider  powers,  JO  corre¬ 
sponds  roughly  to  our  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  when  it  comes  to  handling 
Australian,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
African  wool  stocks,  which  accumulated 
during  and  since  the  war.  Both  Under¬ 
secretary  Clayton  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Under-Secretary  Dodd  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  stated  to  the 
conference  committee  that  these  coun¬ 
tries  have  advised  that  they  would  be 
glad  to  sit  around  the  table  and  work 
out  a  plan  for  the  orderly  disposition  of 
surplus  wool  stocks.  That  is  the  sensi¬ 
ble  thing  to  do.  However,  it  has  not 
been  done  and  probably  will  not  be  done 
if  this  legislation  is  not  passed. 

If  we  give  the  President  the  authority 
to  protect  our  wool  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  through  the  use  of  quotas  or  other 
customs  treatment,  as  recognized  in  the 
ITO  charter  and  the  escape  clause  in 
our  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  and  as 
have  been  in  effect  on  other  commodi- 
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ties  through  section  22  for  many  years, 
I  predict  that  an  agreement  will  soon  be 
reached  between  the  British  Empire 
countries  and  the  United  States  for  the 
orderly  liquidation  of  these  trouble¬ 
some  wool  stocks.  Such  an  agreement 
would  be  to  the  benefit  of  all  countries 
concerned  and  would  enable  us  to  liqui¬ 
date  our  wool  stocks  with  little,  if  any, 
loss  to  the  Treasury.  At  least,  it  would 
greatly  lessen  the  losses. 

Since  this  bill  does  not  in  any  way  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  the  domestic  supply 
of  wool,  it  cannot  affect  the  quantity  of 
ultimate  wool  imports.  Whether  this 
legislation  becomes  a  law  or  not,  we  are 
going  to  consume  the  wool  now  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as 
well  as  the  clips  of  1947  and  1948.  What¬ 
ever  we  need  in  addition  we  will  have  to 
import.  The  only  question  involved  is 
the  sale  of  the  accumulated  stocks  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  in  such  .a  way  as  to 
cause  the  least  loss  to  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

Wool  is  a  strategic  material — so  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Army.  In  the  present  state 
of  international  affairs,  it  is  essential  that 
we  mainain  a  domestic  wool  industry. 
Even  with  price  supports,  it  has  been 
declining.  This  legislation  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  solve  the  long  time  problem  of 
the  wool  industry.  It  merely  seeks  to 
bridge  the  present  emergency,  due  in  the 
main  to  market  dislocations  and  stock 
accumulations  during  the  war.  There 
has  been  no  wool  market  since  April  15. 
Practically  all  of  the  1947  clip  is  unsold. 

It  is  essential  that  the  conference  re¬ 
port  be  adopted  and  that  the  bill  become 
a  law  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  With 
reference  to  the  wool  which  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  holds,  you 
stated  that  if  they  were  directed  to  they 
would  dispose  of  the  wool.  Is  it  contem¬ 
plated  that  they  will  dispose  of  the  wool 
at  a  loss  which  will  have  to  be  made  up 
ly  the  Federal  Treasury? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Under  this  bill  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dispose 
of  the  wool  at  a  loss.  We  hope  there  can 
be  some  orderly  arrangement  made 
whereby  this  country  will  not  be  flooded 
with  imports  and  that  the  wool  on  hand 
at  the  present  time  and  that  which  may 
be  brought  under  this  act  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  an  orderly?  way  without  any 
loss  to  the  Treasury. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  there  may 
be  some  loss,  but  we  are  authorizing  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to- sell  the 
wool  to  the  best  advantage.  The  thing  to 
do  is  to  get  the  wool  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporaion  and 
get  it  into  trade  channels. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Does 
the  gentleman  regard  the  authority  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  President  under  section 
22  to  impose  quotas  or  an  import  fee  as 
mandatory  or  as  discretionary  with  the 
President? 

Mr.  HOPE.  The  authority  is  certainly 
discretionary;  the  President,  of  course, 


must  act  upon  the  findings  that  are  laid 
before  him  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  but 
it  is  still  up  to  the  President  to  determine 
whether  or  not  imports  are  interfering 
with  the  domestic  price-support  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  it  is  left  that 
way,  does  the  gentleman  think  that 
under  the  law  it  is  discretionary  with  the 
President? 

Mr.  HOPE.  It  is  up  to  the  President 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  facts  as 
found  by  the  Tariff  Commission  reveal  a 
situation  which  calls  upon  him  to  act. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Then,  if  in  his 
judgment  such  a  situation  is  revealed, 
then  no  matter  what  his  personal  views 
may  be,  under  the  law  he  should  act; 
should  he  not? 

Mr.  HOPE.  If  in  his  judgment  the 
President  felt  that  the  facts  were  such  as 
required  him  to  act,  certainly  I  would 
expect  him  to  act  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  the  first  place, 
the  words  “whenever  the  President  has 
reason  to  believe”  does  not  leave  any¬ 
thing  to  his  discretion.  If  you  and  I 
were  President,  even  if  we  did  not  want 
to  act  in  a  certain  way,  but  we  had  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  a  certain  thing,  then  under 
that  language  it  would  be  our  duty  to  act; 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  HOPE.  If  the  President  has  rea¬ 
son  to  believe,  then  he  should  submit 
the  matter  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for 
a  finding  as  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Then,  if  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  recommendation  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  is  correct  on  the  evidence 
he  should  act,  should  he  not? 

Mr.  HOPE.  If  he  believes  that  it  calls 
for  action,  certainly  he  should  act. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is,  he 
should  act  whether  or  not  his  opinion  is 
otherwise. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Let  me  give  the  gentle¬ 
man  an  illustration.  The  question 
might  come  up  in  the  President’s  mind 
as  to  whether  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Treasury  was  losing  money  in 
supporting  the  price  of  wool  constituted 
an  interference  with  the  price-support 
program.  That  would  be  a  question 
which  the  President  would  have  to  de¬ 
cide  in  his  own  mind.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  might  say  that  the 
fact  that  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  was  losing  money  on  this  trans¬ 
action  constituted  an  interference.  I 
might  say  it  did  not.  There  is  certainly 
plenty  of  room  there  for  the  President  to 
exercise  discretion. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  that  would 
not  be  discretion.  That  would  be  judg¬ 
ment,  I  submit  to  the  gentleman,  who  is 
very  fair.  The  question  of  discretion 
and  judgment  are  two  different  things. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Well,  the  gentleman  can 
use  whichever  word  he  prefers  to  use  in 
that  connection,  but  I  say  it  is  finally  up 
to  the  President  to  make  his  decision 
based  upon  the  facts  as  submitted  by  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
law  specifically  states  that  the  President 


must  find  the  existence  of  such  facts;  so 
that  he  can  use  his  independent  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  situation,  irrespective  of 
the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Yes.  After  the  report  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  is  laid  before  the 
President,  he  must  make  an  independent 
finding  that  facts  exist  which  would  re¬ 
quire  him  to  issue  a  proclamation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  would  yield  the  mi¬ 
nority  one-half  of  the  time. 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  think  I  have  too  many 
calls  for  time.  I  would  not  be  able  to 
yield  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  half  of  the  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  So  that  we  have  half 
of  the  time  on  this  side  for  discussion. 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  the 
gentleman  10  minutes  at  this  time,  if  he 
desires  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  war,  the  world’s  greatest  crisis,  a 
rather  magnificent  spirit  of  cooperation 
permeated  the  Allied  world.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  that  grand  world-wide  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  under  the  urgent  spur 
of  necessity,  gallant  men  won  many  great 
victories  on  the  battlefields  of  the  world. 
This  great  spirit  of  cooperation  was  in 
all  respects  nonpartisan.  Men  of  all 
parties  and  of  many  countries  died  in  a 
common  cause.  VE-day  and  VJ-day 
have  come  and  gone,  and  we  are  now 
living  in  the  postwar  world.  Frankly,  I 
am  shocked  to  know  that  apparently 
some  people  now  seem  to  regard  world 
cooperation  as  a  matter  of  little  impor¬ 
tance.  Unless  we  solve  the  problems  of 
peace  in  this  postwar  world,  the  great 
victories  which  have  been  won  will  have 
been  won  in  vain.  The  fruits  of  those 
victories  will  be  lost  in  the  burning  and 
consuming  flames  of  economic  isolation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  average 
American  today  fears  atomic  warfare. 
Fortunately  our  great  Nation  has  the 
secrets  of  the  atomic  bomb.  I  do  be¬ 
lieve,  however,,  that  intelligent  men 
everywhere  very  greatly  fear  the  dangers 
of  economic  warfare  which  may  be  just 
as  devastating  to  the  hope  of  peace  as 
atomic  warfare  could  possibly  be.  This 
measure  is  the  first  overt  act.  It  is 
economic  warfare.  The  great  issue  in¬ 
volved  here  is  the  issue  of  economic 
isolation  against  world  cooperation.  In 
the  proper  solution  of  this  great  prob¬ 
lem,  you  have  just  as  great  interest  as 
I  could  possibly  have.  I  am  influenced 
not  by  editorials  which  have  been  writ¬ 
ten,  but  because  of  my  own  firm  belief 
that  the  problems  of  this  distressed  and 
devastated  world  can  only  be  solved  by 
cooperation  on  a  world-wide  basis. 

Economic  isolation  means  economic 
warfare.  Economic  warfare  certainly 
does  not  mean  peace.  We  have  experi¬ 
enced  the  tragic  results  of  economic  iso^ 
lation.  Twice  in  our  day  and  generation 
the  earth  has  been  bathed  in  human 
blood.  I  am  fortified  and  strengthened 
In  my  belief  by  the  opinions  of  eminent 
statesmen — statesmen  of  different  polit¬ 
ical  faiths,  yet  statesmen  all  of  whom 
are  true  Americans.  I  have  before  me 
a  communication  written  by  the  Honor¬ 
able’  Cordell  Hull,  former  Secretary  of 
State,  a  great  Democrat,  and  a  great 
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American.  I  also  have  here  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  another  distinguished 
former  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honor¬ 
able  Henry  L.  Stimson,  a  distinguished 
Republican,  and  a  great  American.  And 
here  is  a  communication  from  a  great 
soldier,  a  great  statesman,  and  a  great 
American,  the  present  Secretary  of 
State,  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall.  To  the 
list  of  these  witnesses  we  can  add  the 
present  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  the  Honorable  Will 
Clayton,  our  able  and  distinguished  rep¬ 
resentative  at  the  Geneva  Conference; 
and  the  honorable  and  distinguished 
•Secretary  of  Agriculture,  our  former  col¬ 
league,  Clinton  Anderson;  and  the  Un¬ 
der  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  N.  E.  Dodd;  all  of  whom  agree 
that  no  action  should  be  taken  here 
which  would  violate  either  the  letter  or 
the  spirit  of  the  charter  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  and  jeopardize  the  hope  for 
world  cooperation  in  the  field  of  world 
trade  and  commerce. 

Please  consider  these  communications; 

Naval  Hospital, 
Bethesda,  Md.,  June  4,  1947. 
The  Honorable  George  C.  Marshall, 

Secretary  of  State. 

My  Dear  Secretary  Marshall:  I  have  been 
very  disturbed  to  learn  of  Mr.  Clayton’s  re¬ 
turn  from  Geneva  in  connection  with  the 
possibility  of  action  by  the  Congress  Intended 
to  increase  the  tariff  on  wool.  I  believe  that 
such  action  would  seriously  endanger  the 
success  of  the  negotiations  now  going  on  in 
Geneva  for  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers 
under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
and  for  the  establishment  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  trade  organization,  embodying  the 
basic  principles  of  mutually  beneficial  Inter¬ 
national  economic  relations  for  which  we 
have  striven  so  long. 

After  more  than  a  decade  of  successful 
operation  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  and  at  a  time  when  the  principal 
trading  nations  of  the  world  are  prepared  to 
follow  our  lead  in  carrying  out  a  program  of 
economic  disarmament,  it  would  be  tragic 
Indeed  if  any  action  of  ours  should  endanger 
that  program. 

I  do  not  wish  to  pass  judgment  on  whether 
or  not  the  growers  of  wool  In  this  country 
are  entitled  to  additional  assistance.  That 
is  for  the  Congress  to  decide.  I  do  feel  very 
strongly,  however,  that  such  assistance.  If 
given,  should  not  be  in  a  form  which  would 
preclude  or  nullify  the  comprehensive  nego¬ 
tiations  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  with 
other  countries  for  the  reciprocal  reduction 
of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  these  negotiations  Is  indispensable  to 
our  own  economic  stability  and  prosperity 
and  for  the  creation  of  a  climate  favorable 
to  the  preservation  of  world  peace. 

The  form  In  which  domestic  wool  producers 
receive  price  support  must  not  Jeopardize 
our  international  relations.  As  the  President 
said  in  his  address  at  Waco,  Tex.,  on  March  6 : 
“The  negotiations  at  Geneva  must  not  fail,” 
Faithfully  yours, 

Cordell  Hull. 

[Copy  of  telegram  dated  June  4,  1947,  from 

the  Honorable  Henry  L.  Stimson  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State] 

The  Honorable  George  C.  Marshall, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  am  deeply  concerned 
regarding  the  pending  wool  legislation  in 
Congress.  In  the  form  proposed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  this  legislation  woulc  in¬ 
crease  the  tariff  on  wool. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  to  enact 
the  House  measure  at  any  time  would  be 
most  unwise.  It  would  amount  to  a  repudi¬ 


ation  of  the  whole  structure  of  American 
economic  policy  developed  in  the  Congress 
and  the  State  Department  during  the  15 
years  since  Cordell  Hull  began  his  great  work 
for  trade  agreements.  And  such  repudiation 
now,  when  American  leadership  has  been  so 
largely  responsible  for  the  Conference  on 
World  Trade  at  present  proceeding  in  Geneva, 
would  not  fail  to  have  serious  and  immedi¬ 
ate  international  effect,  both  economic  and 
political.  To  other  nations  now  watching 
for  proof  of  American  sincerity  and  unity 
it  would  be  a  shocking  indication  that  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  can  at  any  time 
be  shackled  by  the  sort  of  economic  short¬ 
sightedness  for  which  all  the  world  has  paid 
so  dearly  in  recent  years. 

After  World  War  I,  the  American  people 
and  others  executed  an  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  retreat  from  world  affairs.  These  policies 
were  in  large  part  responsible  for  ihe  great 
economic  break-down  which  followed  both 
here  and  in  Europe.  Now  we  are  engaged 
in  effort  to  reconstruct  a  world  shat¬ 
tered  by  the  war  which  grew  out  of  that  eco¬ 
nomic  break-down.  In  this  effort  of  recon¬ 
struction  greater  freedom  of  world  trade  is 
Indispensable.  No  such  freedom  can  be 
achieved  if  this  country  retreats  behind  tar¬ 
iff  walls  higher  than  ever. 

To  enact  any  provision  raising  the  wool 
tariff  would  be  a  clear  first  step  toward  the 
disastrous  repetition  of  our  former  error.  If 
the  Congress  should  determine  that  the  price 
of  wool  must  be  supported,  a  question  on 
which  I  do  not  here  offer  any  judgment,  it 
can  accomplish  this  purpose  at  relatively 
small  cost  by  employing  the  method  of 
subsidies  contained  in  the  Senate  bill.  But 
to  support  these  prices  by  raising  the  tariff 
on  wool  would  be  to  give  financial  assistance 
to  a  few  at  the  cost  of  a  large  share  of  this 
Nation’s  hope  for  world  prosperity  and 
peace. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

'  Henry  L.  Stimson. 


The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  June  4,  1947. 
The  Honorable  George  D.  Aiken, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Aiken  :  I  wish  to  express 
appreciation  to  'the  Senate  and  House  con¬ 
ferees  in  hearing  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs  with  respect  to  pending 
legislation  on  wool.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Clayton 
made  clear  the  serious  issues  involved  from 
the  point  of  view  of  our  foreign  policy.  How¬ 
ever,  I  wish  to  summarize  the  position  of  the 
Department  of  State  in  this  matter. 

The  Senate  bill  directs  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  continue  until  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1948,  to  support  a  price  to  domestic 
producers  of  wool  at  the  same  price  at  which 
it  purchased  domestic  wool  in  1946.  It  au¬ 
thorized  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  dispose  of  wool  owned  by  it  at  market 
prices. 

The  House  added  to  this  bill  a  provision  in¬ 
tended  to  result  in  an  increase  in  the  high 
tariff  on  wool,  and  thus  enable  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  give  this  support  to  domestic  wool 
producers  without  financial  loss  to  this  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  cost  of  such  support  would 
thus  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  of  woolen 
goods. 

The  critical  importance  of  this  action,  as  it 
bears  on  our  foreign  relations,  arises  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  in  progress  at  this  very 
time  in  Geneva,  an  international  Confer¬ 
ence  on  trade  and  employment  called  by  the 
United  Nations  on  the  initiative  of  this  coun- 
■  try.  The  United  States  delegation,  of  wfiich 
Mr.  Clayton  is  chairman,  is  taking  a' leading 
part  in  this  conference.  , 

The  object  of  the  conference  is  to  negotiate 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  barriers  and  the  elimination  of  dis¬ 
criminations  in  international  trade.  A  fur¬ 
ther  object  is  to  agree  upon  a  draft  of  a  char¬ 
ter  for  an  international  trade  organization  to 
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be  set  up  under  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Some  60  or  60  negotiations  are  actually 
taking  place  between  the  different  countries 
represented  at  this  conference,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  eventually  some  70  or  80  agree¬ 
ments  will  be  entered  into.  The  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  this  aspect  of 
the  proceedings  derives  from  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  last  extended  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  1945. 

■While  wool  constitutes  a  relatively  small 
part  of  our  domestic  economy,  being  only 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  agricultural  income, 
it  is  a  highly  important  commodity  in  other 
countries.  For  example,  it  forms  90  percent 
of  the  value  of  all  of  the  exports  of  Australia 
to  the  United  States. 

The  question  here  is  whether  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States  will  be  served 
by  the  passage  of  the  Senate  wool  bill  which 
affords  protection  to  the  domestic  wool  pro-- 
ducers  at  a  relatively  "Small  cost  to  the  United 
States  Treasury,  or  by  the  adoption  of  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  whl6h  would  pro¬ 
vide  this  protection  by  further  raising  bar¬ 
riers  to  international  trade.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Senate  bill  provides  the  only  acceptable 
course  of  action  open  to  us  not  wholly  in¬ 
consistent  with  our  current  efforts  to  remove 
the  cause  of  serious  conflicts  in  the  world 
economic  field. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  passing  on  to 
you  herewith  the  views  on  this  subject  of 
our  most  distinguished  elder  statements — 
Mr.  Stimson  and  Mr.  Hull. 

Faithfully  yours, 

G.  C.  Marshall, 
Secretary  of  State. 

(Enclosures:  Letter  to  Secretary  Marshall 
from  Hon.  Cordell  Hull  dated  June  4,  1947. 
Copy  of  telegram  to  Secretary  Marshall  from 
Hon.  H.  L.  Stimson  dated  June  4,  1947.) 

May  22,  1947. 

The  Honorable  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Cooley:  I  take  pleasure  in 
this  opportunity  to  answer  your  inquiry  of 
May  19  concerning  the  views  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  with  respect  to  proposed  wool 
legislation.  I  refer  to  S.  814,  a  bill  to  pro¬ 
vide  support  for  wool  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  reported 
favorably  with  amendments  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

’The  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  re¬ 
ported  was  not  under  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  when  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Department  testified  before  that 
body.  We  have  not  had  a  formal  opportu¬ 
nity  to  present  our  views  on  the  legislation, 
as  it  has  been  reported. 

S.  814,  as  reported  with  amendments,  is 
Intended  to  achieve  three  main  objectives. 
First,  it  directs  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  to  support  ar^irice  to  wool  producers 
at  the  1946  level  until  December  31,  1948. 
This  provision  is  consistent  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  long-run  program  for  wool  submitted 
by  the  President  in  his  memorandum  to  Sen¬ 
ator  O’Mahoney  on  March  11,  1946.  The 
Department  of  State  believes  this  section  of 
the  bill  accomplishes  the  essentials  of  the 
administration’s  plan  which  recognizes  that 
wool  should  receive  support  comparable  to 
that  granted  to  other  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

Secondly,  S.  814  authorizes  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  sell  its  stocks  of  wool 
without  regard  to  restrictions  imposed  upon 
it  by  law.  This  is  necessary  because  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  must  be  able  to 
sell  wool  at  the  market  if  it  is  to  dispose  of 
its  stocks.  This  is  also  consistent  with  the 
President’s  program  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Thirdly,  an  amendment  to  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  has  been 
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added  to  provide  for  the  imposition  of  fees 
on  any  imported  article  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  if  he  finds  that  Imports  of  said 
article  interfere  materially  with  the  wool- 
support  program.  The  accompanying  report 
shows  that  the  purpose  of  the  fee  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  imported  wool  to  equal 
the  support  level  for  domestic  wool.  The 
Department  of  State  advises  against  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment.  I  understand 
from  the  Cpngressional  Record  that  it  is 
proposed  to  modify  this  import-free  amend¬ 
ment  by  directing  the  President,  rather  than 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  Impose  the 
fees  after  investigation  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission.  This  does  not  remove  the  funda¬ 
mental  objections  to  the  provision. 

If  Import  fees,  which  are  actually  in¬ 
creases  in  the  tariff,  are  levied,  they  would 
be  harmful  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  following  ways. 

First,  the  cost  to  the  public  in  increased 
prices  for  woolen  manufactures  would  far 
exceed  the  increased  returns  to  the  wool 
growers.  The  President’s  mernprandum, 
previously  -referred  to,  pointed  out  that  “it 
will  be  more  desirable  from  a  national  point 
of  view  and  more  dependable  for  growers  to 
have  the  Government  absorb  losses  on  sales 
of  domestic  wool  rather  than  to  raise  addi¬ 
tional  trade  barriers  against  imports.”  The 
cost  of  supporting  returns  to  wool  growers 
must  be  borne  by  the  public  of  the  United 
States  regardless  of  the  form  that  support 
takes.  The  tariff  itself  is  a  subsidy  which  is 
collected,  like  a  sales  tax,  from  consumers 
through  raised  prices  and  conveyed  to  pro¬ 
ducers  by  the  same  means.  To  talk  about 
avoiding  cost  to  the  Treasury  is  to  evade 
the  issue,  for  the  public,  and  not  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  pays  the  bill. 

A  fee  will  raise  the  cost  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial.  This,  in  turn,  cumulatively  increases 
the  cost  of  doing  business  at  every  stage  of 
the  production  process.  Therefore,- the  final 
cost  to  the  public  as  a  consumer  is  far  greater 
under  the  fee  than  it  would  be  if  raw  ma¬ 
terial  prices  were  not  increased  by  fees  and 
the  public,  as  a  taxpayer,  paid  the  subsidy. 

In  the  second  place,  new  Import  fees  on 
wool  would  injure  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  through  their  effect  on  our  foreign 
relations.  We  all  recognize  the  responsiblll- 
ity  of  this  country  for  leadership,  both  po¬ 
litical  and  economic,  in  the  postwar  wdrld. 
The  United  States  has  taken  the  initiative 
in  promoting  the  adoption  of  principles  of 
economic  conduct  among  natiohs  which 
would  require  each  country  to  consider  the 
impact  of  the  economic  measures  it  under- 
ta^s  on  world  economic  progress.  If  the 
proposed  amendment  providing  new  import 
barriers  is  adopted,  the  moral  leadership 
of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs  will 
suffer  a  serious  blow. 

If  at  this  time,  when  we  are  actually  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  other  countries  at  Geneva 
for  the  lowering  of  trade  barriers,  we  raise 
new  barriers  as  this  bill  proposes,  we  stand 
convicted  of  Insincerity. 

Wool  Is  a  critical  item  in  our  current  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  an  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization  for  the  expansion  of  world  trade 
and  employment.  Although  wool  raising 
accounts  for  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  our  agricultural  income,  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  in  world  trade.  It  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  Import  into  the  United  States  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa. 
It  is  by  far  their  most  Important  source  of 
the  dollars  they  need  so  badly  to  buy  our 
exports.  If  we  impose  new  barriers  ta  this 
trade,  we  cannot  expect  them  to  cooperate 
wholeheartedly. in  creating  the  type  of  post¬ 
war  world  we  want  to  have.  Without  such 
cooperation,  the  other  British  Common¬ 
wealth  nations  would  have  difBculty  Joining 
with  us  in  a  mutually  advantageous  pro¬ 
gram.  Other  nations  would  question  the 
sincerity  of  our  protestations  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  retreat  to  economic  Isolationism, 


Let  me  summarize  by  saying  the  Depart¬ 
ment  approves  support  to  wool  growers  and 
authority  for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  sell  its  wool  below  parity.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  therefore  hopes  that  the  Congress  will 
adopt  the  proposed  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  without  amendment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clayton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  do  not  have 
before  me  communications  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Under 
Secretary,  there  can  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing  as  to  their  position  concerning 
this  important  matter.  During  the  con¬ 
ference,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Dodd,  addressed  a  letter  to  Senator 
Aiken  in  which  the  position  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  was  clearly  in¬ 
dicated.  ’ 

America  has  taken  her  rightful  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
question  is:  “Shall  we  be  able  to  hold 
that  great  place  of  leadership?”  We 
were  the  first  to  sponsor  world  coopera¬ 
tion.  Our  Nation  renounced  economic 
isolation,  but  now  we  are  about  to  em¬ 
brace  the  .evil  vulture  again.  The  ques¬ 
tion  before  us  is  one  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  I  hope  that  I  am  not  unduly 
alarmed  and  I  also  hope  that  I  do  not 
overrate  the  importance  of  the  matter 
before  us.  Certainly  the  great  states¬ 
men  whom  I  have  quoted  seem  to  regard 
the  matter  as  one  of  great  Importance. 
As  we  approach  a  vote  on  this  confer¬ 
ence  report,  we  are  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  a  conference  of  world-wide  impor¬ 
tance  is  going  on  at  Geneva,  but  America, 
the  greatest  of  all  nations,  is  not  repre¬ 
sented  there.  Our  representative,  Mr. 
Clayton,  was  forced  to  abandon,  tem¬ 
porarily  at  least,  the  great  work  which 
he  had  undertaken  at  Geneva  and  all  be¬ 
cause  of  this  pending  wool  bill.  Mr. 
Clayton  has  been  anxious  to  return  to 
Geneva,  but  he  dares  not  return  until  this 
issue  has  been  settled.  How  could  he 
sit  at  the  conference  table  and  attempt 
to  negotiate  reciprocal  agreements  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  revival  of  world  trade 
conscious  of  the  contents  of  this  bill 
which  supplies  the  president  with  a  sword 
with  which  to  destroy  every  agreement 
which  might  be  reached  and  written? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOPE.  When  Mr.  Will  Clayton 
returned  from  Geneva  and  when  the  let¬ 
ters  to  which  the  gentleman  refers  from 
Mr.  Stimson,  Mr.  Hull  and  General  Mar¬ 
shall  were  written,  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  had  not  met;  no  conference  re¬ 
port  had  been  made.  I  will  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  if  they  were  not  referring  to  an 
entirely  different  bill  than  the  one  we 
have  before  us  at  this  time? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  might  say  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  that 
Mr.  Clayton  and  the  State  Department 
are  just  as  opposed  to  this  conference  re¬ 
port  and  the  bill  in  its  present  'orm  as 
they  were  to  the  bill  reported  by  the 
House  committee.  They  would  have  no 
objection;  Mr.  Clayton  would  not  be  In 
the  United  States  today,  if  the  House 
committee  had  reported  and  the  House 
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itself  had  passed  the  bill  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  passed,  which  was  what  we  thought 
the  wool  people  wanted — that  was  a  sup¬ 
port  for  the  price  of  wool. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  wool  producers  wanted. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield  that  I  may  ans\?er? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Clayton  is  certainly  a 
very  hard  man  to  please.  We  have  come 
a  long  way  trying  to  please  him. 

Mr.  R/ YBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
pleasing  Mr.  Clayton,  I  might  say.  Yes; 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  desire  to  say;  it  is  not  a  question  of 
pleasing  Mr.  Clayton.  It  is  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  cooperate  with  the 
remainder  of  the  world  in  order  that  they 
may  take  our  surplus.  They  cannot  take 
our  surplus  goods  unless  we  take  theirs. 
Money  docs  not  cross  the  ocean  to  bal¬ 
ance  trade;  it  is  goods  for  goods,  now  as 
it  has  always  been. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  May  I  add  that  on  June 
12,  1947,  just  last  Thursday,  General 
Marshall  ‘ssues  this  statement: 

I  am  disappointed  in  the  reported  action 
of  the  Senate  and  House  conference  with 
respect  to  the  wool  bill.  I  am  making  pub¬ 
lic  my  letter  to  the-  conferees  together  with 
a  telegram  from  Mr.  Stimson  and  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Hull  referred  to  therein. 

The  truth  is  the  officials  of  the  State 
.Department  were  not  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  heard  about  this  all  impor¬ 
tant  matter  affecting  our  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  policy.  The  House  amendment 
was  not  written  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  no 
hearings  on  the  proposal  were  held.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  this  matter  origi¬ 
nated  as  it  did  and  came  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Our 
Committee  deals  entirely  with  agricul¬ 
tural  problems,  but  this  bill  vitally  af¬ 
fects  world  trade  and  commerce  and  the 
foreign  economic  policy  of  our  Nation, 
and  is  in  fact  a  revenue  measure  at¬ 
tached  to  a  bill  which  originated  in  the 
Senate.  Under  our  Constitution,  rev¬ 
enue  measures  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  consti¬ 
tutional  question  involved  seems  to  be 
of  very  slight  importance  to  the  ardent 
advocates  of  “false  economy.”  If  you 
by  your  vote  approve  this  conference  re¬ 
port,  you  have  in  effect  delegated  to  our 
committee  the  right  and  function  to  fix 
and  impose  tariffs  and  to  delegate  that 
authority  as  we  may  determine.  If  we 
are  to  provide  for  a  tariff  on  wool,  why 
not  on  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
cauliflowers,  and  every  other  vegetable 
and  product  of  agriculture? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Our  committee  has  had 
that  right  ever  since  1935  when  we  got 
the  first  tariff  containing  section  22. 
Since  that  time,  potatoes,  tomatoes  and 
all  other  commodities  have  been  under 
that  bill  any  time  the  President  chooses 
to  exercise  his  authority  to  deal  with 
them. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Not  with  import  duties 
as  here  provided.  The  gentleman  must 
know  that  he  is  not  accurate. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOPE.  The  gentleman  says  I 
know  that  is  not  accurate.  The  fact  is 
that  the  import  fee  provision  has  been 
in  the  bill  ever  since  1940. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Has  it  been  used  on 
any  commodity  other  than  a  surplus  crop 
upon  which  we  have  a  definite  program? 
Certainly  not,  because  the  language  of 
sectio-n  22  so  provides. 

Mr.  HOPE.  It  has  been  in  the  bill  ever 
since  1940.  It  has  not  been  used  as  yet, 
but  it  has  been  available  for  use  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Here  is  one  test  of 
what  this  bill  involves.  If  it  is  not  the 
purpose  to  destroy  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  now  in  existence  or  here¬ 
after  to  be  negotiated,  then  why  do  the 
House  conferees  object  to  this  language 
which  is  written  in  a  bill  sponsored  by 
my  distinguished  and  beloved  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Hope],  in¬ 
troduced  on  February  10,  1947,  in  which 
he  provides  in  clear,  unambiguous  lan¬ 
guage  the  following : 

No  proclamation  under  this  section  shall 
be  enforced  in  contravention  of  any  treaty 
or  other  international  agreement  to  which 
the  United  States  is  or  hereafter  becomes  a 
party. 

If  it  is  not  the  purpose  to  destroy  the 
reciprocal  trade  program,  why  do  we  not 
send  this  bill  back  to  conference  and 
insist  that  the  conferees  put  that  savings 
clause  in  this  bill?  I  say  it  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  an  insidious  effort 
to  undermine  the  reciprocal  trade  treaty 
program. 

The  SPEAEIER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  two  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  Members  in  this  House  who 
are  interested  in  the  farm  program  that 
when  you  destroy  the  support  program 
for  wool  you  are  undermining  and  will 
ultimately  destroy  the  entire  agricultural 
support  program  because  the  two  things 
are  certainly  going  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions.  You  can  support  the  wool  industry 
of  America  better  than  you  can  any  other 
agricultural  commodity  grown  in  the 
country.  The  whole  wool  crop  produced 
in  America  is  worth  approximately  $120,- 
000.000.  We  produce  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  wool  we  consume.  In  roun3' 
figures,  we  produce  about  300,000,000 
pounds  annually.  This  could  be  subsi¬ 
dized  to  the  extent  of  even  5  cents  a 
pound  and  it  would  only  involve  $15,000,- 
000  a  year.  If  we  abandon  the  support 
program  and  lift  trade  barriers  the  public 
will  pay  not  just  $15,000,000  but  prob¬ 
ably  $150,000,000.  Do  not  you  believe 
that  the  extraction  will  be  painless.  It 
will  be  long  remembered  and  very  pain¬ 
ful  to  the  consuming  public.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  public  will  pay  10  times 
more  than  the  direct  subsidy  involved. 

The  issue  of  economic  isolation  in¬ 
volved  in  this  legislation  cannot  be  com¬ 
promised.  We  either  believe  in  world  co¬ 
operation  or  we  believe  in  economic  iso¬ 


lation.  We  cannot  divorce  this  bill  from 
the  reciprocal  trade  treaty  program. 
The  effect  of  this  bill  will  be  to  drive 
this  Nation  into  the  tragic  arms  of  eco¬ 
nomic  isolation  which  means  economic 
ruin.  If  economic  isolation  is  to  be  the 
policy  of  America,  the  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica  should  know  it  and  the  people  of  the 
world  should  know  it.  If  the  President 
signs  this  bill,  our  diplomats  will  be 
damned  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the 
world  and  the  integrity,  the  prestige, 
power,  and  influence  of  our  Nation  will 
be  irreparably  impaired.  I  hope,  there¬ 
fore,  that  this  report  will  be  recommitted 
or  defeated. 

Here  is  a  statement  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  issued  on  May  29,  1947: 

The  State  Department  is  opposed  to  the 
House  amendment  to  the  wool  legislation  now 
under  consideration.  Wool  is  the  key  com¬ 
modity  in  the  Geneva  negotiations  to  expand 
trade  through  the  reduction  of  trade  bar¬ 
riers.  It  is  by  far  the  most  Important  export 
and  source  of  dollars  of  Australia.  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  We 
cannot  expect  them  to  cooperate  with  us  in 
reducing  trade  barriers  if  we  increase  duties 
on  their  wool.  Without  their  participation, 
the  remainder  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
cannot,  as  a  practical  matter,  Join  with  us  in 
a  mutually  advantageous  program. 

Wool  is  also  a  symbol  of  our  intentions  in 
foreign  trade.  If  we  adopt  higher  tariffs  in 
the  present  bill,  other  nations  will  conclude 
we  cannot  or  will  not  live  up  to  our  professed 
policy  of  international  cooperation.  They 
will  turn  to  trade  restrictions  and  bilateralism 
to  protect  themselves.  On  the  other  hand, 
expanding  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  will  not  only  help  us  sell 
our  surplus  products  but  also  will  allow  them 
to  earn  the  dollars  they  need  to  reconstruct 
their  economies  and  to  protect  their  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions. 

The  wool  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
would  protect  the  wool  Industry  in  the  United 
States  by  direct  payments  from  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  The  Indirect 
cost  of  these  payments  to  the  public  as  tax¬ 
payers  would  be  far  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  increased  tariff  provided  by  the  House 
amendment  to  the  public  as  consumers. 

I  am  anxious  for  the  wool  producers 
of  America  to  be  protected.  I  favor  the 
passage  of  the  Senate  bill,  but  even 
though  I  am  greatly  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  wool  producers  I  am  not 
willing  to  permit  my  interest  in  them  to 
bring  about  a  devastating  collapse  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  and  of  the  hope  for 
a  revival  of  world  trade  and  commerce 
by  world  cooperation  and  reciprocity. 
The  sponsors  of  this  measure  are  making 
goats  out  of  the  sheep  growers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  as  a  direct  result  of  the  politics 
involved  the  wool  market  has  dropped 
14  cents  a  pound  below  the  support 
price  of  42  cents  a  pound,  which  would 
have  been  guaranteed  under  the  Senate 
bill.  If  the  wool  producers  of  America 
end  up  with  no  support  program  what¬ 
ever,  I  believe  they  will  know  exactly 
where  to  place  the  responsibility.  It  is 
easy  enough  for  Members  to  say  we  want 
to  protect  the  wool  growers,  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  attach  provisions  in  the 
form  of  amendments  which  they  know 
will  defeat  the  very  thing  that  they  say 
they  actually  want  to  do. 

As  some  evidence  of  the  politics  in¬ 
volved,  I  call  your  attention  to  an  AP 
report  under  a  Washington  date  line  of 
May  13: 


June  16 

WILL  DRAFT  WOOL  BILL - GOP  GROUP  NAMED  TO 

EXPEDITE  ACTION 

Washington,  May  13. — A  special  committee 
on  wool  legislation  was  appointed  today  by 
the  House  Republican  steering  committee. 

Representative  Halleck,  of  Indiana,  said 
that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  draft  a  bill 
to  satisfy  all  wool  men. 

“There  are  a  number  of  difficult  decisions 
to  be  made,”  Halleck  told  reporters.  “We 
are  anxious  to  satisfy  everyone  and  will  try 
to  expedite  action.” 

The  Senate  has  passed  legislation  to  pro¬ 
vide  price  support  at  the  1946  level,  and  per¬ 
mit  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  sell 
its  stocks  of  wool  at  prices  competitive  with 
foreign  wool.  The  House  added  a  provision 
for  an  import  fue,  to  apply  on  excess  foreign 
Imports  and  floor  stocks. 

The  new  provision,  particularly  the  floor- 
stock  tax,  has  drawn  opposition  from  the 
wool  dealers  and  fabricators. 

Halleck.  said  the  committee  will  meet  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  Its  members  are  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Hope,  of  Kansas,  Murray  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Simpson  of  Pennsylvania,  Jenkins  of 
Iowa,  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Herter,  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  Halleck. 

You  will  note  that  not  a  single  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Democratic  Party  was  named 
as  a  member  of  the  Halleck  committee. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  wool  grow¬ 
ers  of  America  must  be  made  scapegoats 
by  the  Republican  steering  committee. 
This  is  the  little  black  sheep  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party,  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing 
which  will  destroy  the  farm  program  and 
the  hope  of  world  cooperation. 

(Mr.  COOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Pace], 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  all  of 
the  arguments  are  stripped  down,  there  is 
but  one  issue  before  the  House  this  after¬ 
noon  and  that  is  whether  or  not  we  will 
accord  to  the  commodity  wool  the  same 
rights  and  the  same  privileges  that  some 
20  or  30  other  agricultural  commodities 
now  enjoy.  That  is  the  issue,  because 
the  sole  purpose  of  amending  section  22, 
as  set  out  in  the  conference  report,  is  to 
bring  wool  under  that  section. 

Now,  let  me  read  to  you  some  of  the 
commodities  that  now  have  the  protec¬ 
tion  that  is  proposed  here  to  give  to 
wool,  and  please  do  not  smile  when  I  tell 
you  those  commodities  extend  from  noo¬ 
dle  soup  to  wheat  and  cotton.  I  want 
to  read  you  from  a  list  of  the  commod¬ 
ities  that  are  now  protected  under  sec¬ 
tion  22,  and  the  issue  here  is  whether  or 
not  you  will  bring  wool  imder  section  22. 
Now,  here  are  some  of  the  commodities. 
The  President  has  not  acted  on  .all  of 
them.  He  has.  acted  only  on  two,  wheat 
and  cotton,  but  here  are  the  ones  on 
which  the  President  could  act.  My  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  is  frightened  that  we 
will  wreck  the  reciprocal-trade  treaties 
of  this  Nation.  There  is  no  such  thing 
involved  here.  Here  are  some  of  the  com¬ 
modities  now  under  section  22: 

Beans,  beets,  cabbages,  carrots,  onions, 
Irish  potatoes,  sweetpotatoes,  spinach, 
noodle  soup,  orange  juice,  tomato  flakes, 
cotton,  wheat  flour,  wheat,  milk,  eggs, 
apples,  peaches,  kale,  peas,  squash,  and 
grapefruit  juice. 
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Every  one  of  them  are  under  section  22, 
and  if  those  commodities  are  imported 
into  this  country  in  large  quantities  the 
President  can  initiate  an  investigation 
and  can  do  one  of  two  things,  that  is, 
establish  import  quotas  or  import  fees  on 
the  imports. 

Now,  I  want  to  be  helpful  if  I  can. 
Let  me  give  you  just  a  little  history.  It 
has  been  stated  here  that  section  22  was 
intended  only  to  protect  surplus  com¬ 
modities  and  therefore  was  not  intended 
to  protect  wool,  because  wool  is  largely 
an  import  commodity.  I  have  gone  back 
to  1935  when  section  22  was  first  enacted. 
This  is  the  committee  report  dated  June 
15,  1935,  filed  in  this  House  by  Marvin 
Jones,  then  chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee,  and  with  reference  to  sec¬ 
tion  22,  then  new  legislation,  here  is 
what  the  committee  said; 

Efforts  to  restore  agricultural  prices  in 
this  country  will  not  be  wholly  successful  if 
competitive  foreign  imported  articles  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  the  domestic  market  away  from 
the  domestic  products. 

Further,  it  says: 

Congress  cannot  now  ascertain  and  provide 
specifically  for  the  varieties  of  circumstances, 
under  which,  and  the  commodities  the  im¬ 
portation  of  which,  will  endanger  the  effort 
to  attain  parity  prices. 

In  this  bill  before  the  House  we  are 
proposing  to  support  wool  at  the  parity 
price  and  section  22  was  enacted  for  that 
specific  purpose. 

Now,  the  original  section  22  authorized 
only  import  quotas;  that  is,  we  could 
limit  the  amount  coming  into  this  coun¬ 
try.  In  1939  this  Congress  amended  that 
act  and  added  the  right  to  impose  im¬ 
port  fees  up  to  50  percent  ad  valorem. 
And  here  is  what  the  committee  report, 
also  filed  by  Marvin  Jones,  dated  July 
14,  1939,  had  to  say  about  this  section 
and  the  need  for  including  iniport  fees: 

rt  is  clearly  necessary  for  the  successful 
operation  of  such  pragrams  that  some  means, 
such  as  is  provided  in  section  22,  be  avail¬ 
able  to  prevent  a  backwash  of  low-priced 
exports  into  a  higher-priced  domestic  market. 
•  •  •  It  is  known  to  a  point  of  overwhelm¬ 
ing  certainty  that  a  particular  farm  program 
will  be  ineffective  in  the  absence  of  some 
protection  against  increased  foreign  importa¬ 
tions.  Consequently,  the  bill  provides  that 
restrictions,  (either  an  Importation  fee  or  ,an 
importation  quota)  against  foreign  impor¬ 
tations  may  be  imposed  under  the  provisions 
of  section  22  whenever  it  appears  to  be 
reasonably  certain  that  such  importations 
would  Increase  and  affect  a  farm  program 
adversely. 

It  has  been  stated  here  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  must  act  and4ias  no  discretion  in 
these  cases.  I  say  that  neither  the  law 
nor  the  practice  requires  such  a  thing. 
In  the  first  place,  under  section  22,  under 
which  it  is  proposed  to  bring  wool,  no 
action  can  be  taken  unless  it  is  initiated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  then  subsection  (d)  states  that  the 
decision  of  the  President  on  the  fact  is 
final. 

The  newspapers  have  published 
throughout  this  country  that  this  bill  im¬ 
poses  a  50-percent  ad  valorem  on  the  im¬ 
port  of  wool.  It  does  no  such  thing. 
The  maximum  the  President  could  Im¬ 
pose  is  50  percent,  as  the  law  says  it  shall 
not  be  in  excess  of  50  percent.  The 


President  could  impose  a  fee  of  1  percent, 
10  percent,  or  50  percent,  as  he  saw  fit. 

Then,  mind  you,  the  act  specifically 
provides  that  if  the  President  should  im¬ 
pose  a  fee  he  may  at  any  time  revoke  it, 
suspend  it,  or  modify  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  McCormack]  said  that  probably  the 
President  must  necessarily  act.  Let  us 
look  at  it.  Right  now  we  are  supporting 
Irish  potatoes  at  90  percent  of  parity,  just 
as  you  propose  in  this  wool  bill  to  sup¬ 
port  wool  at  100  percent  of  parity.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  6  months,  so  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  reports,  they  have  de¬ 
stroyed  approximately  22,00,000  bushels 
of  Irish  potatoes  as  part  of  their  effort  to 
support  the  price  to  growers  at  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity.  Do  not  forget  that  Irish 
potatoes  are  now  under  section  22.  They 
are  under  it  today.  While  we  have  sup¬ 
ported  Irish  potatoes  at  90  percent  of 
parity,  while  we  have  dumped  about  22,- 
000,000  bushels  we  have  imported  into 
this  country  from  Canada  between  4,000,- 
000  and  5,000,000  bushels,  but  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  not  acted.  The  President  has 
not  asked  the  Tariff  Commission  to  make 
an  investigation.  The  President  has  not 
found  that  those  imports  of  Irish  pota- 
toe§  from  Canada  have  materially  af¬ 
fected  the  support  program.  I  submit 
that  under  the  authority  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  under  section  22  there  is  no 
compulsion  for  him  to  impose  an  import 
fee  or  quotas  on  wool  if  wool  is  included 
in  section  22.  So  I  say  that  there  must 
be  complete  discretion  in  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  when  we  have  been 
importing  Irish  potatoes  into  this  coun¬ 
try  for  the  last  6  months  and  Irish  po¬ 
tatoes  are  now  covered  by  section  22. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PACE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  says 
there  must  be  discretion  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  know  why  it  is  that 
he  objects  so  violently  to  providing  in 
plain, language  that  the  President  shall 
be  free  to  exercise  his  sound  discretion 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  PACE.  The  gentleman  has  made 
no  such  proposal, 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Those  proposals  have 
been  made  time  and  again  since  this  con¬ 
troversy  started.  If  the  gentleman  does 
not  know  now,  if  he  is  not  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  imdermining  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  agreements,  why  is  he  not 
willing  to  accept  this  protective  clause 
which  was  in  the  bill  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Hope]? 

Mr.  PACE.  Because,  as  I  told  the  gen¬ 
tleman  before  when  the  bill  was  on  the 
floor,  if  the  amendment  which  the  gen¬ 
tleman  offered  in  the  House,  receiving 
only  26  votes,  was,  adopted,  it  would  put 
Mr.  Will  Clayton  in  charge  of  the  farm 
program  of  this  country,  and  I  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  put  it  there  if  I  can  help  it. 

Let  me  say  one  more  thing.  There  is 
only  one  big  issue  here,  and  that  is 
whether  you  will  accord  wool  the  same 
protection  as  is  accorded  the  other  com¬ 
modities  I  have  read  off  to  you.  Then, 
there  is  one  more  Issue  here,  and  that 
may  prove  to  be  the  biggest  Issue  of  all 
to  me.  That  is  whether  the  House  will 
start  the  practice,  as  is  proposed  here 


when  they  urge  us  to  accept  the  Senate 
bill,  of  supporting  a  commodity  in  the 
farm  program  up  here  at  around  parity 
and  then  dump  it  down  there  at  any  price 
that  the  market  might  bear  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  foreign  commodities.  If  you 
do  that,  your  farm  program  is  gone  and 
the  farmers  of  this  country  will  have  no 
protection. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Herter]. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
very  much  that  I  have  only  2  minutes  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  this  conference 
committee  report. 

The  bill  which  was  returned  from  the 
conference  committee  is,  of  course,  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  bill  that  went  out  of  the 
House  except  for  one  provision,  which  to 
my  mind  makes  it  very  much  worse  than 
It  was  before  it  left  here.  That  provision 
allows  the  President,  and  it  is  done,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  order  to  contravene  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  this  bill  violating  certain  exist¬ 
ing  treaties,  to  use  the  import-quota  sys¬ 
tem  in  order  to  prevent  foreign  wools 
coming  into  this  country. 

I  would  not  mind  that  in  the  least  if 
we  did  not  have  to  import  wool  and  were 
dealing  with  a  commodity  of  which  we 
had  a  surplus.  But  we  are  going  to  have 
to  continue  to  import  wool.  The  minute 
you  begin  using  the  import-quota  system 
you  open  up  regulatory  bodies  to  the 
worst  type  of  corruption  that  I  can  imag¬ 
ine.  Any  individual  who  receives  a  license 
to  import,  whether  he  be  a  manufacturer 
or  an  importer,  is  given  a  special  priv¬ 
ilege  on  which  he  can  cash  in.  Every 
nation  which  is  given  permission  to  ship 
wool  to  this  country — and  there  are  some 
20  nations  shipping  wool  to  this  country — 
receives  something  of  value  for  which 
they  are  willing  to  pay.  You  will  com¬ 
pletely  demoralize  every  purchaser  of 
wool  in  this  country  and  I  am  speaking 
primarily  because  in  my  own  section  of 
the  country  there  are  dealers  in  wool  and 
we  have,  roughly,  65  percent  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  wool  in  the  textile  mills. 
They  will  not  know  where  they  stand 
from  day  to  day  if  this  bill  Is  enacted. 

I  will  also  repeat  what  I  have  said  pre¬ 
viously  when  the  bill  came  up  here  in 
the  House.  I  think  the  price  that  has 
been 'set  means  that  the  Government  is 
going  to  have  to  continue  to  purchase  the 
entire  commodity,  and  so-called  free  en¬ 
terprise  in  dealing  in  that  commodity 
will  be  gone. 

I  hope  the  conference  committee  re¬ 
port  will  not  be  accepted. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min¬ 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Granger]. 

(Mr.  GRANGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  we  have  had  to  have  this  contro¬ 
versy  over  this  report.  The  problem  be¬ 
fore  us  seems  to  me  to  be  so  simple  and 
so  just  that  it  neither  deserves  the  criti¬ 
cism  we  have  had  in  the  press  nor  the 
criticism  we  have  had  here  on  the  floox* 
of  the  House.  It  is  just  a  very  simple 
matter. 

There  is  only  one  other  country  in  the 
world  which* is  concerned  with  this  legis- 
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lation,  and  that  is  the  British  Empire. 
For  the  last  3  years  this  Congress,  by 
legislation,  has  excluded  the  local  pro¬ 
ducer  of  wool  from  our  local  markets 
and  has  handed  it  over,  principally  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  in  its  en¬ 
tirety. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  of  pleading 
with  them  to  allow  us  to  use  our  own 
market  to  sell  this  surplus  of  v/ool  that 
we  have  acquired  as  a  result  of  giving 
the  market  to  them. 

That  is  the  whole  question  that  is  in¬ 
volved  here.  The  question  is  very  sim¬ 
ple.  If  you  farmers  who  are  interested 
in  the  support  program  want  to  wreck 
it  entirely,  you  just  add  the  cost  of  this 
stock  pile  of  wool  to  the  Irish  potatoes 
and  you  will  certainly  do  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Utah  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  R.wburnI. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  good  friend  from  the  West  tMr. 
Granger]  in  saying  he  is  sorry  this  con¬ 
troversy  arose.  It  would  not  have  been 
here  if  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  House  itself  had  followed 
the  Senate  bill  which  I,  among  others, 
thought  was  what  the  wool  people 
wanted.  There  is  no  man  in  this  House 
who  is  a  greater  friend  of  the  wool  peo¬ 
ple  than  I.  I  think  my  State  probably 
produces  more  wool  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  I  think  this  House 
bill  and  the  conference  report  have  gone 
too  far.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  des¬ 
perately  troublesome  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  our  representatives 
abroad,  who  are  trying  to  bring  about 
these  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

Let  me  say  to  you  people  who  have 
farm  surpluses,  who  have  manufactur¬ 
ing  surpluses,  we  must  trade  our  sur¬ 
pluses  to  somebody  for  their  surpluses  or 
there  will  not  be  any  trading.  Money 
does  not  cross  the  ocean  to  balance  trade 
between  countries.  It  is  goods  for  goods. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Clayton  came 
back  to  the  United  States.  He  did.  He 
was  negotiating  in  Geneva,  getting  along 
fine.  He  could  have  gotten  along  under 
the  Senate  bill,  because  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  in  there  to  scare  the  Australian,  the 
New  Zealander,  or  the  South  African,  but 
when  this  bill  was  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  he  came  back 
here  and  said,  “I  am  through  in  Geneva 
as  long  as  this  thing  is  pending  in  its 
present  form  and  as  long  as  it  has  a 
chance  to  pass.” 

Cordell  Hull,  who  could  not  have  any¬ 
thing  but  a  patriotic  interest  in  this, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary  Marshall.  I 
have  only  time  to  read  one  paragraph: 

After  more  than  a  decade  of  successful  op¬ 
eration  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  and  at  a  time  when  the  principal 
trading  nations  of  the  world  are  prepared  to 
follow  our  lead  In  carrying  out  a  program  of 
economic  disarmament.  It  would  be'  tragic. 
Indeed,  if  any  action  of  ours  should  endanger 
that  program. 

He  says  in  his  letter  that  this  does  en¬ 
danger  that  program. 

Another  great  ex-Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  in  a  letter  to  the 


Secretary  of  State,  among  other  things, 
says  this: 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  House  measure  at  any  time  would 
be  most  unwise. 

Then  listen  to  this  statement: 

It  would  amount  to  a  repudiation  of  the 
whole  structure  of  American  economic  policy 
developed  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  State 
Department  during  the  15  years  since  Cordell 
Hull  began  his  great  work  on  trade  agree¬ 
ments. 

You  have  all  seen  the  statement  by 
Secretary  of  State  Marshall.  You  have 
heard  read  into  the  Record  letters  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley],  from  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Clayton,  who  is  deeply  distressed, 
who  knows  that  in  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  now  as  the  greatest 
creditor  nation  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world,  with  exports  of  from  fifteen  to  six¬ 
teen  billion  dollars  last  year  and  with  im¬ 
ports  of  less  than  eight  billion,  how  long 
can  our  economy  stand  when  goods  must 
be  traded  for  goods? 

I  say  to  you  that  in  my  opinion  this 
House  this  afternoon — and  I  am  going  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  do  it — should 
by  a  vote  express  itself  that  the  conferees 
should  reconsider  this  bill,  re-refer  it  to 
the  conference  committee  in  order  that 
they  may  bring  something  in  here  that 
will  be  a  support  to  the  price  of  wool,  do 
what  the  wool  grower  in  the  United 
States  desires,  which  will  keep  him  in 
business;  but  we  must  remember  that 
out  of  the  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  wool 
that  we  manufacture  in  the  United 
States  of  America  only  about  300,000,- 
000  pounds  is  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

I  want  the  support  price.  I  want  our 
wool  growers  to  stay  in  business,  but  I 
do  not  want  the  great  program  of  fhe 
United  States  getting  together  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  world  ruined,  a  pro¬ 
gram  imder  which  we  can  sell  them  oiir 
surplus  if  we  will  take  some  of  theirs. 
I  do  not  want  that  program  done  up, 
destroyed,  thrown  out,  as  I  believe  it  will 
be  under  this  bill. 

-  They  say  the  President  has  the  power 
to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other.  Is  is  a 
question  of  psychology  with  these  peo¬ 
ple.  That  sword  is  hanging  over  their 
heads  all  the  time,  that  the  President 
may  raise  this  tariff  by  50  percent. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  official  figures  show  that  our 
rate  of  exports  during  March  was  $20,- 
000,000,000  a  year,  whereas  for  the  first 
quarter  the  figures  show  our  imports  are 
$5,600,000,000.  How  long  can  that  go  on 
without  a  bust? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Trade,  commerce, 
agriculture,  manufacturing — no  business 
can  stand  a  situation  like  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]. 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
will  mean  the  destruction  of  the  full 
effectiveness  of  the  Hull  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program.  This  bill  should 
mean  a  lot  to  the  people  of  America.  It 
has  great  significance.  From  this  fact 
that  the  Republican  Party  is  responsible 
for  its  passage  the  commentators  of  the 
country  and  our  people  should  realize 
that  with  a  Republican  victory  in  1948 — 
which  looks  very  doubtful  now — that 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  will  be 
scrapped. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law  it  will  have 
serious  international  economic  reper¬ 
cussions. 

The  world  will  construe  it  that  we  are 
renewing  the  days  of  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act. 

The  old  and  dangerous  journey  of  eco¬ 
nomic  nationalism  will  be  started  again. 

From  our  own  economic  angle  it  is 
unwise. 

Exports  for  March,  including  services, 
relief,  and  other  shipments  to  occupied 
areas  were  at  an  annual  rate  of  $20,000,- 
000,000.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
National  City  Bank’s  June  letter. 

This  is  more  than  we  shipped  abroad 
at  the  height  of  the  war,  even  when  lend- 
lease  accounted  for  almost  four-fifths 
of  our  total  shipments. 

It  is  vitally  important  for  our  own 
national  economy  that  we  sell  from  10 
to  15  percent  of  goods  produced  here 
abroad. 

We  know  that  from  our  experiences  of 
the  last  depression. 

Our  exports  play  an  important  part  in 
our  employment? 

Our  imports  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1947  were  at  the  rate  of  $5,600,000,000  a 
year? 

This  is  very  disconcerting. 

What  does  it  mean?  It  means  that 
foreign  buyers  are  incurring  a  deficit  in 
their  dealings  with  us. 

That  cannot 'keep  up  long. 

A  continuance  of  that  situation  means 
a  “bust.” 

It  is  apparent  from  actual  business 
figures  that  gold  and  dollar  positions  of 
other  countries  are  bad,  and  getting 
worse.  Their  reserves  are  on  the  down¬ 
ward  trend,  and  their  reserves  are  not 
healthy. 

Even  those  countries — outside  of  the 
United  States — who  profited  from  the 
war  are  witnessing  a  dissipation  of  their 
gold  and  dollar  reserves. 

While  the  gift  and  dollar  loans  bring 
relief,  that  is  only  temporary,  and  par¬ 
tially  artificial,  unless  4;he  countries  who 
buy  from  us  develop  a  better  balance  of 
trade. 

It  is  amazing  how  many  persons  ignore 
the  indisputable  fact  that  a  country  that 
buys  must  sell. 

Even  individuals  must  have  a  balance 
of  trade  with  others. 

Countries  must. 

No  country  can  keep  on  buying  more 
than  it  sells  or  exchanges  in  goods  or 
services. 

When  the  point  is  reached  where  a 
country  cannot  carry  on  —  due  to  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade — un¬ 
natural,  unhealthy,  artificial,  expedient 
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means  are  used  in  an  attempt  to  meet 
the  situation. 

When  one  country  starts — another 
follows — and  the  I'oad  of  economic  na¬ 
tionalism,  such  as  followed  the  passage 
of  the  iniguitous  Hawley-Smoot  bill,  is 
the  result. 

The  important  part  of  this  bill  is  that 
for  political  reasons  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducer  of  wool  is  being  sold  down  the 
river. 

We  all  know  a  support-price  bill  until 
December  31,  1948,  would  be  signed  by 
the  President. 

And  yet,  this  provision  is  inserted  by 
the  leadership  of  the  Republican  Party. 

The  domestic  wool  producers  are  being 
used  in  this  preliminary  step  to  the 
scrapping  of  the  Hull  reciprocal  trade 
program. 

The  domestic  wool  producers  are  being 
used  to  bring  about  an  acute  interr 
national  situation. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  have  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  provisions.  They  were  in¬ 
serted  by  the  Republican  policy  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  House. 

I  wonder  if  the  domestic  wool  pro¬ 
ducers  are  going  to  let  themselves  be 
fooled  by  this  exhibition  of  political 
hyprocrisy. 

To  the  people  of  the  country  this  is  a 
definite  message  that  if  the  Republicans 
should  by  any  chance  win  next  year  that 
the  Hull  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
program  will  be  scrapped,  and  the  world 
will  again  take  a  tailspin  into  the  vicious 
journey  of  high  trade  barriers  of  eco¬ 
nomic  nationalism. 

In  connection  with  the  support-price 
•provisions  of  this  bill,  to  which  there  is 
no  serious  objection,  the  Member  of  the 
House  who-is  entitled  to  primary  credit 
is  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Granger]. 

While  I  cannot  support  this  bill  for 
the  reasons  I  have  stated,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  import  provisions,  I  believe 
in  giving  credit  where  credit  is  due,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Granger] 
Is  entitled  to  that  credit.  ' 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  'to  this  conference  report,  as  I 
was  to  the  original  bill  before  us.  The 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  set 
forth  below  points  out  clearly  and  suc¬ 
cinctly  the  principal  reasons  for  my  op¬ 
position.  Under  leave  granted,  I  cite 
this  editorial  and  one  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  in  support  of  the  position 
which  I  feel  compelled  to  take  in  this 
matter: 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 

WOOL  OVER  THEIR  EYES 

In  directing  the  President  to  increase  the 
tariff  or  to  impose  quotas  on  wool,  in  order 
to  carry  out  a  price-support  program,  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees,  in  their  effort 
to  increase  the  profits  of  a  handful  of  wool 
growers  in  this  country,  have  voted  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  following  things: 

1.  To  hold  up  or  Increase  the  price  of 
woolen  clothing' for  all  American  consumers. 

2.  To  alienate  Australia,  our  gallant  and 
vitally  important  war  ally.  Wool  makes  up 
90  percent  of  the  value  of  all  Australian  ex¬ 
ports  to  this  country.  The  effect  of  the  con¬ 


ferees’  action,  if  enacted  into  law,  must  he 
to  push  Australia  and  New  Zealand  more 
definitely  into  an  empire-preference  system, 
and  away  from  freer  trade  with  the  United 
States. 

3.  To  sabotage  the  reciprocal-trade  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  negotiations  at  Geneva  with 
16  other  nations.  To  lead  the  world  back  to¬ 
ward  protectionism,  bilateralism,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  isolationism. 

4.  To  set  an  example  in  price  control  and 
in  increased  governmental  barriers  at  a 
time  when  it  is  vitally  necessary  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  this  country  to  try  to  get  Europe 
back  to  a  system  of  freedom  of  trade  and 
enterprise  if  world  economic  revival  is  to 
be  made  possible. 

All  this  is  being  done  by  men  who  have 
repeatedly  protested  against  governmental 
economic  controls  and  declared  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  free  enterprise. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star] 

A  BAD  BILL 

At  a  time  when  foreign  nations  are  critical¬ 
ly  in  need  of  dollars  to  buy  things  from  us, 
nothing  could  seenv  more  unrealistic  than 
the  Senate-House  conference  agreement  on 
the  tariff-boosting  features  of  the  wool  sup¬ 
port  bill.  Nor  could  ^ythlilg  be  better  cal¬ 
culated  to  wreck  the^American  led  interna¬ 
tional  meeting  at  Geneva  to  work  out  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  freer  .world  trade. 

As  far  as  the  dollar  shortage  abroad  is 
concerned,  this  bill  would  have  the  effect  of 
Intensifying  it.  Wool  represents  about  95 
percent  of  Australia’s  dutiable  exports  to  us, 
and  it  is  an  important  part  of  our  trade  with 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa.  In  moving 
now  to  subject  it  to  a  tariff  that  could  run 
50  percent  higher  than  the  present  high  rate 
of  34  cents  a  pound,  the  Senate-House  con¬ 
ferees  have  in  effect  moved  to  make  more 
difficult  than  ever  the  effort  of  vital  segments 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  to  acquire  the 
wherewithal  they  must  have-  to  pay  for  all 
the  imports  they  need  from  us.  This  seems 
little  short  of  folly,  especially  when  related 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  serious  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  time — in  terms  both  of  our  own 
prosperity  and  the  recovery  of  the  world — 
is  the  lack  of  dollars  in  foreign  lands. 

From  the  long-range  viewpoint,  moreover, 
the  effect  of  this  measure  on  the  objectives 
of  the  Geneva  conference  could  be  disheart¬ 
ening  in  the  extreme.  The  United  States  has 
been  seeking  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  as  one  of  the  essentials  of  -a 
sound  peace — a  doctrine  aimed  at  a  mutual 
lowering 'Of  friction-breeding  tariff  barriers 
in  an  ever-expanding  area.  Without  such  a 
program,  as  our  Government  leaders  have 
said  over  and  over  again  to  the  world,  we  can 
have  only  economic  warfare,'  which  in  turn 
can  sow  the  seeds  of  armed  conflict.  Wool  is 
a  symbol  of  our  sincerity  in  this  respect;  if 
we  now  move  to  Increase  the  duty  on  it,  our 
fine  words  will  have  a  hollow  and  mocking 
ring  at  Geneva,  and  other  nations,  fearing 
the  beginning  of  a  congressional  assault  on 
our  past  reciprocity  policy,  will  have  good 
reason  to  accuse  us  of  saying  one  thing  and 
doing  the  exact  opposite. 

The  wool-support  bill  can  be  attacked  on 
other  grounds  besides  these,  but  its  implica¬ 
tions  as  regards  dollars  and  reciprocity  are 
enough  to  make  clear  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  enacted  in  its  present  form.  If  Congress 
as  a  whole  adopts  the  Senate-House  confer¬ 
ence  version,  then  the  President  will  be 
justified  in  vetoing  it.  It  simply  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  role  the  United  States 
must  play  In  an  economically  sick  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  one  from  the  Washington 
Star. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  D’Ewart]. 

Mr.  D’EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
adoption  of  this  conference  report  is 
exceedingly  important  to  the  economy 
of  the  West  and  to  my  State  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  the  hue  and  cry 
that  has  been  raised  about  wool  legisla¬ 
tion,  one  might  think  that  it  contained 
some  new  and  radical  departure  from 
established  practices.  A  careful  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  legislation  reported  by  the 
conference  committee  shows  that  the 
opposite  is  true.  There  is  only  one  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  bill  that  authorizes  the  Pres¬ 
ident  or  his  agents  to  do  anything  they 
are  not  already  doing  or  have  done  with 
respect  to  wool  and  certain  other  com¬ 
modities. 

Most  of  the  clamor  in  the  press  has  con- 
cerijed  itself  with  the  provision  of  this 
bill  which  permits  the  President,  if  he 
deems  it  wise  and  necessary,  to  raise  the 
tariff  as  much  as  50  percent  of  the  value 
of  imported  wool  or  wool  articles,  or  to 
establish  import  quotas.  This  action  is 
not  mandatory,  but  is  optional  if  the 
President  thinks  that  imports  are  impos¬ 
ing  an  unwarranted  burden  on  our 
Treasury  by  their"  interference  with  the 
operation  of  the  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  set  a  price  for  wool  and  a 
domestic  program  to  support  the  price. 
The  President  already  has  authority  to 
raise  duties  on  a  long  list  of  commodities, 
and  he  has  exercised  that  authority.  The 
price  and  support  program  has  been  in 
effect  before  this  time  for  wool,  and  is 
in  effect  now  for  many  other  agriculture 
commodities.  There  is  nothing  new,  no 
departure  from  long  established  prec¬ 
edent,  in  either  of  these  provisions  of  the 
legislation. 

The  new  provision  is  the  authorization 
which  is  given  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  to  dispose  of  its  wool  holdings 
at  a  price  less  than  parity'in  competition 
with  other  wools. 

All  of  us  have  read  and  heard  lengthy 
discussions  of  this  legislation  in  which 
it  has  been  said  that  the  wool  bill  would 
break  down  our  hopes  of  a  profitable 
international  trade  by  ending  wool  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  British  dominions.  It  is 
said  that  Australia  has  nothing  to  ship 
us  but  wool;  that  with  passage  of  this 
legislation  she  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
ship  wool  to  us,  and  the  resulting  break¬ 
down  in  trade  will  hamper  our  efforts  to 
build  world  peace.  These  are  most  irre¬ 
sponsible  statements.  From  them  one 
might  come  to  think  that  it  was  our  duty 
to  buy  all  of  the  wool  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  can  produce,  and  that  failure  to 
do  so  will  mean  disaster.  Nothing  could 
be  more  foolish. 

In  trie  first  place,  Australia  and  the 
other  wool-producing  countries  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  ship  wool  to  us,  no  matter  what 
we  do  with  our  tariffs.  At  the  present 
time  we  produce  less  than  one-third  of 
the  wool  we  consume.  It  is  not  expected 
that  we  will  ever  produce  more  than  one- 
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half  of  our  requirements.  We  will  al¬ 
ways  need  sizable  imports  of  wool  to 
supply  the  balance  of  our  consumption. 
Wool  will  continue  to  come  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  we  will  continue  to  trade  with 
Australia,  regardless  of  the  action  taken 
on  this  legislation. 

In  the  second  place,  for  the  same  rea¬ 
sons,  our  imports  of  foreign  wool  will 
never  be  as  large  as  the  exporting  coun¬ 
tries  might  desire.  Our  ability  to  use 
foreign  wool  is  strictly  limited,  and  noth¬ 
ing  that  we  do  in  this  legislation  will 
greatly  alter  the  consumption  of  wool  or 
the  amount  of  foreign  wool  which  we  can 
use.  In  normal  times  we  use  about  a 
half  billion  pounds  of  wool  per  year. 
Last  year,  because  of  pent-up  wartime 
demand,  we  used  nearly  1,000,000,000 
pounds.  We  are  not  expected  to  main¬ 
tain  that  rate  of  consumption  this  year. 

Of  course,  we  can,  if  we  wish,  let  the 
wool  industry  of  this  country  go  out  of 
existence,  and  we  can  become  completely 
dependent  upon  foreign  wool.  The  folly 
of  such  a  procedure  in  the  event  of  war 
is  terrible  to  consider.  During  the  last 
war  we  were  very  fortunate  that  we  could 
keep  open  the  supply  lines  to  Australia, 
although  for  a  time  it  appeared  that  they 
might  be  cut  almost  at  will.  I  need  only 
remind  you  that  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  defeat  of  the  German  drive 
at  Stalingrad  was  the  fact  that  Germany 
had  not  suflBcient  wool  clothing  to  keep 
its  army  functioning  in  the  severe  Rus¬ 
sian  winter.  Can  we  allow  our  domestic 
source  of  wool  to  disappear  at  a  time 
when  the  next  war,  if  there  should  be  one, 
might  well  be  fought  across  the  Arctic 
regions? 

It  would  be  equally  foolish  so  far  as 
peacetime  conditions  are  concerned  to  let 
this  domestic  industry  wither.  Some  op¬ 
ponents  of  this  measure  are  concerned 
with  the  possibility  of  a  small  Increase  in 
the  price  of  woolen  articles  as  a  result 
of  this  bill.  Whether  there  would  be  such 
an  increase  is  highly  problematical.  It 
certainly  would  not- be  significant.  But 
consider,  if  you  will,  the  price  we  might 
have  to  pay  for  wool  if  all  our  wool  came 
from  abroad.  Needless  to  say,  the  British 
Empire  wool  cartel  is  not  an  altruistic 
organization.  Let  me  call  to  your  mind 
the  situation  which  existed  when  we  had 
to  depend  wholly  upon  imports  of  rubber. 
The  British  and  Dutch  combined  and 
pushed  the  price  of  rubber  up  out  of  all 
reason.  It  was  only  with  the  greatest  of 
difficulty  that  we  were  able  to  extricate 
oupelves  from  that  position.  The  same 
thing  can  happen  with  the  price  of  wool. 
We  had  a  foretaste  of  it  when  production 
of  American  woolen  garments  was  vir¬ 
tually  strangled  by  OPA,  and  the  im¬ 
ported  woolen  garments,  shoddy  as  they 
were  in  many  cases,  sold  at  unbelievably 
high  prices. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  also  that 
the  price  of  wool  has  risen  only  13  per¬ 
cent  since  September  15,  1941.  Compare 
this,  if  you  will,  with  other  commodities, 
under  the  plan  envisioned  in  this  bill,  it 
IS  not  intended  to  raise  the  price  of  wool 
above  the  present  level,  but  to  maintain 
It  at  that  level  so  that  the  producer  in 
this  country  may  continue  to  exist.  You 
have  been  given  adequate  statistical  in- 
loimation  to  prove  that  the  wool  grower 
is  no  profiteer. 


This  bill  means  a  very  great  deal  to 
the  State  of  Montana.  The  wool  indus¬ 
try  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  our 
State.  Montana  is  vast  in  area,  but 
many  thousands  of  acres  are  suitable  pri¬ 
marily  or  solely  for  grazing  livestock.  If 
the  livestock  industry  declines,  our  entire 
economy,  not  only  in  Montana  but 
throughout  the  West,  declines  with  it. 
The  wool  industry  is  by  no  means  the 
insignificant  little  industry  that  is  por¬ 
trayed  by  trie  press,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  others  who  are  all  too 
ready  to  sacrifice  it  for  their  own  pur¬ 
poses.  Already  in  Montana  our  sheep 
population  has  declined  from  about 
5,000,000  to  2,000,000  head,  and  our  wool 
production  from  38,000,000  to  20,000,^0 
pounds.  Our  annual  income  from  wool 
has  varied  from  $15,500,000  to  $3,000,000. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  bring 
home  to  you  the  fact  that  you  are  doing 
away  with  much  more  than  one  western 
industry  if  you  let  the  sheep  business 
collapse.  You  are  setting  a  precedent 
whereby  jobs  in  the  handling,  processing, 
and  manufacture  o/  wool  and  woolen 
garments  are  taken' from  this  country 
and  transported  to  other  countries. 
Such  a  precedent  would  bring  disaster  to 
a  great  many  industries  if  it  is  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusions. 

The  decline  of  the  wool  industry,  the 
facts  that  have  been  brought  out  in  our 
debate  on  this  legislation,  demonstrate 
better  than  anything  I  can  call  to  mind 
the  effect  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  upon  our  economy.  We  have  seen 
what  can  happen,  not  only  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  raw  material,  but  also  to 
the  workers  io  our  cities  who  are  engaged 
in  the  many  steps  of  processing  and 
manufacturii-g  which  turn  the  raw  wool 
into  the  finished  product,  and  deliver  it 
to  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  jobs  of 
all  these  people,  jobs  that  we  can  do  ef¬ 
ficiently  in  this  country,  will  be  exported 
if  we  follow  the  precedent  advocated  by 
those  who  would  sacrifice  our  American 
wool  industry  to  the  interests  of  foreign 
producers. 

The  wool  Industry,  if  it  is  to  survive, 
must  have  a  firm  program  for  the  future. 
We  require  not  only  the  actual  support 
given  in  this  legislation,  but  in  addition 
the  moral  support  which  comes  from  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  interested  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  helping  hand  to  the  industry. 
For  these  reasons,  I  hope  that  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  wool  bill  will  pass 
this  House  with  a  large  majority  today. 

(Mr.  D’EWART  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  August  H.  Andresen]. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  appears  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  shadow-boxing  going  on  in  connection 
with  this  bill,  both  on  the  floor  and 
through  the  press  of  this  country.  This 
is  not  a  tariff  bill.  The  legislation  does 
not  fix  any  tariff  rates  one  way  or  the 
other.  In  simple  language  all  that  the 
bill  proposes  is  to  place  wool  under  sec¬ 
tion  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  with  all  other  farm  commodities, 
and  to  vest  in  the  President  discretion¬ 
ary  power  to  impose  import  quotas  or  an 
import  fee  on  wool  in  the  event  he  deems 


such  action  advisable  after  finding  that 
excessive  importation  of  wool  is  inter¬ 
fering  with  a  governmental  program. 
This  authority  which  he  now  possesses 
for  all  other  commodities,  is  discretionary 
power  in  his  hands. 

The  main  issue  involved  in  the  con¬ 
troversial  provisions  of  the  wool  bill  is 
whether  or  not  the  President  intends  to 
exercise  the  authority  conferred  upon 
him  by  this  bill.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
gives  him  the  same  authority  which  he 
has  refused  to  exercise  up  to  the  present 
moment.  Should  the  President  find  that 
the  placing  of  a  quota  or  import  fee  on 
wool  is  contrary  to  his  foreign-trade 
policy,  I  am  satisfied  that  he  has  no  In¬ 
tention  whatsoever  of  exercising  the  au¬ 
thority  conferred  upon  him  in  section  22. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  men¬ 
tioned  what  the  President  had  failed  to 
do  in  the  case  of  potatoes.  Potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  are  amongst  the  prod¬ 
ucts  placed  in  section  22  more  than  10 
years  ago  by  the  Congress.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  there  is  a  vital  need  for  a  quota 
or  import  fee  on  potatoes,  but  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  elected  not  to  exercise  his  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  In  this  respect,  and 
therefore,  between  four  and  five  million 
bushels  of  potatoes  have  been  Imported 
from  Canada  during  the  past  7  months. 
Such  a  policy  is  being  pursued  by  the 
President  at  a  time  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  spent  around  $85,000,000  to 
support  the  price  of  potatoes  produced 
In  this  country.  During  the  past  6  weeks 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  been  pouring  kerosene 
on  thousands  of  bushels  of  new  potatoes 
in  the  southern  States  to  destroy  them^ 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  price-support 
program.  This  indefensible  action  has 
created  a  scarcity  of  potatoes  which  at¬ 
tracted  imports  of  potatoes  from  Can¬ 
ada,  but  the  President  did  not  act  or  use 
the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by 
section  22  to  stop  the  injurious  effect  that 
imported  potatoes  were  having  on  the 
Government’s  price-support  program. 

Since  no  additional  authority  is  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  President  by  placing  wool 
under  section  22,  we  can  only  assume 
that  he  will  treat  wool  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  he  has  potatoes,  but  not  using  his 
discretionary  power  to  either  place  wool 
under  a  quota  or  import  fee  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  2-year  period.  It  is 
clearly  within  his  discretion  to  act  as  he 
sees  fit. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  am 
sorry;  my  time  is  limited. 

The  letter  to  which  our  former  Speaker 
referred  as  coming  from  the  great  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  Mr.  Hull,  was  written 
before  this  conference  report  was  agreed 
to  and  presented  to  the  House.  The  let¬ 
ter  from  Mr.  Marshall  came  before  the 
conference  report  was  agreed'  to  . 

Mr.  Clayton  appeared  before  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  and  begged  the  com¬ 
mittee  not  to  include  wool  under  section 
22.  He  did  not  say  that  he  came  home 
from  Geneva  because  of  the  House  bill. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  came  home  be¬ 
cause  he  was  not  feeling  well  or  for 
some  other  purpose.  We  might  as  well 
be  honest  about  this  matter.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  any  secret.  He  said  to  the 
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conference  committee  that  he  had  been 
in  the  hospital  and  was  having  a  rest. 
He  stated  further  that  he  just  got  up  out 
of  his  bed  to  come  before  the  conference 
committee  a  day  or  so  before  we  acted. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
state  to  this  House  that  Mr.  Clayton 
stated  to  the  conference  committee  he 
came  home  because  he  was  sick?  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  has  stated  every  time 
that  he  came  home  on  account  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  He 
said  he  was  sick,  and  he  did  not  state  that 
the  conference  broke  up  on  account  of 
the  wool  bill.  Now,  let  me  explain  about 
the  conference  at  Geneva.  The  Geneva 
conference  was  not  broken  up  as  a  result 
of  the  House  wOol  bill,  because  even  to 
the  way  when  Mr.  Clayton  came  before 
the  conference  committee,  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  in  session  and  the  various  com¬ 
mittees  are  in  session  at  Geneva  negoti¬ 
ating  trade  agreements.  When  I  asked 
Mr.  Clayton  if  he  proposed  to  cut  the  duty 
on  wool  he  said  he  did  not  know  because 
he  had  not  discussed  it  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  When  I  asked  him  if  he  was  going 
to  cut  the  duty  on  butter,  cheese,  or  any 
other  item,  he  stated  “that  this  was  high¬ 
ly  confidential”  which  he  could  not  even 
discuss  with  the  Members  of  Congress  on 
the  conference  committee.  It  would  be 
much  better  for  Congress  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  to  learn  the  facts,  rather  than 
to  be  used  as  poker  chips  in  an  interna¬ 
tional  poker  game. 

Mr.  Clayton  and  his  associates  are 
dealing  with  the  rights  of  the  American 
people,  and  Members  of  Congress  are 
entitled  to  receive  honest  answers  to  im¬ 
portant  questions  dealing  with  such 
rights.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  they  are 
dealing  away  the  rights  of  American 
workers  and  American  farmers.  What 
are  we  here  for?  We  are  here  to  legis¬ 
late  in  the  interests  of  the  American 
people.  If  we  are  going  to  protect  the 
economy  of  this  country  and  the  future 
of  American  workers  and  farmers,  yes, 
even  our  American  way  of  life,  we  had 
better  find  out  what  is  being  done  at  the 
Geneva  Conference.  Furthermore,  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  officials  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
be  honest  with  the  American  people. 

I  believe  that  I  have  fully  discussed 
the  controversial  provisions  of  the  wool 
bill.  The  balance  of  the  bill  provides 
for  the  disposal  of  around  460,000,000 
pounds  of  Government-owned  wool, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  war  as  a  strategic  ma¬ 
terial,  in  competition  with  imported 
wool.  The  British  wool  cartel  or  syndi¬ 
cate  controls  approximately  80  percent 
of  all  of  the  wool  produced  in  the  world. 
The  reason  that  our  Government  has  not 
been  able  to  dispose  of  its  domestic  wool 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  British  syndi¬ 
cate  has  undersold  foreign  wool  in  our 
domestic  market  at  a  price  below  parity. 
The  bill  places  the  Government  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  dispose  of  its  wool  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  British  wool,  and  the  Treasury 
will  stand  the  loss.  This  loss  will  no 
doubt  exceed  $50,000,000,  and  it  is  not  a 


subsidy  to  wool  growers,  because  the 
Government  is  the  owner  of  the  wool. 
The  bill  also  proposes  the  continuation 
of  the  present  price  support  program 
for  wool  for  1947  and  1948  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Steagall 
amendment  which  assures  a  support 
price  for  all  farm  products  until  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1948. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Murray]. 

(Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

[Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin  ad¬ 
dressed  the  House.  His  remarks  will 
appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

[Mr.  HILL  addressed  the  House.  His 
remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

(Mr.  HILL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
minds  of  some  people  it  is  high  treason  to 
protect  agriculture  and  the  American 
farmer.  It  is  about  time  we  are  protect¬ 
ing  the  American  wool  Industry  or  there 
will  not  be  any  such  industry  to  protect 
in  the  years  to  come.  Our  sheep  industry 
is  now  being  reduced  at  the  rate  of  ap¬ 
proximately  4,000,000  head  a  year.  Sta¬ 
tistics  show  that  in  1943  we  had  approxi¬ 
mately  49,000,000  head:  45,000,000  in 
in  1944;  41,000,000  in  1945;  37,000,000  in 
1946  and  32,000,000  in  1947.  Thus  we 
have  had  a  reduction  of  approximately 
17,000,000  head  in  the  past  5  years.  At 
this  rate  it  is  very  apparent  that  in  about 
10  years  from  now  there  will  be  very  few 
sheep  left  in  this  country.  Perhaps  we 
should  take  time  to  stop,  look  and  listen 
before  it  is  too  late.  The  conference  re¬ 
port  should  be  adopted. 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Fisher]. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ear¬ 
nestly  hope  that  this  conference  repbrt 
will  be  adopted.  The  tariff  issue  has 
been  stressed  far  out  of  proportion  to 
its  importance  as  it  applies  to  this  mea¬ 
sure.  I  am  one  of  those  who  has  con¬ 
fidence  that,  before  he  invokes  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  22  in  defense  of  the 
wool  program,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  use  good,  sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  discretion.  With  respect  to 
the  making  of  section  22  of  the  AAA  law 
apply  to  wool,  we  seek  only  to  apply  to 
wool  the  same  identical  treatment  that 
for  the  past  12  years  has  been  accorded 
to  some  20  or  30  agricultural  products. 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

(Mr.  HOPE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  •  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expired, 
the  question  is  on  the  conference  report. 


Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit.  , 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Rayburn  moves  to  recommit  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  bill  8.  814  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 


were — yeas 
as  follows: 

166,  nays  191, 

[Roll  No.  81] 
YEAS— 166 

no^  voting  72, 

Albert 

Gore 

Norton 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Gorskl 

O'Brien 

Andrews,  N.  Y.  Grant,  Ala, 

O’Toole 

Auchincloss 

Gregory 

Patterson 

Bakewell 

Hale 

Peden 

Bates,  Ky. 

Hardy 

Peterson 

Bates,  Mass. 

Harris 

Pickett 

Battle 

Harrison 

Plumley 

Beckworth 

Hart 

Poage 

Blatnik 

Havenner 

Potts 

Bloom 

Hays 

Price,  Fla. 

Bonner 

Heffernan 

Price,  lU. 

Brooks 

Hendricks 

Priest 

Bryson 

Herter 

Rabin 

Buchanan 

Heselton 

Bains 

Buck 

Holifleld 

Ramey 

Buckley 

Huber 

Rankin 

Bulwinkle 

Jackson,  Wash. 

Rayburn 

Burke 

Jarman 

Bayflel 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Javits 

Redden 

Canfield 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Richards 

Cannon 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Riley, 

Carroll 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rivers 

Case,  N.  J. 

Judd 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Celler 

Karsten,  Mo. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Chadwick 

Kean 

Rooney 

Church 

Keating 

Sabath 

Clason 

Kee 

Sadlak 

Colmer 

Keogh 

Sadowskl 

Cooley 

Kerr 

Sasscer 

Cooper 

King 

Scott, 

Corbett 

Klrwan 

Hugh  D.,  Jr. 

Cotton 

Klein 

Seely-Brown 

Courtney 

Lane 

Sheppard 

Cox 

Lanham 

Sikes 

DaVls,  Tenn. 

Leslnksl 

Smathers 

Deane 

Lodge 

Smith,  Maine 

Delaney 

Lusk 

Smith,  Va. 

Devltt 

Lyle 

Spence 

Dlngell 

Lynch 

Stlgler 

Donohue 

McConnell 

Sundstrom 

Dough  ton 

McCormack 

Taylor 

Douglas 

McMillan,  8.  C. 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Durham 

MacKinnon 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Eberharter 

Madden 

Thomason 

Evins 

Manasco 

Tollefson 

Fallon 

Marcantonlo 

Towe 

Felghan 

Meade,  Md. 

Trimble  - 

Fogarty 

Merrow 

Walter 

Folger 

Miller,  Calif. 

Whittington 

Foote 

Miller,  Conn. 

Wlgglesworth 

Forand 

Mills 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Fulton 

Monroney 

Wolverton 

Gary 

Morgan 

Wood 

Goodwin  • 

Morris 

Zimmerman 

Gordon 

Morton 

NAYS— 191 

Abernethy 

Bender 

Chenoweth 

Allen,  Calif. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Chlperfleld 

Allen,  Ill. 

Bennett,  Mo. 

Clevenger 

Allen,  La. 

Blackney 

Clipplnger 

Almond 

■Bradley 

CofOn 

Andersen, 

Bramblett 

Cole,  Kans. 

H.  Carl 

Brehm 

Cole,  Mo. 

Anderson,  Calif.  Brophy 

Cole.  N.  Y. 

Andresen. 

Brown,  Ga. 

Cravens 

August  H. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Crawford 

Angell 

Buffett 

Crow 

Arends 

Burleson 

Cunningham 

Arnold 

Byrnes,  Wls. 

Curtis 

Banta 

Camp 

Hague 

Barrett 

Carson 

Davis,  Ga. 

Beall 

Case,  8.  Dak. 

Davis,  Wis. 
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Dawson,  Utah 

D’Ewart 

Dlrksen 

Dolllver 

Domengeaux 

Dondero 

Dorn 

Drewry 

Elliott 

Ellis 

Elston 

Engel.  Mich. 

Engle,  Callt. 

Fellows 

Fenton 

Fernandez 

Fisher 

Flannagan 

Fletcher 

Gathings 

Gavin 

Gearhart 

Gillette 

Gillie 

Goff 

Gossett 

Graham 

Granger 

Grant.  Ind. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gwynne,  Iowa 
Hagen 
Hall, 


Jackson,  Calif. 

Jenlson 
Jenkins.  Ohio 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johnson,  Calif.  Preston 
Johnson,  Ill.  Reed,  Ill 
Johnson,  Ind. 

Jones,  Ohio 


Passman 
Phillips,  Calif. 
Phillips,  Tenn. 
Ploeser 
Poulson 


Jonkman 
Keefe 
Kilday 
Kunkel 
Landis 
Larcade 
Latham 
Lea 

LeCompte 

Lemke 

Lewis 

Love 

McCowen 
McDonough 
McGarvey 
McGregor 
McMillen,  Ill. 
Macy 
Mahon 
Mansfield, 
Mont. 

Martin,  Iowa 
Mason 
Meyer 
Mlchener 


Reed,  N.  Y. 

Rees 

Reeves 

Riehlman 

Rizley 

Robertson 

Robslon 

Rockwell 

Rohrbough 

Ross 

Russell 

Sanborn 

Schwabe,  Mo. 

Schwabe,  Okla. 

Scott,  Hardle 

Scrlvner 

Short 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Smith,  Kans. 

Smith,  Wls. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stefan 

Stevenson 

Stratton 

Taber 


Leonard  W. 

Miller,  Md. 

Talle 

Halleck' 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Teague 

Harles.s,  Arlz. 

Mitchell 

Tlbbott 

Harness,  Ind. 

Morrison 

Twyman 

Hedrick 

Muhlenberg 

Vail 

Hess 

Mundt 

Van  Zandt 

Hill 

Murdock 

Vorys 

Hinshaw 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Vursell 

Hobbs 

Murray.  Wls. 

Welchel 

Hoeven 

Nixon 

Wheeler 

Holmes 

Norblad 

Whitten 

Hope 

O'Hara 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Horan 

O'Konskl 

Woodruff 

Howell 

Owens 

Whrley 

Hull 

Pace 

Youngblood 

NOT  VOTING— 

72 

Barden 

Gwinn.  N.  Y. 

Meade,  Ky. 

Bell 

Hall, 

Nodar 

Bishop 

Edwin  ArthurNorrell 

Bland 

Hand 

Patman 

Boggs,  Del. 

Hartley 

Pfeifer 

Boggs.  La.  _ 

Hebert 

Philbln 

Bolton 

Hoffman 

Powell 

Boykin 

Jenkins,  Pa. 

Rich 

Busbey 

Jones.  N.  C. 

St.  George 

Butler 

Jones,  Wash. 

Sarbacher 

Chapman 

Kearney 

Scobllck 

Chelf 

Kearns 

Shafer 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Smith,  Ohio 

Clements 

Kelley 

Somers 

Combs 

Kennedy 

Stanley 

Coudert 

Kersten,  Wls. 

Stockman 

Crosser 

Kllburn 

Vinson 

Dawson,  III. 

Knutson 

Wadsworth 

Eaton 

LeFevrfr 

Welch 

Ellsworth 

Lucas 

West 

Elsaesser 

McDowell 

Williams 

Fuller 

McMahon 

Winstead 

Gallagher 

Maloney 

Wolcott 

Gamble 

Mansfield,  Tex. 

Gifford 

Mathews 

So  the 

motion  to  recommit  Wi 

rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  followir 

pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Boggs  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  against. 

Mr.  Chapman  for,  with  Mr.  LeFevre  against. 
Mr.  Philbln  for,  with  Mr.  Busbey  against. 
Mr.  Kennedy  for,  with  Mr.  Gwinn  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  McDowell  for,  with  Mr.  Bishop  against. 

Additional  general  pairs: 

Mr.  Hartley  with  Mr.  Kelley. 

Mr.  Eaton  with  Mr.  Winstead. 

Mr.  Hand  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Gamble  with  Mr.  Mansfield  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Nodar  with  Mr.  Combs. 

Mr.  Mathews  with  Mr.  Barden. 

Mr.  Kearney  with  Mr.  Norrell. 

Mr.  Hoffman  with  Mr.  Lucas. 

Mr.  Boggs  of  Delaware  with  Mr.  Chelf. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  with  Mr.  Bell. 


Mr.  Coudert  with  Mr.  Dawson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Meade  of  Kentucky  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  McMahon  with  Mr.  Pfeifer. 

Mr.  Knutson  with  Mr.  Somers. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Washington  with  Mr.  West. 

Mr.  Edwin  Arthur  Hall  with  Mr.  Crosser. 

Mr.  Rich  with  Mr.  Stanley. 

Mr.  Sarbacher  with  Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Shafer  with  Mr.  Bland. 

Mrs.  Bolton  with  Mr.  Clements. 

Mr.  Butler  with  Mr.  Boykin. 

Mr.  EUsaesser  with  Mr.  Kefauver. 

Mr.  Gearhart,  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  Mr. 
Owens,  and  Mr.  Cole  of  Kansas  changed 
their  votes  from  “yea”  to  “nay.” 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine  changed  her  vote 
'from  “nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

I,  ■  OP  B'BMABKS  - - 

Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
~Pecord  and  include  an  excerpt  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN  asked 
an^^was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.^MITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  giv^  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  Cbe  Record  and  include  a  news¬ 
paper  artici 

SUBCOMMIMEE  on  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  D’EWAKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conseKt  that  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Indian  Affaks  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  tomorrow  an^^ednesday  during, 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ^^are  objection 
the  request  of  the  gentlerK&n  from  Me 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANT 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  SpeakerVi  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  today  Mltewing 
any  special  orders  heretofore  eifter^  I 
may  be  permitted  to  address /he  Ho^e 
for  15  minutest 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther^bjection  t(^ 
the  request  of  the  gentlem^  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objectior 

EXTENSION  OP  ^MARKS 

Mr.  OWENS  asked  a/d  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  /  news  editorial. 

Mr.  HAGEN  aske/  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extends  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  incline  a  newspaper  article 
on  postage  rate:^ 

Mr.  JUDD  asfeed  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  eidtend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  twjo  instances  and  in  each  to 
include  somjS  printed  material. 

Mr.  JOi^SON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given/permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  femarks. 

Mr.  MtJNDT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
missioiy'  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RecoM)  on  the  bill  H.  R.  3342,  the  un- 
finis^d  business  before  the  House,  and 
to  include  some  extraneous  material. 
/CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

/mt.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 


ferder  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  this 
Week  be  dispensed  with.  ^ 

•:  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fre 
Indiana? 

,  There  was  no  objection, 

j  LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave y6f  ab¬ 
sence  was  granted  to  Mr.  Eli^,  from 
June  20  to  June  26,  on  account/f  offlcial 
Dusiness. 

SPECIAL  ORDER 

J  J 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  /revious  or- 
3er  of  the  House,  the  gemleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  LARCADE]/is  recognized 
Ifor  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr/  Speaker,  I  ask 
manimous  consent  to/evise  and  extend 
ay  remarks  and  incline  certain  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Js  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  t/e  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  Objection. 

[Mr.  LARCABE  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  a^ear  in  the  Appendix  of 
today’s  Rscoro.] 

SPECIAL  ORDER 

The  SHAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mundt). /under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  1/ne  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mf. 
Bendei/  Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
AIR-LINE  CRASHES 

BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  air 
cranes  in  the  United  States  in  the  past 
l^ays  have  taken  145  lives.  It  is  a  grim  - 
id  awful  thing  to  contemplate  that 
lese  crashes  could  have  been  prevented 
oy  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  hundreds  of  other 
innocent  victims  will  be  added  to  those 
already  dead  unless  this  House  demands 
the  necessary  action  from  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Administration. 

The  husband  of  my  secretary,  coming 
home  to  a  family  reunion  after  being  in 
the  field  at  work  for  the  past  6  weeks, 
died  in  the  crash  of  the  Capital  air  liner 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  on  Friday. 
The  young  daughter  of  one  of  my  closest 
friends  was  on  her  way  to  Washington 
and  died,  in  that  crash.  In  the  past  two 
and  a  half  weeks  more  than  a  score  of 
Jlevelanders  have  been  killed  in  com- 
tercial  air  line  crashes. 

Ir.  Speaker,  the  time  is  long  past  for 
thi^^ouse  to  take  action  and  I  propose 
thatli^fi  take  action.  Today  I  am  intro¬ 
ducing^  joint  resolution  which  instructs 
the  CiviH^eronautics  Administration  to 
require  immediately  the  installation  of 
radar  altim«er  equipment  in  all  licensed 
commercial  aSfcraft.  This  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  also  instrocts  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  \p  require  immediately 
the  installation  ot  groimd  control  ap¬ 
proach  equipment  \t  all  airports  from 
which  commercial  a^raft  are  licensed 
to  operate.  My  resolu^n,  Mr.  Speaker, 
also  requires  that  the  O^vil  Aeronautics 
Administration  immediaeWy  order  the 
establishment  of  omnidirec^pnal  system 
of  radio  beams  on  all  comn^rcial  air¬ 
ways.  In  addition,  the  resol^on  calls 
for  a  prompt  report  from  the  CiW  Aero¬ 
nautics  Administration  on  their^afety 
regulation  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  Hduse 
take  prompt  action  on  this  resolutioi^ 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate . "JlcUated  conference  report  on  wool  "bill;  to  v<^o  today  at  2:30. 
Senate  passed  Dill  tV permit  carriers  to  make  agreements  on  transportation  charges 
with  ICC  approval.  H^^se  passed  independent  offices  approj^iation  hill.  House  dis¬ 
approved  President's  reorganization  plan  3  regarding  hou^ng.  House  received  USDA's 
proposal  to  repeal  variou^p revisions  regarding  minimuq/vohacco  allotments. 


SENATE 


lo  WOOL-PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Received  and  debated  the  conference  report. on  S,  gl4,  the 
wool  hill  (pp.  733^^'^+*  7363"4).  Agreed  to  vote  on  the  report  at  2:30  today. 
For  provisions  of  amended  hill,  see  Digest  113«  Sen.  Aiken, .Vt»,  inserted 
excerpts,  from  Mr.  Dodd*s  testimony,  and  a  recent  letter  from  hi^i,  regarding  the 
proposal  to  make  Sec,  22  of'-Jhe  .AAAct  applicable  to  wool  (pp.  7339~^0)»  Sen, 
Hatch,  N,  Mex. ,  inserted  the  USDA  Solicitor’s  opinion  regarding  applicability 
of  the  Sec.  22  provision  in  the  conference  committee's  hill  (p.  73^2),  The 
President  pro  tern  ruled  that  the  "conference  report  cannot  he  recommitted,  be¬ 
cause  the  House  has  accepted  the  report  and  the  conferees  have  been  discharged" 
and,  as  expressed  by  Sen.  Saltonstall,  Mass,,  that  "the  only  thing  that  can  be 
done  with  the  conference  report  is  either  to  vote  it  up  or  vote  it  down"  (p. 

.  7343). 


i«Mi 


TRANSPORTATION,  Parsed,  ^^2J,  with  amendments  S,  110 ,\^mending  the  ICC  Act 
regarding  agreem^ts  bet\«reen  carriers  (pp.  7345“63).  TheSbill,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate,  is  jointed  on  pp.  73^2-3  of  the  Congressional  Ripcord.  Rejected  an 
amendment  by ^Icn,  Taylor,  Idaho,  to  create  a  Federal’  Traff ic^’^'^reau  and  to 
transfer  toy^t  all  departments'  functions  regarding  contracts  sor  Government 
traffic,  B<mting  of  such  traffic,  representation  of  the  U.  S.  inSproceedings 
before  administrative  tribunals  regarding  such  traffic,  auditing  t^nsportation 
charge;?  for  Government  shipments,  and  handling  claims  in  connection >^th  such 
shipofents  (same  as  H,  R,  3307)  I .  iiowever,  the  amendment  was  not  debat eck  in  viev; 
of  ynie  time  situation  on  the  Senate  floor  (pp.  736l-2). 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  S.  110  authorizes  common  carriers  and  freigi^ 
forwarders  to  make  agreements  concerning  transportation  services  and  charge^,  and 
practices  related  thereto,  subject  to  approval  by  ICC  but  vathout  being  deemT^ 
in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws© 


-2- 


PLOOD  COl^ROLo  Passed  withoiit  amendment  H.  R,  3792>.to  authorize  appropriation^ 
of  $15, 000', poo',  to- the  War  Department  for  emergency  flood-control  TOrks  (p. 

. 7335) •  This  hill  v;ill  now  he  sent  to  the  President. 


4. 


A  -suhcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Public  .Welfare  Con-) 


PUSimSIWG;  REORGAITIZAJIOI'T, 

ml^ee  voted  to  report  adversely  to  the  full  committee  H.  Con.  Res,  49/  which 


6. 


7. 


\rou!i\  disapurove  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  2.  That  plan  watfld  pro 
vide  ^r. Labor  Department  coordination  of  enforcement,  by  other  dep^tnents,  of 
s evera!P^a\i7S  regarding  wages  and  hours  in  connection  with  Pederal  Contracts. 

(p.  .D397:‘ 


HOUSE 


LlTOEPEl'DSI'TT  OPHirCES  APPROPRIATIOIT  DILL,  194S.  Passed  withyCmendments  this  bill, 
H.R.  3S39  (pp»^^73“400).  There  was  considerable  discussiojpf  as  to  actual  amount  of 
reduction  in  the^resident '  s  budget  bv  action  on  appro;^iarion  bills  tnus  far. 
During  the  debate^SRep.  Miller,  Conn, spoke- in  favorjrof  his  bills' to  amend  the 
Pederai  Power  Act  (p®.  73^2-6).  . 

V  /  { 

RSORGAl'^’lSATIOiT;  HOUSIITG^  Agreed  to  H.  Con. Res.  51y^^'^Mich  disapproves  the  Presi-^ 
dent's  Heorganization  Pl\^  Wo.  3»  conccrniiag  th§r  reorganization  of  housing 
agencies  (p.  7^0)* 


AAACT;  TOBACCO.  Received  froi\this  Department  proposed  legislation  to  repeal 
the  provision  of  the  AAkct  of  ifl32>  as  amnded,  relating  to  minimum  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotments  and  increases  in^mall  tojfecco  acreage  allotments.  To  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee.  (p.  7411.) 


S,  MEAT  PRICES,  Rep.  Seller,  W.Y. ,  urg^t  the  Agriculture  Committee  to  investigate 
the  recent  increase  in  mea-t  pricesXp^737l)  • 


PARM  LOAIT  ASSOC lAT lows ;  SOCIAL  sn^URITY.  ’\4t  the  request  of  Rep.  Hope,  Kans,« 
H.R,  2415,  to  cover  employees  Jif  productio\  credit  associations  and  national 
farm  loan  associations  under  Xho  Social  Sec^ity  Act,  was  rereferred  from  the 
•  Agriculture  Committee  to  th/  Ways  and  Means  Cb^ittee  (p.  7^T1)* 

\  . 


10.  EYPERD4SWT  STATIOWS.  Re<ni'^G'^  from  the  Missouri  j^ricultural  Esqseriment  Sta¬ 
tion  staff  and  the  faciilty  of  the  Missouri  Colleg^of  Agriculture  a  petit-ion 


not  only  "to  restore  j/ke  publication  of  the  Emnerim^it  Station  R-ecord  but  to 
enlarge  its  scope  a^  usefulness"  (p.  74l2). 


A 


11,  APPROPRIATIOWS.  ^ceived  from  the  President  (June  16)  aS^pplcmcntal  appropria¬ 
tion  estimate  0^  $90,000  to  complete  liquida.tion  of  the  O^ice  of  Scientific 
Research  and  )^velopmcnt  (H.Doc.  32S). 

Receive/ from  the  President  (June  16)  a  supplemental  a]^^opr iation  esti¬ 
mate  of  $73^3^I»000  for  U.S,  participation  in  the  Internation^  Ref-ggee  Organ¬ 
ization  (H<  Doc.  327).  .  P  \  ^ 

/  .  .  ■'  '  '  '  "v 

’  '  '  BILLS' IxD)RODUCED  ’  ■  ' 


12.  APPRCPP.IATIOITS,  S,  Res.  129f  bjr  Sen.  Bridges,  W.H.  , '  to  authorize  $25>^0  for 

the  Ap-oroeriations  Committee  to  conduct  investigations.  To  AroropriatiV^s  Com¬ 
mittee.  (p.  7333.)  •  ■  • 


13.  TAXATIOW;  dairy  IWDUSTRY,  H.R,  3SS4,  by  Rep.  Cahson,  Ohio,  to  provide  for  i 
eluding  dairy  cattle  owned  by  a  taxpayer  conducting  a  dairy  farm  as"propert 
"  used  in  the  trade  or  business"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
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By  Mr.  LANGER: 

1^473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  Knauer; 
to  tne  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

]3y  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  147^  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Annie  Black¬ 
mon;  to^^e  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  ffln  BtTTLER: 

S.  J.  Res.  laC.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
a  code  for  heS^h  and  safety  In  bltumlnous- 
coal  and  llgnltVmlnes  of  the  United  States 
the  products  of\fhlch  regularly  enter  com¬ 
merce  or  the  ope^tlons  of  which  substan¬ 
tially  affect  comme\g;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN\ 

S.  J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  representation  olwthe  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  S^tes  in  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  two-hundredtikanniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  city  of  Riding,  Pa.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

EMPLOYMENT  OP  TEMPORARY^SSIST- 

ANTS,  ETC.,  BY  COMMITTEE  \n  AP¬ 
PROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  BRIDGES  submitted  the  fol^w- 
Ing  resolution  (S.  Res.  129),  which 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro^ 
priations : 

Resolved,  That  in  holding  hearings,  re¬ 
porting  such  hearings,  and  making  investi¬ 
gations  as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author¬ 
ized  to  make  such  expenditures,  and  to  em¬ 
ploy  upon  a  temporary  basis  such  investi¬ 
gators,  and  such  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants,  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $25,000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin¬ 
gent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOL  TEACHERS’  SALARIES— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Capper,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Spark¬ 
man,  and  Mr.  Umstead)  submitted 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  3611) 
to  fix  and  regulate  the  salaries  of  teach¬ 
ers,  school  officers,  and  other  employees 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  , 
and  to  be  printed.  / 

HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTlO^ 
REFERRED  / 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resoknion 
were  severally  read  twice  by  thejr  titles 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  R.  379.  An  act  for  the  relief^fff  Kuo  Yu 
Cheng; 

H.  R.  4311  An  act  for  the  re^f  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Hospital  of  Rlchlan^County,  S.  C.; 

H.  R.  563.  An  act  for  th^Tellef  of  Arsenlo 
Acacio  Lewis;  J 

H.  R.  645.  An  act  for  me  relief  of  Ben  W. 
Colburn; 

H.  R.  649.  An  act  Ipt  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Belaustegui; 

H.  R.  710.  An  ai9t  for  the  relief  of  Fritz 
Hallqulst;  / 

H.  R.  988.  An' act  to  confer  jurisdiction 
upon  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  We^rn  District  of  Kentucky  to  hear, 
determine  and  render  Judgment  upon  the 
claims  qf  certain  property  owners  adjacent 
to  Fort'Knox,  Ky.; 

H.  S.  1162.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Persis 
M.  Mlchols; 

R.  1493.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
lllalama  Mark; 


H.  R.  1508.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lula  Wilson  Nevers; 

H.  R.  1652.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  natu¬ 
ralization  of  certain  United  States  Army  per¬ 
sonnel — Yugoslav  fliers; 

H.  R.  1737.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Owen  R, 
Brewster; 

H.  R.  1800.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Hickey  Post,  No.  235,  of  the  American  Legion; 

H.  R.  2056.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  C. 
Bateman: 

H.  R.  2306.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Myrtle 
Ruth  Osborne,  Marion  Walts,  and  Jessie  A. 
Walts; 

H:R.  2399.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
W.  Beyer; 

H.  R.  2434.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ruth  A. 
Hairston;  and 

H.  R.  2607.  An  act  for  the  relief,  of  the 
legal  guardian  of  George  Wesley  Hobbs,  a 
minor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  1486.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  issue  to 
Alice  Scott  White  a  patent  in  fee  to  certain 
land:  and 

H.  R.  2151.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  issue  a  patent  in 
fee  to  Erie  E.  Howe;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands. 

H.  R.  1845.  An  act  to  amend  existing  laws 
dating  to  military  leave  of  certain  em- 
pitovees  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Disi 
triat  of  Columbia  so  as  to  equalize  rights 
leav^ff  absence  and  reemployment  for  sj^h 
employes  who  are  members  of  the  EnjpJBted 
or  OiflWs’  Reserve  Corps,  the  National 
Guard,  o^the  Naval  Reserve,  and  igt  other 
purposes:  »id 

H.  R.  3484^^n  act  to  transfer  t^  Remount 
Service  fromite  War  DepartmeaC  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Apiculture;  to  tJfe  Committee 
on  Armed  Servlc 

H;  R.  3511.  An  aSt  to,exte|fd  the  provisions 
of  section  1  (e)  ofpie  Gl#il  Service  Retire¬ 
ment  Act  of  May  29,p^  as  amended,  until 
June  30,  1948;  to  thefcfcommittee  on  Civil 
Service. 

H.  J.  Res.  193.  JoinrC  resolution  to  grant  au¬ 
thority  for  the  ereofion  of  a  jtermanent  build¬ 
ing  for  the  Arn^ican  Natipal  Red  Cross, 
District  of  ColBmbia  Chapte^^Vashington, 
D.  C.;  to  thjf  Committee  on  FV|;eign  Rela¬ 
tions. 

COMMITjSlE  MEETINGS  DURINGX^NATE 
SESSION 

Mj^  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  iXsk 
un^imous  consent  that  the  subcommp 
tx  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pu^ 
jfc  Welfare  considering  the  antidiscrimi- ’ 
nation  bill  may  sit  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

I  also  ask  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  may  sit  at 
2  o’clock  today  for  the  purpose  of  hear¬ 
ing  witnesses  who  have  to  leave  town, 
who  were  supposed  to  testify  this  morn¬ 
ing. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  order  is  made  in  each 
insist  ric6 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  permitted  to 
hold  a  surplus-property  hearing  this 
afternoon  while  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  order  is  made. 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  THOMAS  BUTLER 
PEARCE,  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  yes*- 
terday  I  had  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Hon.  Thomas  Butler  Pearce,  former 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party  of 
South  Carolina.  In  connection  with  the 
printing  of  the  tribute  It  was  stated  that 


it  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  South  Carolina  Research  Planning 
and  Development_Board.  I  neglected'to 
state  that  the  author  of  the  very>'fine 
tribute  to  Mr.  Pearce  was  a  former  Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  body.  Senator  Wiltorv-Hall,  of 
South  Carolina.  I  ask  that  ip ’the  per¬ 
manent  Record,  following  the  words  “of 
which  Mr.  Pearce  was  chau'man,’’  there 
be  Inserted  the  words  “a«d  was  edited 
and  prepared  by  formeVSenator  Wilton 
Hall,  of  South  Carolir 
The  PRESIDENT  oro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  gfiange  may  be  made. 
HENRY  WALLAC^AND  THE  SOUTHERN 
CONFERENCEyPOR  HUMAN  WELFARE- 
EDITORIAL  ^OM  NASHVILLE  BANNER 

[Mr.  STEWAHT  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  priifted  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  ‘;^IIenry  and  the  SCHW,”  published 
in  the  Ifashville  Banner  of  June  13,  1947, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

TAiyfeEDUCTION— EDITORIAL  FROM  THE 
'  WASHINGTON  NEWS 

^[Mr.  MAYBANK  asked  and  obtained  leave 
TO  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
regarding  tax  reduction  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  News  of  June  18,  1947,  which  appears 
In  the  Appendix.) 

WHEN  A  RIVER'S  FLOODS  ARE  COUNT¬ 
ED  UP— EDITORIAL  FROM  ARKANSAS 
GAZETTE 

[Mr.  FULBRIGHT  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  “When  a  River’s  Floods  Are 
Counted  Up,’’  published  in  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  of  June  12,  1947,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.) 

EXCHANGE  STUDENTS— EDITORIAL  FROM 
HARTFORD  (CONN.)  COURANT 

[Mr.  FULBRIGHT  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  “Exchange  Students,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  of 
June  13,  1947,  which  appears  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.) 

NO  TAX  RELIEF — EDITORIAL  FROM  PI’TTS- 
BURGH  POST-GAZETTE 

[Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  Obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Fecord  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “No  Tax  Relief,”  published  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  of  June  17,  1947, 

^  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

COURTS  MARTIAL  IN  GERMANY 

Ir.  TAYLOR  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  Hay®  printed  in  the  Record  three  letters 
fromXpldiers  in  Germany  relative  to  court- 
martial^roceedings  there,  which  appear  in 
the  Appfcdix.) 

REPORT  JUDGE  OF  JUVENILE  COURT 
OF  TH^IISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senat^a  message  from  the  Pres- 
4dent  of  the  Unbed  States,  which  was 
read  and  referre^o  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(For  President’s  nx®3.ge,  see  'today’s 
proceedings  of  the  HouHg  of  Representa¬ 
tives  on  p.  7400.) 

amendment  of  INTERSTAte  COMMERCE 
ACT  WITJI  RESPECT  CERTAIN 

AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  CaSbIERS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consecration 
of  the  bill  (S.  110)  to  amend  theater- 
state  Commerce  Act  with  respect  tb-xcer- 
tain  agreements  between  carriers.  ' , 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  110,  the  unfinished  business,  is 
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jefore  the  Senate,  and  under  the  unai 
pus  consent  agreement  entered  rfto 
heWtofore  a  vote  on  that  bill  is  ^  be 
tak^  at  4  o’clock  this  afterno^,  the 
time  nwm  2  o’clock  onward  to  barequally 
dividetf^petween  the  proponent's  and  the 
opponent 

Mr.  RE&p.  Mr.  Presid^,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  WTOming  [Mr.  Q^ahoney]  of¬ 
fered  several\mendme^  to  Senate  bill 
110,  which  is  tlVe  unfinyned  business  and 
will  come  befor^heJ^nate  at  2  o’clock, 
or  after  the  conf^S^e  report  on  the  so- 
called  wool -suppa^  bill  has  been  dis¬ 
posed  of.  I  ha^  diS^ssed  the  amend¬ 
ments  with  th^SenatV  from  Wyoming, 
and  on  beh^  of  the  ^mmittee  which 
reported  tly  bill,  I  will  ^ept  a  part  of 
them. 

In  or^r  to  simplify  masters  on  the 
floor,  ¥  ask  unanimous  cons^t  that  I 
may  j^ve  a  print  of  a  bill  inciting  the 
am^dments  which  I  am  willin^to  ac- 
c^t.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
ich  a  print  be  made,  and  lie  upoi 
f^table. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Witl 

nilt  tho  ic 

PRICE-SUPPORT  PROGRAM  FOR  WOOL — 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  inquire  if  any  ar¬ 
rangement  has  been  made  regarding  the 
conference  report  on  the  so-called  wool- 
support  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Con¬ 
ference  reports  are  in  order  at  any  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  has  recognition,  at  this  time  I  wish 
to  submit  the  conference  report  on  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  814,  which  is  the  so-called  wool- 
support  bill. 

I  understand,  however,  that  beginning 
at  2  o’clock,  the  time  on  the  unfinished 
business.  Senate  bill  110,  is  to  be  equally 
divided  until  a  vote  is  taken  on  that 
measure  at  4  o’clock;  so  if  the  conference 
report  on  the  wool  support  bill  is  still  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  at  that  time  its  consid¬ 
eration  will  have  to  be  suspended  until 
after  action  on  the  so-called  Bulwinkle 
bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  correct. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Vermont  sub¬ 
mit  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes;  I  submit  the  confer¬ 
ence  report,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con¬ 
ference  report  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  814) 
to  provide  support  for  wool,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

Tliat  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  House  num¬ 
bered  1,  2,  and  3,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  4,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  On  page  3  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments,  beginning  with  the  word 


“That”  In  line  16,  strike  out  through  and 
including  the  period  in  line  18,  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  “That  no  proc¬ 
lamation  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
wool  shall  be  enforced  in  contravention  of 
any  treaty  or  International  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  is  now  a  party.” 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

-George  D.  Aiken, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Elmer  Thomas, 

,  Harlan  J.  Bushfield, 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Clifford  R.  Hope, 

Aug.  H.  Andresen, 

Anton  J.  Johnson, 

William  S.  Hill, 

Stephen  Pace, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senate  is  about  to  consider  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  so-called  wool-sup¬ 
port  bill,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 


following 

Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

Aiken 

Hatch 

Murray 

Baldwin 

Hawkes 

Myers 

Ball 

Hayden 

O'Conor 

Barkley 

Hickenlooper 

O’Danlel 

Brewster 

Hill 

O'Mahoney 

Brlcker 

Hoey 

Overton 

Bridges 

Holland 

Pepper 

Brooks 

Ives 

Reed 

Buck 

Jenner 

Revercomb 

Bushfield 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Robertson,  Va. 

Butler 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson,  Wyo. 

Byrd 

Kem 

Russell 

Cain 

Kilgore 

Saltonstall 

Capehart 

Knowland 

Smith 

Capper 

Danger 

Sparkman 

Chavez 

Lucas 

Stewart 

Connally 

McCarran 

Taft 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Taylor 

Donnell 

McClellan 

Thye 

Downey 

McFarland 

Tydlngs 

Dworshak 

McGrath 

Umstead 

Eastland 

McKellar 

Vandenberg 

Ecton 

McMahon 

Watkins 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Wherry 

Ferguson 

Malone 

White 

Flanders 

Martin 

Wiley 

Fulbrlght 

Maybank 

Williams 

George 

Mllllkln 

Wilson 

Green 

Moore 

Young 

Gurney 

Morse 

Mr.  AIKEN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  wish  to  inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  whether  he 
desires  to  hold  the  floor  for  any  consider¬ 
able  length  of  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  intend  to  hold  it  only 
long  enough  to  explain  the  conference 
report  on  the  so-called  wool-support  bill. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  My  reason  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  inquiry  is  that  yesterday  a  few 
misstatements  were  made  about  the  post¬ 
master  resolution  as  it  affects  Maryland. 
I  should  like  an  opportunity  early  in  the 
session,  if-possible,  to  state  the  true  facts. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  hope  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  wool-support  bill  may 
be  disposed  of  before  the  consideration 
of  the  Bulwinkle  bill  is  resumed.  For 
that  reason,  I  should  rather  not  yield  at 
this  time.  I  am’  sure  the  Senator’s  re¬ 
marks  will  be  just  as  applicable  at  some 
other  time  as  they  are  right  now, 

emerg'^cy'ft.ood'reljS'  " 

ir.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  I 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  at 
time  to  lay  aside  temporarily  the 
penSing  business  and  take  up  the  emer- 
?enA  flood-relief  bill.  I  do  so  because  it 
,s  realy  an  emergency  measure.  It  was 
placeAupon  the  calendar  only  yesterday. 
Vlany^ousands  of  people  are  homeless, 
migh\say,  and  more  than  a  million 
icres  Imve  been  inundated  by  recent 
loods.  Money  is  needed  immediately  to 
;ope  witAthsi  emergency  and  to  provide 
or  emergmcy  flood-control  work  I  think 
he  bill  wA  not  cause  much  debate.  So 
:  ask  the  Smator  from  Vermont  to  yield 
f  he  will  fo\  that  purpose. 

Mr.  AIK^.  Does  the  Senator  in¬ 
end  to  ask  Ijaat  the  conference  report 
)n  the  wool-import  bill  be  laid  aside? 

Mr.  REVEE^OMB.  I  was  going  to 
isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  confer- 
;nce  report  be  timporarily  laid  aside. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Y  do  not  think  that 
vould  be  advisabli  inasmuch  as  we  hope 
eport  within  a  very 
ool  bill  itself  deals 
atter  for  a  million 
s  of  this  country. 


Mr.  WHERRY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Cordon]  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr, 
Lodge]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Tobey]  is  necessarily  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness  in  his  family. 

Mr-  LUCAS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate,  having 
been  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Conference  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Eighty- 
nine  Senators  having  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  Senate  bill  814. 


0  dispose  of  the 
ihort  time.  The 
vith  an  emergency 
)r  more  wool  growi 
!  believe  we  should  g^ 

)r  should  to  the  sufferl 
)ut  the  conference  n 
)111  deals  with  a  subje 
)efore  Congress  so  Ion 
ne  if  action  is  going 


all  relief  we  can 
s  from  the  floods, 
ort  on  the  wool 
which  has  been 
hat  it  seems  to 
any  good  at 


to 

ill,  it  must  be  taken  imrifediately. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPeA  Mr.  Presi- 
lent.  will  the  Senator  yielm? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  for  %  brief  obser 
ration. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  »  can  say 
hat  in  my  section  we  are  trVnendously 
nterested  in  the  proposed  yiergency 
lood  control  appropriation.  Iknow  of 
10  objection  to  it.  Such  actionmas  been 
aken  before  in  similar  situation.  The 
intlre  southeastern  section  of  nw  State 
las  been  subject  in  the  last  2  wKks  to 
hree  unprecedented  floods  in  tl^e  of 
»ur  large  rivers.  A  good  many  coifcties 
ire  being  evacuated.  Farm  lanA  in 
owa  which  have  never  before  been^v- 
ired  by  flood  waters  are  now  compleT 
"uined.  There  is  no  money,  as  I 
lerstand,  in  the  hands  of  the  Army-  eng 
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neers  for  the  immediate  repair  of  levees 
rind  of  other  installations  which  would 
st\p  further  devastation. 

the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
VerAmnt  to  the  fact  that  yesterday  there 
octui^d  over  this  territory  another 
4-  to  ^6-inch  rain,  which  will  perhaps 
bring  u\  a  fourth  crest  of  record  height. 
I  have  b^n  on  the  telephone  almost  con¬ 
stantly  fot  the  past  3  or  4  days  in  con¬ 
sultation  ^th  persons  in  these  devas¬ 
tated  areas\  I  know  that  in  Illinois  a 
similar  situation  prevails.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  impr^s  upon  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  the  mal  need  for  having  this 
emergency  mon»  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Army  engineVs  and  the  authorities 
in  the  flooded  regiims  through  the  emer¬ 
gency  legislation  \e  propose  to  have 
acted  upon  now. 

I  will  say,  Mi’.  President,  that  if  there 
is  any  objection  to  thX  bill,  if  it  cannot 
be  passed  immediatelyi  I  would  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  But  I  have  the 
impression  that  there  is  n\  objection  to 
the  emergency  appropriatioV  which  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  literaUy,  because 
by  reason  of  the  flood  a  numHEr  of  lives 
have  been  lost  in  the  State  of  mwa,  and 
countless  millions  of  dollars  in\roperty 
and  in  top  soil  also  have  be«  lost. 
Prompt  action  on  the  measure,  wiliyesult 
in  saving  other  property  and  top  sc 

Mr.  REVKRCOMB.  Mr.  Presidfent, 
will  the  Senator  from  Vermont  yiel{\to 
me  for  a  short  statement? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  I  yield;  but  I  shoul! 
like  to  say  both  to  the  Senator  from  West> 
Virginia  and  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  if  it  appears  that  the  discussion  on 
the  conference  report  on  the  wool  bill  is 
going  to  be  long  drawn  out,  then  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  it  temporarily  set  aside, 
but  the  conference  report  also  deals  with 
an  emergency  matter,  an  emergency  af¬ 
fecting  wool.  There  is  now  no  wool-sup¬ 
port  program  in  effect.  I  understand 
that  thousands  of  farmers  in  order  to 
meet  obligations,  are  being  forced  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  wool  at  a  price  far  below 
the  market  price.  It  seems  to  me  we  can 
dispose  of  the  conference  report  in  a 
very  short  time. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  State  has 
hard  hit  by  floods,  but  I  do  not  thftik 
delay  in  acting  on  the  flood-eontroi  bill 
until  4  o’clock  today,  or  perhaoB  1:30 
o’clock,  would  result  in  any  gi^t  loss, 

I  hope  we  can  dispose  of  the  inference 
report  in  a  relatively  shortyfime.  Fur¬ 
ther,  I  imderstand  the  bilK proposed  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  Senaiior  from  West 
Virginia  calls  for  an  apiiropriation. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB^That  is  correct. 

1  will  say  to  the  Sgriator  that  I  do  not 
believe  there  will  J6e  discussion  of  this 
emergency  mattei^,  once  it  is  explained. 

I  feel  it  can  \j/t  disposed  of  within  10 
minutes.- 

Mr.  AIKEI^.  If  I  were  sure  that  it 
would  no^ake  more  than  10  minutes  I 
would  yMd  for  that  purpose,  but  so  far 
as  I  kn^,  I  would  have  no  control  over 
the  lejilgth  of  time  that  the  discussion  of 
the  /emergency  ’flood-control  measure 
mi^t  consume. 

r.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  might  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  wool  bill  will  in¬ 
volve  some  discussion.  I  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  concluded  by  the  hour  of  2 
o’clock  at  which  hour,  I  understand,  time 
will  begin  to  be  divided  on  the  so-called 
Bulwinkle  bill. 

That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  will  the 


Mr.  AIKEN. 
Mr.  TAFT. 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN. 
Mr.  TAFT. 


I  yield. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  if  it  is  proposed  to  take 
up  House  bill  3792,  Calendar  No.  294, 
just  as  it  is,  without  amendment? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  That  is  correct. 
There  are  no  amendments  to  be  made. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Could  we  ascertain  now 
whether  any  Senator  is  going  to  object 
to  that  bill?  It  is  on  the  calendar.  If 
■not,  it  seems  to  me  we  might  dispose  oL 
it  in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Yes;  I  think  it 
can  be  disposed  of  in  less  time  than  that. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  he  has  stated? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yi^  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  h/make 
the  motion  he  desires  to  make./ 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  Presid^t,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  incLuiry.  / 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t^pore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Th/’'  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  does  n<^ propose  to  make 
a  motion.  He  prop^s  to  make  a  unan- 
,imous  consent  r^iuest  for  immediate 
jonslderation  of /ne  bill. 

.Mr.  AIKEN/ 1  thank  the  Senator 
fi^n  Nebrasl^for  the  correction,  which 
m^es  the  station  seem  even  better. 

le  PR^IDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  ^n^r  from  Vermont  yield  to  the 
SenatM^from  West  Virginia  for  the  in- 
dicat9<^urpose  ? 

AfeEN.  I  yield. 

le  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Jenator  fr\m  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rever- 
''combI  asks^nanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  buaness  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  for  th\  purpose  of  considering 
House  bill  3792\which  the  clerk  will  state 
by  title. 

The  Chief  Cle^k.  A  bill  (H.  R.  3792) 
to  provide  for  emergency  flood-control 
work  made  necess^y  by  recent  floods, 
and  for  other  purpo:^s 

The  PRESIDENT\pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
(H.  R.  3792)  to  provide  Jpr  emergency 
flood-control  work  made  necessary  by 
recent  floods,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read¬ 
ing,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  sum  of  $15,- 
000,000  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  as  an  emergency  fund  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engi¬ 
neers  for  the  repair,  restoration,  ^d 
strengthening  of  levees  and  other  flood-con¬ 
trol  works  which  have  been  threatened  o* 
destroyed  by  recent  floods,  or  which  may  be' 
threatened  or  destroyed  by  later  floods:  Pro¬ 


vided,  That  pending  the  appropriation  of  sat 
sum,  the  Secretary  of  War  may  allot,  fr« 
existing  flood-control  appropriations,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  imn/dlate 
.  prosecution  of  the  work  herein  auU^rized, 
such  appropriations  to  be  reimbuyfed  from 
the  appropriation  herein  authort^d  when 
made:  Provided  further.  That  fufids  allotted 
under  this  authority  shall  nor  be  diverted 
from  the  unobligated  funds  from  the  appro¬ 
priation  “Flood  control,  gena^l,"  made  avail¬ 
able  in  War  D^artmei/  Civil  Functions 
Appropriation  Acts  for  s/ciflc  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  The  provisiomr  of  section  1  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  additional  and  suplemental  to, 
and  not  in  lieu  ofyexisting  general  legisla¬ 
tion  authorizing  /location  of  flood-control 
funds  for  restor^ion  of  flood-control  works 

... . 

PRICE-SUPPORT  PROGRAM  FOR  WOOL — 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  814)  to  provide  sup¬ 
port  for  wool,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  review  very  briefly  indeed  the 
events  which  led  up  to  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  wool  bill  which  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate.  As  every  Senator  prob¬ 
ably  knows,  when  the  war  began  the 
sheep  growers  of  the  United  States  were 
hit  very  hard.  They  were  hit  so  hard  that 
the  number  of  sheep  began  to  be  reduced 
materially,  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  in  order  to  assure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  wool,  undertook  to  sustain 
the  support  price  for  wool,  and  it  did 
so,  at  one  time  maintaining  a  support 
price  of  118  percent  of  parity. 

With  the  ending  of  the  war„however, 
and  with  the  President’s  proclamation  of 
last  January  1,  which  would  end  the  sup¬ 
port  price  on  June  30  of  this  year,  the 
sheep  growers  were  left  without  any  sup¬ 
port  whatsoever  for  the,.price  of  the  wool 
which  they  are  producing. 

In  the  meantime,  from  the  years  1942 
to  1947  the  number  of  sheep  in  this 
country  dropped  from  49,000,000  to  ap¬ 
proximately  32,500,000,  and  wool  produc¬ 
tion  dropped  from  approximately  455,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1942  to  an  estimated 
total  of  310,000,000  pounds  in  1947. 

Congress  has  provided,  through  the 
Steagall  amendment,  for  support  prices 
for  many  other  farm  commodities,  to  run 
until  December  31,  1948,  but  the  wool 
growers  were  left  high  and  dry,  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  there  is  going  to 
be  a  still  fmther  decline  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wool  below  its  present  low  level, 
unless  something  is  done  to  maintain  a 
support  price  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  our  farmers  to  produce  wool. 

There  is  no  question  that  for  national 
security  wool  is  a  most  strategic  material. 
Therefore  this  spring  several  bills  were 
introduced  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  provide  for  maintaining  a  support 
price  for  wool  for  this  year’s  and  next 
year’s  crop,  or  so  long  as  the  Steagall 
amendment  provides  a  support  price  with 
a  floor  for  other  farm  commodities. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate  held  hearings  the 
last  week  in  March  and  the  first  day  of 
April,  and  reported  a  bill,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate. 
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Let  me  say,  first,  that  the  purposes  of 
the  several  bills  which  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  are  two:  First,  to  place  a  floor  un¬ 
der  the  price  of  wool  which  will  encour¬ 
age  American  sheep  growers  to  continue 
producing  wool,  so  that  we  may  not  be¬ 
come  wholly  dependent  on  a  source  of 
supply  thousands  of  miles  away.  The 
other  purpose  is  to  authorize  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  dispose  of 
an  accumulation  of  approximately 
460,000,000  pounds  of  wool  at  a  price 
which  the  market  will  pay.  Much  of  this 
wool  is  of  lower  grade,  and  will  not  bring 
the  full  market  price  anyway. ,  The  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  has  been  pro¬ 
hibited  from  disposing  of  this  wool  at  any 
price  less  than  parity,  and  as  the  market 
price  for  the  wool  was  less  than  parity  it 
has  been  unable  to  dispose  of  it  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  seemed  advisable.  So  the  bill 
which  was  considered  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
last  March  carried  these  two  provisions. 

At  the  time  hearings  were  held  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  appeared  before  the  committee. 
They  approved  the  bill.  They  said  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  sup¬ 
port  price  for  wool  if  we  were  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  wool.  They  also  want¬ 
ed  authority  to  dispose  of  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  460,000,000  pounds  of  wool 
which  they  held  at  that  time  at  the 
market  price.  However,  they  suggested 
that,  if  they  started  selling  that  wool  at 
the  market  price,  foreign  competition 
might  drop  the  price  just  below  it,  and 
soon  there  would  be  a  price  war,  with  a 
demoralized  wool  market  for  everyone. 
Therefore  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  suggested  that  some  safeguard  be 
placed  in  the  bill  authorizing  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  either  to  establish 
quotas  or  impose  additional  fees  on  wool 
which  otherwise  might  be  imported  in 
such  amount  and  at  such  prices  as  would 
completely  demoralize  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  and  prevent  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  from  disposing  of  the  wool 
which  it  had  on  hand. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  realized  that  we 
could  not  comply  with' the  suggestion  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  provide 
for  the  imposition  of  higher  fees  on  im¬ 
ported  wool  in  the  event  that  the  domes¬ 
tic  niarket  appeared  to  be  destroyed  or 
that  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  a  price 
support  program,  because  the  imposition 
of  fees  would  naturally  affect  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  Government,  and  such  leg- 
^lation  must  originate  in  the  House. 
Therefore  when  we  reported  the  bill  to 
^e  Senate  we  recommended  that  the 
House  in  its  consideration  of  the  bill 
adopt  such  an  amendment  as  would  per¬ 
mit  the  Government  to  impose  fees  or 
quotas  if  necessary. 

I  wi^  to  say  in  all  fairness  that  the 
State  Department  did  not  appear  before 
the  Committee -on  Agriculture  and  For- 
^try  to  testify  on  this  bill.  The  State 
Department  has  since  indicated  Its  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  amendment  which  the 
House  adopted,  but  at  the  time  the  Senate 
committee  made  the  recommendation  it 
was  n^  aware  of  the  opposition  of  the 
State  Department. 

The  bill  came  back  to  the  Senate,  and 
conferees  were  appointed.  The  con- 

\ 


ferees  of  the  House  and  Senate  held  sev¬ 
eral  meetings.  The  House  was  adamant 
in  insisting  upon  retaining  the  provision 
which  the  House  had  placed  in  the  bill, 
which  provided  that  the  President  could 
impose  fees  or  quotas  on  Imports  of  wool. 
We  held  a  number  of  meetings,  but  got 
nowhere.  As  for  myself,  I  would  have 
been  perfectly  willing  to  have  brought  the 
bill  back  to  the  Senate  without  the  House 
amendment,  but  the  House  conferees 
were  anything  but  willing.  In  fact,  they 
said  they  could  not  possibly  get  a  bill 
through  the  House  without  that  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  in 
a  moment. 

So  in  order  to  get  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  for  as  prompt  action  as  possible 
,so  that  we  might  determine  just  what  we 
were  going  to  do  and  whether  we  were  to 
support  the  price  of  wool  or  not,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  conferees  agreed  to  the  House  amend¬ 
ment,  with  an  amendment  qualifying  it, 
and  brought  it  back  to  the  Senate,  and  it 
is  now  before  us  for  action. 

Before  yielding  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  let  me  say  that  the  House 
amendment  originally  provided  for  the 
Imposition  of  fees  only.  The  amendment 
which  was  adopted  in  conference  provides 
that  the  President  may  impose  either 
fees  or  quotas. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
anything  in  the  bill  which  makes  it  man¬ 
datory  on  the  President  to  impose  either 
fees  or  quotas?  Is  there  any  standard 
fixed  in  the  bill  which  requires  him,  in 
view  of  certain  conditions,  to  Impose  fees 
or  quotas?  Or  is  it  wholly  discretionary 
with  the  President  as  to  whether  he  shall 
or  shall  not  impose  them? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  interpret  the  amend¬ 
ment,  it  is  discretionary  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  What  the  amendment  does  is  to 
apply  to  wool  the  provisions  of  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  probably  knows 
that  section  22  already  covers  20  or  more 
agricultural  commodities.  It  has  been 
made  use  of  by  President  Roosevelt,  and 
by  President  Truman  in  the  case  of  cotton 
last  winter.  Wool  was  left  out  of  the  list 
of  commodities  covered  by  section  22. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  which 
was  placed  in  the  bill  by  the  House,  and 
which  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
conferees,  is  to  add  wool  to  the  list  of  such 
commodities. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  if  I 
correctly  understood  him  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  nothing  compulsory  upon 
the  President  to  issue  such  an  order.  I 
interpret  the  section  quite  differently 
from  the  way  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
interprets"  it.  The  words  are  that  if 
certain  facts  appear  on  the  surface  the 
President  shall — 

cause  an  Immediate  Investigation  to  be 
made  by  the  United  States  Tarlfl  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  shall  give  precedence  to  investi¬ 


gations  under  this  section  to  determine  such 
facts. 

Then — 

If  on  the  basis  of  such  Investigation  and 
report  to  him  of  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  In  connection  therewith,  the 
President  finds  the  existence  of  such  facts, 
he  shall  by  proclamation  impose  such  fees — 

And  so  forth.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  language  is  certainly  open  to  the 
interpreration  that  if  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  determines  as  a  result  of  an  investi¬ 
gation  that  certain  facts  exist  the  Presi¬ 
dent  must  impose  fees  or  limitations. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  that  differ¬ 
ent  interpretations  are  being  placed  upon 
section  22  and  the  proposed  amendment 
which  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  con¬ 
ferees.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  optional  with  the  President,  because 
the  Tariff  Commission  cannot  take  any 
action  until  instructed  by  the  President. 
I  might  add  that  this  provision  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  twice,  once  in  the 
case  of  wheat  and  once  in  the  case  of 
cottoQ.  Nevertheless,  recently  there  has 
been  a  surplus  of  potatoes  in  this  country 
while  potatoes  were  being  imported  from 
Canada,  and  the  President  has  taken  no 
action  to  prevent  the  importation  of  four 
or  five  million  bushels  of  potatoes.  If 
the  President  did  not  feel  called  upon  to 
take  action  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  I 
know  of  nothing  which  would  compel 
him  to  take  action  in  the  case  of  wool 
unless  he  so  desired. 

Mr .  SALTONSTALL.  On  page  4  of  the 
bill  as  it  comes  from  the  conference,  in 
line  15,  it  is  provided  that  if  the  President 
finds  the  existence  of  certain  facts — 
he  shall  by  proclamation  Impose  such  fees 
on  or  such  limitations  on  the  total  quantities 
of,  any  article  or  articles  which  may  be 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption — 

Then'in  lines  11  to  13  on  page  5,  there 
is  the  proviso — 

That  no  limitation  shall  be  imposed  on 
the  total  quantities  of  wool  or  products 
thereof  which  may  be  entered  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse  for  consumption. 

Are  not  these  two  provisions  contra¬ 
dictory? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  second  provision 
was  stricken  out.in  conference.  The  pro¬ 
viso  which  said  that  no  limitation  “shall 
be  imposed  on  the  total  quantity  of  wool 
or  products  thereof,”  and  so  forth,  has 
been  stricken  out.  That  Is  the  one  which 
would  prevent  the  imposition  of  quotas. 

First  of  all,  any  action  must  be  initiated 
by  the  President.  No  one  else  can  start 
any  action  to  impose  either  fees  or  quotas. 
If  the  President  finds  that  the  domestic 
market  is  being  demoralized,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  a  support  price 
program  because  of  unusually  heavy  re¬ 
ceipts  into  this  country,  he  may  direct 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  inves¬ 
tigation.  If  the  Tariff  Commission  should 
find  that,  in  fact,  our  domestic  market 
was  being  demoralized,  then  the  Presi¬ 
dent  might,  for  such  time  as  he  saw  fit. 
Impose  fees  or  quotas.  He  may  impose 
fees  up  to  the  amount  of  50  percent  of 
the  tariff,  but  he  is  not  required  to  do 
that.  He  may  impose  a  fee  of  1  percent 
or  2  percent,  or  whatever  he  sees  fit, 
up  to  5  percent. 
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But  what  I  want  to  make  clear  is  that 
any  action  must  start  with  the  President. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  brought  out  one  point  which  I  wish 
to  emphasize;  namely,  the  .provision 
adopted  by  the  House  that  import  fees 
may  be  imposed  in  order  to  prevent 
dumping  by  foreign  markets.  Of  course 
the  State  Department  and  the  President 
could,  if  they  wanted  to,  raise  import 
fees  sufiBciently  high  so  that  there  would 
be  no  costs.  That  is  another  thing  that 
is  disconcerting  to  the  wool  growers  and 
to  farmers  in  general — the  cry  against 
subsidies  which  are  necessary  to  support 
farm  prices.  The  President  could,  if  he 
would,  go  to  the  extent  of  raising  the 
import  fees  high  enough  so  that  no 
support  price  program  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  at  all. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

I  want  to  say  that  there  is.-no  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  President  would  ever  be 
called  upon  to  impose  either  fees  or 
quotas  during  the  next  18  months.  For 
that  reason  I  felt  that  the  amendment 
was  unnecessary.  But  the  House  felt 
otherwise.  I  do  not  see  how  there  can 
come  the  harm  from  this  amendment 
which  some  of  its  critics  claim  will  come 
from  it.  I  realize  that  it  has  stirred  up 
a  furor  around  the  world  and  that  some 
countries,  particularly  wool-growing 
countries,  have  been  given  the  idea  that 
we  are  starting  something  which  is  even¬ 
tually  going  to  shut  them  out  of  our 
market.  That  would  not  be  the  case,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  dependent  on  them  already 
for  60  percent  of  the  wool  which  we  use 
in  this  country.  We  have  got  to  have 
that  much  from  them  anyway. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  with  the  market  as 
it  is  today,  which  is  a  rising  market,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  if  the  Commodity  Cred¬ 
it  Corporation  would  dispose  of  the  wool 
it  has  on  hand  there  would  be  very  little, 
if  any,  loss  to  the  Government,  and  no 
harm  whatsoever  to  the  growers  in  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts,  and  then  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Vermont  a  ques¬ 
tion.  When  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  it 
contained  a  provision  in  section  6  that 
disposition  of  any  accumulated  stocks 
should  not  be  so  made  as  to  disrupt  the 
domestic  market.  That  provision  was 
stricken  out,  and  section  5  now  reads  as 
follows: 

The  Commodity  dredlt  Corporation  may, 
until  December  31,  1948,  dispose  of  wool 
owned  by  it  without  regard  to  any  restric¬ 
tion  imposed  upon  it  by  law. 

.  My  question  is:  May  that  not  lead  to 
disruption  of  the  market?  Was  not  the 
Senate  provision  a  much  better  provi¬ 
sion? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  an  amendment 
which  was  put  in  by  the  House  and  which 


was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  conferees 
because  we  were  sure  that  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  itself  would  not 
deliberately  market  the  wool  in  such  a 
way  as  to  disrupt  the  market.  Either  the 
Senate  or  House  provision  is  entirely  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  me.  I  think  that  either  one 
assures  adequate  protection;  but  I  think 
that  without  either  provision  the  Com¬ 
modity  Cre^dit  Corporation  still  would  not 
market  the  wool  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
disrupt  the  market.  They  wanted  some 
language  put  in  so  that  no  one  could  say 
that  they  had  been  told  to  sell  it  all  at 
once. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  May  I  ask  a  fur¬ 
ther  question  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes;  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  understood  the 
previous  question  which  I  asked  him,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  a  copy  of  Senate  bill  814 
as  it  was  amended  in  conference,  and 
lines  16  to  19  on  page  4  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  President  could  pre¬ 
vent  withdrawal  from  warehouses;  and 
then  on  page  5  of  the  bill,  lines  11  to  13, 
there  is  a  proviso  which  indicate  that 
he  cannot.  I  repeat  my  former  ques¬ 
tion:  Are  not  those  two  provisions  con- 
fiicting? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  were  conflicting. 
In  fact,  the  one  on  page  4  permitted  the 
President  to  impose  quotas.  Then  in 
lines  11  to  13,  page  5,  he  was  in  effect 
prohibited  from  imposing  quotas.  The 
sentence  in  lines  11  to  13,  on  page  5, 
was  stricken  out  in  conference.  The 
original  House  amendment  required  him 
practically  to  impose  fees,  but  as 
amended  in  conference  he  is  authorized 
to  exercise  the  use  of  either  increased 
fees  or  quotas. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  merely  want  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question  to  clarify  the 
situation  somewhat.  I  think  his  expla- 
.nation  has  been  very  clear,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  understood,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  with  reference  to  the  life  of  this 
measure.  When  will  it  expire?  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  support  price  provision 
will  end  December  31,  1948. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  support  price  pro¬ 
vision  will  end  December  31,  1948.  The 
Senate  provided  that  the  support  price 
would  be  maintained  for  the  1947  and 
1948  clip.  The  House  amended  that  to 
provide  that  all  payments  must  be  made 
before  December  31,  1948.  Under  the 
Senate  version  it  might  have  been  car¬ 
ried  over  a  year  or  two  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  still  be  liable  for  support 
prices.  I  think  the  House  provision  is 

Mr.  HATCH.  Is  it  the  thought  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  who  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  study  to  this  subject,  that 
by  this  bill  there  is  being  established 
any  permanent  policy,  or  is  it  to  meet 
the  situation  as  presently  existing? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
the  correct  idea,  that  it  is  regarded  as 
an  emergency  measure  to  give  the  wool 
growers  the  same  protection  that  the 
producers  of  many  other  agricultural 
commodities  enjoy  under  the  Steagall 
amendment  until  December  31,  1948.  I 
feel,  and  I  think  the  entire  agricultural 
industry  feels,  that  before  that  time 


comes  we  must  work  out  a  more  perma¬ 
nent  policy  and  program  for  agriculture 
in  this  country  if  we  are  to  maintain  a 
strong  and  stable  agriculture.  This  is 
a  temporary  support  price  to  cover  this 
year’s  crop,  which  has  just  been  sheared, 
and  next  year’s  crop  which  will  be 
sheared  next  spring. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  entertain  the  thought  that  this 
measure  constitutes  an  arbitrary,  man¬ 
datory  rise  in  the  wool  tariff? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Absolutely  not.  In  fact, 

1  do  not  expect  that  the  President  will 
even  consider  raising  the  fees  or  impos¬ 
ing  quotas,  because  the  wool  market  is 
growing  stronger  month  by  month.  I 
have  hopes  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  can  dispose  of  the  460,000,- 
000  pounds  they  have  without  any  loss 
whatsoever  to  the  Government.  But 
that  is  not  very  likely,  because  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  has  been  picked  over  and 
the  better  grades  have  been  used,  so  that 
most  of  the  poorer  grades  still  remain. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  recognize  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  deep  interest  in  international  affairs 
as  well  as  in  domestic  affairs.  Does  the 
Senator  see  anything  in  this  bill  which 
will  complicate  any  of  our  international 
relations? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  see  anything  in 
it,  as  it  is,  that  should  complicate  inter¬ 
national  relations.  The  only  thing  that 
might  complicate  international  relations 
is  that  it  could  be  interpreted,  if  people 
were  so  minded,  as  indicating  a  trend 
toward  economic  isolationism  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  But  that  is  a 
state  of  mind. 

I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  itself  which  would  lead  to 
international  complications.  When  we 
send  this  report  down  to  the  President, 
as  I  think  we  shall,  he  can  veto  it  if  he 
so  desires.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
State  Department  will  recommend  a 
veto.  I  am  sure  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  not  likely  to  recommend  a 
veto. 

If  the  President  vetoes  it,  the  chances 
are  that  there  will  be  no  support  price 
for  wool  in  the  United  States  for  the  next 

2  years.  I  understand  that  right  now 
speculators  are  offering  the  small  west¬ 
ern  growers  28  cents  a  pound  for  their 
wool,  or  10  cents  a  pound  below  the  world 
market  price.  As  I  understand  the  situa¬ 
tion,  they  are  trying  to  take  advantage 
of  the  small  producers  who  have  notes 
due  and  must  have  some  money  in  any 
event. 

But  if  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  those  in 
the  State  Department,  I  believe  the 
President  can  sign  this  measure  and  at 
the  same  time  issue  a  reassuring  state¬ 
ment  that  should  clarify  the  interna¬ 
tional  atmosphere. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  from 
what  the  Senator  has  just  said  and  also 
from  his  experience  in  the  conference 
with  the  House  conferees,  is  he  com¬ 
pletely  convinced  that  the  adoption  of 
this  conference  report  and  its  subsequent 
enactment  into  law  constitute  the  only 
method  by  which  the  wool  growers  of  the 
United  States  may  have  any  kind  of  price 
support  program  in  the  future? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  afraid  the  Senator 
is  correct.  I  did  think  the  House  would 
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be  willing  to  pass  a  straight  support  price 
bill.  I  have  serious  doubts  of  that  now. 
In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if 
this  measure  fails  of  enactment,  that  will 
be  the  end  of  the  wool  support  price  pro¬ 
gram.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  come  to  that 
conclusion,  but  I  do^ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  The 
Senator  has  just  spoken  of  a  reassuring 
statement  that  he  could  give  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  State  Department.  I  have 
just  talked  to  Mr.  Clayton  about  this 
measure.  There  is  no  statement  that 
we  could  give  him  about  these  House 
amendments  that  would  reassure  him. 
He  said  that  the  nations  with  whom  he 
is  dealing  at  Geneva  regard  this  pro¬ 
posed  step  as  a  high-tariff,  isolationist 
move,  and.it  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
quota  provisions  that  we  have  previously 
applied  to  farm  products  of  which  we 
produce  a  surplus.  He  said  that  last 
year  we  produced  300,000,000  pounds  of 
wool,  and  consumed  a  billion  pounds, 
and  that  normally  we  import  twice  as 
much  wool  as  we  produce,  and  therefore 
on  the  basis  of  the  quota  provisions  of 
the  House  amendments  we  would  be  go¬ 
ing  beyond  any  quota  plan  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  support 
the  wool  price  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  by  limiting  exports 
that  come  into^ompetition  with  a  prod¬ 
uct  which  is  already  in  excess  supply. 

As  to  the  other  provision,  Mr.  Clayton 
said  that  while  it  may  be  discretionary 
with  the  President,  nevertheless  the  na¬ 
tions  with  whom  he  is  dealing  at  Geneva 
take  the  same  attitude  that  the  average 
newspaper  and  average  person  in  the 
United  States  take,  namely,  that  this  is 
a  move  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  tariff 
on  a  principal  commodity  of  a  friendly 
nation  on  which  in  normal  times  the  tar¬ 
iff  is  equivalent  to  100-percent  protec¬ 
tion,  and  on  which,  on  the  basis  of  prices 
last  year,  which  were  abnormally  high, 
the  tariff  was  equivalent  to  a  protection 
of  63  percent. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  due  deference 
to  our  distinguished  conferees,  it  appears 
to  me  that  we  are  inviting  a  veto  of  a 
measure  that  is  very  necessary  on  behalf 
of  our  wool  producers,  because,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  large  supply  of  wool  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  the  prospects 
are  that  the  price  of  wool  will  go  down 
in  1948  below  90  percent  of  parity. 

I  was  happy  to  join  with  my  distin- 
giushed  colleague  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  in  a  program  to  list  wool  as  a  basic 
farm  crop  and  to  give  the  wool  growers 
the  protection  of  90  percent  of  parity. 
So  far  as  I  know,  that  is  all  that  the 
wool  growers  have  requested.  That  is 
all  that  the  Virginia  wool  growers  have 
requested.  They  would  have  been  happy 
to  get  that.  They  still  want  it. 

If  we  put  this  provision  into  effect,  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  State  Department 
will  ask  the  President  to  veto  the  bill; 
and  if  he  does,  there  will  be  no  likeli¬ 
hood  that  the  Congress  will  pass  the  bill 
over  the  President’s  veto,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  adopted  by  the  House  by  only  a  very 
small  majority,  and  certainly  there  will 
not  be  an  overwhelming  majority  in 


favor  of  it  in  the  Senate.  That  will  mean 
that  no  measure  on  this  subject  will  be 
enacted  into  law,  and  in  that  case  we 
shall  find  that  in  reaching  for  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  advantage  in  the  future,  we  shall 
have  lost  the  loaf  we  want  now  for  the 
protection  of  next  year’s  prices. 

So,  Mr.  President,  why  would  not  it  be 
logical  for  us  to  insist  on  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  reject  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  and  let  it  go  back  to  the 
House  of  Representatives?  In  that  case, 
the  first  vote  in  the  House  would  be  on 
the  question  of  having  the  House  recede 
from  its  position  and  concur  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate.  If  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  should  concur  in  the  position 
of  the  Senate,  the  bill  then  would  go  to 
the  President  as  the  Senate  passed  it. 
If  that  was  not  done,  the  next  step  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  be 
for  the  House  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
insisting  on  its  amendments  and  request¬ 
ing  a  further  conference. 

In  any  event,  we  would  still  have  the 
bill  before  us,  and  there  would  be  a 
chance  to  enact  something  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  into  law. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  that  I  did  not 
mean  to  infer  that  this  body  should 
issue  any  reassuring  statement.  I 
meant  that  when  the  President  signs  the 
bill,  he  can  issue  a  reassuring  state¬ 
ment — to  the  whole  world,  if  he  wishes 
to  do  so — to  the  effect  that  he  sees  no 
possibility  of  having  to  apply  it.  I,  my¬ 
self,  should  have  preferred  to  see  the  bill 
go  to  the  President  without  the  amend¬ 
ment;  but  I  should  prefer  to  see  it  go  to 
him  with  the  amendment  rather  than  to 
have  a  million  wool  growers  in  the  United 
States  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  buyers, 
who  will  pay  them  far  less  than  even  the 
world  market  price  which  they  are  offer¬ 
ing  them  today. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  But  my 
colleague  will  understand  that  the  trad¬ 
ers  of  other  nations  know  what  English 
means,  and  they  will  know  that  the  first 
move  in  connection  with  this  bill  was  for 
a  mandatory  tariff  increase. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Very 
well.  Now  we  back  off  and  provide  for  a 
permissive  tariff  increase.  However,  no 
explanation,  in  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
movement,  would  satisfy  them  and  re¬ 
assure  them  that  down  in  our  hearts  we 
do  not  intend,  later  on,  to  creep  up  on 
them  and  keep  their  wool  out  of  our  mar¬ 
kets  or  else  make  them  pay  through  the 
nose  in  order  to  sell  their  wool  In  our 
markets. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  said,  in 
answer  to  a  question,  that  the  bill  was 
temporary. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  said  the  support  price 
was  temporary. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes;  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  temporary  character  applies 
only  to  the  support  price. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  did  not  say  that  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  anything  else. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  wish  to  make  that 
point  clear,  because  the  provision  we  are 
arguing  about  will  be  permapent  law. 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  permanent  law  will 
be  that  this  may  be  done  so  long  as 
there  is  a  support-price  program.  But 
that  also  expires,  insofar  as  permanent 
law  is  concerned.  It  is  a  law  now  in 
effect,  and  it  applies  to  every  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  except  wool. 

This  matter  is  nothing  new;  this  law 
has  been  on  the  statute  books.  It  ap¬ 
plies  wherever  there  is  an  agricultural 
support-price  program.  The  moment 
we  establish  a  wool  support-price  pro¬ 
gram,  it  will  apply  to  wool;  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  wool  support-price  program 
ends  on  December  31,  1948,  it  no  longer 
will  apply  to  wool. 

So  that  provision  also  is  dependent 
upon  the  time  limit,  and  is  effective  only 
to  the  end  of  1948,  insofar  as  wool 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator’s  interpretation  of  the 
language,  taken  as  it  is  from  this  con¬ 
ference  report,  is  subject  to  controversy. 
I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  language 
of  this  particular  amendment,  as  it 
comes  back  to  the  Senate,  which  limits 
it  to  the  period  in  which  an  agricultural 
support  price  is  provided  by  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  will  find 
that  in  line  4,  on  page  4:  “or  the  Wool 
Act  of  1947.’’ 

The  Wool  Act  of  1947  expires  with  the 
support-price  program. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Wool  Act  of 
1947  would  be  the  bill  we  are  now  dis¬ 
cussing,  if  it  shall  be  enacted. 

Mr.  TAFT.  But  let  me  read  the  lan¬ 
guage: 

Whenever  the  President  has  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  one  or  more  articles  are  be¬ 
ing,  or  are  practically  certain  to  be,  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  under  such 
conditions  and  in  sufficient  quantities  as  to 
render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective  or  ma¬ 
terially  interfere  with  any  program  or  op¬ 
eration  undertaken,  or  to  reduce  substan- 
tiaily  the  amount  of  any  product  processed 
in  the  United  States  from  any  commodity 
subject  to  and  with  respect  to  which  any 
program  is  in  operation,  under  this  title  or 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  AUot- 
ment  Act,  as  amended,  or  section  32,  Public 
Law  No.  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  ap¬ 
proved  August  24,  1935,  as  amended,  or  the 
Wool  Act  of  1947. 

So  that  it  seems  to  be  perfectly  clear 
that  the  moment  the  support  price  on 
wool  expires,  the  application  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  to  wool  will  also  expire.  That  cer¬ 
tainly  is  the  way  I  interpret  the  pro¬ 
vision.  • 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  correct  about  that. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  desire  merely  to 
express  my  agreement  with  what  has 
just  been  said  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
The  effect  of  section  22  is  bound  abso¬ 
lutely  by  the  terms  in  which  the  Wool 
Act  of  1947  will  be  itself  affected.  That 
act  will  expire  on  the  31st  of  December 
1948,  and  after  that  date  section  22  will 
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have  no  application  whatsoever  to  wool, 
though  after  that  date  it  will  continue 
to  have  effect  with  respect  to  cotton,  with 
respect  to  tobacco,  with  respect  to  a  host 
of  other  agi'icultural  products  which  are 
now  under  the  section. 

Moreover,  I  think  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  before  section  22  can  become 
effective  to  make  any  change  of  any  kind 
in  the  present  tariff  situation,  it  will  be 
necessary,  first,  for  the  President  to 
reach  a  decision  that  the  support  prices 
for  wool  are  being  undermined.  Then  it 
will  be  absolutely  mandatory  upon  him 
to  direct  the  Federal  Tariff  Commission 
to  make  an  investigation.  Then  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  make  the  investigation  and  make  its 
report.  Then  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  President  to  act,  under  the  law.  I 
submit  .that  these  four  steps  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  taken  before  the  wool  law  itself 
will  have  expired. 

There  is  another  factor,  however, 
which  has  been  completely  overlooked  in 
this  matter.  The  OPA  has  ceased  to 
exist.  OPA  ceiling  prices  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  every  single  commodity. 
But  the  bill  provides  that  wool  shall  be 
supported  at  the  OPA  ceiling  price 
established  during  the  war.  So  what  we 
are  saying  in  this  measure  is  merely 
that  the  Govermnent  of  the  United 
States  shall  come  to  the  aid  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  wool  producers  by  guaranteeing 
to  them  the  old  OPA  ceiling  price,  al¬ 
though  OPA  ceilings  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated  with  respect  to  every  other 
product. 

With  respect  to  the  international 
phase  of  the  matter,  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  wool  which 
comes  into  the  United  States  from 
abroad  is  sold  here  by  a  state  monopoly, 
the  British  Joint  Organization.  All  that 
Is  sought  to  be  done  now  is  to  protect 
the  domestic  producers  against  any  in¬ 
jurious  effect  upon  domestic  prices  of  a 
large  dumping  by  the  foreign  state  sell¬ 
ing  agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
adding,  with  the  permission  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont,  that  in  my  opinion 
this  section  22  amendment  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  bill  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  trying  to  kill  the  bill,  and  to 
put  the  President  upon  a  political  spot. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  this  suggestion  came  from 
those  who  have  opposed  the  wool-sup¬ 
port  program  from  the  very  outset. 

Of  course  when  it  would  seem  that 
the  State  Department  was  fearful  that 
it  would  interfere  with  the  Geneva  pro¬ 
gram,  then  it  was  perfectly  obvious  to 
the  political  opponents  of  the  President 
that  a  golden  opportunity  was  provided 
to  put  him  on  the  spot,  and  although 
every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  conferees  to  get  this  paragraph 
out — because  none  of  the  wool  growers 
have  gsked  for  it,  no  wool-growing  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  country  has  asked  for 
it — although  the  conferees  made  every 
effort  to  get  it  removed,  it  was  not 
removed. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  sneld? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield  with  the 
permission  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  sdeld  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  may  ask  a  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
how  the  Wool  Growers’  Association  feels 
about  the  conference  report  as  submitted. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Of  course,  we 
would  like  to  have  it  agreed  to,  because 
we  know  that  if  the  bill  is  not  approved, 
there  will  be  no  possibility  of  sustaining 
wool  prices,  and  our  domestic  producers 
of  wool  will  be  laid  open  to  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  state  monopoly. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  sfield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  whether  it  is 
his  understanding  that  those  who  want 
to  put  the  President  in  a  political  hole, 
or  on  the  spot,  are  willing  to  jeopardize 
the  entire  wool-support  program  in 
order  to  do  it? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  most  certainly 
think  they  are. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  is  a 'great  tribute 
to  their  good  faith  to  put  this  provision 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
can  explain  the  situation. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Wyoihing  concur  in  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  that  the  logical  thing  for  us  to 
do  now  is  to  insist  upon  the  Senate  bill 
and  let  it  go  back  fo  the  House,  with  the 
hope  that  the  House  will  recede  and  con¬ 
cur  in  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  1 
am  sure  the  Senator  may  feel  that  that 
would  be  the  logical  thing  to  do,  but  I 
know  from  what  has  already  transpired 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  House 
receding.  So  I  think  it  would  be  just 
wasted  effort.  The  Senator  from  "Ver¬ 
mont  will  be  much  better  able  to  answer 
the  Senator  than  I,  because  I  did  not 
participate  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  If  the 
effort  fails,  the  responsibility  will  be  on 
the  House  for  a  situation  under  which 
the  wool  growers  of  the  Nation  would  get 
no  protection  at  all  in  prices'  next  year. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  As  one  of  the  conferees 
on  the  bill,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
think  it  was  the  feeling  of  most  of  the 
Senate  conferees — it  was  my  feeling  per¬ 
sonally — that  we  favored  import  fees 
and  quotas,  but  that  we  were  reluctant 
to  accept  these  provisions  only  because 
they  might  invite  a  Presidential  veto  and 
thereby  postpone  enactment  of  neces¬ 
sary  wool-support  prices. 

I  favor  import  fees  and  quotas  be¬ 
cause  the  President  might  use  them  to 
prevent  diunping,  and  if  the  cost  to  the 
Government  in  support  prices  Is  too 
great  he  could  impose  import  fees  to  the 


extent  of  making  support  prices  unnec¬ 
essary. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  'Wyoming  made  the  suggestion 
that  there  are  those  who  would  like  to 
kill  the  wool-support  program,  and  with 
that  assertion  I  heartily  agree;  and  that 
there  are  those  who  would  like  to  put 
the  President  on  the  spot,  and  I  can 
hardly  disagree  with  that  statement.  It 
seems  to  me  that  possibly  both  objec¬ 
tives  may  be  accomplished  by  the  bill  if 
we  do  not  watch  out.  But  my  objective 
is  to  provide  a  support  program  for  the 
wool  producers  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  hope  that  will  be  done  through  the  bill 
we  are  considering.  I  am  not  partic¬ 
ularly  interested  in  who  is  to  blame  for 
its  failure.  If  it  shall  fail. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  when  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  was 
holding  its  hearings  on  the  wool  bill. 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Dodd  was 
on  the  witness  stand,  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas]  asked  this 
question : 

Now,  with  respect  to  section  5,  do  you  have 
any  suggestions  on  that  as  to  how  that  could 
be  amended?  That  gives  the  power. 

That  means  the  power  to  dispose  of  the 
surplus  wool  which  the  Commodity  Cred¬ 
it  Corporation  has  on  hand.  The  follow¬ 
ing  interchange  took  place: 

Secretary  Dodd.  That  is  on  S.  103? 

Senator  Lucas.  That  is  on  the  O’Mahoney 
and  also  on  the  Robertson  (of  Wyoming) 
bills,  S.  103  and  S.  814.  They  are  both  the 
same. 

Secretary  Dodd.  In  regard  to  the  sale? 

Senator  Lucas.  Yes. 

Secretary  Dodd.  I  think  that  could  be 
worked  out  only  to  the  extent  that  we  were 
told  to  liquidate  it  in  slow  and  orderly  man¬ 
ner. 

The  only  thing  is  I  do  not  want  to  get 
caught,  for  somebody  else  to  take  the  high- 
priced  market,  and  for  us  to  take  the  low. 

I  do  not  think  it  should  be  changed  unless 
you  have  something,  either  an  import  fee  or 
import  quota,  because  otherwise  it  would 
not  do  any  good  to  hold  your  .wool  oft  the 
market  for  3  or  4  years  unless  you  do  some¬ 
thing  to  the  other  part  of  it. 

Senator  Lucas.  I  understand  that,  but  do 
you  think  section  5  is  all  right  as  it  is  writ¬ 
ten.  which  says: 

“The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may, 
without  regard  to  restrictions  imposed  upon 
It  by  any  law,  dispose  of  wool  at  prices  which 
will  permit  such  wool  to  be  sold  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  imported  wool.” 

Secretary  Dodd.  I  think  it  is  all  right  un¬ 
less  you  have  either  an  Import  fee  or  import 
quota  at  which  time  I  think  there  should  be 
an  amendment;  they  should  be  directed  to 
take  3  or  4  years. 

Senator  Lucas.  That  would  give  you  or 
your  successor  the  power  to  dump  all  of  this 
overnight  if  you  wanted  to  do  it. 

Secretary  Dodd.  And  personally  I  think  it 
would  be  a  terrible  thing. 

Senator  Lucas.  That  is  the  point,  and  there 
is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  there 
should  not  be  some  language  which  would 
restrict  or  limit  such  power 

Secretary  Dodd.  You  would  not  want  to  re¬ 
strict  unless  you  had  some  control  on  im¬ 
ports. 

Senator  LucaS.  'What  1  am  talking  about 
Is  selling  it  in  an  orderly  fashion  in  line  with 
what  the  world  market  will  absorb  without 
depressing  the  price.  That  is  the  point. 

Secretary  Dodd.  I  am  100  percent  for  it  but 
I  think  before  we  did  that  we  should  have 
either  an  Import  fee  or  Import  quota  so  that 
It  could  be  exercised. 
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If  the  section  22  amendment  went  in  so 
you  could  Invoke  that,  then  yes,  I  would 
like  to  see  that. 

And  then,  2  days  later.  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  Dodd  came  back,  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Kem]  asked  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question: 

Senator  Kem.  There  is  another  thing  about 
which  I  have  been  concerned. 

As  I  recall,  the  first  day  you  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  and  discussed  the  wool 
situation,  you  recommended  that  there  be 
an  import  quota  provision  in  the  law.  Are 
you  still  of  that  opinion? 

Secretary  Dodd.  I  believe  I  made  the  state¬ 
ment,  Senator,  that  I  thought  if  you  con¬ 
tinued  to  have  the  support  price,  that  some¬ 
thing  would  have  to  be  done  about  Imports, 
either  an  import  fee  or  some  other  method. 

Senator  Kem.  Is  that  still  your  opinion? 

Secretary  Dodd.  Yes,  it  is. 

So  while  there  may  be  those  in  Con¬ 
gress  who  would  like  to  kill  a  wool  sup¬ 
port-price  program  and  embarrass  the 
President,  yet  I  am  sure  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  originally  sug¬ 
gested  the  amendment,  had  no  desire 
either  to  kill  the  program  or  to  embar¬ 
rass  the  President.  But  it  appears  that 
there  has  developed  a  decided  difference 
of  opinion  between  Mr.  Clayton,  of  the 
State  Department,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Finally,  I  received  a  letter,  which  I 
will  place  in  the  Record,  signed  by  Mr. 
Dodd,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
under  date  of  June  10,  stating  how  the 
Department  would  like  to  have  it 
amended.  But  it  was  someone  from  the 
State  Department  who  called  me  and 
said  tlie  letter  was  on  the  way,  and  it 
had  been  cleared  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  So  evidently  the  Budget  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  State  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  finally  got 
together.  But  it  looks  as  if,  on  paper, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  lost. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let¬ 
ter,  dated  June  10,  1947,  from  Under 
Secretary  Dodd  to  myself,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  10,  1947. 

Hon.  George  D.  Aiken, 

Chairman  of  the  Senate  Conferees  on 
S.  814. 

Dear  Mr.  Aiken:  Tlie  purpose  of  this  let¬ 
ter  is  to  make  clear  the  position  of  this  De¬ 
partment  with  respect  to  the  amendments 
to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  amended  and  reenacted  (U.  S.  C.  1940 
ed.,  title  7,  624),  which  would  be  made  by 
section  4  of  S.  814  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Section  4  would  au¬ 
thorize  the  Imposition  of  Import  fees  on  wool 
or  wool  products  for  the  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  impairment  of  the  price-support 
program  for  wool. 

This  Department  favors  amending  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to 
authorize  the  imposition  of  fees  or  quotas  on 
Imported  wool  or  wool  products  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  the  impairment  of  the  price- 
support  program  for  wool,  provided  that 
such  authority  is  not  exercised  in  contra¬ 
vention  of  the  provisions  of  any  treaty  or  in¬ 
ternational  agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  is  or  hereafter  becomes  a  party.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  recommend  that  the  proviso 
prohibiting  the  imposition  of  quotas  on  wool 
or  wool  products — which  section  4  of  S.  814 
would  add  to  subsection  (b)  of  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act— be  de¬ 


leted  and  the  following  proviso  be  substi¬ 
tuted  therefor: 

"Provided,  That  no  proclamation  under 
this  section  ^hall  be  enforced  In  contraven¬ 
tion  of  any  treaty  or  International  agree¬ 
ment  to  which  the  United  States  is  or  here¬ 
after  becomes  a  party.” 

A  provision  similar  to  the  foregoing  provi¬ 
sion  is  contained  in  H.  R.  1825,  which  would 
amend  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  to  authorize  the  Imposition 
of  fees  or  quotas  on  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  or  product  thereof  when  necessary  to 
prevent  the  Impairment  of  any  program  un¬ 
dertaken  with  respect  thereto  and  which  was 
recommended  for  enactment  by  this  Depart¬ 
ment. 

An  identical  letter  is  being  sent  to  Hon. 
Clifford  R.  Hope,  chairman  of  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  on  S.  814. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  It 
has  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

N.  E.  Dodd, 

Under  Secretary. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  question,  and,  if  I  may, 
I  desire  to  make  a  very  brief  preliminary 
statement?  First,  I  am  not  interested 
in  embarrassing  the  President,  but  I  do 
want  to  have  a  support  price  for  the 
American  wool  growers.  I  am  also  very 
much  Interested  in  the  consumers  of 
wool  and  in  the  textile  ’  mills  and  in  the 
people  who  work  in  them,  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  New  England. 

I  should  like  to  ask  this  question: 
While  the  President,  under  the  terms  of 
the  conference  report,  cannot  by  procla¬ 
mation  violate  any  present  treaty,  he  is 
not  prevented,  is  he,  from  putting  any 
quota  he  may  desire  on  wool  which  may 
in  the  future  come  into  the  country  after 
the  bill  is  passed? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  He  can  only  do  it  if  he 
Is  so  minded  and  can  prove  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  that  importations  are  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  support-price  program. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
ask  a  further  question.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  said  that  wool  was  by  the 
pending  bill  placed  within  the  terms  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  Is  it 
not  true  that  wool  is  the  only  commodity 
which  will  be  within  that  act  which  we 
do  not  produce  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
meet  our  domestic  needs? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No;  I  am  not  sure  that  is 
true.  Section  22  covers  at  least  22  farm 
commodities,  including  noodle  soup.  I 
have  often  wondered  on  what  kind  of 
bush  noodle  soup  grew;  but  it  is  in  the 
list.  But  wool  never  has  been  included. 
However,  when  we  maintain  a  support 
price  for  wool,  and  a  foreign  country 
persists  in  selling  wool  for  a  cent  a  pound 
under  the  market,  so  we  are  kept  out  of 
our  own  market,  then  we  accumulate  a 
surplus,  and  wool  becomes  a  surplus  on 
our  Government’s  hands,  just  as  does 
cotton  or  corn  or  oats. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  But  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
and  also  under  the  terms  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  omitting  certain  provision*, 


there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  if  it  so  de¬ 
sires,  to  sell  the  wool  at  a  price  which 
will  enable  it  to  compete  on  the  market. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct.  With 
the  rising  market,  I  believe  grease  wool 
is  about  10  cents  a  pound  higher  on  the 
world  market  now  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
With  a  rising  market,  I  believe  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  will  be  able 
to  dispose  of  the  460,000,000  pounds  they 
have  on  hand,  and  maintain  the  floor 
under  the  present  clip,  so  that  much  of 
it  will  be  sold  directly  to  the  users,  with¬ 
out  losing  money.  I  would  not  have  said 
that  a  year  ago,  but  the  wool  market  is 
strengthened,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  that  there  is 
no  real  need  for  the  provision  regarding 
quotas  or  increased  fees,  is  there? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  have  preferred 
to  see  the  bill  enacted  without  that  pro¬ 
vision  in  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  But  with  the 
provision  regarding  particular  quotas,  as 
well  as  increased  fees,  there  will  be  a  dis¬ 
ruption  of  free  contract,  and  it  will  not 
be  possible  for  a  purchaser  of  wool  in  a 
foreign  country — and  there  are  20  such 
foreign  wool-producing  countries — to 
make  a  firm  contract.  Is  not  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Oh,  I  doubt  that. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  'if  the  President 
can  impose  a  tariff,  or  a  quota,  at  any 
time  in  the  future,  in  the  case  of  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  far  away,  so  that  con¬ 
tracts  run  2,  3,  or  4  months  ahead,  what 
would  keep  a  contract  a  firm-contract? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  a  coincidence  that 
the  support  price  for  wool  is  to  continue 
just  so  long  as  the  term  of  office  of  the 
present  incumbent  of  the  White  House. 
It  seems  to  me  that  foreign  countries 
and  buyers  would  have  sufficient  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  doing  what  he  ought  to  do, 
and  not  disrupting  the  market  for  the 
world,  so  that  the  market  would  not  be 
disrupted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  knows  our  buy¬ 
ers  cannot  go  into  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  and  buy  at  any  price.  If  an 
offer  is  made  at  a  price  that  is  too  low, 
then  the  British  Empire  says,  “We  will 
take  that  wool.  You  can  buy  as  much 
wool,  within  the  empire  floor,  the  JO 
floor,  as  you  see  fit,  but  you  cannot  go 
there  and  bid  less  than  that  floor.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Assuming  that 
a  textile  mill  is  making  a  certain  grade 
of  cloth  from  a  certain  grade  of  wool, 
and  that  a  quota  is  ordered,  so  that  the 
contract  being  performed  by  the  textile 
mill  is  affected,  but  with  the  need  of 
further  raw  wool  in  order  to  finish  the 
the  contract;  what  will  happen  to  the 
remainder  of  the  contract  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  puts  into  effect  a  quota? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  same  thing  that 
would  happen  if  a  quota  were  imposed 
■under  provisions  of  a  trade-agreement 
act. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Assuming  that 
to  be  true,  and  assuming  that  that  will 
let  the  seller  out  of  the  contract,  we  will 
say,  then  the  grade  of  cloth  the  mill  can 
produce  will  deteriorate,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
textile  business,  but,  before  I  conclude,  I 
was  going  to  read  some  other  provisions 
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of  international  agreements,  which  have 
already  been  agreed  to  by  the  nations. 
That  constitutes  just  as  serious  a  factor 
for  the  manufacturer  as  what  is  being 
proposed  here,  by  including  wool  under 
section  22  of  the  AAA  Act. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  one  further 
question? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Will  it  not  be 
true  that  every  textile  mill  in  the  coun¬ 
try  which  makes  woolen  goods  will  be  un¬ 
certain  as  to  its  future  supply  of  wool  of 
certain  grades  and  qualities  which  it  may 
wish  to  import  from  other  countries,  and 
also  uncertain  of  the  prices  at  which  it 
can  sell? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  there  is  'a 
considerable  degree  of  uncertainty  in  the 
textile  business,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  such  a  great  uncertainty  on  the 
part  of  our  textile  manufacturers  under 
any  provisions  of  the  bill  as  there  would 
be  if  we  let  our  wool  production  in  this 
country  get  down  so  low  that  we  Will  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  British  Empire  for 
our  wool  supply.  Maybe  the  uncertainty 
would  be  removed.  Maybe  the  textile 
manufacturers  would  know  that  they 
would  have  to  pay  60  cents  a  pound-for 
wool  then.  But  the  stock  pile  we  have, 
the  accumulation  of  460,000,000  pounds, 
undoubtedly  has  helped  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  foreign  wool  to  our  textile  mills, 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  again  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  a  quota  is  es¬ 
tablished — and  I  want  to  reassert  that 
there  is  no  wish  in  my  mind  not  to  give 
some  suppor  price  to  the  American  wool 
growers — if  a  quota  is  established,  li¬ 
censes  to  import  will  have  to  be  issued, 
will  they  not? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  how  a  quo¬ 
ta  would  be  handled.  It  would  be  very 
difficult. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  says  it  would  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  establish  and  apply  quotas.  If 
quotas  were  established  and  I  received  a 
license  or  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
import,  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
did  not,  and  he  was  a  competitor  of  mine, 
would  not  that  be  grossly  imfair  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  how  quo¬ 
tas  would  be  imposed.  I  do  not  know  just 
how  quotas  are  imposed  at  the  present 
time.  But  at  present  we  permit  Canada 
to  ship  into  the  United  States  so  much 
livestock,  so  much  beef,  so  many  thou¬ 
sand  gallons  of  cream  a  year.  We  have 
quotas  on  imports  from  Mexico  also,  or 
anyhow  WA  did  have.  I  do  not  know  how 
they  are  handled.  But  I  assume  that  a 
quota  on  wool  would  have  to  be  handled 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  way  quotas  on 
other  imports  from  other  countries  are 
handled. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Assume  a  quota 
was  established,  and  I  became  a  licensee, 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  was  not 
able  to  become  a  licensee  for  importa¬ 
tion,  then  my  license  would  become  a 
thing  of  value  in  and  of  itself,  would  it 
not,  in  opposition  to  the  competition  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont? 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  think  so.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  anticipate  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  Impose  quotas  this  year  or  next 
year.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  impose  Increased  tariff  pro¬ 
tection  this  year  or  next  year.  For  that 
reason  I  do  not  think  the  amendment 
was  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the 
wool  grower.  But  I  do  think  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  now  to  pass  the  bill  and  send  it 
to  the  President.  If  we  do  not,  we  will 
be  taking  a  chance  of  there  being  no  floor 
for  wool  at  all. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  we  do  not 
establish  quotas,  as  the  Senator  has  just 
said,  it  may  become  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  increased  fees  or  tariffs,  and  if  we 
establish  increased  fees  or  tariffs  then 
that  will  result  in  making  the  price  un¬ 
certain.  In  other  words,  we  either  make 
uncertain  the  quantity  that  a  manufac¬ 
turer  may  have  to  use,  or  we  make  un¬ 
certain  the  price  at  which  he  can  buy  the 
increased  quantity. 

Mr.  AIKIEN.  Neither  fees  nor  tariffs 
can  be  imposed  until  the  market  has  been 
demoralized  in  this  country. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  As 
author  of  the  wool  bill,  S.  814,  I  rise  to 
support  the  conference  report.  I  should 
like  to  draw  the  Senate’s  attention,  and 
particularly  the  attention  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  SALTONSTALL] — I  am  sorry  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]  is  not  on  the  floor  at  the 
moment — to  the  proviso  on  page  5,  lines 
11  to  13,  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  pointed  out  had  been 
stricken  in  the  conference  report.  The 
words  beginning  “that  no  limitation  shall 
be  imposed”  and  so  forth,  down  to  “con¬ 
sumption,”  were  stricken  out.  I  do  not 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  has  yet 
stated  the  proviso  which  has  replaced 
those  three  lines  which  have  been 
stricken  out,  and  I  should  like  to  read 
that  proviso  now. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  had  not  con¬ 
cluded  his  remarks,  but  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  ex¬ 
plain  that  proviso. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I 
read  the  proviso: 

And  provided  further,  That  no  proclama¬ 
tion  under  this  section  with  respect  to  wool 
shall  be  enforced  In  contravention  of  any 
treaty  or  international  agreement  to  which 
the  United  States^  is  now  a  party. 

That  language,  Mr.  President,  as  I 
.understand  from  the  conferees,  was 
placed  in  the  report  in  order  to  remove 
any  objections  which  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  might  have  to  the  bill. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
was  most  interested  in  what  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  had 
to  say  with  regard  to  his  conversation 
with  Mr.  Clayton.  As  I  took  it  down 
he  stated  that  Mr.  Clayton  said,  “Nor¬ 
mally  we  import  twice  as  much  wool 
as  we  produce.”  I  wonder  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  understood  .Mr.  Clayton  correctly, 
because  If  Mr.  Clayton  did  say  that, 
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it  is  entirely  erroneous.  By  “normally” 
1  take  it  he  meant  in  prewar  years.  In 
prewar  years  our  domestic  production 
of  wool  was  from  400,000,000  to  450,- 
000,000  pounds,  and  our  consumption 
was  from  600,000,000  to  650.000,000 
pounds,  which  means  that  we  would 
have  had  to  import  approximately  200,- 
000,000  pounds.  Since  1943  we  have 
been  importing  anywhere  from  700,- 
000,000  to  800,000,000  pounds,  up  to 
1,000,000.000  pounds.  Last  year  our 
importations  wele  around  800,000,000 
pounds. 

While  on  this  point  it  might  interest 
the  Senate  to  know  that  during  the 
years  1943,  1944,  1945,  and  1946  the  total 
duties  collected  by  the  United  States 
on  all  dutiable  imports  amounted  ■  to 
$1,609,501,000.  Of  that  amount,  $505,- 
200,000  represented  the  duties  collected 
on  imported  wool.  In  other  words,  the 
wool  duties  amount  to  more  than  31 
percent  of  the  total  duties  collected  on 
all  dutiable  goods. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  intention 
to  embarrass  the  President  by  this  bill. 
The  provision  which  I  just  read  respect¬ 
ing  trade  treaties  is  ample  evidence  of 
that.  The  bill  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  American  wool  grower.  He 
must  have  a  support  price  for  bis  prod¬ 
uct  until  world  conditions,  or,  in  any 
event,  until  the  conditions  so  far  as  his 
industry  are  concerned,  are  more  settled. 
This  year  the  shearing  of  the  sheep  for 
the  wool  is  almost  complete.  The  wool 
has  all  been  held  in  storage  pending  a 
bill  of  this  nature.  As  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  pointed  out,  the  small  producer 
has  been  forced  to  sell  his  wool  at  a 
price  far  below  the  normal  market. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  any  fur¬ 
ther  explanation  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  I  simply  reiterate  that  I  believe 
that  the  effect  of  this  amendment  on  the 
bill  has  been  exaggerated,  both  by  its 
proponents  and  its  opponents.  It  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  build-up  out  of  proportion  to  its 
importance.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was 
necessary  to  tack  it  on  to  a  price -support 
bill  for  wool.  If  there  had  been  any  way 
of  getting  out  of  it,  I  would  not  have 
accepted  it. 

Neither  do  I  believe  that  it  will  disrupt 
world  trade,  because  if  it  does  disrupt 
world  trade,  it  will  be  through  the  acts 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  has  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  disrupting  world  trade  and  pre¬ 
venting  the  making  of  further  reciprocal 
trade  agreements.  I  feel  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  amendment  has  been 
exaggerated. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000,000  wool  growers  of  this 
country  are  entitled  to  the  same  degree 
of  protection  which  is  offered  to  produc¬ 
ers  of  other  agricultural  commodities,  for 
the  next  year  and  a  half.  I  see  no  way 
of  giving  them  such  protection  except 
through  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  I 
hope  that  the  conference  report  will  be 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  take  much  time,  or  to  delay  a 
vote  on  the  conference  report.  I  assume 
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that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  that 
time. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  vhat  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  said,  to  the 
effect  that  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  and 
will  go  to  the  President,  vests  only  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  in  the  President.  The 
bill  is  not  mandatory  as  to  the  raising  of 
fees  or  the  imposition  of  quotas.  If  it 
were,  I  would  not  support  it,  regardless 
of  how  important  it  may  be  to  the  wool 
growers  of  the  West  and  of  my  State. 
Certainly  I  would  not-  want  to  compli¬ 
cate  international  trade  agreements. 
They  are  of  importance  superior  even  to 
the  interests  of  our  local  growers.  But 
I  see  nothing  in  the  bill  which  would  com¬ 
plicate  the  situation.  I  see  nothing  which 
would  compel  a  mandatory  increase  in 
duties. 

I  feel,  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  so  well  pointed  out,  that  we  must 
either  adopt  the  conference  report  or 
we  shall  have  no  program  at  all  this  year. 
I  am  utterly  convinced  that  it  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  to  send  the  meas¬ 
ure  back  to  conference.  If  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  is  defeated  we  shall  have  no 
support  program.  The  only  chance  we 
have  for  a  support  program — and  it  is  a 
support  program  in  which  the  wool 
growers  are  interested,  and  not  a  tariff 
provision — we  have  no  choice  except  to 
adopt  the  conference  report.  For  that 
reason  I  shall  support  the  conference  re¬ 
port. 

In  line  with  what  I  have  said  about 
the  power  being  discretionary  and  not 
mandatory,  I  requested  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  give 
me  his  written  opinion  on  that  question. 
I  have  his  letter  before  me.  He  con¬ 
firms  everything  I  have  said,  and  what 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  said.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  ef 
my  remarks  the  letter  from  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
which  he  holds  that  the  power  vested  is 
entirely  discretionary  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

United  States 

Department  op  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  13,  1947. 
Hon.  Carl  A.  Hatch, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator:  Reference  is  made  to  your 
telephonic  request  for  an  expression  of  my. 
views  concerning  the  President’s  authority 
with  respect  to  the  imposition  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  fees  or  quotas  on  wool  under  sec¬ 
tion  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
(of  1933),  as  amended  by  section  4  of  the 
conference  report  on  S.  814.  You  are  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  with  the  extent  to  which 
section  22,  as  so  amended,  would  reserve 
to  the  President  the  right  to  decide  whether 
fees  and  quotas  should  be  Imposed  or  en¬ 
forced. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  observed  that 
subsection  (d)  of  section  22  provides  that 
any  decision  of  the  President  as  to  facts  un¬ 
der  such  section  shall  be  final.  ' 

Under  subsection  (a)  of  section  22  the 
President  is  required  to  cause  an  immediate 
Investigation  to  be  made  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  wool  or  wool  products  are  being, 
or  are  practically  certain  to  be,  Imported 
into  the  United  States  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  and  in  sufficient  quantities  as  to  ren¬ 


der  or  tend  to  render  ineffective  or  materially 
interfere  with  the  wool  price-support  pro¬ 
gram  required  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Wool 
Act  of  1947  or  to  reduce  substantially  the 
amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the 
United  States  from  wool.  Accordingly,  be¬ 
fore  an  investigation  can  be  made  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  the  President  must  first 
decide  whether  facts  exist  which  give  him 
reason  to  believe  that  the  imposition  of  fees 
or  quotas  would  be  warranted  under  section 
22.  The  responsibility  for  this  decision  is 
vested  solely  in  the  President. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  22  provides  for 
the  imposition  by  the  President  of  fees  or 
quotas  on  wool  if,  on  the  basis  of  such  Tar¬ 
iff  Commission  investigation  and  report  to 
him  of  findings  and  recommendations  made 
in  connection  therewith,  the  President  finds 
the  existence  of  facts  which  warrant  the  im¬ 
position  of  fees  or  quotas  under  section  22. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  after  an  investiga¬ 
tion  has  been  made  by  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  quotas  or  lees  may  be  imposed  only  if 
the  President  finds  that  facts  exist  which 
authorize  such  imposition.  Here  again  the 
responsibility  for  deciding  whether  such 
facts  exist  is  vested  in  the  President  and,  as 
we  have  already  noted,  the  President’s  de¬ 
cision  as  to  the  facts  is  final. 

As  amended  by  tlve  conference  report,  sec¬ 
tion  22  provides  thaj;  no  proclamation  with 
respect  to  wool  shall  be  enforced  in  contra¬ 
vention  of  any  treaty  or  international  agree¬ 
ment  to  which  the  United  States  is  now  a 
party.  This  is  a  mandatory  provision  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  nullify  any 
proclamation  of  the  President  which  con¬ 
travenes  an  international  agreement  or 
treaty  to  which  the  United  States  is  now  a 
party.  However,  any  view  expressed  by  the 
President  in  this  respect  in  issuing  a  procla¬ 
mation  would  be  accorded  weight,  in.  the 
event  the  validity  of  the  proclamation 
should  be  drawn  into  question. 

The  views  expressed  herein  are,  of  course, 
not  binding  upon  the  President  or  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Carroll  Hunter, 

Solicitor. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  conference  report  with  the 
assurances  which  have  been  given.  Let 
me  say  further  that  if  the  President 
should  find  it  necessary  in  his  judgment 
to  veto  the  bjil,  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
support  the  veto. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  wool  growers  were  supporting 
the  bill.  Is  my  information  correct  that 
the  American  Wool  Growers  Association 
is  supporting  the  bill? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct.  The 
farm  organizations  are  behind  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  should  like  to  read  a 
telegram  from  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  have  all  received 
such  telegrams. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  it  should  be 
placed  in  the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  telegram  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Farm  Bureau  Federation  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  18,  1947. 
Senator  Milton  R.  Young, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Board  of  directors,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  In  session  today  adopted  follow¬ 
ing  resolution: 

‘'We  respectfully  urge  approval  by  Congress 
and  President  of  conference  report  on  S.  814, 


providing  price  support  program  for  wool 
until  end  of  Steagall  period.  We  also  favor 
provision  amending  section  22  to  Include 
wool  on  same  basis  as  other  commodities. 
This  .provision  is  entirely  discretionary  and 
consistent  with  principle  of  escape  clause 
now  required  by  Presidential  order  in  all 
trade  agreements.  In  simple  justice  wool 
growers  are  entitled  to  comparable  assistance 
already  extended  other  commodities.” 

Edward  A.  O’Neal, 
President,  American  Farm 

Bureau  Federation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  a  wool  support  bill  will  be 
passed,  but  not  this  one,  or  this  one  in 
its  present  form.  I  believe  that  we  can 
pass  a  wool  support  bill  without  the  un¬ 
certain  provisions  as  to  quotas  and  fees 
on  imports  and  consequently  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  prices. 

As  a  representative  from  New  England, 
and  particularly  from  Massachusetts, 
which  has  approximately  60  percent  or 
more  of  the  wool  trade,  and  has  a  very 
substantial  percentage  of  the  textile  mills 
of  the  country  which  use  wool  as  a  raw 
product,  I  believe  that  the  bill  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form,  with  quotas  and  possible 
changes  in  price  levels,  is  a  very  unwise 
bill  to  pass. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about’  the 
wool  grower.  We  all  want  American 
wool  growers  to  continue  to  produce  wool. 
However,  we  have  heard  nothing  about 
the  consumer  of  wool  products.  We 
must  remember  that  in  establishing 
higher  tariffs  and  imposing  quotas,  if 
either  of  those  alternatives  is  put  into 
effect  the  consumer  of  woolen  goods,  the 
man  who  wears  a  suit,  as  you  and  I  do, 
Mr.  President,  will  have  to  pay  higher 
prices.  Every  person  in  this  country 
who  wears  a  woolen  suit  will  inevitably 
have  to  pay  higher  prices  for  his  clothes 
if  the  bill  goes  through  in  its  present 
form,  allowing  restrictions  on  imports 
or  higher  fees  on  imports.  We  must 
remember  that. 

At  the  present  time  we  produce  ap¬ 
proximately  half  of  all  the  wool  we  use 
in  an  ordinary  year.  If  my  memory  is 
correct,  we  produce  between  300,000,000 
and  400,000,000  pounds  in  an  ordinary 
peacetime  year.  We  use  between  six 
hundred  and  seven  hundred  million 
pounds.  In  the  past  few  years  we  have 
been  using  almost  1,000,000,000  pounds 
of  wool  a  year. 

The  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  passed 
this  body,  and  also  as  reported  to  the 
House,  contained  a  provision  allowing 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
sell  its  inventory  of  raw  wool  on  the 
market  at  a  loss  if  necessary.  That  pro¬ 
vision  permits  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
wool  market.  The  reason  there  has 
been  so  much  wool  coming  in  from 
abroad  is  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  inventory  is  held  at  a  price 
above  the  level  at  which  wool  can  come 
in  from  foreign  countries.  So  while  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  been 
accumlating  about  460,000,000  pounds 
of  wool  in  warehouses,  wool  has  been 
coming  in  from  abroad  imderneath  the 
price  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  wool,  even  with  the  tariff,  and  is 
being  sold.  The  cloth  which  goes  into 
our  clothes  has  been  coming  in  from 
abroad  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
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I  should  like  to  point  out,  as  I  tried 
to  do  in  my  questions  addressed  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  that  if  we  estab¬ 
lish  quotas  we  must  devise  some  form  of 
license.  The  licensee  has  a  tremendous 
advantage  over  his  competitor.  If  we 
do  not  establish  quotas,  we  shall  have 
uncertain  prices.  Wool  comes  from 
Africa  and  Australia.  If  an  American  is 
to  make  a  contract  for  wool  in  Australia, 
he  must  make  it  3  or  4  months  in  advance 
of  the  time  when  he  wishes  to  use  the 
wool.  In  the  meantime,  the  President 
may  perfectly  properly,  imder  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  impose  a  quota  or  impose  a 
higher  tariff  fee.  What  happens?  The 
man  in  this  country  who  has  bought  the 
wool  either  cannot  get  the  wool  which 
he  may  have  contracted  to  sell,  or  else 
he  gets  it  at  a  higher  price,  and  he  must 
stand  the  loss.'  The  wool  broker,  the 
man  who  buys  wool  and  resells  it,  is  an 
independent  agent.  He  will  not  be  able 
to  do  business. 

It  is  said  that  we  want  to  protect  the 
producer.  We  do;  but  we  also  want  to 
remember  the  consumer.  We  also  must 
remember  that  we  grow  only  about  half 
the  wool  we  use.  If  we  grow  only  half 
the  wool  we  use,  we  must  import  wool. 
If  no  One  in  this  country  can  make  a 
firm  contract,  he  is  not  going  to  bring  in 
wool  from  abroad,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  have  the  raw  material  with  which  to 
make  our  fabrics  and  textiles. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  not  pass  in  its 
present  form.  I  believe  that  in  the  long 
run  it  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  all 
the  consumers  of  woolen  goods,  and  it  is 
not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  wool 
grower,  because  it  establishes  a  very  arti¬ 
ficial  market  of  which  the  grower  is  just 
as  uncertain  as  is  anyone  else. 

Because  I  know  that  not  only  I  but 
many  other  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  feel  very  strongly  about  it,  I  should 
like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Pi’esident,  that 
if  this  bill  becomes  law,  for  the  next 
2  years,  as  in  the  past  4  years,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  the  sole  buyer  of  domes¬ 
tic  wool.  It  is  in  the  wool  business,  purely 
and  simply,  in  competition  with  all  the 
foreign  woqI  which  comes  in  through  pri¬ 
vate  hands.  We  want  to  get  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  out  of  business.  We  want  to 
support  a  wool  program  for  the  grower, 
but  we  want  to  support  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  grower  can  live  in  competition 
with  wool  which  comes  in  from  abroad. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this  bill  will 
be  either  recommitteed  to  conference  or 
be  defeated  so  that  we  can  start  afresh. 

As  one  representative  of  New  England 
I  want  to  say  that  I  could  and  v/ould  sup¬ 
port  a  reasonable  bill  in  the  interests  of 
the  domestic  wool  grower. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  now  to 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  conference 
report  can  be  either  accepted  or  rejected 
without  amendment,  or  can  be  recom¬ 
mitted  to  conference?  Those  are  the 
only  three  alternatives  with  reference  to 
a  conference  report? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
conference  report  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mitted,  because  the  House  has  accepted 
the  report  and  the  conferees  have  been 
discharged. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  that  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done  with  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  is  either  to  vote  it  up  or  vote 
it  down? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Several  Senators.  Vote! 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report  on  Senate  bill  814. 

'r6 '  CfcitTAlN 

POST  OFFICES 

‘^r.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
gret  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  when 
a  ^te  is  near.  However,  when  the 
unanimous-consent  request  was  made  I 
wanted  to  make  a  statement  that  seemed 
to  me  tb  be  in  the  nalm-e  of  a  question 
of  personal  privilege,  but  I  deferred  to 
the  Senate  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]. 

I  much  regret  that  time  will  be  con¬ 
sumed  between  now  and  2  o’clock,  but  I 
feel  under  no  obligations  further  to  defer. 

Yesterday  tt)e  able  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  CMr.  Langer]  in  closing 
his  remarks  on  ths  postmaster  investiga¬ 
tion  resolution  sa^^.  fit  to  take  four  ex¬ 
amples  in  Maryland,  to  show  how  the 
ugly  head  of  politics  had  entered  into  the 
appointment  of  postmasters  in  that 
State.  I  took  the  trouble  this  morning 
to  read  his  remarks  and  tb  get  the  official 
record,  and  the  Senator  ik  wrong  in  all 
four  cases.  Never  was  a  case  argued  to 
a  jury  on  more  erroneousN^tatements 
than  those  presented  by  t^  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  yesterdayX  Let  me 
take  them  lip  in  order. 

First,  he  referred  to  the  appoil^ment 
of  the  postmaster  of  Ocean  Cityj^  Md./ 
An  examination  was  held  in  Ocean^it^ 
which  resulted  in  only  one  eligible,  asd 
he  was  the  acting  postmaster.  Wh& 
learned  this  I  immediately  got  in  touci 
with  the  Post  OflBce  Department  and’ 
asked  what  had  become  of  the  v^erans 
whom  I  knew  had  taken  the  e^mina- 
tion.  In  reply  to  my  request  I  deceived 
a  letter  from  the  Civil  Service^ommis- 
sion,  which  is  as  follows;  j 
The  veterans  did  not  meet  minimum 
requirement  for  general  experl^ce,  and  gen¬ 
eral  qualifications  were  insufficient  to  comply 
with  minimum  requirements  of  eligibility, 
and  they  were  not  assigned  a  grade. 

The  Senator  from  Ngbth  Dakota  lath¬ 
ered  himself  into  paroxysms  of  sadness 
and  agony  as  he  assiyned  that  the  Mary¬ 
land  Senators  had  overlooked  the  nom¬ 
inations  of  veterai^.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  was  totally  wrong.  The 
Civil  Service  Cooimission  failed  to  qual¬ 
ify  them;  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
asked  why  they  had  not  been  qualified, 
and  received  the  answer  which  I  have 
just  read.  The  acting  postmaster  being 
the  only  eligible,  we  therefore  sent  his 
name  forward,  and  so  his  nomination 
'  comes  before  this  body. 

!  The  second  case  which  the  Senator 

■  from  North  Dakota  brought  up  was  the 
Brandywine  post  office.  I  have  nothing 

■  to  do  with  that  office,  because  as  we  all 
know,  when  a  Democrat  represents  a  dis¬ 
trict,  all  inquiries  regarding  post  offices 
go  to  him.  I  asked  the  Representative 
from  the  district  in  question  what  hap¬ 
pened.  In  that  case  there  were  3  men 
who  took  the  examination.  The  No.  1 
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iman  was  a  veteran.  He  had  a  very  fine 
jjob  in  Washington,  and  could  not  make 
jup  his  mind  for  a  long  time  whether  he 
wanted  to  accept  the  position  or  to  de- 
1  Cline  it.  Finally  he  declined  it.  ,*rhe 
|name  of  the  No.  2  man  was  sent'  for- 
iward  and  is  now  before  the  coir^ittee. 
■Yet  the  Senator  from  North  Dajfcta  as¬ 
sumed  yesterday  that  some  hoi^s-pokus 
lhad  taken  place  and  that  the  ^o.  2  man 
‘■had  been  jumped  over  the  Mo.  1  man. 
If  he  had  asked  me  in  adva^e  what  the 
facts  were  in  the  case  I  shomd  have  been 
glad  to  have  gotten  them  for  him.  It  is 
a  shame  that  he  saw  fit  to  use  erroneous 
facts  in  an  attempt  to  bolster  a  very 
weak  case.  ,<■ 

The  next  case  was  that  of  Bishopville. 
There  is  where  the  Deal  laugh  comes  in, 
because  the  man  who  is  nominated  for 
postmaster  at  Bishopville  is  a  lifelong 
Republican.  Let ^e  give  the  Senate  the 
facts  in  that  c*e.  I  am  quoting  now 
from  a  letter:  / 

Mr.  Rlngler,  bow  the  United  States  post¬ 
master  at  Bisbfopville,  is  afaiiated  as  a  Re¬ 
publican  any  has  served  as  postmaster  at 
Bishopville,  Md.,  for  almost  34  years  under 
both  Repr^ican  and  Democratic  adminis¬ 
trations.  ^e  is  popular  and  is  the  choice  of 
over  90  pwcent  of  the  patrons  of  the  feishop- 
ville  po»  ofBce,  a  majority  of  whom  are  ac¬ 
tive  D^ocratic  voters. 

Sy’what  we  have  done  in  this  case 
ha^een  to  pick  a  man  who  is  a  Republi¬ 
can  whom  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  assumed  was  a  Democrat,  and  to 
jrecommend  his  appointment  as  post- 
,Anaster  of  Bishopville  and  his  nomina- 
'  tion  is  now  pending  before  this  body. 
I  have  asked  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  to  come  on  the  floor  so  that  he 
might  hear  these  facts  face  to  face,  but 
evidently  he  has  either  not  received  the 
message  or  he  has  other  business.  The 
Senator  stated  yesterday  that  there  was 
some  hocus-pocus  in  connection  with 
ihis  matter. 

jMr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
sXiator  yield? 

TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

M\  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  tW  the  able  Senator  that  I,  too,  re- 
queste^he  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
to  be  pr^ent  and  hear  this  presentation, 
and  he  s»t  word  that  he  was  conduct¬ 
ing  a  comnwttee  meeting  and  would  be 
glad  to  loo^at  the  Record'  and  answer 
later. 

Mr.  TYDIn6|S.  I  hope  that  he  will 
look  at  the  Rec^d,  for  if  he  does,  he  wiU 
find  that  what  iThave  stated  is  so,  and 
I  hope  that  he  wil^e,  as  I  believe  hfe  is, 
big  enough  to  get  ^  on  the  floor  and 
say  that  the  statem^s  which  he  made 
yesterday  were  erroneflus. 

I  have  here  a  letter  ripm  a  patron  of 
the  Bishopville  post  offic^who  is  a  lady 
and  a  Democrat.  I  shall  n^  disclose  her 
name,  but  here  is  a  statem^t  from  her 
letter ; 

Mr.  Ringler  was  born  and  bredV  Republi¬ 
can,  and,  we,  the  people  of  this  cotoimunity, 
would  be  pleased  to  have  Harry  RVRingler 
given  the  permanent  appointment  oS  post¬ 
master  at  this  ofiBce.  After  all,  is  it  the 
people’s  wish  of  his  community  that  s\)Uld 
be  considered? 

Both  the  Maryland  Senators  receiv? 
a  letter  from  the  Democratic  State  CenJ 
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tral  Committee  of  that  county  saying  a  dispute,  and  we  cooperated  just  as  fully  ' 
they  were  nominating  Mr.  Ringler,  a  life-  as  we  wouid  have  if  we  had  been  mem-  i 


loris  Republican,  to  this  office  as  post- 
ma^r.  I  shall  read  from  the  letter, 
whicl?Vis  dated  January  27,  1947: 

The  Democratic  State  Central  Committee 
of  Worcelfer  County  unanimously  recom¬ 
mended  fonappolntment  Mr.  Harry  R.  Ring¬ 
ler  for  Unlte^  States  postmaster  at  Bishop- 
ville.  Worcest\  County,  Md.,  Mr.  Ringler 
being  eligible  n\  1  for  the  office  following  a 
civil-service  exarmnation.  Mr.  Ringler,  now 
acting  United  Sta^  postmaster  at  Bishop- 
vllle,  affiliated  as  a  Ktoublican,  has  served  in 
the  postmastership  at^ishopville  for  almost 
34  years.  \ 

The  letter  goes  on  to  praise  him.  It  is 
signed  by  the  six  Democr^ic  members  of 
the  State  central  commitCtee.  Yet  yes¬ 
terday  on  this  floor  the  Stator  from 
North  Dakota  used  this  case  ^a  means 
of  securing  authority  to  make^  inves¬ 
tigation  into  partisanship  in  tnk  civil- 
service  and  the  post-office  appointSa^ents 
which  have  been  recommended  bju^he 
Maryland  Senators.  \ 

In  this  instance  we  have  a  Democrat!^ 
State  Central  Committee  recommending 
the  No.  1  man,  who  has  been  a  life-long 
Republican,  yet  it  was  used  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  to  boister  the  case — the  weak  case, 
the  political  case,  the  partisan  case — 
which  was  back  of  the  resolution  which 
was  under  consideration  yesterday. 

Now  I  come  to  the  last  case  the’  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  mentioned, 
namely,  the  appointment  of  the  post¬ 
master  at  Oakland,  Md.  Mr.  President, 
what  happened  in  that  case?  An  exam¬ 
ination  was  held.  The  highest  appli¬ 
cant  was  William  Spoerlein,  who  had  a 
rating  of  80.33  percent.  The  second  ap¬ 
plicant  was  Paul  a;  Turney,  who  had 
78.93  percent.  He  had  that;  but  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  that  percentage,  which  was 
lower  than  the  rating  of  the  No.  1  man, 
he  used  his  veteran’s  preterence.  Even 
with  his  veteran’s  preference,  he.^stood 
No.  2  on  the  list.  So  the  Marylap^d  Sen¬ 
ators  appointed  the  No.  1  manias  they 
should  have  done  in  that  circunjfetance. 

I  have  mentioned  the  four  cftses  which 
were  used  yesterday.  The  Stator  from 
North  Dakota  said  the  hear/  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland  was  b*eding  at  the- 
way  the  ex-servicemen  Aere  treated. 
The  Senators  from  Maryjend  were  for  all 
ex-servicemen;  and  w^en  their  names 
did  not  appear,  the  Sea'ators  from  Mary¬ 
land  wrote  to  the  PostfOffice  Department 
and  said,  “What  ha/ become  of  the  two 
ex-servicemen  whey  took  this  examina¬ 
tion?’’  'Die  CiviJ'^  Service  Commission 
wrote  us,  in  due  tjme,  that  those  two  ex- 
servicemen  had  failed  to  make  an  eligible 
passing  mark.  It  was  only  after  we 
found  that  the  ex-servicemen  had  not 
passed,  that  the  Maryland  Senators 
nominated  the  top  man,  who  was  not  an 
ex-serviceman. 

Finally,  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota,  to  bolster  his  case,  brought  up  the 
postmastership  at  Baltimore.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  served  in  this  body  for  a  long 
time  with  one  of  the  finest  Americans 
who  ever  lived,  Phillips  Goldsborough, 
my  colleague,  who  sat  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  If  we  had  both  been  Re- 
publicans  or  if  both  of  us  had  been  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  no  two  men  could  have  gotten 
along  better  than  we  did.  We  never  ha(d 


bers  of  the  same  party.  During  Mr.  j 
Goldsborough’s  tenure,  the  postmaster  at  ; 
Baltimore  died.  He  was  a  Republican.  .; 
In  the  course  of  time,  an  examination  j 
was  held;  and  the  first  assistant,  who  was  i 
Mr.  Green,  passed  first  on  the,  eligible  | 
list.  Senator  Goldsborough  and  I  agreed  j 
that  Mr.  Green  should  have  the  job. ! 
It  was  said  that  Mr.  Green  Avas  a  Re-  | 
publican.  Frankly,  I  do  ,  not  know  i 
whether  he  was  or  not.  .Nevertheless, 
the  people  of  Baltimore  w^mted  him.  He 
was  a  career  man;  and  .J^nator  Golds¬ 
borough  and  I,  and  Senator  Rad-  j 
cliffe  and  I,  joined  in  jj^Cving  Mr.  Green  j 
made  the  postmaster,/  After  some  40  { 
years  of  service  in  th^.Baltimore  post  of-  j 
flee.  When  Mr.  Gr/en  withdrew  or  re-  ! 
tired,  we  again  tot^  the  first  assistant,  | 
who  was  a  career/hian,  and  put  him  in.  ! 

I  wish  to  say  to'the  Senator  from  North  ; 
Dakota  that  if  the  administration  of  the  | 
Post  Office  Department  or  any  other  de-  v 
partment,  StaSe,  local,  or  national,  was  ; 
as  clean  anej  as  free  from  political  inter-  v 
^erence  anrf  conniving  as  the  postmas-  'i 
\erships  in  Maryland,  then  they  would  ’ 
l^e  a  rpeord  without  one  blot  on  it.  1 5 
resNnt  these  imputations  of  political  in- ; 
terfetehce;  and  I  have  covered  the  rec-  I 
ords  Jtaative  to  the  statements  of  the  I 
Sen^to^rom  North  Dakota.  Patronage  ^ 
has/ nev^  worried  the  Senators  from 
Maryland,  imd  it  never  will;  and  in  con¬ 
nection  witlmhe  filling  of  offices,  where 
civil  service  e^minations  are  necessary,  I 
we  shall  abide  the  rules  of  the  game, ; 
as  the  record  here  shows  that  we  have,  i 

Mr.  DANGER  suljsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  during  iw  unavoidable  ab¬ 
sence  this  afternoon/Stoe  distinguished 
Senator  from  Marylanck  [Mr.  Tydings] 
proceeded  to  talk  abou\  certain  post 
offices  in  Maryland.  I  wis\ to  say  that ; 

1  have  my  reply  ready,  and  Dexpected  to  ; 
reply  this  afternoon.  Howew,  I  find ) 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryla™  is  not 
upon  the  floor  at  this  time.  Thwefore, 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  as  soon  as , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  is  uporiN(he ' 
floor,  I  shall  ask  recognition,  in  order  to 
■reply  to  the  Senator  frnrp  MarylanH  ^ 

PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM  FOR  WOOL- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  214)  to  provide  sup¬ 
port  for  wool,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  , 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  discuss  the  conference  report.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  now  5  minutes  beforf  2,  and  at 

2  o’clock  we  must  take  up  the  Bulwinkle 
bill,  under  the  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment.  Obviously,  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
complete  my  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  in  the  time  between  now  and  2 
o’clock.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
quest  that  the  conference  report  go  over 
temporarily. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  In  view 
of  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 


Kentucky,  I  suggest  that  we  prepare  to 
proceed  with  the  unfinished  business  the 
consideration  of  which,  under  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement,  is  to  be  re¬ 
sumed  at  2  o’clock.  Several  Senators 
have  matters  which  they  would  like  to 
take  up  between  now  and  2  o’clock;  and 
at  2  o’clock  we  can  proceed  to  have  a 
quorum  call,  preparatory  to  taking  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  Bulwinkle  bill,  if  need  for  a 
quorum  call  then  exists. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  time 
between  2  o’clock  and  4  o’clock  will  be 
devoted  to  consideration  of  the  Bul¬ 
winkle  bill  or  other  subjects,  but  that 
no  vote  will  be  taken  on  the  conference 
report  until  after  4  o’clock? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  understand — and 
the  minority  leader  can  bear  me  out  in 
this — that  commencing  at  2  o’clock,  the 
time  is  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
so-called  Bulwinkle  bill;  and  if  any  Sen¬ 
ator  wishes  to  speak  during  that  time,  he 
will  have  to  arrange  for  time  with  either 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Reed] 
or  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  who  are  in  charge  of  the  time 
for  the  proponents  and  the  opponents, 
respectively. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe — and  I  think 
I  can  speak  with  assurance — that  there 
will  be  no  action  on  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  wool  bill  until  after  the  Bul¬ 
winkle  bill  is  voted  on  at  4  o’clock. 

I  yield  now  to  my  colleague  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  prefer 
to  speak  later. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Baldwin 

Ball 

Barkley 

Brewster 

Brlcker 

Bridges 

Brooks 

Buck 

Bushfleld 

Butler 

Byrd 

Cain 

Capehart 

Capper 

Chavez 

Connally 

Cooper 

Donnell 

Downey 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Ecton 

Ellender 

Ferguson 

Flanders 

Fulbright 

George 

Green 

Gurney 


Hatch 

Hawkes 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Hoey 

Holland 

Ives 

Jenner 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Kem 

Kilgore 

Knowland . 

Langer 

Lucas 

McCarran 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McFarland 

McGrath 

McKellar 

McMahon 

Magnuson 

Malone 

Martin 

Maybank 

Mllllkln 

Moore 

Morse 


Murray 

Myers 

O’Conor 

O’Danlel 

O’Mahoney 

Overton 

Pepper 

Reed 

Revercomb 

Robertson,  Va. 

Robertson,  Wyo. 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stewart 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thye 

Tydings 

Umstead 

Vandenberg 

Watkins 

Wherry 

White 

Wiley 

Williams 

Wilson 

Young 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Eighty- 
nine  Senators  having  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  time  from  this  point  on  until  4 
o’clock  will  be  divided  equally,  under  the 
control,  respectively,  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Reed].  To  whom  does 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 
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■^rriers  of  one  class:  carriers  by  motor  ve- 
hi^e  are  carriers  of  one  class;  carriers  by 
warn'  are  carriers  of  one  class;  and  freight 
forwSi^ers  are  of  another  class. 

‘‘(S^JTie  Commission  shall  not  approve 
under  tats  section  any  agreement  which  it 
finds  is  afk  agreement  for  a  pooling,  division, 
consolidatSbn,  merger,  purchase,  lease,  ac¬ 
quisition,  or^rther  transaction,  to  which  sec¬ 
tion  6  of  this  'l^pt  is  applicable. 

‘‘(6)  The  eoijwnission  shall  not  approve 
under  this  sectfian  any  agreement  which 
establishes  a  procea^e  for  the  determination 
of  any  matter  through  Joint  consideration 
unless  it  finds  or  by  ^mdition  requires  that 
under  the  agreement  ^fcere  is  or  shall  be 
accorded  to  each  part^^the  free  and  un¬ 
restrained  right  to  act  coi|fcary  to  and  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  initial  l!^ermination  or 
report,  or  any  subsequent  d^fcmination  or 
report,  arrived  at  through  procedure, 

and  unless  it  finds  or  by  condit!^  requires 
that  all  carriers  of  the  same  class  defined 
in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  section)  v^fcin  the 
territorial  and  organizational  scope  dt  such 
agreement  shall  be  eligible  to  becomaLand 
remain  parties  to  the  agreement  upon' 
plication  and  payment  of  charges  applical 
to  other  parties  of  the  same  class.  Noth^ 
ing  in  this  section  and  no  approval  of  any’ 
agreement  by  the  Commission  under  this 
section  shall  be  so  construed  as  in  any  man¬ 
ner  to  remove  from  the  purview  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  any  restraint  upon  the  right  of 
independent  action  by  any  carrier  by  means 
of  boycott,  duress,  or  Intimidation. 

“(7)  The  Commission  is  authorized,  upon 
complaint  or  upon  its  own  initiative  without 
complaint,  to  investigate  and  determine 
whether  any  agreement  previously  approved 
by  it  under  this  section,  or  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  upon  which  such  approval  was 
granted,  is  not  or  are  not  in  conformity  with 
the  standards  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2),  or 
whether  any  such  terms  and  conditions  are 
not  necessary  for  purposes  of  conformity 
with  such  standards,  and,  after  such  investi¬ 
gation,  the  Commission  shall  by  order  ter¬ 
minate  or  modify  its  approval  of  such  agree¬ 
ment  if  it  finds  such  action  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  conformity  with  such  standards,  and 
shall  modify  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  such  approval  was  granted  and  may 
impose  additional  terms  and  conditions  to 
the  extent  it  finds  necessary  to  Insure  con¬ 
formity  with  such  standards  or  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  it  finds  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  not  necessary  to  Insure  such  conform¬ 
ity.  Any  person,  including  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  may  make  com- 
plaint  to  the  Commission  of  any  action  taken  r 
under  or  pursuant  to  an  agreement  theretcy 
fore  approved  by  the  Commislson,  and  ^e 
Commission,  upon  such  complaint  or  yiion 
its  own  initiative,  shall  after  hearing  deter¬ 
mined  whether  any  such  action  is  ^  con¬ 
formity  with  such  agrement  and  jfrith  the 
terms  of  the  approval  thereof  bj^he  Com¬ 
mission  and  is  consistent  withJxhe  stand¬ 
ards  above  set  forth  and  wlmher  its  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  agreement  shoulci  be  modified 
or  terminated  or  additionaj^erms  or  condi¬ 
tions  be  prescribed  with  i;^pect  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  action  complain^  of.  The  eSectlve 
date  of  any  order  terminating  or  modifying 
approval,  or  modifyinafterms  and  conditions, 
or  prescribing  ternas^r  conditions,  shall  be 
postponed  for  suc^  period  as  the  Commis¬ 
sion  determines jio  be  reasonably  necessary 
to  avoid  undu^/mardship. 

er  shall  be  entered  under  this 
after  interested  parties  (in¬ 
cases  the  Attorney  General 
States  and  interested  State 
missions  or  other  authorities) 
ded  reasonable  oportunity  for 

ement  approved  by  the  Com- 
this  section,  and  no  confer- 
•  concerted  action  pursuant  to 


and  in  conformity  with  such  agreement  as 
the  same  may  be  conditioned  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  contract, 
combination,  conspiracy,  or  monopoly  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  or  commerce  within  the 
meaning  of  the  antitrust  laws;  Provided, 
That  the  approval  by  the  Commission  of  any 
agreement  concerniiig,  or  providing  rules  or 
regulations  pertaining  to  or  procedures  for 
the  consideration,  initiation,  or  ’  establish¬ 
ment  of,  time  schedules,  the  interchange  of 
facilities,  the  settlement  of  claims,  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  safety,  or  the  promotion  of  ade¬ 
quacy,  economy,  or  efficiency  of  operation  or 
service  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  approval  of 
any  subsequent  modification  or  amendment 
thereof  or  of  any  supplemental  or  other 
agreement  made  pursuant  to  any  provision 
contained  in.  the  original  approved  agree¬ 
ment:  And  provided  further,  That  the  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Commission  of  any  agreement 
providing  procedures  for  the  consideration, 
initiation,  or  establishment  of  time  sched¬ 
ules,  the  interchange  of  facilities,  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  claims,  the  promotion  of  safety,  or 
the  promotion  of  adequacy,  economy,  or  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  operation  or  service  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  approval  of  any  joint  or  con¬ 
certed  action  taken  pursuant  to  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  such  agreement.  , 

"(10)  Any  action  of  the  Commission  un-/ 
this  section  in  approving  an  agreement, 
oi^n  denying  an  application  for  such  ^- 
proWl,  or  in  terminating  or  modifying  its 
appro^l  of  an  agreement,  or  in  presMlbing^ 
the  te^s  and  conditions  upon  whicl>nts  ap-  R 
proval  Isteo  be  granted,  or  in  modif^ng  such 
terms  ana^ondltions,  shall  be  construed  as 
having  effeot  solely  with  refereng^  to  the  ap¬ 
plicability  the  provisions  .^f  paragraph 
(9).” 

“(11)  The  enSl^ment  of^his  section  shall 
not —  ' 

“(a)  deprive  the\^pfeme  Court  of  juris¬ 
diction  to  hear  and\fetermine  the  case  of 
Georgia  versus  Penjt/s^ania  Railroad  Co., 
et  al.  docket  No.  11^( original ) ,  October  term, 
1945,  or  any  proij^ding  fat  the  enforcement 
of  the  provislojSB  of  any  ofecree  entered  in 
such  suit;  S 

“(b)  chai^  any  principle  of 'Substantive  or 
procedurab^w  otherwise  applifik^ls 
determination  of  such  suit  or  profeeding,  or 
deprive,jBny  party  to  such  suit  of  anygelief  to 
whlch-^uch  party  would  be  entitled  l^t  for 
the  enactment  of  this  section;  or  > 

render  lawful  the  performance  oOmy 
pfist  or  future  act  which  shall  have  bete 
^ound  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  such  suit  or 
proceeding  as  it  relates  to  the  parties  to  such 
suit  to  be  unlawful  or  which  shall  have  been 
prohibited  by  the  terms  of  any  decree  en¬ 
tered  therein  or  any  supplement  thereto  or 
any  modification  thereof.” 

klESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  50.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Och- 
rimowski; 

S.  317.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  B. 
Jones; 

S.  361.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alva  R. 
Moore; 

S.  423.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  B. 
Barton; 

S.  425.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Frank 
R.  Loyd; 

S.  470.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  H. 
Gradwell; 

S.  514.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal 
guardian  of  Sylvia  De  Cicco; 

S.  561.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  C. 
Birkes; 


S.  620.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Id^ 
Elma  Franklin;  / 

S.  824.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marlon/O. 
Cassady:  and 

S.  882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  h'.  Pel¬ 
letier  and  P.  C.  Silk.  , 

ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESEN^^4d 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senalfe  reported 
that  on  today,  June  18,  11^47,  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  President  j<5f  the  United 
States  the  following  emmlled  bills: 

S.  50.  An  act  for  the  of  Joseph  Och- 

rimowski; 

S.  317.  An  act  for  ^e  relief  of  Robert  B. 
Jones;  / 

S.  361.  An  act  ^r  the  relief  of  Alva  R. 
Moore;  / 

S.  423.  An  ape  for  the  relief  of  John  B. 
Barton;  ' 

S.  425.  Aiy-'act  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Frank 
R.  Loyd; 

S.  470.^An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  H. 
Gradwe“ 

S.  5^.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal 
guasfiian  of  Sylvia  De  Cicco; 

l561.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  C. 
rkes; 

S.  620.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ida 
Elma  Franklin: 

S.  824.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marion  O. 
Cassady;  and 

S.  882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  A.  Pel- 
iff  ifT  aaiii  in  »  r  IIIIH  Iiwwnrt— 


PRICE-SUPPORT  PROGRAM  FOR  WOOL — 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  214)  to  provide  sup¬ 
port  for  wool,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  the  Senate  briefly  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  conference  report.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  may  go  over  until  to¬ 
morrow.  However,  if  there  is  insistence 
on  voting  upon  it  tonight,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks  regarding  it.  I  de¬ 
sire  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  several  Senators  wish  to  discuss  the 
conference  report,  and  it  seems  to  me 
obvious  that  we  cannot  conclude  it  this 
evening.  I  wonder  if  the  Senate  at  this 
hour  wants  to  resume  consideration  of  it. 
I  say  in  good  faith  to  the  Senator  that  we 
cannot  conclude  debate  this  afternoon 
without  holding  a  very  late  session,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  two  or  three  Senators 
who  desire  to  discuss  it  and  who  are  not 
ready  this  afternoon  to  do  so.  There  is 
no  purpose  to  delay  a  vote.  It  is  a  bona 
fide  discussion  of  the  conference  report. 
Personally,  I  should  prefer  to  wait  until 
tomorrow,  but  I  am  ready  vo  go  on  now 
if  necessary. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  will  say  that  I  do  not  happen  to  know 
of  anyone,  other  than  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  who  wants  to  speak  on  the 
conference  report,  but  I  do  not  question 
that  there  may  be  others. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Myers]  wishes  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it,  as  does  also  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  who  has  been 
called  from  the  Chamber  by  important 
public  business  and  is  unable  to  be  here 
any  further  today.  There  may  be  other 
Senators.  I  know  of  those  two. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  it  would  not  be  a  good  idea  to  go  on 
as  long  as  the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
thinks  it  advisable  to  proceed  tonight, 
and  we  wili  save  that  much  time  tomor¬ 
row.  I  hope  we  can  get  a  determination 
as  soon  as  possible  of  whether  there  will 
be  a  wool  support  price.  There  has  been 
no  support  price  since  the  15th  of  April, 
although  legally  there  should  be  one  un¬ 
til  the  30th  of  June.  However,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  did  not  see  fit — 
and  I  think  it  acted  wisely — to  start  a 
new  support-price  program  for  this  year 
until  it  could  ascertain  whether  it  could 
continue  it.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  buyers  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  smaller  wool  growers  of 
tho  country.  The  conference  report  will 
either  be  approved  or  disapproved  by  the 
Senate.  The  sooner  we  find  it  out,  the 
better.  If  it  is  approved,  the  bill  will  be 
sent  to  the  President:  and  if  he  signs  it, 
the  sooner  we  find  it  out,  the  better.  If 
he  sees  fit  to  veto  it,  I  will  say  there  is  a 
very  remote  possibility  that  some  other 
legislation  might  be  proposed  to  support 
the  price  of  wool,  although  I  think  that 
its  chance  of  enactment  at  this  time  is 
very  remote.  But  if  any  legislation  at  all 
is  to  be  enacted  to  take  effect  by  the  1st  of 
July,  when  the  act  completely  expires, 
we  shall  have  to  get  it  through  as  soon 
as  we  can.  Personally,  I  doubt  if  any 
further  legislation  would  be  enacted  in 
the  event  of  a  veto,  but  I  do  think  we 
should  get  a  determination  as  soon  as  we 
can.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  proceed 
for  awhile  longer  tonight,  we  will  save 
that  much  time  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  submit  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it.  — 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  In  the 
event  the  Senate  votes  down  the  confer¬ 
ence  report,  will  a  motion  then  be  in 
order  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  House  amendments  and  ask 
for  a  further  conference  on  its  own  bill? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  In 
response  to  the  Senator’s  inquiry,  the 
Chair  will  say  that  if  and  when  the  pres¬ 
ent  conference  report  is  rejected,  a  mo¬ 
tion  will  be  in  order  requesting  the  House 
for  a  further  conference  and  providing 
that  the  Chair  shall  appoint  conferees. 
If  that  motion  is  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
it  is  then  in  order  to  instruct  the  con¬ 
ferees. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  a  moment  I  will 
yield. 

As  I  said  a  while  ago,  I  have  no  desire 
and  neither  has  any  other  Senator  any 
desire,  unduly,  to  delay  a  vote  on  this 
matter;  but  in  view  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  and  the  fact  that  there  are  four 
Senators  who  want  to  address  themselves 
to  the  conference  report,  it  Is  obvious 
that  we  cannot  finish  it  tonight.  It  is 
agreeable  to  me  to  vote  at  any  time  to¬ 
morrow  that  the  Senate  is  willing  to  fix, 
provided  a  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for 


legitimate  discussion.  Assuming  that 
the  Senate  shall  meet  at  12  o’clock  I 
would  suggest  that  a  vote  be  taken  at 
3  o’clock  tomorrow  afternoon.  I  think 
that  3  hours  would  be  sufficient  time  to 
discuss  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr^  WHERRY.  Is  the  Senator  ofler- 
<'ing  that  as  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  offering  it  as  a 
suggestion,  but  I  am  willing  to  propound 
it  as  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Would  it  be  agreeable 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  if  we  vote 
at  2  o’clock  and  divide  the  time - 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  we  convene  at  11 
o’clock? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  hope  we  will  not 
meet  at  11.  Tomorrow  is  Thursday,  and 
there  will  be  some  committee  meetings. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  divide  the  time  between  1 
o’clock  and  3  o’clock? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  understand  that  was 
a  suggestion? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  was  offering  it  as  a 
suggestion,  yes.  I  am  willing  to  make  it 
a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  .  If  it  is  made  as  a  re¬ 
quest  I  suggest  to  the  able  Senator  from 
>  Kentucky  that  the  time  between  the 
hours  of  1  and  3  o’clock  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  the  proponents  and  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  So  that  anyone  get¬ 
ting  the  floor  at  12  could  occupy  it  until 
1? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  Senator  state  the  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  pre¬ 
sume  to  make  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest,  inasmuch  as  I  made  the  suggestion, 
that  at  the  hour  of  3  o’clock  tomorrow 
the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  without  fur¬ 
ther  debate  upon  the  conference  report 
now  pending. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  would  there  be  any 
objection  to  voting  not  later  than  3 
o’clock,  in  the  event  that  we  could  vote 
upon  the  conference  report  before  that? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  So  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  there  would  not  be.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  that  Senators  do  not  know 
whether  the  vote  is  to  take  place  at  3 
o’clock  or  at  some  hour  before  that  when 
the  debate  may  be  exhausted.  Therefore 
they  would  make  their  arrangements  to 
be  here  at  3  o’clock. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  may  suggest  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  we  also  have  the  conference 
report  on  the  rent-control  bill  which 
certainly  ought  to  be  dealt  with  tomor¬ 
row.  It  may  involve  some  debate.  I 
would  hope  that  we  might  perhaps  meet 
a  little  earlier.  If  we  make  the  hour  at 
3  o’clock  we  will  have  a  repetition  of  the 
same  thing  we  have  had  today. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No;  that  could  not 
happen;  because  the  agreement  on  the 
so-called  Bulwinkle  bill  did  not  preclude 
debate  on  amendments  that  were  to  be 
offered.  •  That  is  why  that  bill  took  much 
more  time.  I  will  agree  to  2:30  o’clock. 


I  will  modify  the  request  by  making  it 
2:30  instead  of  3. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  offer  as  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  unanimous-consent  request 
the  suggestion  that  if  we  vote  at  2:30 
the  time  between  1  o’clock  and  2:30 
o’clock  be  equally  divided.  That  would 
include  all  the  time  this  side  needs  for 
discussion. 

.Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  means  that  up 
until  1  o’clock  any  Senator  can  speak 
on  anything.  I  think  that  if  there  is  to 
be  any  control  of  the  time  it  ought  to 
begin  when  the  Senate  meets. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  can  submit  only  one  unanimous- 
consent  request  at  a  time. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  modify  my  own 
request,  if  the  Senator  will  permit.  It  is 
that  at  2:30  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  conference  report  and  that  the 
time  from  the  assembling  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow  until  that  hour  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  the  proponents  and  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  conference  report,  to  be 
controlled  respectively  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  and  I  will 
control  the  other  half  of  it,  unless  some 
other  Senator  wants  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  include  in  his  unanimous- 
consent  request  not  only  the  disposition 
of  the  conference  report,  but  of  any  mo¬ 
tions? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Any  motion  or  pro¬ 
ceedings  relative  thereto. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  request?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  order  is  made. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
entered  into  and  as  reduced  to  writing,  is 
as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  on  the  calendar  day  of 
Thursday,  June  19,  1947,  at  the  hour  of 
2:30  p.  m.,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote,  with¬ 
out  further  debate,  upon  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (S.  814)  to  provide  support  for  wool,  and 
for  other  purposes,  or  upon  any  motion  re¬ 
lating  thereto. 

Ordered  further,  That  the  time  intervening 
between  the  meetlirg  of  the  Senate  on  said 
day  and  the  hour  of  2:30  o’clock  p.  m.  be 
divided  equally  between  the  proponents  and 
the  opponents  of  the  bill,  to  be  controlled, 
respectively,  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Barkley]. 

.  '  '  'Sli!)^"SinB^JSINESS 

WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
propMie  that  after  the  wool  bill  h^  been 
lisposec^Df  tomorrow  at  2:30  o’dibck  the 
Senate  prated  to  the  considfration  of 
order  No.  79^enate  bill  SS^Tto  provide 
for  the  performance  of  duties  of  the 
office  of  Presiden^iji  c^^ of  the  removal, 
resignation,  or  inabm^both  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Vice  Pre^raem^ 

The  PRESrofe^T  p^s^empore.  Is 
there  objecti^to  the  reques^ff  the  Sen¬ 
ator  fron^^febraska  that  wherSthe  con- 
ferencej^ort  on  the  wool  bill  f^om- 
pleted/Tomorrow  afternoon,  the  Senate 
proved  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
hm  564?  > 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  ^l^eed  to  conference  report  on  wool  1111.  H^imte  received  nonin- 
ation  of  Wells  to  h ^Cooperative  Bank  Connissioner ,  EGA,  Semite  received  USDA  pro¬ 
posal  to  repeal  certalSi  *^i*^i^^**^'~allotnent  provisions  re  toh^co.  Senate  connittce 
approved  Lodge  Lill  to\reate  Connission  on  Organization  yf  Executive  Branch.  Senate 
coynittec  approved  LillsXo  continue  export-control,  ali^hations  and  priorities 
powers.  Rep.  Heating  critf^zed  USDA’s  destruction  of  ^rplus  potatoes.  Rep.  Ellis 
criticized  'propaganda  actilSi^ties'’ ,  particularly  in  U^XA,  regarding  appropriations. 

..  —  ^ SENATE 


1.  WOOL-PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Agreed,  4S-3S,  to  the  conference  report  on  S,  8l4,  the 

wool  hill  (pp.  7^L3j  7^LS— 33)  •  A  large  portion  of  the  dehate  v/as  on  the  import- 
control  provision,  concerning  which  Sen.  Barkley  inserted  letters  from  Secretary 
Marshall  and  former  Secretaries  Hull  and  Stimson,  criticizing  the  provision  (p, 
7^29)*  This  hill  will  nowr  he  sent  to  the  President. 


2.  HOUSING.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report\on  H,  R,  3203,  the  rent-control  hill 

(pp.  7436740,  7445-9).  There  w  fts  no  disciission  of  the  roads-to-forests  item, 
which  w/as  not  agreed  to  hy  tlic  conferees,  Siiis  hill  will  now  he  sent  to  the 
President. 

3.  FCA  NOMINATION.  Receive^^rom  the  President  the 'Vomi nation  of*James  E.  Wells, 

Jr,,  to  he  Cooperativ^^ank  Commissioner,  of  FCA  (p^7454). 

4*  FOREIGN  RELIEF.  Sa^  Smith,  N,  J, ,  inserted  Herbert  Hover's  letters  on  the 
economic  situatiy^  in  Europc(pp.  74l3"*6), 

5.  AAA;  TOBACCO. y^eceived  from  this  Department  a  proposed  hil^^o  repeal  certain 

minimum-all^^ment  provisions  regarding  tobacco;  to  AgricultujS§  and  Forestry  Com- 
.  mittee  (yW433). 

6.  FOOT-ANa^MOUTH  DISEASE,  Both  Houses  received  from  this  DepartmentN^e  30-day 

repo^  on  the  Mexican  foot-and-mouth  disease  campaign;  to  Senate  AgS^culture 
an*  Forestry  Committee  and  House  Agriculture  Committee  (pp,  7433*  74: 

ORGANIZATION.  The  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments  Committee  ^ed 
to  report  without  amendment  S.  l64,  to  provide  for  a  Commission  on  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  (p.  d405),  '^he  report  wjas  not  actually  submitted. 

Sen.  Lodge,  Mass.,  commended  the  Committee  for  this  action  (p*  7436) o 


9. 
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ESSEAUCH.  The :  Executive' Bsrpenditur.e^ 'Commit te-'e'  discussed,  and  gave  final  instruj 
tions  for  drafting’ a  modified  'vers'ion  of,  -S,  493*  the  technical  information  ar 
'’^ervices  hill  (p.  .I)405')-. 

he  Executive  Expenditures  Committee  se  feted 

Thye,  Hoey,  and  Q  fenor) 


IlTf^CxO^rsilMiEiTTAl  RELAT  lOESH  IP  S . 
a  commit  tee  ( Sens,  Ericker ,  chairman;  Hickenlooper 
to  sth^dy  this  matter  (p.  DUos)* 


10. 


7AR  The  Judiciary  Cgiirnittee  voted  to- report  S,  l46l,  to  e 

•arilycertainrisowers  under  the  2nd  War  Powers  Act  regarding -alio 
prioritie'g,  and  S,  l460,  to  continue  the  Export  Control  Act  (p 
'reports  wei^/hot  actually  submitted^  ‘  , 


rend  tempor- 
[tions  and 


11. 


COli’lilTIC-AriQITSl^^^  S,  gl6,  as  reported  .( see  .Digest  112)  .repeajp^, the  .mandatory  spec¬ 
ial  ra.te. -for  do^rnment  telegrams; '  and  authorizes  the  Ee^^al  Communioations 
Commission  under '^.e  Communications  "Act  of'193^»  't.o  pr^iferihe -charges ,  classi¬ 
fications,  regulat^ns  and' practices,  including  prior ^ies,' 'appliOahle  to  Gov- 
errment  telegrams,  "'^e  hill  would  he  effective  on  tjjre  10th  ^ day  following  the  ^ 


.date  .of.  enactment. 


HOUSE 


12.  PERSOIHISL;.  -VETERAl^S’  BEl'lEEI^V  Passed  as  rep^^ted  H.R;  13S9,  to  amend  the  Vet¬ 
erans'  Preference  Act  hy 'def'j^ing  the  term' j^^ct ive  duty",  which  is  required  for 
eligibility  unde.r  the  Act,  as"((Uctive  dutjj^in  any  branch  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States'  shall  raeah  alfeive  fu^-time  duty  with  military  pay  and  allow¬ 
ances  in  a.ny  branch  of  the  armed  ^^rces'' during  any  v.^ar  or  in  any  campaign  or 
expedition  (for  xvhich  a  campaign  h^g^  has  been  authorized)"  (pp.  75^4-7). 

Passed  as  reported  H.R,  t(A^end  sec.  l4  of  the  Veterans'  Preference 

Act  so  as  to  make  it  mandatory  foiyfe-nWidministrat ive  officer  to  take  corrective 
action  recommended  by  CSC  in  the^fease  CTi^appeals  made  by  preference  eligibles 
becau'se  of  discharge,  suspension,  demoting,  etc.  (pp.  ■7567~9). 

The  "Daily  Digest"  state^ that  the  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 

"ordered* favorably,  report e^  with  amendmoi\.  H.P.,  l426,  extending  veterans' 
preference  to  widowed  mo.th^s  of  veterans  unoter  certain  conditions"  (p.D407)»  ^ 
*  Copies  of  the  bill  and yteport  v/ill  not  be  a'^ilable  until  the  bill  is  ' actu¬ 
ally  r euor ted, i-rhe n  this^igest  will  include  a  s^t'ement  to  that  effect. 

/  \ 

PERSOHl^EL.  The  Post  Q'^fice  and  Civil  Service  Comm^\tee  reported  v/itii  amendment 
H.R.  1995»  to  acien^the  Civil  Service  Retirement  .Acr^o  provide,  for  the  return 
of  the  amount  of  ^^eluctions  from  the  compensation  of  a^y  employee  vAlo  is  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  s^vice  or  transferred  to  a  position  not\jfithin  the  purview  of 
such' act  befoi^  completing- ten.  years  of  seryice.  (H.Rept ^^£15 )  (p.  7^97)» 

The  "Da^y  Digest"  states  that  ,the  -bill  ]ias  .been-  ame^ed  to  "make  it  ret¬ 
roactive  t(^^anuary  24,  1942"  (p.  D4o8). 

The  PyOst  Office  a.nd  Civil  Service  'Commit fee,  reported  wil|i.crut  amendment- 


pointment  to, 
persons  who 


),  to  provide  for'  removal  from,  and  the  prevention  of 
"or  positions  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
md  to  be  disloyal  to  the  U.S.  (H.Rept.  616)  (p.  7497). 

l4.  IIARJC^IITG,- ■  In  reporting  H.R,  4^2  (see  Digest  112)  to  amend  the  igr-id^tural 
^ferketing  Agreement  Act,  the  Agriculture  Com.mittee  struck  out  the  pre^sion 
authorizing  the  inclusion  of  additional  commodities  under  the  Act  by  a 
•  '  endum  vote'  of  the.' majority  of  ■  the- producers'  of  a  commodity,  and.  amended 
bill  BO  that  provisions',  of  the  Act  would  bp  applicable  only  to  the  follow: 
commodities,  .other  than- milk  and  its  produqts:  "fruits  (including  pecans 
vra.lhuts  but'  not  including  apples,  other'  than  apples  produce.d  in  the  States  0 
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Senate 


sThe  Senate  met  at  12  o’clock  meridian, 
orNhe  expiration  of  the  recess. 

TnKyChaplain,  Rev.  Peter  Marshall, 
D.  D.,  aSered  the  following  prayer: 

O  GodNar  Father,  while  we  pride  our¬ 
selves  that  we  learn  something  every  day, 
we  seem  to  nu»^e  little  progress  in  spir¬ 
itual  things. 

Nowhere  is  our  Ignorance  more  tragic. 
So  long  have  we  beelyriding  on  the  bal¬ 
loon  tires  of  conceit,  Kir  our  own  good 
we  may  have  to  be  deflavgd,  that  on  the 
rims  of  humility  we  majNdiscover  the 
spiritual  laws  that  govern  ouKgrowth  in 
grace.  If  our  pride  has  to  be  ^^mtured. 
Lord,  make  it  soon  before  we  gaip  too 
much  speed. 

For  the  salvation  of  our  souls  and  thg 
good  of  our  country.  In  Jesus’  nam^ 
Amen. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre¬ 
taries. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Swanson,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.  R.  3492.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ex¬ 
peditious  disposition  of  certain  war  housing, 
and  for  other  purposes; 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  21,  1947) 

for  emergency  flood-cohtrol  work  made 
necessary  by  recent  floods,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Pres- 

— ident  ■  tampor a...  —  ■ , ,  - 


PRICE-SUPPORT  PROGRAM  FOR  WOOL- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  814)  to  pro¬ 
vide  support  for  wool,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Un¬ 
der  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
entered  into  yesterday,  a  vote  is  to  be 
taken  at  2:30  o’clock  this  afternoon  on- 
the  conference  report  on  Senate  bill  814, 
and  the  time  intervening  between  the 
convening  of  the  Senate  until  the  hour 
of  2:30  o’clock  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Barkley].  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
Chair  can  recognize  no  one  except  by 
permission  of  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  or  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  WHERRV.  Mr.  President,  wiH 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me 
to  ask  for  t]ae  approval  oiH^e  Journal? 

Mr.  :^RKLEY.  I  yield  'to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska. 

Mr:  WHERRY.  I  ask  unanirnUys  con- 
sqrrt.  that  the  reading  of  the  JourUal  of 
yfLe  proceedings  of  yesterday,  Jun^lS, 
H.  R.  3818.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federa^"  194T,  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  tr* 
Insurance  Contributions  Act  with  respect Jjp  Journal  stand  approved, 
rates  of  tax  on  employers  -and  emplpj^ls,  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 

R^eTiracrmakiS  approbations  out  objection,  the  order  is  made, 
for  the  Executive  Office  and  sug^y  inde-  MEETING  OP  COMMITTEE  DURING  SENATE 


pendent  executive  bureaus,  b^rds,  com¬ 
missions,  and  offices,  for  Hr  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1948,  and  fo/other  purposes. 

The  message  also  ajmounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  i  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  (H.  Con.  Bes.  51)  against  adop¬ 
tion  of  Reorg^mization  Plan  No.  3  of 
May  27,  194;^n  which  it  requested  the 
concurreiure  of  the  Senate. 

4ROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Tpi€  message  further  announced  that 
t^)i^peaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
le  enrolled  bill  (H.  R.  3792)  to  provide 


SESSION 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  be  permitted  to  continue 
to  sit  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today  while  holding  hearings  on  the  anti- 
discrimination  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  order  is  made. 


LETTERS  PROM  FORMER  PRESIDEN] 

HOOVER  ON  ECONOMIC  SITUATION^ 

EUROPE 

I  Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I^sire  to 
•  make  a  brief  statement  concwning  an 
insertion  in  the  Record  I  'snsh.  to  have 
made. 

Mr.  President,  the  n^s  from  Eui'ope 
becomes  increasinaiy  alarming.  The 
economic  situatiop^ppears  to  be  rapidly 
deteriorating,  mafl  prompt  action  will  be 
necessary  if  jffe  are  to  save  the  world 
from  furth^chaos. 

From  ihe  standpoint  of  America,  we 
are  beifig  called  on  for  more  and  more 
aidyjmd  the  time  has  definitely  come  to 
tajre  account  of  stock,  both  as  to  what 
Our  foreign  policy  should  be  and  what 
limits  must  be  placed  on  the  aid  that  we 
jcan  give  in  this  crisis.  Without  America 
(sound  economically,  we  will  soon  find 
jo'm’selves  in  serious  difficulty. 

While  perhaps  it  is  the  first  responsi- 
Sbility  of  the  Committee  oh  Foreign  Rela- 
*tions  to  keep  abreast  of  these  matters 
I  and  prepare  to  act  promptly  if  necessary, 
jit  is  my  feeling  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  should  be  informed  of  conditions. 
I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  two  impor¬ 
tant  communications  from  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  dealing  with  the  economic 
situation  abroad.  The  first  is  a  letter  to 
the  Honorable  John  Taber,  chairman  of 
•the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  dated  May  26, 
1947,  entitled  “We  Must  Speed  Peace.” 
The  second  is  a  letter  to  the  Honorable 
Styles  Bridges,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
ittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  United 
Sfs^tes  Senate,  dated  June  15,  1947,  en- 
titli^“The  Limits  of  American  Aid  to 
ForeiglyCountries.” 

A  stuoSt^f  these  letters  in  connection 
with  Secretary  Marshall’s  recent  state¬ 
ment  of  pol^  and  the  statement  on 
June  14  on  UiNgd  States  rehabilitation 
of  foreign  count^|^s  by  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  MichiganSJMr.  VandenbergI, 
chairman  of  the  Forei&n  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  will  furnish  a  babiteround  for  an 
understanding  of  some  ok  the  serious 
problems  which  are  facing  us  and  will  in¬ 
dicate  the  direction  in  which  ouKpartici- 
pation  in  foreign  affairs  should  nibye. 
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a  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
te\  referred  to  from  former  President 
HooSer  be  printed  in  full  in  connection 
with  remarks. 

The  RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objeNjon,  the  order  is  made. 

The  letNrs  from  Mr.  Hoover  are  as 
follows ; 

We  ^ust  Speed  Peace 
New  ^k,  N.  Y.,  May  26,  1947. 
Hon.  John  Taber, 

Chairman,  ComiS^tee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Rep^sentatives, 

fifishington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Taber:  I  haA^our  request  for  a 
memorandum  on  my  vtewl^pon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  War  Dep^ment  of  $725,- 
000,000  for  food  and  collatera^elief  require' 
ments  for  Germany,  Japan,  and^orea  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

You  have  also  requested  that^  should 
furnish  you  a  memorandum  upon  tne  causes 
of  these  continuing  demands  upon  us)^eas- 
ures  which  might  ameliorate  these  deiftands 
upon  our  taxpayers  and  generally  upon^pur 
foreign  relief  and  reconstruction  policies, 
shall,  as  you  requested,  attend  the  commit' 
tee  hearing  on  Tuesday  to  give  any  further' 
Information  they  desire. 

For  clarity,  I  have  throughout  this  text 
numbered  my  specific  recommendations. 

1.  As  matters  stand  this  appropriation  of 
$725,000,000  should  be  made.  In  addition  to 
this  proposed  American  appropriation  the 
British  are  also  to  contribute  their  share  of 
bizonal  relief  in  Germany.  These  enor¬ 
mous  sums  are  inescapable  for  the  next  year 
unless  millions  of  people  under  our  fiags  are 
to  die  of  starvation.  They  are  about  the 
same  as  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and 
this  year’s  experience  demonstrates  how  near 
starvation  is  in  these  countries. 

Surely  we  must  take  steps  to  bring  these 
burdens  upon  our  taxpayers  to  an  end. 

We  are  now  providing  relief  for  the  third 
year  after  the  war. 

The  delay  by  Russia  in  making  peace  with 
Germany  and  Japan  together  with  the  Allied 
policies  of  "reparations  and  industrial  de¬ 
militarization  have  paralyzed  the  industrial 
productivity  of  these  countries.  They  are 
able  to  make  substantial  exports  and  are  not 
contributing,  as  they  otherwise  could,  to 
their  own  support. 

General  Marshall,  in  Moscow,  ably  urged 
the  immediate  necessity  for  Russia  and 
France  to  comply  with  the  Potsdam  agree¬ 
ment,  which  provided  for  economic  unifica¬ 
tion  of  the  four  zones:  for  the  revision  of 
the  plant  transfers  for  reparations;  and  thi 
revision  of  so-called  levels  of  industi 
Meanwhile,  Russia  and  France  are  ta^rng 
Industrial  exports  from  their  zones  -wnich, 
under  the  Potsdam  agreement,  woul^ con¬ 
tribute  to  paying  the  food  bill  in  th^^meri- 
can  and  British  zones.  Thus  we  sfie  paying 
reparations.  We  are  shipping  f^Cllizers  for 
relief  which  could  be  suppll^  from  the 
French  zone.  We  are  supply!^  France  with 
Ruhr  coal  which  could  be  for  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  of  exports  in  G^ifeiany  with  which 
to  pay  for  food. 

2.  In  view  of  the  RuafRan  refusal  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Marshall’s  able  presentation  at  Mos¬ 
cow,  and  the  cont^ued  violation  of  the 
Potsdam  agreemepTo  unify  German  econ¬ 
omy  in  both  RijBsia  and  France,  we  are 
surely  no  longp  bound  by  that  agreement 
as  to  reparat^ps  and  industrial  policies. 

In  the  bigfonal  area  of  Germany,  after  2 
years  slnco^E-day,  the  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  is  ^l^ut  75  percent  of  prewar  and  the 
IndustnW  production  is  only  at  33  percent  of 
1936,^^id  exports  are  only  3  percent.  In 
Jap^  there  has  been  about  80-percent  re- 
Bry  in  agricultural  production,  but  Indus- 
^al  production  is  only  30  percent  of  prewar, 
^  with  exports  about  4  percent. 


To  understand  the  situation  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  area,  we  might  visualize  what  would 
happen  if  the  present  policies  were  imposed 
,  on  the  United  States.  Suppose  America  were 
divided  into  four  zones  with  little  inter¬ 
change  of  economic  life  or  food  surpluses, 
with  an  obligation  to  tear  down  and  ship 
abroad  25  percent  of  our  peace-production 
plants,  and  with  a  restricted  level  of  Industry 
which  would  destroy  60  percent  of  our  pos¬ 
sible  export  trade.  ’Then  add  to  this  the  fail¬ 
ure  even  to  designate  the  plants  that  are  to 
be  removed,  so  that  all  initiative  to  operate 
the  remaining  plants  is  destroyed  by  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  whom  the  victims  will  be.  Sup¬ 
pose  also  we  were  not  allowed  to  produce  oil, 
and  were  limited  in  fertilizer  production. 
■Without  relief  from  some  humanitarian 
country,  millions  of  our  people  would  die. 

Unless  there  are  revolutionary  changes  in 
our  policies  as  to  Germany  and  Japan,  the 
burdens  upon  our  taxpayers  are  not  likely  to 
lessen,  and  are  more  likely  to  increase.  There 
are  three  alternatives  before  us  in  our  occu¬ 
pied  territories:  To  wash  our  hands  of  the 
whole  business  and  then  let  the  conquered 
countries  drag  the  whole  world  to  final  chaos; 
or,  for  humanitarian  reasons,  merely  to  carry 
these  people  on  a  food-subsistence  level, 
hoping  for  improvement  in  the  attitudes  of^ 
'  jther  nations;  or  to  act  at  once  to  free  our^" 
Ives  from  their  hindrances  as  far  as  pc 
sic 

Si^he  time  has  come  when  we  sl^uld 
Issue^klast  call  to  Russia  and  France  ycom- 
ply  wltKthe  Potsdam  agreement.  If^hey  do 
not  at  otoce  respond,  we  and  tUB  British 
should  inn^diately  take  the  stei^  to  set  up 
the  econornV  of  the  bizonal  aulas  so  as  to 
restore  their^^dustrial  prody(Ption  and  ex¬ 
ports. 

4^  An  effort  sli^ld  be  m^e  to  consolidate 
the  French  zone  (^ceptyme  Saar)  into  the 
bizonal  area.  In  ^isywe  have  a  right  to 
expect  French-  coopelpion,  in  view  of  the 
great  sacrifices  the  ^i^can  people  are  now 
making  on  behalf  og  Fr^^e. 

5.  In  any  evend;  we  s9^1d  Immediately 
carry  out  the  puKent  proje^^of  a  temporary 
centralized  (^wman  government  over  the 
American  ayfl  British  zones  Object  to  our 
military  dUectlon.  We  might  el^n  contem¬ 
plate  a  s|^rate  peace  with  this  ^toernment 
if  the  i^t  Conference  of  Foreign  uilnisters 
does  nj)E  succeed  in  more  constructive  policies. 

6. yF  we  are  to  secure  adequate  e»orts 
wiy*  which  they  can  pay  for  food,  it  is  u^ent 
tj^t  we  at  once  revise  the  reparations  ^ 

idustrial  demilitarization  policies  imposed 
’upon  these  zones  by  various  Allied  agree-'^ 
ments.  These  latter  policies  are  identical  in 
Japan,  where  they  must  likewise  be  revised. 

7.  We  should,  in  our  German  zones  and  in 
Japan,  suspend  the  whole  concept  of  levels  of 
industry,  placing  restrictions  upon  only  a 
few  specified  industries,  such  as  shipping 
and  aviation. 

8.  We  should  at  once  abolish  for  good  the 
destruction  or  removal  of  all  industrial 
plants  which  can  make  peacetime  goods  or 
services.  The  heavy  burden  now  borne  by 
our  taxpayers  is  ample  proof  of  the  folly  of 
these  policies.  It  is  an  illusion  that  there 
are  any  consequential  reparations  to  be  had 
by  removal  of  peacetime  industrial  plants. 
The  buildings,  foundations,  water,  electrical, 
and  other  connections  in  such  plants  have 
no  value  for  removal.  All  that  is  removable 
for  any  use  are  machines,  all  secondhand 
and  many  obsolete.  The  cost  of  tearing 
them  out.  shipping  them  to  some  area  where 
there  is  neither  skilled  labor  nor  skilled  man¬ 
agement,  and  of  building  new  foundations, 
buildings,  and  connections,  leave  even  these 
values  comparatively  trivial.  We  should  al¬ 
low  the  removal  of  equipment  from  such 
munitions  factories  which  cannot  be  con¬ 
verted  into  peacetime  production.  We 
should  assess  by  Independent  engineers  the 
actual  value  to  any  proposed  recipient  of 


peacetime  plants,  deducting  the  cost  of  dls< 
mantling,  and  then  call  upon  Germany 
Japan  to  pay  such  a  sum  over  the  years  jfiid 
retain  the  plants.  With  such  actionf  the 
uncertainties  which  now  paralyze  ^rman 
and  Japanese  initiative  would  qvykly  re¬ 
vive  many  industries  and  graduaU^  provide 
exports  to  pay  for  their  food.^^he  drain 
upon  our  taxpayers  would  graAally  disap¬ 
pear.  Unless  this  is  done^feermany  and 
Japan  will  not  be  self-suppoj^ng  in  our  time. 

Such  policies  have  no  pi^tlcal  relation  to 
the  demilitarization  of  ^ther  Germany  or 
Japan.  I  assume  we  em  not  going  to  make 
the  major  mistake  o^Versailles  of  leaving- 
these  countries  the^Iuciel  of  militarism  by 
granting  them  anyyffmles  or  navies.  It  seems 
generally  agreed  jKat  we  will  absolutely  dis¬ 
arm  these  peoj^s  so  that  they  shall  not 
again  be  able^o  engage  in  aggressions;  that 
this  disarmament  will  embrace  destruction 
of  all  mlliyry  .arms,  fortifications,  and  arms 
factorlesj^hat  they  will  have  no  army,  no 
navy,  ai^  no  air  force;  that  they  will  retain 
only  jr  constabulary  in  which  no  previous 
officjm  ihay  be  employed;  that  no  militarist 
ofli^ls  can  hold  public  office;  that  this  dis- 
lament  must  be  continued  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two,  until  they  have  lost  the  know¬ 
-how  of  war,  and  the  descent  of  militarism 
through  birth.  We  have  already  offered  to 
join  in  guaranties  which  will  make  these 
prohibitions  effective. 

9.  With  such  a  policy  of  demilitarization, 
the  chains  on  production  and  export  of  peace 
purpose  goods  should  be  removed  and  a  sim¬ 
ple  check  maintained  to  assure  that  industry 
does  no  evil. 

The  situation  in  Japan  is  not  complicated 
by  zonal  occupation  of  other  armies,  "and  we 
are  more  free  to  act.  Also,  the  United  States 
is  paying  the  entire  food  bill.  The  world  has 
had  the  service  of  a  great  administrator  in 
General'  MacArthur  under  whose  guidance 
the  Japanese  have  adopted  a  constitution 
approved  by  us;  they  have  freely  elected  a 
government  and  are  determined  upon  demo¬ 
cratic  processes. 

10.  We  should  at  once  summon  the  peace 
conference  with  Japan  apd  make  a  peace 
with  her  by  as  many  nations  as  Wish  to 
adhere. 

Such  policies  as  I  have  outlined  are  of  a 
vast  importance  to  the  nations  outside  of 
Germany  and  Japan.  The  whole  world  is 
suffering  from  delay  in  restoration  of  pro¬ 
ductivity.  The  whole  world  is  an  inter¬ 
locked  economy,  and  paralysis  in  two  great 
centers  of  production  is  a  world  disaster. 
There  is  greater  opportunity  to  speed  re- 
^covery  in  the  world  by  such  action  as  I  out- 
^ne  than  by  any  amount  of  gifts  and  loans 
jm  the  United  States, 
lere  has  been  announced  an  American 
poliflte  of  defending  the  frontiers  of  western 
clvili^^ion.  The  most  vital  of  these  fron¬ 
tiers  a^^Germany  and  Japan.  If  they  are 
lost,  all  l^rope  and  the  Far  East  are  lost. 

The  reaVgns  for  continuous  obstruction 
by  Russia  t^eyery  effort  which  would  restore 
production  ha^  at  least  some  expression  in 
the  Russian  prats  as  a  method  by  which  the 
United  States  c»  be  bled  white  by  relief 
measures.  .We  sh^ld  wait  no  longer.  Rus¬ 
sia  will  not  make  about  it. 


coordination  of 


aerican  policies 


11.  The  problems  ofvelief  I  have  been 
discussing  are  involved  iS^  much  wider  ac¬ 
tion.  That  is  the  coordilWtlon  of  all  aid 
which  we  are  extending  for  l^ief  and  recon¬ 
struction  abroad.  The  resm^ces  of  the 
United  States  are  not  unlimlteX  and  we  are 
carrying  over  90  percent  of  the^  burdens. 
In  the  2  years  since  the  war  tife  United 
States  has  spent  upward  of  fourteei^illions 
in  free  relief.  Government  loans  or  loank  from 
agencies  dependent  upon  the  United  S^tes 
for  their  survival.  Already  we  are  practic^ly 
committed  to  five  bUlion  during  the  n^ 
fiscal  year.  These  activities  are  divided 
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INVESTIGATION  OP  HIGH  PRICES  OF  CON- 
SUMER  GOODS 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  for 
nearty  6  months,  the  Eightieth  Congress 
has  been  in  session  dealing  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  important  concerns  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  However,  in  those  6  months, 

I  have  heaVd  little  discussion  of — and  no 
solution  suggested  with  respect  to — the 
gravest  doin^ic  problem  facing  our 
country  today,  \hich  is  the  problem  of 
high  prices. 

If  we  can  say  tlM  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  were  more  concerned  about  one  sub¬ 
ject  than  any  other  \t  the  time  of  the 
elections  last  fall,  I  thVk  that  concern 
was  about  prices.  Yet,  Ite  have,  so  far 
in  the  present  Congress,  made  only  a  few 
references  to  the  question  a^  have  pro¬ 
vided  no  positive  specific  actiol^nor  has 
the  administration  done  so.  ^here  is 
little  point  in  political  recriminations 
about  the  matter  at  this  time.  I  dlo  not 
believe  our  people  are  nearly  so  muclmn- 
terested  in  placing  the  blame  as  they 
in  lowering  the  prices.  After  havini 
seen  the  failure  of  price-control  meas-^ 
ures  and  recognizing  the  necessity  for 
the  operation  of  a  free  economy,  we  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  in  all  good  faith, 
assured  the  people  of  the  country  that 
the  decontrol  of  prices  would  bring  the 
relief  they  so  sorely  needed.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me,  it  is  up  to  us  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  we  can,  and  will,  do  some¬ 
thing  to  provide  lower  prices,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  necessities  our  people  now 
find  it  most  difficult  to  buy. 

Experience  in  the  past  has  shown  that 
we  cannot  adequately  legislate  against 
high  prices.  Prices  are  so  deeply  en¬ 
tangled  in  economic  cause  and  effect  and 
reaction  that  they  cannot  be  easily  or 
completely  affected  through  some  single 
legislative  action  or  by  controls. 

However,  the  fact  is  perfectly  clear 
that  something  can  and  must  be  done  to 
change  the  growing  trend  toward  higher 
prices.  When  one  finds  new  cars  being 
sold  in  second-hand  lots  at  prices  from 
$400  to  $600  above  the  manufacturers’ 
stated  prices;  when  one  sees  $2  shirts 
selling  for  $4  and  $5;  when  one  sees 
steaks  nearing  $1  a  pound,  and  the  price 
of  the  less  expensive  cuts  also  increasing 
proportionately,  he  realizes  that  there . 
something  fundamentally  wrong  _^h 
our  pricing  system.  It  is  very  difflralt 
to  compare  certain  prices.  For  ex^ple, 
it  is  difficult  to  compare  58-cen^price- 
controlled  butter  that  could  n^  be  ob¬ 
tained,  with  $l-black-markey'Dutter,  or 
with  69-cent-uncontrolled  Jitter.  It  is 
true  in  some  fields  that /Portages  are 
still  causing  high  prices?  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  the^ase  of  certain 
manufactured  articl^  the  demand  for 
which  is  still  far  al^d  of  supply.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  case  '^  certain  other  items, 
such  as  basic  food  necessities,  there  is 
every  reason  tc^elieve  that  supplies  are 
adequate.  "Mt  prices  are  still  high. 
This  trend  ^ward  has  been  accelerated 
since  the  war,  until  now  we  find  by  com¬ 
paring  mnces  on  comparable  items,  they 
are  pr^ably  the  highest  in  our  history. 
Und^such  conditions,  we  cannot,  as  a 
Na^n,  continue  or  improve  the  high 
st^dard  of  living  that  has  made  us  the 
ivy  of  the  world  and  that  has  made 


possible  our  position  as  the  leading  Na¬ 
tion  today. 

According  to  Bureau  of  Labor  statis¬ 
tics,  food  prices  as  of  April  1947  are  93 
percent  higher  than  In  January  1941 
and  33  percent  higher  than  in  April  1946. 
Clothing  prices  are  now  82  percent  higher 
than  in  1941  and  20  percent  higher  than 
a  year  ago.  Pood  prices,  particularly, 
have  seriously  affected  all  our  people. 
Bread  prices,  for  example,  have  jumped 
from  8.6  cents  in  1941,  to  10.6  cents  in 
1946,  to  12  cents  in  March  1947.  Milk — 
in  the  same  period — has  gone  from  14 
cents  to  16  cents,  to  19  cents.  Potatoes 
have  gone  from  39  cents  to  75  cents,  and 
now  68  cents  a  peck.  Taking  the  price 
index  from  1935  to  1939  as  100,  children’s 
shoes  have  jumped  from  an  index  of  115 
in  1941,  to  147  in  1946,  to  194  in  1947. 
Men’s  shirts  have  moved  from  an  index 
of  110  to  183,  to  246.  These  few  illustra¬ 
tions  should  serve  to  demonstrate  the 
violent  increases  in  price  our  people  have 
suffered.  As  we  well  know,  the  incomes 
of  many  of  our  people — perhaps  most  of 
them — have  by  no  means  been  increased 
somparably.  While  it  is  most  difficult 
:curately  to  picture  this  price  conditio 
stVtistically,  any  housewife  can  telb^s 
in  Vrefutable  terms  what  these  jiosts 
meai^o  her  family. 

TheXjongress  is  representati^  of  all 
the 'people  in  all  the  States.^n  every 
sense,  it  n^t  be  the  eyes  tiysee  what  is 
going  wron^n  our  countrW^nd — seeing 
it — take  measl^es  to  cori^t  it.  It  must 
likewise  be  the\ars  for  jAi  the  people  to 
listen  for  what\s  gQjng  wrong  and — 
hearing  it — takeVn^sures  to  correct 
what  needs  correcMn.  Since  the  ad¬ 
ministration  hasano^a  no  disposition  to 
date  to  cope  e|Pective\  with  this  very 
important  projjnem,  therms  every  reason 
why  Congre^  should  asclu'tain  at  the 
earliest  da^ why  prices  ar^iigh,  what 
correctiv^neasures  can  be  ^ken,  and 
then  to ^rmulate  and  to  put  inSg  opera¬ 
tion  syim  measures. 

Ity^ems  to  me,  therefore,  tha^t  is 
hi^ time  that  on  both  sides  of  the  ^le 
regard  this  question  as  fundamen^l 
fnd  nonpolitical.  The  Senator  fror 
^Connecticut  does  not  believe  anyone  of' 
us  here  has  so  little  faith  in  our  free- 
enterprise  system  that  he  would  invol¬ 
untarily  return  to  the  confusion,  short¬ 
ages,  and  black  markets  that  typified  our 
wartime  control  of  prices.  Now  it  is  up 
to  all  of  us,  regardless  of  party,  to  do  our 
part  to  make  that  American  system  work. 
It  is  high  time  that  we  quit  talking  about 
high  prices  and  start  doing  something 
about  them.  If  exorbitant  profits  are 
being  made,  let  us  find  that  out.  It  is 
possible  that  artificial  shortages  are  be¬ 
ing  created.  If  that  is  so,  let  us  find  that 
out.  It  is  possible  that  increased  wages 
and  lower  production  are  the  answer — 
though  statistics  indicate  wages  alone 
cannot  account  for  the  increase.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  at  this  time  the  de¬ 
tailed  causes.  However,  it  seems  to  me.  It 
is  time  we  do  something  about  it.  All  of 
our  people  are  deeply  worried  about  the 
high  cost  of  plain  living — ^the  cost  of  food, 
the  cost  of  housing.  For  that  reason, 
Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  submitting  a  concurrent 
resolution  requiring  that  a  joint  congres¬ 


sional  committee  be  appointed  to  begin 
an  immediate,  comprehensive  investiga¬ 
tion  and  report  to  the  Congress  not  Ijrter 
than  March  of  next  year  as  to  whi^t,  in 
their  opinion,  the  causes  are,  an^what, 
in  their  opinion,  can  be  done  tc^ive  our 
people  just  and  needed  relief,  yrhe  hour 
is  already  late.  Let  us  hope  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  need  no  ufging  to  join 
in  this  common  effort  to^olve  what  all 
of  us  know  is  the  mo^  pressing  daily 
problem  our  people  faq^. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  P/esident,  I  submit  a 
concurrent  resoIuy6n  authorizing  the 
President  pro  temimre  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  tjie  House  to  appoint  such 
a  committee. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  concur¬ 
rent  resolu^n  (S.  Con.  Res.  19)  was  re¬ 
ceived  ana  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Bankina^nd  Currency,  as  follows: 

Resolfted  hy  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Repr^entatives  concurring) ,  That  there  is 
her^y  established  a  Joint  committee  to  be 
cojnposed  of  five  Members  of  the  Senate  (not 
fore  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  • 
the  same  political  party)  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and 
five  Members  of  the  House  jof  Representatives 
(not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  political  party)  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  Vacancies  in  the  membership 
of  the  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  selection.  The  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
its  members. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  joint 
committee  (1)  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
study  and  investigation  of  the  present  high 
prices  of  consumer  goods  and  (2)  to  report 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  not  later  than  March  1, 1948,  the  results 
of  its  study  and  Investigation  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  to  necessary  legis¬ 
lation  as  it  may  deem  desirable. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  joint  committee,  or  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof.,  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and 
times  du-ing  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad¬ 
journed  periods  of  the  Eightieth  Qongress,  to 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testi- 
^mony,  to  procure- such  printing  and  binding, 
»nd  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
ali^isable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services 
to^port  such  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess 
of  indents  per  hundred  words. 

(b) \rhe  joint  committee  is  empowered  to 
appoinMand  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  Mnsultants,  and  Clerical  and  steno¬ 
graphic  as^tants  as  it  deems  necessary  and 
advisable,  bM  the  compenatlon  so  fixed  shall 
not  exceed  thW  compensation  prescribed  un¬ 
der  the  ClassifiMtion  Act  of  1923,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  for  comparable  duties. 

(c)  The  expensed  of  the  joint  committee, 

which  shall  not  exce^  $100,000,  shall  be  paid 
one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  and  one -half  Vom  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  R^jresentatives  upon 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman.  Disburse¬ 
ments  to  pay  such  expenses\hall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  out  of  the  con¬ 
tingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  subji  contingent 
fund  to  be  reimbursed  from  the'-^ontingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
amount  of  one-half  of  disbursernents  so 
made.  \ 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  wills^the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield. 


\ 
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dr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  will  prc 
abV  be  interested  to  know  that  the  JinntI 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Reptm  will 
begin\earings  on  Tuesday  nej^which 
will  cc^inue  during  the  nexySO  days, 
and  to  wSich  have  been  invi^  most  of 
the  leadingundustrialists  o^he  country 
and  represen^tives  of  the  agencies 
which  have  staVstical  o^nizations  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  g^ral  au^estion  of  wages, 
prices,  maintenance^  employment,  and 
prosperity  in  gendfel.  The  Senator  is 
invited  to  atten^i^  hearings.  So  far 
as  I  can  see,  t^  committee  is  doing  ex¬ 
actly  what  yie  SenatoXthinks  such  a 
committee  should  do. 

Mr.  B./yroWIN.  If  that^s  so,  I  can 
only  join^ith  the  rest  of  tlXpeople  of 
the  united  States  in  rejoicinXover  it, 
and  ^hoping  that  there  may  bXPes'iy 
acl^n. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
erne  of  the  Senator  from  ConnectiXt 
'^has  expired. 

PRICE-SUPPORT  PROGRAM  FOR  WOOL — 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  814)  to  provide  sup¬ 
port  for  wool,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Myers]. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  may  say 
by  way  of  introduction  that  much  of  ^ 
what  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Baldwin]  has  just  said  makes  sense,  and 
good,  common  sense.  If  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  had  not  done  so,  I  would,  have 
reminded  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  that  at  long  last  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Economic  Report  has  gotten 
around  to  consider  the  very  subject 
which  is  worrying  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  so  much.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  waited  all  too  long,  I  believe,  to 
look  into  this  subject,  which  is  so  serious. 

I  think  the  Congress  should  have  given 
time  and  attention  to  it  long  ago. 

But  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  we  have  been  endeavoring  to 
lower  taxes  for  the  rich  and  raise  rents 
for  the  poor.  We  have  been  inviting  a 
return  to  the  days  of  dog-eat-dog  eco¬ 
nomics.  We  have  placed  the  housewife 
at  the  mercy  of  the  profiteer.  We  have 
attempted  to  emasculate  the  wage-hour 
law,  and  we  have  attempted  to  break 
unions  up  into  tiny  little  segments  so 
that  they  can  be  taken  one  by  one,  just 
as  Hitler  took  the  nations  of  Europe  one 
by  one  until  he  had  gobbled  up  the  en¬ 
tire  continent.  I  think  it  all  ties  in  to¬ 
gether.  I  think  the  bill  under  discus¬ 
sion,  the  wool  bill,  ties  into  this  situation. 

In  this  morning’s  issue  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  I  came  across  a  rather 
disturbing  editorial.  I  may  say  that  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  espouses  a  politi¬ 
cal  philospohy  to  which  I  do  not  sub¬ 
scribe,  but  it  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  influential  newspapers  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  constantly  sup¬ 
ported  Republican  candidates  for  office 
and  has  constantly  and  regularly  sup¬ 
ported  the  Republican  ticket. 

This  editorial  is  directed  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legis¬ 


lature,  which  completed  its  deliberations 
on  Tuesday  evening  of  this  week  after 
five  and  a  half  months  of  sessions. 

Mr.  President,  the  Governor  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  a  Republican,  and  a  fine  man, 
a  real  gentleman,  a  patriotic  American. 
The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  both 
houses,  is  overwhelmingly  Republican. 
This  Republican  newspaper,  in  its  issue 
of  this  morning,  has  this  to  say  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  an  editorial  en- 
'  titled  “  ‘Tobacco  Road’  Session  Ends  in 
Failure”: 

Perhaps  the  major  accomplishment  of  the 
session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  just 
ended  was  its  final  adjournment  at  10:20 
o’clock  Tuesday  night. 

In  the  last  few  paragraphs  of  the  edi-. 
torial  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
1  find  the  following: 

Home  rule,  racketeers’  extortions,  the 
threat  of  skyrocketing  rents,  the  whiplash 
of  prejudice  held  over  workers  by  certain 
employers:  all  these  meant  nothing  to  the  - 
Tobacco  Readers. 

They  clung  to  their  selfish,  narrowly  politi¬ 
cal,  amazingly  behind-the-times  views,  and  , 
they  swung  their  votes  that  way. 

The  wonder  of  it  is  that  the  recent  session 
achieved  anything  worth  while  at  all. 

But  its  accomplishments  are  marred  for¬ 
ever  by  its  failures,  its  malingering,  its  in¬ 
competence.  It  will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  Tobacco  Road  legislature. 

What  worries  me  is  this:  If  we  here 
in  the  Congress  continue  to  malinger, 
if  we  continue  to  avoid  the  very  things 
which  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
brought  to  our  attention  today,  if  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  grave  dan¬ 
gers  on  the  home  front,  if  we  continue 
to  snipe  at  the  foreign  policy  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  as  this  bill  does,  then  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  may  be¬ 
come  known  as  the  Tobacco  Road 
session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  entire  editorial  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  June  19, 
1947] 

TOBACCO  ROAD  SESSION  ENDS  IN  FAILURE 

Perhaps  the  major  accomplishment  of  the 
session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  just 
ended  was  its  final  adjournment  at  10:20 
o’clock  Tuesday  night.  ' 

For  up  to  that  time,  all  through  the  weari¬ 
some  weeks  since  January,  its  record  was 
mainly  one  of  dismal  failure. 

Few  sessions  in  the  history  of  the  State  had 
the  opportunity  to  enact  more  urgently- 
needed  laws,  only  to  waste  that  opportunity 
with  Tobacco  Road  legislating  of  the  worst 
kind;  legislating  that  smacks  of  the  back- 
woods  and  a  refusal  to  keep  in  step  with 
modern  times. 

It  is  typical  of  the  Tobacco  Road  state 
of  mind  to  keep  the  session  dawdling  on  for 
weeks  without  Important  accomplishment, 
and  then  as  adjournment  neared  to  tie  the 
business  of  the  assembly  into  hopeless  knots 
of  confusion. 

On  the  credit  side  is  passage  of  legislation 
opening  the  way  for  insurance  companies  to 
develop  large  housing  projects  in  Philadel¬ 
phia;  permitting  Pennsylvania  to  have  com¬ 
munity-property  laws  such  as  a  number  of 
other  States  enjoy,  with  resultant  reductions 
in  Income  taxes  for  married  couples;  and  reg¬ 
ulating  automobile  financing  practices  so  as 


to  put  an  end  to  the  extortionate  over¬ 
charges  that  have  been  prevalent. 

Measures  to  reduce  the  rates  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  charges  levied  upon  em¬ 
ployers  under  the  merit  rating  system  and  to 
provide  $89,000,000  for  new  construction  at 
State  mental  hospitals,  including  Byberry, 
may  also  be  put  down  as  substantial  accom¬ 
plishments. 

Certain  approved  labor  regulations  are  de¬ 
sirable,  such  as  the  ban  on  strikes  by  State 
and  city  employees,  including  school  teachers 
and  essential  public-utility  workers,  and  the 
denial  of  unemployment  compensation  to 
strikers.  But  a  number  of  other  proposed 
regulations  were  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

Higher  pay  for  teachers  is  made  possible 
by  the  legislature,  and  local  tax  bases  broad¬ 
ened  to  help  out  in  this  connection.  But 
the  manner  in  which  this  was  performed  for 
Philadelphia — by  the  imposition  of  a  mer¬ 
cantile  license  and  an  additional  personal- 
property  tax — cannot  be  accepted  as  perfect 
because  the  amount  of  money  collected  may 
fall  far  short  of  the  need. 

It  is  in  the  session’s  outright  sins  of  omis¬ 
sion,  however,  that  the  members  have  proved 
mainly  delinquent. 

They  refused  to  pass  a  fair-employment- 
practice  bill  that  would  have  made  it  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  anyone  to  deny  employment  because 
of  race,  religion,  or  color. 

They  refused  to  wipe  out  the  disgraceful 
racket  in  new-car  sales. 

They  refused  to  give  communities  the 
home-rule  right  of  deciding  for  themselves 
whether  they  wish  to  add  hockey  to  the  list 
of  sports  permitted  on  Sundays. 

They  refused  to  protect  rent  payers  with 
a  rent-control  law  that  would  have  been  in 
effect  after  Federal  controls  are  lifted. 

They  refused  to  reapportion  the  State’s 
legislative  districts  to  give  the  people  fair 
representation  at  Harrisburg  for  the  first  time 
in  25  years. 

They  refused  to  outlaw  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
They  refused — the  Tobacco  Road  Repub¬ 
licans  holding  the  balance  of  power — to  legis¬ 
late  for  the  people.  They  insisted  on  block¬ 
ading  measure  after  measure  that  would  have 
benefited  our  State. 

They  have  no  excuse.  They  cannot  say 
they  did  not  have  ample  time — the  ’session 
stretched  on  for  5  months.  They  cannot  say 
they  did  not  understand  the  various  issues— 
the  Inquirer  kept  pounding  away  for  weeks 
stressing  the  desirability  of  various  bills  and 
urging  their  passage. 

Home  rule,  racketeers’  extortions,  the 
threat  of  skyrocketing  rents,  the  whiplash 
of  prejudice  held  over  workers  by  certain 
employers — all  these  meant  nothing  to  the 
Tobacco  Roaders. 

They  clung  to  their  selfish,  narrowly  politi¬ 
cal,  amazingly  behind-the-times  views,  and 
they  swung  their  votes  that  way. 

The  wonder  of  it  is  that  the  recent  session 
achieved  anything  worth  while  at  all. 

But  its  accomplishments  are  marred  for¬ 
ever  by  its  failures,  its  malingering,  its  in¬ 
competence.  It  will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  Tobacco  Road  legislature. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  worried  and  concerned  about  the 
dark  shadows  cast  by  the  pending  wool 
bill.  We  have  advanced  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  countries  all  over 
the  world.  For  what  purpose?  We  have 
advanced  that  money  to  shelter  the 
homeless  and  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
clothe  the  naked.  I  think  we  have  ad¬ 
vanced  these  moneys  too  in  our  own  in¬ 
telligent  self-interest,  as  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Vandenberg]  has  so  often  said.  I 
was  and  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
this  policy,  and  I  congratulate  him  for 
the  bipartisan  leadership  which  he  has 
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given  to  our  present  foreign  policy. 
However,  I  fear  that  if  this  bill  passes 
we  shall  give  notice  to  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  that  we  are  abandon¬ 
ing  the  course  which  we  have  followed 
for  some  years  past. 

We  cannot  carry  the  world  on  our 
back.  This  we  all  realize.  We  can  lend 
money  to  other  countries  to  enable  them 
to  rehabilitate  themselves,  to  assist 
them  along  the  road  to  economic  re¬ 
covery. 

But  of  course  this  is  but  a  temporary 
and  immediately  necessary  aid.  Even¬ 
tually  they  must  help  themselves  and 
the  only  way  they  can  do  so  is  by  en¬ 
gaging  in  trade  with  us  and  with  all 
the  world.  But  this  bill  gives  notice  to 
the  nations  assembled  at  the  Geneva 
Conference,  and  to  all  the  world,  that 
our  brave  words  of  reciprocal  trade  and 
the  lowering  of  trade  barriers  are  just 
words — only  words.  It  is  notice  to  the 
world  that  we  are  returning  to  a  policy 
of  isolationism.  If  we  follow  that  course 
if  we  adopt  this  conference  report,  our 
entire  foreign  policy  may  be  in  jeopardy. 
So  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
vote  down  the  conference  report,  because 
of  the  world-wide  repercussions  which 
may  follow.  If  the  Senate  approves  the 
conference  report,  I  hope  the  President 
will  veto  the  bill.  If  he  does,  I  hope 
that  his  veto  will  be  sustained. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  offered  our  as¬ 
sistance  and  our  aid  to  those  countries 
which  subscribe  to  the  kind  of  democracy 
in  which  we  believe.  I  hope  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  help  those  countries  which  re¬ 
spect  the  will  of  the  majority  of  their 
peoples.  If  we  do  there  is  a  chance  that 
we  may  ultimately  achieve  that  world  of 
decency  and  of  human  freedom  which  we 
all  hoped  for  during  the  days  of  World 
War  II. 

But  if  we  retreat  now — and  this  biil  is 
one  of  the  first  steps  in  a  retreat — the 
nations  of  the  world  may  well  be  driven 
into  the  all-embracing  arnis  of  com¬ 
munistic  totalitarianism.  They  may 
conclude  at  this  crucial  hour  that  Amer¬ 
ica  is  only  whispering  honeyed  words, 
and  that  although  we  have  loaned  them 
some  money  and  have  said  to  them,  “We 
hope  you  can  finally  rehabilitate  your¬ 
selves  with  this  help,”  we  have  in  reality 
turned  our  backs  on  them,  and  said,  “We 
will  take  none  of  your  trade.  We  will 
take  none  of  your  business.  Where  then 
Mr.  President  will  they  turn  in  their 
desperate  search  for  a  road  back  to  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery.  Will  they  turn  to  trade 
blocs,  sterling  blocs,  or  a  sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence  in  which  we  may  not  have  any 
part — a  sphere  of  influence  in  which  we 
have  no  influence? 

So,  Mr.  President,  while  America  takes 
firm  and  courageous  stands  on  interna¬ 
tional  issues  presenting  what  appears  to 
be  a  united  bipartisan  front  in  behalf  of 
freedom  and  decency  for  all  peoples 
everywhere,  little  men,  arrogant  little 
men  wield  their  hatchets  on  the  appro¬ 
priations  necessary  to  carry  out  our  com¬ 
mitments,  and  scream  in  dismay  at  every 
dollar  spent  here  or  abroad  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  strengthening  democracy.  They 
beat  their  breasts  to  emphasize  the  plati¬ 
tudes  they  speak  about  as  the  American 
way,  but  they  do  their  mightiest  to  return 


America  to  the  ways  of  Isolationism 
Internationally  and  jungle  economics 
domestically.  Disaster  follows  either 
course. 

If  we  back  out  of  Europe  now,  tail  first, 
talking  “international  cooperation” — and 
this  wool  bill,  Mr.  President,  Is  the  start 
of  backing  out  of  Europe  tail  first — at 
the  same  time  we  retreat  from  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  go  with  it — world 
trade  is  one  of  those  responsibilities,  Mr. 
President:  reciprocal  trade  is  one  of 
those  responsibilities,  and  this  measure 
jeopardizes  the  reciprocal  trade  program, 
then,  I  say,  God  help  those  throughout 
the  world  who  look  to  us  for  freedom,  for 
certainly  there  will  be  no  one  else  to  help 
them. 

And  if  they  go  down  into  the  sea  of 
despair  which  invites  expanding  totali¬ 
tarianism,  then,  I  say,  God  help  America, 
for  alone  we  cannot  stand  off  a  world 
which  envied  us  the  wealth  we  squander 
so  recklessly  on  nonessentials  while  deny¬ 
ing  a  fraction  of  our  bounty  to  save  the 
lives  of  millions  of  hungry,  cold,  and 
hopeless  men,  women,  and  children. 

Mr.  President,  every  newspaper  edito¬ 
rial  I  have  read,  every  letter  I  have  re¬ 
ceived,  is  concerned  over  the  threat  to 
our  reciprocal  trade  program  by  this  wool 
bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks  there  be  insert¬ 
ed  in  the  Congressional  Record  certain 
editorials  and  news  articles  from  various 
newspapers  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  my  State  who  is  in 
favor  of  the  pending  legislation.  So,  Mr. 
President,  not  only  because  of  its  domes¬ 
tic  effects,  not  only  because  of  the  com¬ 
plications  which  will  be  occasioned  on  the 
home  front,  but  particularly  and  more 
importantly  because  of  the  series  of  dire 
consequences  to  our  whole  international 
policy,  I  hope  and  trust,  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,'  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  certain  editorials  is  granted. 

The  editorials  referred  to  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 
Woolen  Torpedo 

It  may  not  sound  very  dangerous — a  tor¬ 
pedo  of  wool — but  it  is.  Let’s  get  the  story 
from  the  beginning: 

Before  the  war  ended,  statesmen  in  many 
nations  began  to  plan  for  economic  peace 
in  the  world  as  one  base  for  political  and 
military  peace.  A  prime  factor  in  economic 
peace,  they  decided, -was  a  freer  movement 
of  goods  between  countries.  To  that  end, 
they  sought  ways  to  lower  tariffs  and  other 
artificial  barriers  by  reciprocal  agreements. 

A  key  move  in  this  program  was  the  enact¬ 
ment  last  year  of  a  new  Trade  Agreements 
Act  by  Congress.  This  gave  the  President  au¬ 
thority  to  negotiate  pacts  reducing  the  Amer¬ 
ican  tariff  on  specific  imports  by  as  much  as 
60  percent  in  exchange  for  similar  reductions 
by  other  countries.  With  this  authority,  the 
United  States  arranged  a  conference  at 
Geneva  to  work  out  such  reciprocal  plans 
for  giving  world  trade  more  freedom. 

Meanwhile,  a  new'  congress  was  elected. 
It  was  controlled  largely  by  men  who  be¬ 
lieved  In  high  tariffs.  There  were  reports 
that  they  would  repeal  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  of  1946,  but  apparently  they  de¬ 
cided  not  to  try.  Instead,  they  began  to 
undermine  Its  operations.  Some  of  them 
served  open  notice  that  other  nations  could 
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not  depend  on  trade  agreenients  with  America 
to  last  after  expiration  of  the  act  next  year. 

Also,  they  found  a  weapon.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  raise  the  already  high  tariff  on  wool 
by  an  extra  import  fee  sufficient  to  make  it 
difficult  for  other  countries  to  ship  wool  to 
the  United  States.  The  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  off-handedly  passed  this  bill,  which 
tends  to  Increase  the  cost  of  every  yard  of 
woolen  goods  used  in  America. 

If  the  Senate  should  also  pass  it,  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  would  almost  surely  veto  it.  But  much 
of  the  damage  would  have  been  done.  Other 
countries  would  have  had  notice  from  Con¬ 
gress  that  groups  of  producers  with  special 
Interests  are  still  powerful  enough  in  the 
United  States  to  block  a  general  program 
for  reducing  trade  barriers — even  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  general  Interest  of  the  con¬ 
sumers.  And,  as  Secretary  Marshall  warns, 
‘Wool  is  a  symbol  of  our  intentions  in  for¬ 
eign  trade.” 

There  is  your  "wool  torpedo.”  And  if  the 
American  people  do  not  want  it  to  blow  up 
the  Geneva  conference  and  the  most  hope¬ 
ful  steps  for  economic  peace,  they  should 
let  Congress  know — soon  and  emphatically. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  June  16,  1947] 
The  Wool  Grab 

Of  course.  President  Truman  will  have  to 
veto  the  wool-tariff  bill. 

No  more  greedy,  senseless,  and  untimely 
measure  has  even  been  considered  by  this 
Congress. 

Here'  our  Government  is  lending  and  giving 
away  billions  of  dollars  to  other  countries 
because  they  haven’t  the  exchange  to  buy 
goods  which  we  produce  and  they  need. 

Wool  is  one  commodity  which  some  other 
countries  have  that  they  could  trade  for  our 
goods — If  we  would  only  buy  more  wool  from 
them.  Yet,  our  Government  has  accumu¬ 
lated  430,000,000  pounds  of  domestic  wool, 
which  it  can’t  sell  at  less  than  the  price- 
support  level  of  42  cents  a  pound,  a  price 
higher  than  our  own  people  can  pay.  And  we 
already  have  a  tariff  of  34  cents  a  pound 
against  wool  Imports. 

Now  along  comes  Congress  with  a  bill  pro¬ 
posing  a  50-percent  addition  to  the  tariff. 
And  at  a  time  when,  under  the  initiative  of 
our  own  Government,  an  international  trade 
conference  is  being  held  at  Geneva  to  reduce 
barriers  to  commerce. 

Fortunately,  the  Republicans  will  not  have 
enough  votes  in  Congress  to  override  the  veto. 
And  between  now  and  the  next  election  there 
should  be  enough  time  to  educate  the  GOP 
on  some  of  the  economic  facts  of  our  present 
world,  which  is  in  the  shape  it  is  largely 
because  of  the  Pordneys  and  McCumbers  and 
Smoots  and  Hawleys  of  days  gone  by. 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette] 
Wool  and  War 

The  wool-grab  bill,  by  which  this  country 
would  revive  its  suicidal  high-tariff  policies 
of  the  twenties,  is  almost  certain  to  be  passed 
by  Congress.  ’This  bill  would  not  only  retain 
the  present  duties  on  wool  but  would  require 
the  President  either  to  raise  them  or  to  im¬ 
pose  quotas  whenever  imports  were  found  to 
be  reducing  the  amount  of  domestic  fiber 
produced. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  bill  will  be 
to  sabotage  the  efforts  of  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  who  are  now  negotiating  re¬ 
ciprocal  agreements  with  representatives  of 
18  nations  at  Geneva.  It  is  questionable 
whether  these  nations  can  now  place  much 
credence  in  our  pious  words  about  freeing 
world  trade  when  our  legislative  actions  prove 
us  hell-bent  for  economic  isolationism. 

’The  wool  tariff  hits  most  of  all  the  British 
Empire,  that  family  of  nations  which  should 
provide  our  closest  allies.  For  example,  al¬ 
most  90  percent  of  Australia’s  exports  to  this 
country — and  a  large  part  of  New  Zealand’s — 
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are  accounted  for  by  wool.  If  we  are  to  close 
our  markets  to  these  Dominions,  we  shall 
not  only  invite  a  resumption  of  the  Empire 
preferential  system  but  will  set  an  example  in 
those  discriminatory  trade  practices  which 
are  the  sure  harbingers  of  war. 

Unless  all  our  postwar  foreign  policy  is  to 
go  by  the  board,  President  Truman  must 
veto — and  Congress  must  sustain  his  veto 
of — the  wool-tariff  bill. 


[From  the  Pittsburgh  Press] 

GOP  Attacks  Trade  Policy  in  Wool  De¬ 
bate — calls  for  Return  of  High  Tariffs 
(By  Charles  T.  Lucey) 

Washington,  May  23. — House  consideration 
of  a  bill  authorizing  a  higher  import  duty 
on  wool  today  brought  a  Republican  frontal 
attack  on  the  whole  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram.  It  had  GOP  Members  calling  for  a 
return  of  the  good  old  days  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff. 

Heated  floor  debate  turned  the  congres¬ 
sional  clock  back  20  years  as  Republicans 
called  for  a  traditional  party  tariff  stand  and 
Democrats  warned  of  retaliation  from  abroad 
such  as  followed  passage  of  past  high-tariff 
laws. 

Administration  officials  fear  that  signs  of 
revival  of  the  old  protectionist  spirit  appar¬ 
ent  in  the  fight  on  wool  will  mean  trouble 
when  the  reeiprocal-trade  law  comes  up  for 
extension  next  year. 

conference  jeopardized 

Already,  according  to  State  Department 
people,  the  proposed  higher  tariff  on  wool 
has  jeopardized  the  success  of  the  current 
Geneva  Conference  studying  world  reduction 
of  trade  barriers. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  William  L.  Clay¬ 
ton  told  the  House,  in  a  letter  read  by  Demo¬ 
cratic  Whip  John  McCormack,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  that  “if  »  *  *  when  we  are  nego¬ 

tiating  at  Geneva,  we  raise  new  barriers  as 
this  bill  proposes,  we  stand  convicted  of 
Insincerity.” 

From  Republican  Representative  Harold 
Knutson,  of  Minnesota,  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  chairman,  came  a  sharp  answer 
by  way  of  appointment  of  a  special  subcom¬ 
mittee  to  study  the  whole  subject  of  what 
the  United  States  representatives  are  pro¬ 
posing  at  the  21-nation  Geneva  meeting. 
united  states  position  weakened 

Mr.  Clayton  flew  home  from  Switzerland 
a  few  days  ago  after  word  of  the  proposed 
higher  wool  tariff,  reaching  there,  had  weak¬ 
ened  the  position  of  the  United  States  dele¬ 
gation. 

Mr.  Knutson  also  said  it  seemed  the  en¬ 
tire  American  wool  industry  was  doomed  as 
the  price  of  shipping  a  few  autos  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  he  warned  that  Geneva  conferees 
should  be  on  notice  that  Congress  is  in  no 
mood  to  destroy  one  domestic  industry  so 
that  another  might  ship  surpluses  abroad. 

The  wool  bill  started  as  a  measure  sim¬ 
ply  to  continue  the  Government’s  wool- 
support-price  program,  which  already  has 
cost  the  taxpayers  $38,000,000  and  piled  Gov¬ 
ernment  warehouses  high  with  a  40,000,000- 
pound  wool  surplus.  The  program  Increases 
woolen  goods’  costs  to  consumers. 

[The  House  today  rejected  a  proposal  to 
reduce  the  Government’s  support  price  for 
wool  from  42.1  cents  a  pound  to  38  cents. 
The  vote  was  110  to  56.) 

But  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
added  a  section  authorizing  also  a  new  im¬ 
port  fee  on  wool,  up  to  50  percent  of  value, 
beyond  the  34-cents-a-pound  tariff  now 
levied  on  cleaned  wool. 

The  GOP  hlgh-tarlff  position  was  reit¬ 
erated  by  Representative  Robert  Rich,  Clin¬ 
ton  County,  Pa.,  Republican,  who  proposed 
direct  action  by  adding  a  tariff  of  8  or  10 
cents  a  pound  in  addition  to  the  existing 
tariff.  ^ 


FOR  THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS 

“I’m  of  the  old  school,”  he  shouted  to  the 
House.  "The  Republican  Party  always  stood 
for  a  tariff  and  I’m  for  it  today.  Let’s  get 
back  to  the  good  old  days.” 

Representative  McCormack  asked  “if  he 
meant  the  good  old  Smoot-Hawley  days.” 

“No,  no — I  mean  yes,”  replied  Mr.  Rich. 

House  Action  on  Wool  Bill  Jars  Our  World 
Trade  Plans 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Washington,  June  3. — Under  Secretary  of 
State  Will  Clayton  is  a  tall,  soft-spoken  Texan 
who  believes  deeply  in  free  enterprise  arid 
free  trade.  As  a  free  trader,  starting  from 
scratch.  Will  Clayton  has  built  one  of  the 
impressive  private  fortunes  of  his  generation. 

Now  he  is  serving  the  Government  as  con¬ 
scientiously  as  he  once  served  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  interest.  His  job  is  not  an  easy  one. 
He  s  trying  to  persuade  the  oth^r  countries 
of  the  world  that  it  is  possible  to  revive  the 
free-trade  pattern. 

’The  State  Department  has  a  plan  for  an 
international  trade  organization.  But  before 
the  other  nations  will  accept  that  plan  they 
want  us  to  show  our  good  faith  by  reducing 
tariffs  and  indicating  in  other  ways  that  we 
Intend  to  accept  imports  from  abroad. 

In  April,  Clayton  went  to  Geneva.  Switzer¬ 
land,  to  promote  the  world  trade  idea  at  an 
international  conference.  In  the  middle  of 
that  conference.  Congress  threatened  to  pull 
the  rug  out  from  under  the  American  pro¬ 
posals  at  Geneva.  Clayton  flew  back  to 
Washington  to  argue  his  case,  not  with  skep¬ 
tical  foreigners,  but  with  doubting  and  re¬ 
sentful  Members  of  Congress. 

This  is  how  the  House  put  the  world  trade 
plan  in  jeopardy.  The  House  passed  a  bill 
which  would  make  il  possible  under  certain 
circumstances  to  raise  by  90  percent  the  tariff 
on  wool  coming  into  the  United  States.  We 
were  telling  anybody  who  cared  to  listen  that, 
instead  of  lowering  tariffs,  we  proposed  to 
raise  them. 

The  House  bill  represented  the  pressure  of 
wool  growers  in  this  country  to  get  a  guar¬ 
anteed  market.  They  produce  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  wool  we  use,  and  they  produce 
if  at  a  high  cost  and  at  a  small  "margin  of 
profit  to  themselves,  if  anyi  Yet  they  are 
distributed  in  States  with  comparatively 
scant  population  and  so  they  can  make  their 
political  weight  felt. 

’The  wool  story  is  a  long  and  complicated 
one.  During  the  war,  our  Government  bought 
wool  at  a  support  price,  and  the  Government 
now  holds  500,000,000  pounds  which  cannot 
be  sold  under  present  law.  The  price  has 
dropped  to  about  half  that  of  the  wartime 
support  price. 

The  Senate  adopted  a  wool  bill  that  did 
not  contain  the  provision  for  a  50  percent 
boost  in  tariff.  There  is  a  good  chance  that 
the  Senate  point  of  view  will  prevail  and 
that  the  50  percent  provision  in  the  House 
bill  will  be  knocked  ■  out.  Even  Senator 
Joseph  O.  O’Mahoney,  of  Wyoming,  who 
comes  from  one  of  the  wool  States,  has  said 
he  is  for  compromise  since  he  is  convinced 
the  President  would  veto  the  House  bill  and 
he  wants  help  for  wool  growers  in  the  form 
of  a  domestic  subsidy. 

When  Clayton  first  returned  from  Geneva, 
he  went  down  under  an  attack  of  flu.  Now, 
after  administration  of  large  doses  of  penicil¬ 
lin,  he  is  well  enough  to  go  up  to  Capitol  Hill 
to  battle  for  his  goal. 

Much  harm  has  already  been  done  by  thfe 
action  of  the  House.  It  was  an  Indication  to 
the  delegates  at  Geneva  of  an  attitude  exactly 
the  opposite  of  that  Which  Clayton  was  urg¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  if  the  final  outcome  is  favora¬ 
ble,  the  damage  can  be  repaired. 

But.  one  must  say  frankly  that  this  is  a 
forlorn  hope.  The  pressures  that  developed 
to  protect  the  wool  farmers  will  certainly  be 
exerted  again  when  farmers  in  other  fields 


begin  to  find  the  going  rough.  Unless  there 
is  powerful  and  continuing  resistance,  the 
shadow  of  the  wool  bill  may  prove  to  be  the 
shadow  of  the  shape  of  things  to  come. 

There  is  another  pattern.  It  is  the  pattern 
of  subsidies,  of  dumping  on  the  world  mar¬ 
ket,  of  imperialism 

If  the  plans  for  a  world  trade  organiza¬ 
tion  fail,  that  is  the  way  it  will  go.  The 
producer  will  be  given  a  domestic  subsidy. 
Under  the  subsidy  the  Government  is  likely 
to  acquire  surplus  stocks.  Then  comes  the 
pressure  to  unload  those  stocks.  They  can¬ 
not  be  disposed  of  at  home  without  upset¬ 
ting  the  support  price.  Bo  they  are  dumped 
onto  the  world  market. 

This  means  a  kind  of  competition  that  is 
in  actuality  economic  warfare.  We  shall  be 
competing  on  this  level  with  Argentina  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  have  put  their  trade 
under  complete  state  control.  The  pressure 
to  do  the  same  thing  in  this  country,  in  order 
to  hold  our  own  in  that  warfare,  will  be  very 
great.  So  the  hope  of  free  enterprise  goes 
gli’mmering. 

The  proposed  hike  in  the  wool  tariff  must 
be  blocked.  Similar  pressures  must  be  re¬ 
sisted.  Clayton  has  fought  a  gallant  figM 
and  he  deserves  better  of  Congress. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  June  19,  1947] 
Sheep’s  Clothing  ^ 

House  and  Senate  conferees  have  agreed  on 
a  mongrel  measure  for  looking  after  our  puny 
wool  Industry  which  would  gouge  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consumer  and  promote  corruption  in  the 
customs  administration.  Evidently  the  con¬ 
ferees  were  Impressed  by  the  objection  that 
an  import  fee  added  to  the  present  tariff 
would  violate  the  letter  of  our  existing  trade 
agi-eements  with  a  group  of  nations.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  adopted  an  alternative  course  of 
keeping  out  foreign  wool,  namely,  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  import  quotas.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  there  is  no  specific  ban  on  import 
quotas  in  any  of  our  commercial  pacts  with 
foreign  nations,  though  they  would  clearly 
violate  their  spirit.  Doubtless  nobody  ever 
thought  that  the  time  would  come  when  such 
a  method  of  fighting  the  foreigner  would  be 
taken  seriously.  That  this  device  has  come 
out  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  is  no  compli¬ 
ment  to  its  sense  of  morality. 

Let  us  think  what  might  be  expected  to 
follow  this  novel  method  of  propping  up  our 
wool  growers  at  the  consumers’  expense. 
Congress  would  authorize  the  Administration 
to  exclude  50  percent  of  an  Import  trade  that 
is  now  four  times  our  domestic  clip.  What 
yardstick  would  the  administrators  pick? 
The  easiest  and  doubtless  the  only  practicable 
way  would  be  to  shut  the  ports  to  foreign 
wool  as  soon  as  the  quota  had  been  attained. 
That  would  start  a  race  on  the  part  of  for¬ 
eign  suppliers  to  get  their  stuff  into  America. 
Clearly  the  factor  of  distance  alone  would 
promote  discrimination  and  ill  will.  But  it  is 
the  opening  for  graft  on  a  grand  scale  that  is 
the  most  dismaying  thing  about  an  import 
quota  system.  Wool  is  such  an  important 
item  in  the  economy  of  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay  that  they 
would  do  everything  they  could  to  obtain 
import  permits.  It  is  irresponsible  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  subject  the  customs  administration 
to  this  temptation. 

One  import  quota,  of  course,  would  deserve 
another.  If  this  new  method  of  fleecing  the 
consumer  succeeds,  then  we  would  have  a 
line  of  sick  and  uneconomic  industries  but¬ 
tonholing  Congress  for  similar  protection. 
The  prospective  hold-up  should  arouse  the 
consumer.  Already  he  is  paying  through  the 
nose  for  his  woolen  goods.  This  new  bill 
would  subject  him  to  another  steal  of  mon¬ 
strous  proportions.  li  might  seem  surprising 
that  the  Industry  which  finds  such  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  Congress  is  wool.  Its  product  is 
worth  only  $120,000,000,  or  much  less  than 
one-thousandth  of  the  .  national  income. 
But  wool,  like  silver,  is  well  distributed,  and 
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23  States  (or,  better  put,  46  Senators)  have  a 
vested  Interest  in  it.  'And  other  States  might 
not  be  averse  to  going  along  with  the  wool 
States  in  the  hope  that  with  the  introduction 
of  this  new  type  of  windfall  from  the  public 
trough  they  might  get  theirs.  One  good  turn 
always  has  earned  another  in  tariff  politics. 

We  have  not  discussed  the  international 
Implications  of  this  opening  gun  in  the  con¬ 
gressional  declaration  of  economic  war.  The 
Geneva  Conference  on  trade  agreements 
might  as  well  close  up  shop  if  the  wool  bill 
should  be  enacted.  What  our  representatives 
are  trying  to  do  there  is  to  establish  economic 
peace.  But  the  wool  bill  means  economic 
war.  It  is  a  new  technique  in  import  restric¬ 
tions  which  would  persuade  other  nations  to 
copy  our  example,  with  disastrous  results  on 
world,  and  American  trade.  Our  representa¬ 
tives  also  are  trying  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  helping  foreigners  earn  the  dollars  where¬ 
with  to  buy  our  goods.  The  problem  of  the 
dollar  shortage  has  now  become  a  crisis  of  the 
first  magnitude  engaging  the  full-time  atten¬ 
tion  of  Secretary  Marshall.  But  the  wool  bill 
would  close  an  avenue  for  earning  dollars  and 
at  the  same  time  for  aiding  the  American 
consumer.  It  thus  flies  in  the  face  of  our 
national  Interest.  Cannot  the  national  well¬ 
being  make  any  dent  at  all  upon  men  ob¬ 
sessed  with  selfish  Interests?  The  wool  bill 
Is  the  year’s  prize  example  of  lunatic  exploi¬ 
tation  of  the  American  consumer  and  the 
foreign  supplier. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  yields  20.  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Hatch]. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  pro¬ 
viding  for  limitation  of  time,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  discuss  at  length 
and  in  detail  all  the  matters  affecting 
the  wool  producers  of  this  country. 
There  are  many  things  that  should  be 
said.  Some  of  the  charges  which  have 
been  made  throughout  the  press,  largely, 
I  think,  due  to  misunderstanding,  ought 
to  be  answered.  The  stigma  which  has 
been  heaped  upon  the  producers  of  wool 
in  this  country  ought  to  be  removed.  I 
would  that  I  had  the  time  today  to  an¬ 
swer  the  charges  of  selfishness  and  greed 
and  unconcern  about  world  affairs  and 
international  relations  which  have  been 
made,  ill-advisedly,  against  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  actual  production  of 
a  basic  American  commodity.  Some  of 
the  charges  and  some  of  the  things  which 
the  Senator  from  Pensylvania  [Mr. 
Myers]  has  just  said  have  given  me  graye 
concern. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  since  the 
first  reciprocal  trade  agreement  was  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  I  have  supported  every  measure, 
the  original  act  and  every  extension  of^ 
it,  and  not  only  that,  but  I  have  opposed' 
every  crippling  provision  which  has  been 
offered  throughout  the  years,  including 
even  the  one  with  reference  to  Argen¬ 
tine  beef,  it  cannot  be  said  that  I  am 
not  concerned  with  world  trade  or  in¬ 
ternational  affairs.  Considering  that 
record,  of  which  I  am  not  ashamed,  it 
may  well  be  understood  that  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  added  this  par¬ 
ticular  amendment,  I  was  deeply  and 
gravely  concerned  lest  it  constitute  the 
erection  of  a  tariff  barrier,  the  placing 
of  an  embargo,  which  would  destroy 
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trade  which  is  vitally  necessary,  as  the 
Senator  has  so  well  pointed  out.  But, 
Mr.  President,  if  that  were  the  case,  if 
this  bill  were  to  have  that  effect,  I  would 
stand  here  with  every  man  who  opposes 
such  a  measure  and  use  my  voice  and 
my  vote  to  defeat  it,  no  matter  what 
might  be  the  consequence  to  my  own 
State;  for  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
international  trade  is  important;  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  world  trade  flows  across  bor¬ 
ders,  as  has  been  so  often  said,  where 
armies  do  not  march.  I  think  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  peace  of  the  world  that 
proper  trade  relations  be  maintained 
with  all  nations.  So  devoted  am  I  to 
this  principle,  Mr.  President,  that  when 
the  amendment  first  came  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  I  not  only  gave  it  such  considera¬ 
tion  and  study  as  I  could  give  it  myself, 
but  I  enlisted  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  others,  men  of  legal  training  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  men  who  had  time  to  go  into  it 
carefully,  or  more  time  than  I  had.  As 
a  result  of  such  study  as  I  have  given 
to  the  subject  and  of  the  advice  which  I 
have  obtained,  I  am  utterly  convinced 
that  the  measure,  even  with  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  House,  does  not 
have  the  effect  which  has  been  so  often 
attributed  to  it. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  take  it  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  in  total  disagreement  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  and  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  as  to  the  implications  of  this 
measure? 

Mr.  HATCH.  When  the  Senator  says 
“implications”  I  do  not  know  just  what 
is  meant.  Implications  are  of  many 
kinds.  I  do  know  that  if  the  Secreta-ry 
of  State  or  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
says  that  this  measure  would  produce 
limitations  or  undue  restrictions  upon 
the  importation  of  wool,  I  believe  they 
are  wrong. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Is  the  Senator  in  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  Under  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  when  they  say  that  this 
amendment,  if  agreed  to,  will  torpedo 
and  wreck  the  Geneva  Conference? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  no  information 
as  to  that.  I  have  not  been  to  Geneva. 
I  know  what  the  respective  gentlemen 
have  said,  and  in  their  judgment  and 
opinion  I  have  the  utmost  confidence; 
but  I  say  to  the  Senator  that,  if  such  is 
the  case,  it  is  an  entirely  unjustified  con¬ 
tention,  as  I  shall  presently  point  out.  It 
is  based  upon  an  element  with  which  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  began  his 
remarks.  He  said,  “I  fear.”  That  is  the 
way  the  Senator  began  his  remarks.  He 
does  fear.  Perhaps  other  nations  fear. 
Against  such  fear  I  know  of  no  success¬ 
ful  defense  except  truth,  and  in  order  to 
dissipate  some  of  the  fears  in  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  mind  and  perhaps  in  the  minds  of 
others,  I  shall  truthfully  point  out  what 
this  measure  does.  But  if  we  are  to  be 
ruled  and  regulated  by  fear,  nothing  but 
chaos  will  develop  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  must  remind  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  I  am  under  a  limitation  as  to 
time.  I  will  yield  this  once. 
t 


Mr.  MYERS.  They  are  now  engaged 
in  negotiating  new  agreements  and  they 
fear  the  effect  this  measure  may  have 
upon  such  new  agreements. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  shall  not  discuss  that 
question  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MYERS.  There  is  nothing  cer¬ 
tain  or  absolute,  but  there  is  a  grave  dan¬ 
ger  involved. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  shall  reach  that  point 
in  a  few  moments  if  the  Senator  will  per¬ 
mit  me  to  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  that,  if  this 
measure  had  the  effect  which  has  just 
been  ascribed  to  it,  if  it  did  arbitrarily 
raise  the  tariff  duties,  if  it  did  impose 
what  amounts  to  an  embargo,  I  would 
vote  against  it,  regardless  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  to  my  State.  I  go  further  than 
that,  and  say  that  I  believe  so  much  in 
the  patriotism  of  the  wool  growers  of  New 
Mexico  that  if  the  effects  which  have  just 
been  ascribed  to  this  measure  were  shown 
actually  to  exist,  and  if  the  results  would 
be  so  chaotic  as  has  been  predicted,  they 
would  join  me  in  casting  that  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  diverted 
from  the  line  of  my  remarks.  I  wonder, 
whether  the  Chair  can  advise  me  how 
much  time  I  have  consumed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Very  well. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  that  the  wool 
growers  want  protection  for  their  indus¬ 
try  to  the  extent  that  they  can  have 
some  measure  of  the  profit  and  pros¬ 
perity  which  prevails  throughout  other 
industries  of  the  land.  It  may  be  true, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  products  of  their 
toil  and  occupation  represent  but  a 
small  part  of  the  national  income.  This 
has  been  said  so  frequently  I  wonder  if 
the  thought  is  gaining  strength  and  mo¬ 
mentum  that  because  an  industry  does 
not  represent  a  great  part  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income,  it  may  be  well  to  wipe  it 
out  of  existence  and  bankrupt  and  de¬ 
stroy  those  who  are  engaged  in  it.  I 
doubt,  Mr.  President,  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  any  such  line  of  thought.  I 
doubt  whether  it  will  appeal  to  any  fair- 
minded  citizen  who  will  look  at  the  facts 
as  they  actually  exist  and  not  as  they 
are  sometimes  represented — or,  rather,  I 
am  inclined  to  say,  misrepresented — 
to  be. 

I,  for  one,  Mr.  President,  notwith¬ 
standing  my  lifelong  convictions  as  to 
reciprocity  being  the  true  basis  of  world 
trade,  am  not  willing  to  single  out  one 
lone  industry  and  say  that  it  shall  be 
destroyed  and  bankrupted,  while  others 
prosper  and  flourish  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions  which  would  preserve 
and  keep  it  alive.  I  am  not  willing  to 
make  goats  out  of  sheep. 

While  the  pending  measure,  Mr. 
President,  has  been  one  represented  to 
be  something  in  the  nature  of  a  wolf  in 
sheep’s  clothing,  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  there  may  also  be  contained 
within  the  bill  itself  and  within  some  of 
those  who  prompted  and  caused  the 
tariff  provision  to  be  written,  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  wolf  disguised  as  a 
sheep.  I  am  utterly  convinced,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  are  those — and  I 
am  not  speaking  of  Members  of  Con- 
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gress  now — who  wanted  that  provision 
in  the  bill,  in  the  belief  and  in  the  hope 
that  including  it  in  the  measure  would 
cause  its  defeat  either  in  the  Congress 
or  by  a  veto  by  the  President  which  could 
not  be  overridden,  and  that  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  whole  support  program  for 
wool  would  collapse  and  that  those  in¬ 
terests  which  are  concerned  chiefly  with 
obtaining  cheap  wool  would  thereby  un¬ 
duly  profit  and  gain  at  the  expense,  loss, 
and  perhaps  bankruptcy,  of  the  wool 
growers  of  America. 

I  shall  not  elaborate  upon  this  subject 
today;  but  having  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Special  Committee  To  Investigate 
V.’ool  Trade  and  Practices,  I  learned 
many  things  about  how  the  wool  growers 
of  this  country  in  the  past  were  deceived 
and  even  defrauded — which  are  mild 
terms  compared  with  actual  practices 
which  our  committee  found  to  exist  in 
many,  many  instances. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  to  the  bill  itself: 
The  measure  does  provide  a  continuation 
of  a  support  program  for  the  next  18 
months.  It  is  but  a  temporary  measure, 
as  was  developed  on  yesterday,  and  it  es¬ 
tablishes  no  fixed  or  determined  policy. 
Insofar  as  prices  are  supported,  the  Con¬ 
gress  does  not  seem  to  be  in  much  dis¬ 
agreement  as  to  the  terms  of  the  meas¬ 
ure.  It  appears  to  be  almost  the  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  that  so  long  as  present  un¬ 
settled  and  disturbed  conditions  exist,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  some  kind  of  a  sup¬ 
port  program  for  wool.  Even  the  most 
vigorous  opponents  of  the  pending  bill 
concede  that.  So  it  will  not  be  necessary 
today  to  discuss  that  feature  of  the  meas¬ 
ure,  and  I  shall  not  do  so. 

The  opposition  is  directed  against  the 
provision  which  relates  to  the  imposition 
of  duties  and  the  fixing  of  quotas.  That 
is  an  important  matter.  This  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  which  gives  me  so  much  concern. 
It  is  one  which  I  did  not  want  in  the  bill. 
I  did  not  think,  and  I  do  not  believe,  that 
it  was  at  all  necessary.  Its  inclusion  was 
a  mistake — such  a  mistake,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  to  cause  me.  to  question  why  that 
provision  was  inserted,  for  it  may  have 
the  effect  of  eventually  killing  the  entire 
measure.  As  I  have  said,  if  it  did 
require  the  raising  of  import  duties,  if 
It  did  require  the  fixing  of  quotas 
amounting  to  an  embargo,  I  would  vote 
against  it. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  I  studied 
that  provision.  I  sought  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  others.  After  having  done 
that,  I  arrived  at  an  interpretation  of  the 
bill  which  was  exactly  the  same  as  the 
one  which  was  given  yesterday  by  the 
distinguished  and  able  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken].  » 

Incidentally,  I  might  add  that  the 
reputation  and  the  record  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  are  such  that  I  know  that 
nothing  could  persuade  him  to  agree  to 
a  conference  report  or  to  a  provision  in 
any  bill  which  he  believed  to  be  contrary 
and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  This  is  no  idle  com¬ 
pliment  I  pay  to  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont.  His  entire  record  in  this  body 
warrants,  justifies,  and  demands  this 
tribute  to  his  character  and  to  his  states¬ 
manship.  He  has  not  been  narrow,  sel¬ 
fish  or  greedy  in  any  of  his  attitudes  with 
regard  to  matters  of  public  interest.  He 


has  said — and  I  agree  with  him — that  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  relating  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  import  duties  and  the  quotas 
are  entirely  discretionary  with  the 
President. 

The  measure  as  it  is  now  presented  in 
the  conference  report  only  gives  to  the 
President  the  discretion  to  protect  any 
program  conducted  under  the  Wool  Act 
of  1947  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the 
same  methods  as  he  is  now  authorized  to 
use  to  protect  programs  conducted  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933, 
as  reenacted  and  amended,  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended,  and  section  32  of  Public 
Law  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  as 
amended. 

The  provisions  of  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  empower 
the  President,  “whenever  he  has  reasoif 
to  believe” — note  the  words,  “whenever 
he  has  reason  to  believe,”  for  they  are 
the  words  of  the  act — “and  finds,  after 
an  investigation  conducted  by  the  Tariff 
Commission,”  that  one  or  more  of  the 
articles  included  in  that  section  are  be¬ 
ing  imported  under  such  conditions  and 
in  sufficient  quantities  as  to  interfere 
materially — not  merely  incidentally — 
with  any  program  conducted  under  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  enumerated,  to  im¬ 
pose  such  fees  on,  or  such  limitations  on 
the  total  quantities  of,  any  article  as  he 
finds  to  be  necessary,  within,  of  course, 
the  limitations  that  are  fixed,  in  order 
that  the  importation  of  such  article  will 
not  materially  interfere  with  programs 
conducted  under  the  laws  mentioned. 

The  words  I  have  just  used  are  taken, 
in  large  part,  from  the  statement  of  the 
House  managers,  but  they  correctly  quote 
the  act  and  they  correctly  state  its  im¬ 
plications. 

Mr.  President,  the  words  I  have 
quoted,  appearing,  as  they  do,  in  the 
statement  of  the  House  managers,  are 
words  which  would  be  interpreted  by 
any  court  constructing  the  provision. 
They  should  alsdbe  understood  and' in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  other  countries  who  may 
deal  with  this  provision.  They  convey 
the  clear  and  definite  meaning  that  the 
exercise  of  the  power  vested  rests  en¬ 
tirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

Although  he  may  sometimes  enter¬ 
tain  fear,  will  any  Senator  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  stand  here  and  say  that  he 
fears  and  distrusts  the  wisdom  and  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States?  Does  he  fear  and  distrust  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
unreasonably,  unduly,  and  harshly  raise 
tariff  duties  or  impose  quotas?  If  there 
is  such  a  fear  on  the  part  of  any  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate,  he  entertains  a  fear 
which  I  do  not  share,  and  he  has  a  feel¬ 
ing  toward  the  President  of  the  United 
States  which  I  do  not  have., 

Mr.  MYEHS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  am  sure  the  President 
does  not  even  want  this  power,  since  his 
Secretary  of  State  has  opposed  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  the  power.  Furthermore,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  what.is  proposed  will  be 
permanent  legislation.  Although  I  have 
no  fear  of  the  present  President,  I  do 
not  know  who  may  be  President  in  the 


future,  and  I  say  this  is  to  be  perma¬ 
nent  legislation,  which  will  extend  be¬ 
yond  1948. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Again,  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  expresses  fear,  and  I  say 
that  when  he  expresses  a  fear  that  it  is 
permanent  legislation,  he  expresses  a 
fear  which  is  entirely  ungrounded  and 
unfounded,  for  it  is  not  to  be  perma¬ 
nent  legislation,  as  was  fully  explained 
on  the  floor  yesterday.  It  will  automati¬ 
cally  expire  on  the  31st  day  of  December 
next,  when  President  Truman  will  still 
be  in  office. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  am  in  accord  with 
that  statement,  but  with  the  Senator’s 
interpretation  I  am  not  in  accord. 

Mr.  HATCH.  What  I  ^lave  said  about 
the  present  occupant  of  the  White 
House,  when  I  stated  that  I  do  not  mis¬ 
trust  and  will  not  mistrust  his  motives, 
I  would  say  regarding  any  occupant  of 
the  White  House,  for,  regardless  of  how 
elections  may  go,  I  am  convinced,  as 
an  American,  that  the  man  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  choose  for  their  Chief  Magis¬ 
trate  will  be  a  reasonable,  a  just,  a  fair, 
and  a  patriotic  American.  No  matter 
to  what  party  he  might  belong,  I  would 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  would  have 
complete  confidence  that  no  President 
of  the  United  States  would  unduly  and 
unreasonably  exercise  the  power  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  vested  by  the  bill  to  destroy 
international  relations,  to  destroy  world 
trade,  and  bring  chaos  and  ruin  to  all 
the  world.  I  have  too  much  regard  for 
all  Presidents  and  all  parties  to  enter¬ 
tain  any  such  fear  as  that.  So  what  I 
have  said  about  the  present  occupant 
of  the  White  House  applies  To  all. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  world  trade 
is  of  such  vast  importance  that  it  re¬ 
quires  the  efforts  of  all  of  us  to  maintain 
it  and  keep  it  on  a  sound,  fair,  and  just 
basis,  especially  with  nations  like  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand,  whose  chief 
exports  are  wool,  which  they  send  to  us, 
buying  from  us  in  return.  I  would  do 
those  countries  no  injury,  and  my  Presi¬ 
dent  will  do  them  no  injury.  If  those 
at  Geneva  are  entertaining  grave  fears 
because  of  the  passage  of  the  pending 
measure,  let  them  read  the  amendment 
itself,  and  let  them  realize  that  the 
power  is  only  discretionary  and  that,  as 
I  say,  it  will  not  be  used  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  except  in  the  most  extreme  case, 
when  it  might  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  use  it  in  order  to  prevent  the  ruin 
of  an  important  industry  here  at  home. 
I  do  not  believe  even  the  Australians  or 
New  Zealanders  would  have  any  reason¬ 
able  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  already 
more  time  than  I  should  have  taken ;  but 
I  feel  deeply  about  every  question  in¬ 
volved  in  the  bill.  I  did  not  want  the 
provision  we  have  been  discussing;  I  do 
not  Want  it  now.  I  think  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  But  I  believe  it  will  be  completely 
harmless  and  ineffective,  and  if  the 
measure  shall  not  be  enacted,  if  the 
program  shall  be  killed  and  destroyed, 
I  am  quite  sure  many  citizens  of  Amer¬ 
ica  engaged  in  the  production  of  wool 
will  face  bankruptcy  and  perhaps  ruin. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator’s  time  has  expired.  To  whom 
does  the  Senator  from  Vermont  Yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
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O’Mahoney].  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  will  want  to  speak  on 
the  other  side  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks’ of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized 
for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  associate  myself  with  the  very 
well-reasoned  statement  which  has  just 
been  made  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch],  who  pointed 
out  that  section  22,  which  seems  to  be 
drawing  the  principal  fire  of  those  who 
are  fearful  of  the  results  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  makes  itself  operative  by  the 
phrase  “whenever,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.”  The 
provision  cannot  become  effective  unless 
the  President  in  his  judgment  finds  that 
it  is  essential. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  it  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  every  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  which  is  now  proposed  to  be 
entered  into  will  contain  an  escape 
clause,  which  will  be  an  expression  of 
the  same,  exact  power  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  any 
agreement. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  is  familiar 
with  the  provision  of  existing  law  giving 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
power  not  only  to  raise  but  to  lower 
tariffs. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  If  a  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  is  made,  it  is  a  binding 
obligation  of  our  Government,  of  course, 
until  it  is  modified,  but  when  the  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  agreement  contains  an  escape 
clause,  then  those  who  enter  into  the 
agreement — and  this  must  include  all 
those  assembled  at  Geneva — are  on 
notice  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may  Bring  the  agreement  to  an 
end.  The  situation,  therefore,  logically 
and  factually  is  no  different  with  respect 
to  the*pending  bill  than  with  respect  to 
any  reciprocal  trade  agreement  which 
may  be  entered  into.  Therefore  all  the 
charges  which  are  being  made  that  the 
bill  undertakes  to  establish  a  new  policy 
of  economic  isolation  fall  absolutely  to 
the  ground. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted, to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  another  phase  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  If  what  the  Senator  says 
is  true,  why  is  the  State  Department  so 
violently  opposed,  to  the  proposal? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Because  the  State 
Department  has  been  impressed  by  the 
emotional  reaction  of  those  who  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  this 
support  bill,  the  emotional  reaction  of 
those  who  seek  to  capture  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  the  American  market 
for  wool. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  that  the  primary  basis  for  the  wool 
legislation  is  that  the  chief  producers  of 
wool  in  the  world,  outside  the  United 
States,  are  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa,  as  the  Senator  well  knows. 
The  Government  of  Great  Britain  has 
entered  ini')  an  agreement  with  those 
three  Dominions  under  which  the  Gov¬ 


ernment  of  Great  Britain  has  set  up  a 
joint  organization  to  sell  wool  in  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain  has,  in 
other  words,  a  state  monopoly  for  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  that  wool  in  this  market. 

It  goes  further  than  that,  however. 
The  Government  of  Great  Britain  lends 
its  money  to  Prance  to  promote  manu¬ 
facturing  of  the  British-owned  wool  in 
France,  to  be  reexported  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  exported  to  the  United  States 
as  the  output  of  Great  Britain.  The 
same  policy  has  been  followed  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Italy.  In  other  words,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Great  Britain  has  organized 
the  wool-producing  and  the  wool-manu¬ 
facturing  trade  for  the  purpose  of  cap¬ 
turing  the  largest  possible  share  of  the 
American  market,  and  all  that  we,  who 
are  supporting  the  pending  measure,  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  prevent  that  program 
from  destroying  our  own  basic  industiT. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  How  absurd  it  is 
to  say  that  we  will  endanger  either  the 
foreign  exporters  of  wool  or  the  domestic 
consumers  becomes  evident  when  I  point 
out  to  the  Senate  that  the  pending  bill 
provides  only  for  the  purchase  of  do¬ 
mestic  wool  at  the  OPA  ceiling  price. 
There  is  no  other  commodity  of  the  farm 
or  the  factory  which  is  being  held  to 
the  OPA  ceiling  price. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  wanted  to  inquire  if 
the  Senator  did  not  know  that  the  joint 
organizatign  of  which  he  speaks  is  really, 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  prototype  of  our  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Oh,  I  do  not  agree 
with  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Is  it  not  operating 
with  respect  to  wool  produced  in  the 
British  Dominions,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  an  orderly  marketing  of  that 
product  in  the  nations  of  the  world  who 
are  in  a  position  to  receive  it? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  But  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  buys  only 
what  it  sells  within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  What  I  am  point¬ 
ing  out  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
has  launched  itself  upon  a  program  of 
state  commercialism.  Not  a  single  pound 
of  American  cotton  can'  be  bought  in 
Great  Britain  by  any  individual  citizen 
of  Great  Britain.  Every  pound  of  cotton 
to  be  purchased  there  must  be  purchased 
by  the  state,  not  by  the  individual.  If 
we  are  to  preserve  a  system  of  free  econ¬ 
omy,  we  must  preserve  a  system  in  which 
the  individual  is  free. 

Mr.  LUCAS  and  Mr.  BARKLEY  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  under  limited 
time,  and  I  wanted  to  refer  to  another 
point. 

The  whole  basis,  Mr.  President,  of  our 
saving  the  world  from  the  results  of  the 
war  is  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
United  States,  the  productive  capacity 
of  America.  We  cannot  afford  to  de¬ 
stroy  that  productive  capacity,  whether 
it  be  the  producers  of  wool  upon  the 
ranges,  the  producers' of  automobiles  in 
American  industry,  or  the  industrial  pro¬ 
ducers  of  New  England.  So  we  cannot 
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afford  to  follow  a  policy  that  may  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
wool  growers,  in  order  to  find  foreign 
markets  for  our  industrial  output.  There 
must  be  a  balance. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  pending  bill  was  initially  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration,  I  voted  against 
its  passage.  I  intend  to  vote  against  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  today, 
not  because  of  what  was  added  to  the 
bill  in  conference,  but  because  I  think  it 
an  unsound  piece  of  legislation.  When 
we  pass  the  pending  bill  we  are  establish¬ 
ing  a  precedent  of  supporting  an  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  at  a  price  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  parity.  This  is  the  first  bill  relat¬ 
ing  to  farmers  that  has  come  before  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  In  it  there  has  been 
selected  one  section  or  group  of  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers.  And  we  are  proposing  for 
the  next  18  months  to  guarantee  to  that 
group  the  highest  price  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  for  their  product  during  the  past 
14  years.  In  other  words,  we  are  pick¬ 
ing  out  one  favorite  group  and  guaran¬ 
teeing  to  it  wartime  prices  in  a  peace¬ 
time  economy. 

A  statement  was  made  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  there  are  no  other  agricultural 
products  selling  at  OPA  ceilings.  I 
would  dispute  that  statement  because 
today  there  are  many  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  which  the  eastern  farmers  are  sell¬ 
ing  considerably  below  the  former  OPA 
ceiling,  and  which  they  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  below  that  ceiling  for  some  time. 
It  is  nothing  unusual  to  establish  price 
ceilings  in  wartime,  but  the  farmers  do 
not  expect  and  Congress  has  no  right  to 
establish  wartime  prices  in  a  peacetime 
economy.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  recently  both  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  by  Members  of 
this  body  regarding  the  high  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  find 
that  while  the  Government,  through  one 
agency,  is  buying'  potatoes  and  dumping 
them  on  this  side  of  the  border,  through 
another  agency  potatoes  are  being  im¬ 
ported  from  our  neighbor  on  the  north. 
The  same  thing  is  being  done,  or  is  now 
proposed  to  be  done,  with  respect  to 
wool. 

The  1946  report  on  agi’icultural  sta¬ 
tistics  shows  that  this  country  is  nor¬ 
mally  an  importer  of  wool  since  we  ac¬ 
tually  produce  less  wool  than  we  con¬ 
sume.  The  whole  price  structure  can  be 
worked  out  on  an  equitable  basis  through 
the  tariffs.  It  is  ridiculous  that  we 
should  today  establish  the  price  of  any 
commodity  at  wartime  levels  and  then 
complain  about  the  high  cost  of  living, 
yet  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 
Many  mills  in  our  country  are  operating 
entirely  on  imported  wool  because  the 
foreign  countries  are  selling  their  wool  in 
the  American  market  at  just  a  shade  un¬ 
der  the  price  which  we  are  endeavoring 
to  maintain.  I  think  we  should  be  ren¬ 
dering  maximum  service  to  the  farmers, 
the  laboring  man,  and  to  the  man  who 
has  retired  from  active  employment  if, 
instead  of  calling  upon  them  to  pay  still 
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higher  prices,  we  should  endeavor  to 
check  the  inflationary  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  continue 
to  vote  against  such  a  program  as  that 
here  proposed. 

I  ask  to  have  included  in  the  Record 
a  table  which  shows  the  production  of 
wool  in  the  United  States,  since  1936.  It 
also  shows  the  consumption  of  wool  with¬ 
in  the  United  States  during  the  same 
period,  the  amount  of  wool  imported,  and 
the  price.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  price  ranged  from  19  cents  to 
42  cents.  We  are  today  proposing  to 
stabilize  the  price  at  the  highest  price 
on  record  which  is  near  42  cents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Wool 


Con¬ 

sump¬ 

tion 

Total 

produc¬ 

tion 

Exports 

Imports 
for  con¬ 
sump¬ 
tion 

Price 

1936 . 

406 

Million 

419 

Million 

16 

Million 

110 

26.9 

1937 . 

380 

423 

68 

1.50 

32.0 

1938_ . . 

284 

425 

1,343 

30 

19.1 

1939. . 

396 

428 

179 

98 

22.3 

1940 . . 

407 

436 

456 

222 

28.3 

1941. . 

647 

456 

38 

613 

35.5 

1942.... . 

615 

459 

111 

1,004 

40. 1 

1943 . 

624 

449 

27,  878 

918 

41.6 

1944. . 

622 

418 

7,  .396 

584 

42.4 

1945 . 

645 

387 

32, 392 

709 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  To 
whom  does  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
now  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  promised  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  ,  but  he  is  not  on  the  floor  at  the 
moment.  Would  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  care  to  yield  time  to  someone? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No,  Mr.  President.  We 
have  used  37*/^  minutes  out  of  our  65 
minutes,  I  believe. 

Mr.  BARKXEY.  How  much? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  have  already  used 
more  than  half  our  time.  I  suggest  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  someone 
on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
quire  how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  49  minutes  remain 
to  the  side  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interested  in  world  recovery; 
I  am  extremely  interested  in  certain  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  world  trade. 
It  seems  to  me  the  pending  bill  is  at  cross 
purposes  with  what  is  desired  by  the 
American  people,  namely,  world  recov¬ 
ery,  in  our  economic  and  political  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  nations.  A  moment  ago 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney],  replying  to  a  query, 
said  the  State  Department  was  opposed 
to  the  pending  measure,  by  reason  of  the 
emotional  situation  which  arises  with 
other  nations  of  the  world  who  are  now 
in  conference  at  Geneva,  attempting  to 
secure  economic  uniformity  throughout 
the  world,  whereby  the  raw  materials  of 
this  and  other  nations  may  be  furnished 
without  tariff  barriers,  which  are  con- 
^mplated  by  the  pending  bill.  Knowing 
George  Marshall  as  I  do,  knowing  Will 
Clayton,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  as 


I  do,  I  am  certain  they  are  not  being  mis¬ 
led  by  the  emotional  side  of  the  economic 
picture  which  faces  them  at  the  present 
time.  Once  a  beginning  is  made  with 
legislation  of  this  kind  the  door  is  being 
opened  to  ultimate  repeal  of  the  recipro¬ 
cal  trade-agreement  program  which  was 
inaugurated  years  ago  by  Cordell  Hull. 
I  am  told  that  Cordell  Hull  is  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  conference  report  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate.  If  there  is 
any  man  in  America  who  understands 
reciprocal-trade  "relations  between  this 
and  other  nations,  it  is  the  distinguished 
former  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hull. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia  and 
other  sheep-producing  countries  of  the 
world  are  disillusioned  as  the  result  of 
what  is  proposed  to  be  done  by  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill.  In  other  words,  we  are  talking 
out  of  both  sides  of  our  mouth  at  the 
same  time,  as  we  proceed  to  pass  legisla¬ 
tion  of  this  kind.  Sooner  or  later  the 
Congress  is  going  to  be  compelled  to  look 
at  this  kind  of  problem  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  as  its  eco¬ 
nomic  power  is  related  to  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  That  is  not  now  being  done. 
The  same  old,  sectional,  selfish  interest 
is  involved  in  the  wool  bill  as  is  involved 
in  a  good  many  other  measures  which 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  by 
means  of  which  United  States  Senators 
seek  to  protect  some  particular  indus¬ 
tries  at  the  expense  of  the  economic  life 
of  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Brewster]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  interested  in  this  matter  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  woolen  mills  of  the 
East  which,  it  has  been  suggested,  might 
be  prejudiced  by  the  proposed  action. 
In  my  study  of  the  situation  I  have  been 
interested  to  find  that  exactly  the  same 
power  which  is  placed  in  the  President  by 
this  bill  to  protect  the  domestic  wool  in¬ 
dustry  and  dispose  of  the  great  reserves 
of  wool  we  have  accumulated,  extends 
also  to  the  manufactured  product,  so  that 
if  any  prejudice  should  extend  to  the 
manufacturers  of  wool  products  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  has  exactly  the  same  power  to  ex¬ 
tend  protection  to  the  woolen  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  East  or  of  any  other  section 
of  the  country  that  he  has  to  the  wool 
growers  of  the  West.  I  say  that  because 
there  has  been  concern  expressed  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  eastern  manufactur¬ 
ers  would  be  jrejudiced  by  the  provisions 
of  the  pending  measure.  That  would  be 
by  means  of  imposing  quotas  on  the  im¬ 
portations  not  only  of  wool  but  of  wool 
products,  a  power  which  was  bestowed 
upon  the  President  in  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  under  section  1336.  So  I  think  there 
will  be  no  question  regarding  the  powers 
of  the  President  to  act,  as  he  has  said, 
for  the  protection  of  any  industry  in  the 
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United  States  which  is  threatened  with 
disaster  by  these  means. 

Nor  does  the  measure  interfere  with 
any  of  our  existing  trade  agreements. 
While  in  the  United  Kingdom  agreements 
it  is  provided  that  no  fees  shall  be  im¬ 
posed,  and  so  that  method  of  protection 
would  not  be  available  under  the  terms 
of  the  pending  bill,  it  does  not  prohibit 
the  imposition  of  quotas.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  about  quotas  being  inconsistent 
with  our  existing  international  trade 
policy.  My  only  answer  to  that  is-  that 
the  greatest  single  item  concerned  is  now 
handled  by  quotas  not  under  the  tariff. 

While  Mr.  Clayton,  our  very  eminent 
Under  Secretary  bf  State,  dealing  with 
economic  matters,  and,  I  think,  without 
employing  any  criticism,  one  of  those 
most  familiar  with  the  cotton  industry, 
so  that  he  must  be  fully  informed  regard¬ 
ing  the  situation,  inveighs  against  pro¬ 
tection  for  products  of  the  North  and 
the  West,  while  he  challenges  the  pro¬ 
posed  action  regarding  wool,  and  crys 
to  high  heaven  that  quotas  are  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  great  trade  philos¬ 
ophy  which  he  is  seeking  to  sell  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  yet  today  he  has  his 
great  cotton  industry  safely  sheltered  be¬ 
hind  a  quota  system  which  is  the  most 
restrictive  of  any  of  the  provisions  we 
have  in  our  laws  or  in  ovu  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,-  the  annual  import  quotas  on 
cotton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Annual  import  quotas  on  cotton 


Under  IVs  inch,  other  than  rough  Pounds 
or  harsh  cotton  under  %  inch.  14,  516,  882 
I'/s  inch  or  more,  but  less  than 

1}J  inch _  45,656,420 

This  item  was  increased  by  Presi¬ 
dential  action  last  week  to 
add  this  amount  of  1  %  to 

IH  inch  fiber _  23,  094,  OPO 

Less  than  %  inch  harsh  rough 

fiber _  70,  000,  000 


Total  quotas  of  all  lengths.  15*3,  267, 302 

Cotton  lU  Inches  longer  comes  in  quota 
free  but  pays  a  duty  of  3  Vi  cents  a  pound. 

These  quotas  represent  a  total  of  some¬ 
what  under  300,000  bales.  The  amount  of 
fiber  longer  than  liJ  entering  the  country 
is  negligible.  The  total  United  States  pro¬ 
duction  of  all  lengths  of  cotton  is  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000,000  bales. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  These  figures  show 
that  while  we  produced  10,000,000  bales 
of  cotton  under  the  import  quotas  estab¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Clayton,  who  inveighs, 
against  import  quotas,  not  more  than 
300,000  bales  of  cotton  of  any  character, 
outside  certain  items  which  are  very  lit¬ 
tle  used  in  this  country,  can  be  imported. 
I  suggest  that  what  is  sauce  for  cotton 
is  sauce  for  wool,  if  I  may  use  a  some¬ 
what  mixed  metaphor,  and  that  if  it  is 
all  right  to  protect  the  American  cotton 
industry  by  import  quotas  on  cotton,  I 
am  quite  sure  that"  the  trade  program  of 
the  world  will  not  collapse  if  the  poor 
little  sheep  of  the  West  or  the  poor  little 
woolen  industry  of  New  England  is  ac¬ 
corded  a  similar  assistance.  What  is 
good  for  one  is  certainly  good  for  the 
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other,  and  with  that  I  wish  to  leave  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  BREWSTER  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  made  earlier 
in  the  day,  a  brief  statement  relating  to 
the  position  of  the  wool-textile  industry 
under  Senate  bill  814. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

POSITION  OP  WOOL-TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  UNDER 
S.  814 

If  the  Wool  Act  Of  1947  becomes  law  and 
import  restrictions  (either  fees  or  quotas) 
are  imposed  on  raw  wool,  what  will  be  the 
position  of  the  wool  manufacturers  who  are 
buying  raw  wool?  The  following  comments 
are  addressed  to  section  22  as  it  would  be 
amended  by  the  wool  bill  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Section  22  (a)  provides  that  when  any  one 
or  more  articles  are  being  imported  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  Wool  Act,  the  President 
shall  direct  the  Tariff  Commission  to  make 
an  immediate  investigation  to  determine 
whether  additional  import  restrictions  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  domestic  program. 
Wool  textiles  are  certainly  within  the  scope 
of  section  22  (a)  as  well  as  raw  wool. 

Section  22  (b)  authorizes  the  imposition 
of  fees  or  quotas  on  any  article  or  articles 
which  the  President  finds  to  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  entry  of  such  article  or  articles 
from  Interfering  with  the  program. 

Both  raw  wool  and  wool  manufactures  are 
clearly  covered  by  section  22,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  facts  show  the  necessity  for 
action  in  order  to  prevent  imports  from  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  domestic  program. 

The  principal  question  concerning  com¬ 
pensatory  protection  to  the  textile  industry 
arises  from  the  last  proviso  of  section  22  (b)  : 
“That  no  proclamation  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  wool  shall  be  enforced  in 
contravention  of  any  treaty  or  international 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  is  now 
a  party.”  That  provision  would  not  affect 
raw  wools  finer  than  44s — the  types  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States — because  such 
wools  are  not  included  in  existing  trade 
agreements.  The  proviso  would,  however, 
preclude  the  imposition  of  fees,  but  not  of 
quotas,  on  wool  textiles.  Practically  all' 
forms  of  imported  wool  textiles  are  included 
in  existing  trade  agreements,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  which  in  this  connection  is  the 
agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Un¬ 
der  the  proviso,  in  the  wool  bill  no  article  on 
which  an  outstanding  trade-agreement  con¬ 
cession  is  in  effect  could  be  subjected  to  an 
import  fee  under  section  22  because  the 
agreement  prescribes  the  maximum  duties 
that  can  be  Imposed  on  the  articles  covered 
thereby,  and  the  fee  under  section  22  la  a 
duty  within  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and 
would  therefore  be  in  contravention  thereof. 

However,  quotas  may  be  Imposed  on  trade- 
agreement  articles  under  certain  conditions, 
one  of  which  permits  the  use  of  quotas  “in 
conjunction  with  governmental  measures  or 
measures  under  governmental  authority  op¬ 
erating  to  regulate  or  control  the  production, 
market  supply,  quality,  or  price  of  the  like 
article  of  domestic  growth,  production,  or 
manufacture.”  ^ 

The  Wool  Act  of  1947  in  effect  establishes 
a  floor  under  the  price  of  raw  wool  produced 
in  the  United  States  and  therefore  is  a  meas¬ 
ure  to  regulate  or  control  the  price  of  such 
wool  within  the  meaning  of  the  trade  agree¬ 
ment.  It  would  also  seem  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  by  controlling  the  price  of  raw 


’This  language  is  quoted  from  art.  XV 
of  the  trade  agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  Other  trade  agreements  contain 
Identical  or  similar  language. 


wool  the  wool  act  would  operate  to  control 
the  price  of  textiles — at  least  to  the  extent 
that  the  cost  of  the  raw  wool  is  reflected  In 
the  cost  of  the  textiles.  From  all  this  it  is 
concluded  that  the  proviso  of  section  22  (b) 
would  preclude  the  use  of  import  fees  on 
wool  textiles  but  that  Import  quotas  could 
be  Imposed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  situation  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  20  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  43  min¬ 
utes  remaining.  The  Chair  under¬ 
stands  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yields 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  (Mr.  Tydings]. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Nation  is  about  to  begin  to  take  a 
certain  course  of  action  it  is  highly  desir¬ 
able  that  we  survey  the  circumstances 
that  exist  in  order  to  test  whether  or 
not  the  proposed  course  of  action  is  de¬ 
sirable  and  in  the  over-all  national  inter¬ 
est.  Today  we  live  in  a  world  that  is  very 
sick  indeed.  Most  of  the  economy  of 
Europe  has  been  destroyed.  The  nations 
over  there  are  having  a  very  difficult  time 
to  make  ends  meet.  The  situation  in  Asia 
is  far  from  wholesome  and  far  from 
promising.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
United  States  is  the  one  great  citadel  of 
economic  sufficiency,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  stabilized  'democratic  government, 
upon  the  other,  that  seems  to  exist  among 
the  great  powers  of  the  earth. 

After  the  last  World  War  the  earth 
was  not  so  greatly  devastated.  "When 
that  war  was  over  our  allies  owed  us  $11,- 
000,000,000  in  war  debts  which  we  refused 
to  cancel.  In  the  next  11  years  private 
banking  interests  in  America  loaned  $15,- 
000,000,000  to  foreign  governments  and 
subdivisions  thereof  and  to  foreign  cor¬ 
porations.  So  that  by  1929,  in  war  debts 
and  in  private  loans  made  after  the  war 
to  foreign  governments  and  subdivisions 
thereof  and  to  foreign  corporations,  there 
were  $26,000,000,000  owing  to  the  United 
States  of  America  as  a  government  or  as 
a  people. 

At  the  same  time  we  prevented  those 
who  had  borrowed  the  money  and  who 
owed  us  the  money  from  paying  the  debt 
in  the  only  medium  of  exchange  that 
existed,  and  that  was  in  goods  or  services. 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  helped 
materially  to  bring  on  a  world  crisis, 
which  in  time  overtook  our  own  Nation 
and  put  us  through  one  of  the  most  se¬ 
rious  depressions  of  all  time. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  cannot  yield. 

Today  the  situation  is  far  worse.  To¬ 
day  the  earth  is  much  more  devastated 
and  impoverished  than  it  was  after 
World  War  I.  Today  countries  are  not 
able  to  float  loans  on  a  security  basis. 
What  has  been  done  in  this  body  so  far 
has  been  largely  in  the  nature  of  gifts 
which  we  call  aid.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
this  process  will  continue,  but  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  high  authority  that  if  we  were 
to  adopt  it  in  its  full  scope  it  would  re¬ 
quire  $24,000,000,000  or  $25,000,000,000 
to  place  a  bottom  under  the  economy  of 
the  world  so  that  a  sound  world  economy 
could  thereafter  evolve.  Probably  the 
Congress  would  not  welcome  embrac¬ 
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ing — certainly  not  at  one  time — an  aid 
program  of  this  magnitude.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  have  already  started  along  that 
roadway.  In  this  session  of  Congress  we 
have  appropriated  $350,000,000  for  gen¬ 
eral  foreign  relief  and  $400,000,000  for 
Greek  and  Turkish  assistance,  a  total 
of  almost  $1,000,000,000,  besides  other 
appropriations  which  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly  go  to  aid  a  stricken  world. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  in  this  country  we  have  only  about 
6  percent  of  the  earth’s  population; 
but  we  have  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  the  world’s  income.  It  has  been  es¬ 
timated  that  the  United  States  has  ap¬ 
proximately  30  percent  of  the  total  world 
income.  So  here  we  are,  a  people  num¬ 
bering  6  or  7  percent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  with  30  percent,  or 
nearly  a  third,  of  the  total  income  of 
the  entire  earth.  We  are  rich,  happy, 
and  prosperous  almost  beyond  human 
imagination,  in  comparison  with  many 
other  countries. 

One  must  actually  see  at  first  hand 
the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  world 
faintly  to  appreciate  them.  Last  year 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  go  around 
the  world  and  visit  many  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  earth  and  see  at  first-hand 
the  dire  conditions  which  exist. 

We  can  talk  in  generalities  all  we 
please  about  how  we  must  rehabilitate 
and  safeguard  civilization,  how  we  must 
place  a  substantial  floor  under  it  so  that 
we  can  build 'upon  that  floor,  how  we 
must  have  a  world  at  peace  and  must 
have  security  at  home.  We  can  talk 
about  disarmament  abroad  and  at  home 
so  that  the  United  Nations  may  perform 
the  task  for  which  it  was  created.  But 
all  of  that  is  only  so  much  Fourth  of 
July  oratory  unless  we  couple  with  it 
another  premise  of  procedure.  There 
must  be  some  division  of  the  world’s  work 
if  world  prosperity  and  a  sound  economy 
are  to  cor  e  to  the  peoples  of  stricken 
lands.  We  can  own  all  the  ships  on 
earth  which  carry  commerce  on  the 
seven  seas;  we  can  own  all  the  airplanes 
in  the  world  which  fly  commerce  in  the 
air;  we  can  perform  all  the  banking  busi¬ 
ness;  we  can  perform  all  the  insurance 
business  of  the  world ;  we  can  raise  more 
food  than  any  other  country  on  the 
globe — but  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
unless  the  other  fellow  can  do  something 
also,  he  cannot  buy  what  we  have  to 
offer;  and  if  he  cannot  buy  what  we  have 
to  offer,  our  own  prosperity  is  adversely 
affected.* 

We  must  find  some  way,  without 
adopting  the  repugnant  tenets  of  com¬ 
munism  in  international  affairs,  to  allow 
production  to  be  grouped  into  natural 
places.  A  country  which  can  best  pro¬ 
duce  beans  ought  to  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  produce  beans  for  the  good 
of  mankind  all  over  the  world,  particu¬ 
larly  if  it  can  produce  little  else.  By 
selling  those  beans  oytside  the  country 
which  produces  them,  that  country  can 
obtain  credits — dollars — with  which  to 
purchase  the  things  which  it  cannot 
produce,  and  which  we  desire  to  sell. 
We  cannot  do  it  all.  If  we  do  it  all,  all 
we  "Shall  do»,is  to  look  at  suffering  hu¬ 
manity  all  over  the  globe  and  from  time 
to  time  funnel  out  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  sums  sufficient 
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merely  to  keep  life  in  existence  all  over 
the  globe. 

Many  countries  are  faced  with  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  they  cannot  compete  with 
us.  They  have  not  our  industrial  know¬ 
how.  They  have  not  our  inventions,  or 
our  machinery.  They  have  not  our 
transportation  facilities.  In  a  prosper¬ 
ous.  busy  world,  in  a  world  dedicated  to 
peace,  and  a  world  which  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  peace,  there  must  be 
some  sort  of  division  of  the  world’s  work. 
No  one  wants  to  make  the  sacrifice.  The 
man  who  is  in  the  airplane  business 
wants  to  fly  all  the  planes  from  this 
country  to  all  points  of  the  compass. 
The  man  who  is  in  the  shipping  business 
wants  to  have  his  ships  go  to  all  the 
ports  of  the  earth,  without  competition 
from  any  foreign  source.  The  man  who 
produces  cotton,  wool,  cattle,  potatoes, 
automobiles,  fui'niture,  clothing,  shoes, 
or  what  not,  wants  to  have  customers  all 
over  the  globe. 

That  is  a  commendable  outlook  so  far 
as  it  goes,  but  we  cannot  have  customers 
all  over  the  globe  unless  we  have  custom¬ 
ers  who  can  sell  something  in  order  to 
obtain  the  money  with  which  to  buy  the 
things  which  we  desire  to  sell.  If  we  do 
not  have  a  broader  horizon  than  mere 
little  segments  of  this,  that,  or  the  other 
business  enterprise,  we  shall  be  in  the 
position  of  prolonging  the  misery  of  the 
world  and  unwittingly  sowing  the  seeds 
of  rebellion,  and  perhaps  of  another  war 
as  a  consequence. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  part  of  this 
bill  has  not  a  great  deal  of  merit.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  for  several  years  preced¬ 
ing  it,  this  Government  has  been  dedi¬ 
cated  to  what  is  known  as  a  support  pro¬ 
gram.  The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  carried  a 
provision  with  respect  to  wool  which  is 
similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  other  com¬ 
modities.  But  when  it  came  back  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  it  was  an 
entirely  new  bill.  There  was  an  effort  to 
jam  the  mailed  fist  of  power  into  the 
economy  of  nations  so  as  to  stop  the 
normal  ebb  and  flow  of  trade. 

What  will  the  people  of  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa,  who  now 
produce  wool,  produce  instead  of  wool, 
so  that  they  may  get  the  money  with 
which  to  buy  our  automobiles,  our  wheal, 
our  corn,  our  cattle,  our  cotton,  and  our 
manufactured  goods,  if  we  stop  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Wool  into  this  country? 
They  certainly  must  produce  something. 
They  cannot  buy  with  thin  air.  They 
cannot  buy  unless  they  can  sell. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  conference  report  with  the  hope  that 
if  we  are  able  to  vote  the  conference  re¬ 
port  down,  the  Senate  bill,  which  has 
gone  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
will  then  be  in  order  for  reconsideration 
in  the  House.  If  the  House  should  be  so 
wise  as  to  pass  that  bill,  we  could  keep 
the  commendable  features  in  our  present 
economy  in  it  without  walking  a  road 
which  is  fraught  with  serious  dangers. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  214  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  was  intrigued  with 
the  language  in  the  bill.  It  says  that 


the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
empowered  to  levy  fees.  Mark  the  word, 
“fees”:  f-e-e-s,  against  imports  of  wool  if 
certain  conditions  arise  which  make  it 
desirable,  under  the  philosophy  of  the 
bill.  The  word  should  be  “tariffs.” 
That  is  all  it  is.  The  word  “fees”  is 
nothing  more  than  a  pleasing  substitute, 
a  euphemism,  if  you  please,  to  soften  the 
harsh  characler  of  the  connotation  of  the 
word  “tariff.” 

I  am  therefore  hopeful,  Mr.  President, 
that  others  may  see  this  situation  as  I 
see  it,  that  they  may  see  that  we  are 
starting  with  one  bill  after  another  to 
walk  the  same  roadway  we  walked  after 
World  War  I.  At  that  time  we  loaned 
money  to  our  customers  so  that  they 
could  buy  the  goods  which  they  desired 
from  us.  We  did  not  let  them  sell  us 
anything  that  we  could  keep  out;  but  we 
made  loans  to  the  extent  of  $15,000,- 
000,000  after  World  War  I,  and  our  cus¬ 
tomers  paid  the  money  which  they  had 
borrowed  from  us  with  which  to  buy 
the  goods  we  were  selling  to  them.  But 
when  the  loans  stopped  in  1928  and  1929 
that  trade  stopped,  and  the  whole  world 
skidded  into  a  gigantic  depression.  Now 
we  are  begining  again  to  make  gifts  in¬ 
stead  of  loans  to  the  foreign  states  that 
are  in  a  depleted  condition.  At  the  same 
time  we  erect  barriers  so  that  we  will 
have  to  make  these  gifts,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  over  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  otherwise  would  be  necessary. 

There  must  be  some  division  of  the 
world’s  work  if  there  is  to  be  a  prosperous 
world,  if  there  is  to  be  a  peaceful  world, 
and  il  should  be  an  orderly  and  natural 
division  of  the  world’s  work,  not  one 
which  is  artificial,  grabbed  or  acquired 
or  protected  by  the  artifices  of  govern¬ 
mental  legislation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
expired.  To  whom  does  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Robertson]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
President,  several  statements  were  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  to  which  I  should  like  to  reply, 
particularly  his  statement  questioning 
the  advisability  of  this  measure  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  foreign  imports  of  wool, 
thereby  further  reducing  the  ability  of 
a  foreign  nation  to  buy  goods  from  us, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  receive  American 
dollars.  I  fully  realize  the  necessity  of 
foreign  nations  obtaining  American  dol¬ 
lars,  but  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill 
affecting  the  wool  industry  would  not 
interfere  with  their  ability  to  obtain 
American  dollars. 

Prior  to  the  war,  as  I  made  clear  yes¬ 
terday,  we  imported  approximately  200,- 
000,000  pounds  of  wool,  mostly  from 
Australia.  During  the  war,  when  the 
cost  of  production  of  wool  in  this  coun¬ 
try  rose  approximately  from  200  to  300 
percent,  it  was  impossible  to  maintain 
our  production,  and  it  dropped  from 
450,000,000  pounds  to  300,000,000  pounds, 
which  is  the  production  today. 


By  reason  of  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  sheep  business  it  is  impossible  to 
increase  production  in  6  months,  a  year, 
or  2,  or  even  3  years.  It  is  a  very  gradual 
process;  and  if  we  ever  do  get  back  to 
raising  400,000,000  to  450,000,000  pounds 
of  wool  in  this  country  it  will  probably 
take  us  at  least  10  years  to  do  so.  During 
that  time,  and  certainly  for  the  next  2 
or  3  years,  the  foreign  imports  coming 
into  this  country,  instead  of  being  ap¬ 
proximately  200,000,000  pounds,  which 
was  the  amount  in  prewar  days,  will  be 
approximately  800,000,000  pounds,  as  it 
is  now. 

Our  consumption  of  wool  has  in¬ 
creased  from  approximately  600,000,000 
pounds  to  approximately  1,000,000,000 
pounds,  and  there  is  no  possibility,  Mr. 
President,  of  that  amount  of  imported 
wool  being  reduced.  Our  consumption 
is,  as  I  say,  approximately  a  billion 
pounds,  and  experts  claim  that  it  will 
continue  at  that  rate  for  many  years 
to  come.  I  myself  am  inclined  to  think 
that  that  may  be  a  slight  exaggeration, 
but  I  believe  that  the  floor  will  be  some¬ 
where  around  800,000,000  pounds,  which 
will  still  leave  an  importation  of  at  least 
500,000,000  pounds  of  wool. 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
and  the  Argentine  are  importing  into 
this  country  two  or  three  times  as  much 
wool  as  they  have  ever  before  imported 
in  any  prewar  period. 

So  far  as  my  having  any  sympathy 
with  attempts  to  boost  imports  from 
those  foreign  countries  is  concerned,  I 
cannot  go  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Regarding  the  statement  of  the  Un¬ 
der  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Clayton,  that 
our  attitude  at  Geneva  would  appear 
inconsistent,  I  cannot  agree  that  we 
would  be  inconsistent  in  any  way  if  this 
bill  should  be  passed.  Our  imports 
would  continue  at  the  high  rate  at  which 
they  are  today;  and  there  is  nothing 
inconsistent  in  approaching  any  trade 
treaty  or  any  understanding  with  a  for¬ 
eign  nation  when  they  continue  to  ex¬ 
port  to  this  country  the  vast  quantity 
which  they  exported  during  the  war 
years  because  of  the  great  demand  for 
wool  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
uniforms  and  blankets  for  our  Army  and 
Navy.  , 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Subsequently, 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Robertson]. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
President,  I  merely  wish  to  ask  that  a 
correction  be  made  relative  to  a  news  re¬ 
lease  appearing  in  today’s  Washington 
Post.  The  title  is  “Senate  Ready  To 
Vote  Today  on  Wool  Bill.”  After  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  remarks  of'  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr,  Barkley]  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney],  the  last  paragraph  states 
that— * 

Senator  Robertson  (Republican,  of  Wyo¬ 
ming)  also  said  otker  nations  would  regard 
passage  of  the  bill  in  its  present  form  as  a 
hlgh-tarifif,  isolation  move  by  the  United 
States. 

The  article  continues  to  show  that  I 
would  vote  against  this  measure. 
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Mr.  President,  obviously  that  position 
should  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  a  Demo¬ 
crat.  It  was  he  who  made  that  remark. 
Let  me  add  that  I  am  advised  that  over 
the  radio  networks  this  morning  the 
statement  was  made  that  Senator 
Robertson  of  Wyoming  was  opposed  to 
this  bill — a  bill  which  he  himself  intro¬ 
duced. 

So  I  hope  the  press  and  the  radio  will 
make  the  necessary  correction,  in  line 
with  this  correction  which  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
compelled  to  correct  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  in  this  respect:  He  referred  to 
this  measure  as  being  a  bill  he  intro¬ 
duced.  This  is  not  the  bill  he  introduced. 
All  of  us  can  support  and  did  support  the 
bill  he  introduced. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SaltonstallI. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  vote  against  this  conference  re¬ 
port.  I  shall  do  so,  because,  as  I  stated 
yesterday,  it  will  make  it  very  difficult 
for  the  people  who  are  consumers  of  wool 
to  use  wool  as  a  raw  product.  I  shall 
not  repeat  the  argument  which  I  made 
yesterday,  but  I  should  like  to  make  two 
points  in  answer  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from"  Maine  [Mr. 
Brewster]  with  relation  to  the  use  of 
wool  in  woolen  mills.  He  stated  that 
there  were  quotas  on  cotton.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  that  is  true.  The  difference 
between  cotton  and  wool  is  a  very  simple 
one.  We  produce  all  the  cotton  we  can 
use,  whereas,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Robertson] 
said  a  moment  ago,  we  produce  approxi¬ 
mately  only  half  of  the  wool  we  consume. 
If  quotas  are  placed  on  wool  or  its  cost 
is  increased,  the  amount  of  wool  or  the 
price  at  which  it  goes  into  the  woolen 
mills  for  use  in  the  making  of  garments 
is  directly  affected. 

It  is  true,  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  has  stated,  that,  under  the  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  agreements,  tariffs  can  be 
raised  by  the  President  on  the  other  wool 
products  that  go  into  the  making  of  doth. 
In  other  words,  if  quotas  or  increased 
prices  are  put  on  raw  wpol,  then  the 
President  has  the  power  under  present 
laws  to  increase  the  tariffs  on  yarn  and 
other  material. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  have  only  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  it  takes  only  30  sec¬ 
onds  of  my  time? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Imposing  an  additional 
tariff  on  wool  is  not  a  condition  for  im¬ 
posing  a  tariff  on  the  finished  product. 
The  President  can  impose  a  tariff  on  the 
finished  product  regardless  of  the  tariff 
on  raw  wool. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  entirely  correct,  and  if 
I  made  a  statement  to  the  contrary  it  was 
inadvertant.  What  I  intended  to  say  was 
that  if  an  additional  tariff  or  a  quota  is 
put  on  raw  wool,  presumably,  in  order  to 
keep  the  balance  equal,  a  higher  tariff 
would  have  to  be  placed  on  yarn.  I  shall 
not  argue  the  question  of  international 


relations;  but  I  do  submit  that  what  we 
are  doing  is  to  impose  upon  the  consumer 
a  higher  price  for  suits  made  of  woolen 
goods  which  he  must  buy. 

I  believe  we  can  help  th’e  grower  of 
raw  wool,  the  sheep  raiser,  by  providing 
a  floor  under  raw  wool  prices,  without 
having  the  Government  go  completely 
into  the  business  and  without  adopting 
a  quota  or  a  fee  system  which  would 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  buyer 
of  wool  to  make  contracts  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  which  would  make  wool  pro¬ 
ducers  in  other  countries  unable  to  do 
business  with  us  in  the  United  States 
without  the  fear  that  either  their  con¬ 
tracts  would  have  to  be  canceled  or 
higher  prices  would  have  to  be  put  on 
them. 

I  believe  the  conference  report  creates 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  uncertainty. 
I  hope  it  will  be  rejected,  and  that  the 
Senate  bill  will  be  returned  to  the  House 
and  a  further  conference  requested. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  23  minutes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
compelled  not  only  to  vote  against  this 
conference  report  myself  but  to  join 
other  Senators  who  have  urged  its  de¬ 
feat.  When  this  conference  report  was 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
few  days  ago,  a  motion  to  recommit  it 
was  defeated  by  a  little  more  than  20 
votes,  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  if 
this  conference  report  is  defeated  in  the 
Senate,  and  if  a  further  conference  is 
requested  by  the  Senate,  and  if  the  bill 
is  returned  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  a  further  conference  is  held, 
with  or  without  instructions  from  either 
body,  we  would  very  likely  have  returned 
to  us  the  bill  which  the  Senate  passed, 
without  this  amendment  which  has 
caused  all  this  controversy  in  regard  to 
the  wool  situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  wool  situation  is 
one  which  has  bedeviled  Congress  ever 
since  I  can  remember.  It  is  one  upon 
which  the  Taft  administration  was 
wrecked  back  in  1909.  Schedule  K, 
which  was  the  wool  schedule  of  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill,  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  hard  luck  which  Mr.  Taft 
encountered  in  the  4  years  of  his 
Presidency. 

At  the  present  time,  the  tariff  on  wool 
is  34  cents  a  pound.  We  in  the  United 
States  have  never  produced  as  much  wool 
as  we  consume;  and  as  our  population 
has  increased  and  as  our  people  have 
from  time  to  time  worn  more  clothes, 
the  proportion  of  wool  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  relation  to’  the  total 
amount  of  wool  consumed  in  the  United 
States  has  declined,  until  at  the  present 
time,  out  of  a  billion  pounds  of  raw  wool 
consumed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  we  produce  less  than  300,000,000 
pounds — less  than  30  percent.  So,  in 
order  to  meet  our  needs,  we  are  required 
to  import  more  than  70  percent,  or,  to 
state  it  in  round  figures,  let  us  say  ap¬ 
proximately  70  percent  of  all  the  wool 
we  consume. 

From  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  other  agencies  which  deal 


with  the  cost  of  living,  we  are  advised 
that  at  the  present  time  the  cost  of 
clothing  in  the  United  States  receives  a 
figure  of  200  percent,  as  compared-to  100 
percent  for  its  cost  in  1939 — in  other 
words,  that  in  the  8  years  from  1939  to 
1947  the  cost  of  clothing  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  has  increased  100  percent. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  wool  at 
the  present  time  is  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  which  has  purchased 
wool  in  order  to  maintain  a  price  for  the 
American  wool  producers,  now  has  460,- 
000,000  pounds  of  wool  in  its  possession. 
Under  the  law,  it  cannot  sell  that  wool, 
because  Congress  has  provided  that  it 
shall  not  sell  it.  One  of  the  objects 
of  this  measure,  as  originally  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  as  now  incorporated  in 
the  conference  report,  is  to  athorize  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  sell 
at  the  market  price  the  wool  it  now  has, 
together  with  the  wool  which  it  will  take 
over  from  the  1947  and  1948  clip.  No 
one  thinks  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  stupid  enough  to  dump 
all  that  wool  on  the  market.  It  will  feed 
it  to  the  market,  of  course,  as  the  market 
will  absorb  it.  There  is  no  provision  in 
this  proposed  law  that  compels  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  sell  it;  it 
is  merely  authorized  to  sell  it.  That  is 
a  wise  provision,  because  if  that  Corpora¬ 
tion  were  compelled  to  keep  the  460,000,- 
000  pounds  it  now  has,  plus  approxi¬ 
mately  600,000,000  pounds  for  the  1947 
and  1948  clip,  the  Commodity  Crfedit 
Corporation  would  find  itself  the  owner^ 
of  a  billion  pounds  of  American-pro-' 
duced  wool.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  buy  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  wool  we  consiune  in  the  manufacture 
of  clothing,  blankets,  and  other  woolen 
manufactured  goods  in  this  country,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  already  have  on  the 
books  a  tariff  sufficient  to  protect  the 
wool  growers  of  the  United  States,  many 
of  whom  live  within  my  State. 

I  dare  say  that  in  some  20  or  25  States 
of  the  Union  there  are  sheep  ranches 
on  which  wool  is  produced.  Wool  is  a 
byproduct  of  the  sheep  industry.  One 
can  drive  from  one  end  of  Kentucky  to 
the  other  and  see  beautiful  flocks  of 
sheep  grazing  upon  the  meadows.  It  has 
always  been  an  ambition  of  mine  to  own 
one  of  those  meadows  and  have  some 
sheep  grazing  upon  it. 

I  have  not  received  a  single  letter  from 
a  wool  producer  in  my  State  asking  for 
inclusion  in  the  bill  of  the  provision  we 
are  discussing.  The  wool  producers  did 
not  ask  for  it  in  the  House.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]  yester¬ 
day  made  the  statement  that  this 
amendment  was  inserted  in  the  bill  in 
order  to  put  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  spot,  or  in  a  hole.  I  do  not 
know  in  what  fertile  brain  that  stupid 
idea  was  germinated.  Nobody  denied 
that  accusation  here  yesterday,  and  I 
take  it  for  granted  there  must  be  some 
substance  to  it.  But  I  know  that  the 
wool  growers  did  not  ask  for  the  provi- 
.sion.  They  did  ask  that  we  provide  for 
the  same  type  of  price  support  for  wool 
that  we  provided  for  price  support  in  the 
case  of  other  commodities,  most  of  which 
are  in  surplus,  such  as  tobacco,  wheat, 
and  cotton.  We  produce  more  of  those 
commodities  than  we  consume,  and 
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therefore  we  have  a  surpliis  to  sell  to 
other  markets  of  the  world.  In  view  of 
the  world  conditions  in  those  markets, 
and  the  domestic  condition,  too,  at  the 
time  the  support  was  provided,  we  pro¬ 
vided  for  support  prices  for  those  corn- 
modities,  payable  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

There  is  a  condition  in  the  wool  mar¬ 
ket  that  is  entirely  different.  We  not 
only  have  no  surplus,  but  we  have  a  two- 
thirds  deficiency  in  our  own  production 
compared  to  our  own  consumption,  so 
that  we  must  obtain  wool  from  foreign 
fields,  and  we  must  obtain  that  wool 
from  the  countries  which  produce  it  in 
surplus — Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  and  the  Argentine. 

Mr.  President,  the  provision  of  the  bill 
we  are  discussing  may  well  become  ef¬ 
fective,  because  while  the  bill  does  not 
compel  the  President  to  initiate  the  in¬ 
vestigation  which  he  would  refer  to  the 
Tariff  Commission,  there  will  be  no  doubt 
a  moral  obligation,  and  there  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  great  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  President  by  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested,  with  the  presentation  of  such 
facts  and  figures  as  they  may  collate,  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  submit  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  a  direction  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation  such  as  that  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  bill. 

The  President  could  arbitrarily  say, 
“Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  will  not  do 
it,”  and  there  is  no  force  that  could  com¬ 
pel  him  to  do  it,  I  grant.  But  if  the  facts 
.which  are  submitted  to  him,  if  the  bill 
shall  become  law,  by  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  enforcement  of  the  pro¬ 
vision,  are  such  as  to  make  out  a  prima 
facie  case  in  favor  of  an  investigation 
and  an  increase,  the  President  cannot 
arbitrarily  decline  to  order  it,  without 
subjecting  himself  to  the  charge  of  de¬ 
liberately  ignoring  his  obligation  under 
the  law. 

After  he  has  ordered  the  investigation, 
from  there  on  it  is  mandatory.  When 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  made  the  in¬ 
vestigation  and  has  made  its  report  to 
the  President,  showing  that  the  facts 
submitted  to  him  in  the  first  instance  are 
true,  or  substantially  true,  then  the 
President  shall  do  certain  things,  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill.  It  does  not  say  he 
may  do  them ;  he  shall  do  them.  Then  he 
shall  institute  these  quotas,  and,  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  Tariff  Commission  report 
were  accurate  and  could  be  relied  upon 
by  the  President,  it  is  no  longer  a  volun¬ 
tary  act  on  his  part,  he  is  commanded  to 
do  certain  things. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  a  letter 
written  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  is  a  man  of  responsibility.  He 
is  not  actuated  by  any  partisan,  political 
considerations,  or  by  local  considerations 
with  respect  to  the  production  or  sale  or 
the  price  of  wool.  Secretary  Marshall 
has  written  a  letter  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  which  I  shall  not  have  the  time 
to  read,  but  to  which  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  in  which  he  emphatically 
states  that  the  adoption  of  this  provision, 
added  on  to  the  bill  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  brought  here  in  a 
merely  modified  form,  but  substantially 
the  same  as  that  which  went  to  the  con¬ 
ference  committee — and  in  some  respects 
I  believe  it  is  even  worse — will  materially 


interfere  with  the  economic  phases  of 
our  foreign  policy,  and,  Mr.  President, 
we  cannot  avoid  the  economic  phases  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

The  distinguished  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  has  time  and  time 
again,  in  language  of  sincerity  and  elo¬ 
quence,  announced  the  doctrine  that  we 
cannot  long  prosper  in  the  United  States 
if  the  rest  of  the  world  is  prostrate.  We 
have  made  loans  to  various  nations  in 
order  to  try  to  stabilize  their  economy, 
and  not  only  to  stabilize  their  economy, 
but,  by  stabilizing  their  economy,  to 
stabilize  their  political  institutions,  be¬ 
cause  politics  depends  very  largely  upon 
economic  conditions  in  every  country  for 
its  own  stability,  and  we  know  that  the 
alien  nostrums  and  doctrines  and  ideolo¬ 
gies  move  into  any  territory  where  there 
is  economic  chaos  and  uncertainty,  un¬ 
employment  and  want.  So  that  in  order 
to  help  stabilize  these  economies  in  the 
interest  of  a  peaceful  world  we  have 
made  loans  to  various  nations. 

We  know  that  the  making  of  these 
loans  cannot  continue  forever.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  a  few  days  ago 
made  a  suggestion  with  reference  to  the 
creation  of  a  commission  to  investigate 
our  ability  and  our  resources,  and  also 
the  need  for  our  assistance  in  foreign 
countries.  That  was  a  very  constructive 
suggestion,  and  I  endorse  it,  with  this 
reservation,  that  I  hope  that  by  what¬ 
ever  method  the  set-up  may  be  created, 
the  question  of  investigating  our  re¬ 
sources  and  our  ability  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  foreign  nations  may  be'  in  some 
way  related  to  our  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  which  I  think  is  best  equipped  to 
investigate  that  subject,  and  that  in  so 
far  as  the  investigation  of  the  needs  in 
other  countries  may  be  concerned,  it  may 
be  related  to  our  State  Department, 
which  I  think  is  best  equipped  to  make 
such  an  investigation,  but  that  the  two 
investigations  should  be  correlated  and 
dovetailed  into  each  other,  so  that  we 
may  not  overreach  ourselves  either  in  the 
matter  of  the  needs  of  other  countries, 
or  our  ability  to  respond  to  those  needs. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  in  any  event, 
regardless  of  this  investigation  or  its  re¬ 
sults,  if  it  is  held,  continue  indefinitely 
to  feed  money  to  Europe,  which  will  ex¬ 
haust  itself  in  its  very  expenditure,  and 
that  expenditure  will  be  futile  unless  out 
of  it  can  come  economic  reconstruction, 
so  that  Europe  can  get  on  to  her  feet, 
manufacture  products,  and  sell  them  to 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

In  order  to  do  that,  European  nations 
must  buy  machinery.  Where  can  they 
buy  it  except  in  the  United  States?  No¬ 
where,  in  sufiScient  quantities.  How  can 
they  pay  for  machinery  bought  in  the 
United  States  except  with  dollars?  They 
cannot  pay  for  it  in  pounds,  or  in  marks, 
or  in  francs,  or  in  drachmas.  They  must 
pay  for  it  in  dollars.  Dollars  are  the  only 
commodity  the  American  manufacturer 
will  accept  in  return  for  his  goods. 

There  are  only  two  ways  by  which 
these  foreign  purchasers  can  obtain  dol¬ 
lars.  One  is  either  by  borrowing  the 
money  from  us  or  accepting  a  gift  from 


us;  or  by  selling  something  to  us  in  ex¬ 
change  for  dollars. 

Which  do  we  prefer?  Shall  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  lend  or  give  them  money,  or 
shall  we  allow  them  to  sell  something  vo 
us  in  exchange  for  dollars,  which  they 
then  exchange  for  other  products? 
With  those  dollars  they  buy  our  sur¬ 
pluses,  they  buy  our  food,  they  buy  our 
wheat,  they  buy  our  tobacco,  they  buy 
our  meats,  and  they  have  to  pay  for 
them  in  dollars.  By  allowing  them  to 
sell  us  a  surplus  which  they  produce, 
such  as  a  surplus  of  wool,  they  can  ex¬ 
change  their  wool  for  our  meats,  our  to¬ 
bacco,  our  corn,  our  wheat.  Dollars  do 
not  travel.  Money  does  not  travel.  It 
does  not  meet  itself  going  forth  or  com¬ 
ing  back  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean.  Goods  are  exchanged,  but 
money  is  used  as  a  medium  of  the  ex¬ 
change. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  are  required 
either  to  continue  to  feed  money  into 
Europe  by  loans  or  gifts  in  order  that 
they  may  have  dollars  with  which  to  buy 
things  from  us,  or  we  must  allow  them 
to  sell  things  to  us  in  order  to  get  dollars; 
and  wool  is  one  of  the  things  which  is 
the  most  convenient  means  by  which 
dertain  nations  producing  a  surplus  of 
that  commodity  may  obtain  dollars  to 
exchange  for  American  products.  -  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  wool  constitutes  90  percent  of 
her  exports  to  the  United  States.  That 
is  an  important  part  of  the  world  econ¬ 
omy,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford 
to  lose  sight  of  our  recent  history.  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  afford  again  to  stick 
our  heads  in  the  sand  economically  or 
politically  and  imagine  that  our  entire 
anatomy  is  concealed,  when  the  truth  is 
that  most  of  it  is  in  plain  view.  We 
have  fought  two  expensive  and  bloody 
world  wars  in  order  to  learn  that  lesson. 
Are  we  going  to  forget  it  now? 

I  am  not  able  at  first  hand  to  say  to 
what  extent  the  passage  of  the  pending 
bill  will  interfere  with  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference  now  in  progress,  but  when,  out 
of  a  clear  sky,  without  any  hearings,  the 
House  of  Representatives  made  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  pending  bill,  Mr.  Clayton,  the 
head  of  our  delegation  in  Geneva,  was  so 
concerned  about  it  that  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  the  Geneva  Conference 
and  come  here  in  an  effort  to  avoid  this 
thing  that  might  bring  catastrophe  to 
the  Geneva  Conference,  which  not  only 
involves  trade  agreements  but  the  char¬ 
ter  of  the  International  Trade  Organ¬ 
ization  which  has  been  set  up  under  the 
United  Nations. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  letter  which 
former  Secretary  Hull  wrote  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State.  Cordell  Hull,  in  his 
room  at  the  hospital  in  Bethesda,  was 
so  concerned  about  it  that  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  urging 
elimination  of  the  provision.  I  ask  that 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  letter  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  ,  and 
Mr.  Hull’s  letter  to  Secretary  Marshall, 
and  also  a  telegram  to  Secretai-y  Mar¬ 
shall  from  former  Secretary  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks.  I  have  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  telegram  from  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  States, 
which  I  ask  to  have  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  telegrams  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in^the  Record,  as  follows: 

June  4,  1947. 

The  Honorable  George  D.  Aiken, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Aiken  :  I  wish  to  express 
appreciation  to  the  Senate  and  House  con¬ 
ferees  in  hearing  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs  with  respect  to 
pending  legislation  on  wool.  I  am  sure  Mi-. 
Clayton  made  clear  the  serious  issues  in¬ 
volved  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  foreign 
pollcy.x  However,  I  wish  to  summarize  the 
position  of  the  Department  of  State  in  this 
matter. 

The  Senate  bill  directs  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  continue  until  Decem¬ 
ber  31.  1948,  to  support  a  price  to  domestic 
producers  of  wool  at  the  same  price  at  which 
It  purchased  domestic  wool  in  1946.  It  au-, 
thorlzes  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  dispose  of  wool  owned  by  it  at  market 
prices. 

The  House  added  to  this  bill  a  provision 
Intended  to  result  in  an  Increase  in  the  high 
tariff  on  wool,  and  thus  enable  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  give  this  support  to  domestic  wool 
producers  without  financial  loss  to  this  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  cost  of  such  support  would 
thus  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers  of  woolen 
goods. 

The  critical  importance  of  this  action,  as 
It  bears  on  our  foreign  relations,  arises  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  in  progress  at  this 
Very  time  in  Geneva,  an  International  Con¬ 
ference  on  Trade  and  Employment  called  by 
the  United  Nations  on  the  initiative  of  this 
country.  The  United  States  delegation,  of 
which  Mr.  Clayton  is  chairman,  is  taking  a 
leading  part  in  this  Conference. 

The  object  of  the  Conference  is  to  nego¬ 
tiate  reciprocal  trade  agreements  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  barriers  and  the  elimination  of 
discriminations  in  international  trade.  A 
further  object  is  to  agree  upon  a  draft  of  a 
charter  for  an  international  trade  organi¬ 
zation  to  be  set  up  under  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Some  50  or  60  negotiations  are  actually 
taking  place  between  the  different  countries 
represented  at  this  Conference,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  eventually  some  70  or  80  agree¬ 
ments  will  be  entered  into.  The  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  this  aspect  of  the 
proceedings  derives  from  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  last  extended  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  1945. 

While  wool  constitutes  a  relatively  small 
part  of  our  domestic  economy,  being  only 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  agricultural  income. 
It  is  a  highly  important  commodity  in  other 
countries.  For  example,  it  forms  90  percent 
of  the  value  of  all  of  the  exports  of  Australia 
to  the  United  States. 

The  question  here  is  whether  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States  will  be  served 
by  the  passage  of  the  Senate  wool  bill,  which 
affords  protection  to  the  domestic  wool  pro¬ 
ducers  at  a  relatively  small  cost  to  the  United 
States  Treasury,  or  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Hbuse  version  of  the  bill  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  this  protection  by  further^  raising  bar¬ 
riers  to  international  trade.  The  Department 
of  State  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Senate  bill  provides  the  only  acceptable 
course  of  action  open  to  us  not  wholly  in¬ 
consistent  with  our  current  efforts  to  remove 
the  cause  of  serious  conflicts  in  the  world 
economic  field. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  passing  on  to 
you  herewith  the  views  on  this  subject  of  our 
most  distinguished  elder  statesmen — Mr. 
Stimson  and  Mr.  Hull. 

Faithfully  yours, 

G.  C.  Marshall. 

(Enclosures:  Letter  to  Secretary  Marshall 
from  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  dated  June  4,  1947. 


Copy  of  telegram  to  Secretary  Marshall  from 
Hon.  H.  L.  Stimson,  dated  June  4,  1947.) 

Naval  Hospital, 
Bethesda,  Md.,  June  4,  1947. 
The  Honorable  George  C.  Marshall, 

Secretary  of  State. 

My  Dear  Secretary  Marshall:  I  have  been 
very  disturbed  to  learn  of  Mr.  Clayton’s  re¬ 
turn  from  Geneva  in  connection  with  the 
possibility  of  action  by  the  Congress  intended 
to  increase  the  tariff  on  wool.  I  believe  that 
such  action  would  seriously  endanger  the 
success  of  the  negotiations  n-ow  going  on  in 
Geneva  for  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers 
under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  an  international 
trade  organization,  embodying  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mutually  beneficial  International 
economic  relations  for  which  we  have  striven 
so  long. 

After  more  than  a  decadp  of  successful 
operation  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  and  at  a  time  when  the  principal 
trading  nations  of  the  world  are  prepared  to 
follow  our  lead  in  carrying  out  a  program  of 
economic  disarmament,  it  would  be  tragic 
indeed  if  any  action  of  ours  should  endanger 
that  program. 

I  do  not  wish  to  pass  judgment  on  whether 
or  not  the  growers  of  wool  in  this  country 
are  entitled  to  additional  assistance.  That 
is  for  the  Congress  to  decide.  I  do  feel  very 
strongly,  however,  that  such  assistance,  if 
given,  should  not  be  in  a  form  which  would 
preclude  or  nullify  the  comprehensive  ne¬ 
gotiations  in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
with  other  countries  for  the  reciprocal  re¬ 
duction  of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers. 
The  success  of  these  negotiations  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  our  own  economic  stability  and 
prosperity,  and  for  the  creation  of  a  climate 
favorable  to  the  preservation  of  world  peace. 

The  form  in  which  domestic  wool  producers 
receive  price  support  must  not  jeopardize 
our  international  relations.  As  the  President 
said  in  his  address  at  Waco,  Tex.,  on  March 
6:  “The  negotiations  at  Geneva  must  not 
fail.” 

Faithfully  yours, 

Cordell  Hull. 

June  4,  1947. 

The  Honorable  George  C.  Marshall, 

Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

.  Dear  Mr.  SECRETAifY :  I  am  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  regarding  the  pending  wool  legisla¬ 
tion  in  Congress.  In  the  form  proposed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  this  legislation 
would  increase  the  tariff  on  wool. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  to  enact 
the  House  measure  at  any  time  would  be 
most  unwise.  It  would  amount  to  a  repudi¬ 
ation  of  the  whole  structure  of  American 
economic  policy  developed  in  the  Congress 
and  the  State  Department  during  the  15 
years  since  Cordell  Hull  began  his  great  work 
for  trade  agreements.  And  such  repudiation 
new,  when  American  leadership  has  been  so 
largely  responsible  for  the  Conference  on 
World  Trade  at  present  proceeding  in  Gen¬ 
eva,  could  not  fall  to  have  serious  and  im¬ 
mediate  international  effect,  both  economic 
and  political.  To  other  nations  now  watch¬ 
ing  for  proof  of  American  sincerity  and 
unity  it  would  be  a  shocking  indication  that 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  can  at  any 
time  be  shackled  by  the  sort  of  economic 
shortsightedness  for  which  all  the  world  has 
paid  so  dearly  in  recent  years. 

After  World  War  I,  the  American  people 
and  others  executed  an  economic  and  polit¬ 
ical  retreat  from  world  affairs.  These  poli¬ 
cies  were  in  large  part  responsible  for  the 
great  economic  break-down  which  followed 
both  here  and  in  Europe.  Now  we  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  effort  to  reconstruct  a  world 
shattered  by  the  war  which  grew  out  of  that 
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economic  break-down.  In  this  effort  of  re¬ 
construction  greater  freedom  of  world  trade 
is  Indispensable.  No  such  freedom  can  be 
achieved  if  this  country  retreats  behind  tar¬ 
iff  walls  higher  than  ever. 

To  enact  any  provision  raising  the  wool 
tariff  would  be  a  clear  first  step  toward  the 
di^strous  repetition  of  our  former  error. 
If  the  Congress  should  determine  that  the 
price  of  wool  must  be  supported,  a  question 
on  which  I  do  not  here  offer  any  judgment, 
it  can  accomplish  this  purpose  at  relatively 
small  cost  by  employing  the  method  of  sub¬ 
sidies  contained  in  the  Senate  bill.  But  to 
support  these  prices  by  raising  the  tariff  on 
wool  would  be  to  give  financial  assistance  to 
a  few  at  the  cost  of  a  large  share  of  this 
Nation’s  hope  for  world  prosperity  and  peace. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Henry  L.  Stimson. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  18,  1947. 
The  Honorable  Alben  W.  Barkley, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Tariff  amendment  added  by  House  to  S.  814, 
the  wool  bill,  constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  first 
concrete  attack  on  reciprocal -trade  program. 
We  consider  expanded  world  trade  essential 
to  well-being  of  the  American  economy  and 
to  reconstruction  of  the  world.  We  urge  you 
to  oppose  approval  oF'conference  report  on 
this  bill. 

Anna  Lord  Strauss, 

President,  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  United  States. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  surely 
Cordell  Hull  cannot  be  actuated  by  par¬ 
tisan  politics;  surely,  Cordell  Hull,  who 
has  done  a  great  work  that  will  live  for¬ 
ever  in  the  annals  of  our  history,  is  not 
actuated  by  any  petty  desire  either  to 
injure  or  to  promote  any  industries  in 
the  United  States.  Surely,  that  great 
Republican,  Henry  L.  Stimson,  who  was 
Secretary  of  War  in  the  administration 
of  William  Howard  Taft,  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  administration  of  Herbert 
Hoover,  and  Secretary  of  War,  again, 
under  the  Roosevelt  administration — 
surely,  he  is  not  actuated  by  partisan 
politics,  or  by  any  desire  to  put  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  in  a  hole  or  on 
a  spot. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  advised  that 

1  have  only  2  minutes  remaining. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
notify  me  when  I  shall  have  consumed, 
one  more  minute  because  I  want  to  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Lodge], 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  will  be  defeated,  and,  upon 
its  defeat,  I  hope  that  a  further  confer¬ 
ence  may  be  requested  by  the  Senate.  In 
view  of  the  closeness  of  the  vote  in  the 
House  a  few  days  ago,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  agreed  to,  and  that  we  can 
get  a  bill  which  will  do  all  the  wool  grow¬ 
ers  request,  and  all  they  have  a  right  to 
expect,  in  order  to  put  them  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  producers  of  wheat,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  other  commodities — in  order 
to .  support  their  price  in  the  postwar 
period — without  adding  this  other  thing 
that  materially  interferes  with  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  welfare  of  the  world,  and  also 
indicts  our  own  sincerity  in  the  provisions 
we  have  made  upon  that  subject. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ATTCRN  subsequently  said:  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
that  1  minute  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  an 
editorial' entitled  ‘‘Break  in  the  Dike,” 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  17,  1947;  an  editorial  entitled  ‘‘Bad 
Timing,”  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  17,  1947 ;  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Extreme  Short-Sightedness,”  dis¬ 
cussing  the  same  subject,  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June 
13,  1946,  with  an  accompanying  article 
entitled  “Vital  Role  of  American  Dollar,” 
by  Warwick  O.  Fairfax;  and  an  editorial 
entitled  “Sheep’s  Clothing,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Washington  Post  of  June 
19,  1947. 

There  beirtg  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  17,  1947] 

BREAK  IN  THE  DIKE 

Some  persons  will  see  in  the  congressional 
enactment  of  the  new  wool  bill  a  return  to 
economic  isolationism.  Such  an  assessment 
misses  the  mark.  The  superprotection  pro¬ 
vided  for  American  wool  stems,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  from  a  combination  of  purely  domestic 
circumstances.  It  has  been  fostered  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  western  wool-producing 
States  in  part  as  retaliation  against  Republi¬ 
can  cuts  in  reclamation  projects.  Their  col¬ 
leagues  then  passed  the  buck  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  a  way  out  of  a  predicament  which  is 
always  felt  on  the  favor-bartering  hill.  The 
trouble  is  that  this  action  is  buck-passing 
with  economic  peace  and  treaty  observance. 

The  dilemma  in  the  wool  industry  could 
have  been  resolved  for  at  least  the  present 
by  acceptance  of  the  Senate  bill  providing 
for  domestic  subsidies.  Instead,  the  con¬ 
ferees  left  the  President  with  the  ugly  alter¬ 
native  of  raising  the  Import  fees  or  lowering 
the  import  quotas  to  support  the  price  of 
domestic  wool.  It  is  bad  enough  that  such 
ill -conceived  action  makes  a  mockery  of  all 
our  high-sounding  talk  on  new  trade  agree¬ 
ments  at  Geneva.  What  is  worse  is  that  the 
amended  program,  if  upheld,  will  provide  a 
flagrant  violation  of  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  we  have  already  signed  with  the  wool¬ 
exporting  nations. 

As  Mr.  Stimson  phrased  it,  it  will  “amount 
to  a  repudiation  of  the  whole  structure  of 
American  economic  policy  developed  *  *  * 
during  the  15  years  since  Cordell  Hull  began 
his  great  work  for  trade  agreements”  and 
would  be  “a  shocking  indication  that  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  can  at  any  time 
be  shackled  by  the  sort  of  economic  short¬ 
sightedness  for  whi^  all  the  world  has  paid 
so  dearly  in  recent'years.”  If  this  blow  is 
sustained  in  contravention  of  our  pledged 
word,  what  Nation  can  then  afford  to  trust 
us?  An  emphatic  veto  should  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  17,  1947] 

BAD  TIMING 

Only  an  adverse  vote  in  the  Senate  can  now 
prevent  Congress  from  sending  Mr.  Truman 
the  final  draft  of  a  measure  which  is  about 
as  untimely  as  any  measure  of  which  the 
imagination’  could  well  conceive  at  this 
moment.  This  is  the  wool  bill,  directing  the 
President  to  increase  the  tariff  or  to  impose 


quotas  on  that  commodity,  in  order  to  carry 
out  a  price-support  program.  The  House  of 
Representatives  approved  the  measure 
yesterday. 

The  bill  reaches  a  peak  of  untimeliness  be¬ 
cause  it  promises  to  do  damage  on  two  fronts. 
At  home  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  the 
moment  is  rising  costs  of  living;  this  bill 
would  hold  up  or  increase  the  price  of  woolen 
clothing  for  all  American  consumers.  Abroad, 
there  is  no  problem  more  pressing  than  that 
of  how  to  get  as  much  as  possible  of  Europe 
and  Asia  started  on  the  road  to  economic 
recovery  through  a  revival  of  trade  and  enter¬ 
prise;  this  bill  would  increase  barriers  to 
trade  and  torpedo  the  work  on  which  the  in¬ 
ternational  conference  at  Geneva  is  now 
engaged. 

Surely  there  ought  to  be  enough  votes  in 
the  Senate  to  halt  so  bungling  a  measure. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June 
•  13,  1946] 

EXTREME  SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS 

One  would  have  to  look  far  to  find  a  more 
perfect  example  of  short-sightedness  than 
the  action  of  the  Senate -House  conferees 
who  agreed  to  permit  higher  import  restric¬ 
tions  on  foreign  wool.  In  its  final  form,  the 
wool  bill  provides  for  exclusion  of  Imports 
through  higher  tariffs  or  quota  restrictions. 
Senator  Aiken,  of  Vermont,  who  was  reluc¬ 
tant  to  agree  to  these  provisions,  predicted 
a  Presidential  veto  if  the  bill  is  passed  by 
Congress.  It  deserves  no  better  fate. 

On  another  part  of  this  page  we  print  an 
article  by  Warwick  O.  Fairfax,  a  leading 
Australian,  who  explains  in  sober,  restrained 
language  how  American  trade  policy  can- 
affect  foreign  nations.  The  outside  world 
desperately  needs  dollars,  he  writes.  It  needs 
them  first  to  buy  food.  For  "if  it  cannot 
live,  it  cannot  earn  its  living.”  It  also  needs 
dollars  to  buy  the  machinery  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  to  replace  war-exhausted  productive 
capacity.  It  can  get  dollars  only  if  the  United 
States  lends  them  or  gives  them,  or  if 
Americans  will  buy  what  foreigners  can 
produce. 

Although  Mr.  Fairfax  does  not  say  so,  it 
will  at  best  be  years  before  the  world  can 
produce  enough  to  buy  the  dollars  it  needs. 
Thus,  higher  imports  do  not  provide  the 
whole  answer.  But  they  are  one  thing  that 
is  needed.  We  say,  therefore,  that  for  the 
United  States  to  reduce  the  ability  of  for¬ 
eigners  to  sell  to  this  country,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  United  States  has -taken  the 
initiative  in  promoting  an  international  con¬ 
ference  to  Increase  world  trade,  is  unbeliev¬ 
ably  short-sighted.  Before  American  repre¬ 
sentatives  went  to  Geneva,  the  State  Depart-- 
ment  put  wool  on  the  list  of  articles  to  be 
considered  for  a  tariff  reduction  up  to  50 
percent.  These  representatives  are  now  see¬ 
ing  their  efforts  torpedoed  by  a  bill  to  raise 
Instead  of  lower  the  tariff. 

The  wool -growing  Industry  In  the  United 
States  is  small.  It  has  needed  price  supports 
as  well  as  high  tariffs  to  survive.  The  wool 
growers  themselves  treat  wool  as  a  kind  of 
by-product.  In  1946  the  income  from  wool 
for  all  United  States  sheep  growers  was  only 
$126,000,000,  less  even  than  the  duties  levied 
on  foreign  wool  in  the  same  year  and  a  mere 
nothing  in  relation  to  the  national  economy. 
How,  then,  other  than  on  the  basis  of  the 
narrowest  form  of  catering  to  special  inter¬ 
ests,  can  a  bill  be  justified  which  Imperils  re¬ 
lations  with  one  of  America’s  best  neighbors, 
Australia;  which  jeopardizes  the  success  of 
American  foreign  policy,  and  which  is  an 
economic  monstrosity,  raising  the  price  of 
wool  to  American  consumers  and  depriving 
foreigners  of  the  dollars  with  which  they 
could  but  the  products  of  American  Industry? 
It  cannot  be  justified.  The  Congress  should 
defeat  it  and  save  the  President  the  necessity 
of  vetoing  it. 
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[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
June  13,  1946] 

VITAL  ROLE  OP  AMERICAN  DOLLAR - AUSTRALIAN 

EDITOR  APPEALS  TO  UNITED  STATES  ECONOMIC 

VISION  IN  WORLD  REORGANIZATION 

(By  Warwick  O.  Fairfax,  managing  director, 

the  Sydney,  Australia,  Morning  Herald) 

America  dominates  world  economy  today. 
With  the  rest  of  us  she  is  only  now  begin¬ 
ning  the  struggle  at  Geneva  to  find  a  sound 
basis  for  world  trade,  yet  she  has  provided 
and  is  providing  for  Britain  and  many  other 
countries  dollar  funds  vitally  necessary  to 
their  political  and  economic  stability.  Will 
the  funds  be  exhausted  before  the  machinery 
of  world  trade  starts  moving? 

.  The  recipients  of  these  loans  do  not  want 
charity — they  want  the  right  to  work.  The 
British  Commonwealth  in  particular  dis¬ 
likes  having  to  take  such  help  because  it  is 
forced  into  the  position  either  of  accepting 
an  intolerable  interest  burden  or  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  defaulter.  A  great  part  of  the  world. 
Including  even  ex-enemy  countries,  is  ac¬ 
cepting  American  help  in  one  way  or  another, 
which  does  credit  to  the  humanity  and  the 
idealism  of  America. 

Why  is  this  necessary?  Emphatically  not 
because  the  countries  concerned  were  in¬ 
capable  of  standing  on  their  own  feet,  or 
because  they  could  not  provide  themselves 
with  a  sound  and  stable  government  or  an 
adequate  economic  system.  The  reasons 
were  two — one  greater  and  the  other  lesser. 

The  greater  reason  is,  of  course,  that 
nearly  all  Europe  and  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  had  their  economy  torn  to  pieces  by 
10  years  of  warfare  out  of  the  40  years  that 
began  with  the  Kaiser’s  ultimatum  to  Bel¬ 
gium.  The  second  reason  was  that  the  20 
years  of  peace  were  marked  by  a  number 
of  factors  which  made  any  satisfactory  basis 
of  world  trade  utterly  impossible. 

First  of  these  factors  was  the  unbalanced 
internal  control  of  most  nations.  They  pur¬ 
sued  unduly  deflationary  policies  in  bad 
times,  thus  accentuating  the  boom  of  the 
late  twenties  and  the  slump  of  the  early 
thirties.  The  second  factor  was  the  ten¬ 
dency,  steadily  Increasing  throughout  this 
period,  to  economic  nationalism  and  isola¬ 
tionism. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference  to  say  which  nation  is  responsible 
and  how  much  so  for  any  of  the  short- 
slghtednessj  the  blunders,  the  crimes  that 
have  brought  us  to  this  pass.  No  one  can 
escape  responsibility  for  what  has  happened 
during  the  last  30  years,  and  the  greater 
the  nation  the  greater  the  responsibility. 

But  the  plain  question  before  the  Geneva 
Conference  and  all  such  conferences  is  what 
is  to  be  done  and  who  is  best  able  to  do  it? 

It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  world  cannot  live  without  American  dol¬ 
lars.  More  accurately,  the  least  fortunate 
nations  will  be  half  starved  and  bankrupt  if 
they  cannot  get  dollars;  with  others,  such  as 
Britain,  dollars  can  make  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  grim  and  precarious  livelihood  which 
will  not  for  long  Improve  beyond  the  priva¬ 
tions  of  wartime  conditions,  and  a  decent 
livelihood.  With  more  happily  placed  coun¬ 
tries  like  Australia  it  makes  the  difference 
between  living  a  rather  isolated  and  pinch- 
penny  existence  and  coming  well  into  the 
world  picture  as  an  extensive  buyer  and 
trader. 

Why  does  the  world  want  dollars? 

First,  to  supply  itself  with  the  commonest 
type  of  consumer  goods  without  which  it  lit¬ 
erally  cannot  live — that  is,  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  If  it  cannot  live,  it  cannot  earn  its 
living. 

Second,  to  accumulate,  buy,  and  construct 
capital  goods  without  which  it  cannot  earn 
its  living.  It  needs  factories,  machinery, 
tools,  and  capital. 
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The  German  householder,  the  English  mill- 
hand,  the  Australian  farmer,  the  Greek  peas¬ 
ant,  the  Chinese  and  Indian  coolies  are  all 
alike,  desperately  dependent  upon  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  United  States.  They  are  depend¬ 
ent  obviously  upon  its  external  political  and 
trading  policy.  They  are  dependent  upon 
its  internal  policy  because  since  American 
prices  have  risen  while  the  dollar  exchange 
has  remained  stable,  it  makes  it  yet  harder 
for  them  to  buy  and  more  expensive  for  the 
Americans  to  lend  or  give.  Great  as  is  the 
political  power  of  America  today,  her  eco¬ 
nomic  power  is  even  more  staggering,  since 
for  purposes  of  world  trade  Russia,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  her  size,  is  a  negligible  quantity. 

What,  then,  will  America  do?  Broadly 
speaking,  she  has  three  possible  courses  of 
action : 

1.  She  may  try  to  earn  her  living  within 
her  own  borders  and  trade  outside  where 
trading  is  possible.  In  that  case  the  world 
will  remain  in  a  state  of  economic  chaos  for 
a  very  long  time,  long  enough  to  accumulate 
slowly  the  means  of  earning  a  living  which 
has  been  destroyed.  There  would  be  suffer¬ 
ing  and  starvation  on  a  colossal  scale  as  well 
as  incalculable  political  consequences. 

2.  The  United  States  may  help,  as  she  has 
been  doing,  by  lending  or  otherwise  making 
available  funds  to  selected  countries  which 
are  considered  worthy  of  support  or  which 
are  suffering  so  much  as  to  require  charity. 
But  qnless  the  rest  of  the  world  is  eventually 
able  to  earn  its  own  living  the  effect  of  such 
help  will  be  purely  temporary  and  the  dol¬ 
lars  can  never  be  repaid.  TTiey  can  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  repaid  in  any  case. 

3.  Instead  of  giving  away  dollars  for  noth¬ 
ing,  America  can  buy  something  with  them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  unless  she 
does  this  she  will  be  undermining  her  own 
export  market  and  preventing  world  recov¬ 
ery,  bringing  about  a  .first-class  world  de¬ 
pression  which  may  for  a  number  of  reasons 
be  even  more  violent  in  America  than  else¬ 
where  in  its  swing  from  great  prosperity, 
just  as  in  1930. 

The  boom  of  the  last  2  years  has  been 
based  on  a  number  of  temporarily  operating 
factors  and  has  no  firm  foundation.  In  all 
countries,  but  most  particularly  in  America, 
there  has  been  a  sudden  release  of  great 
spending  ^wer. 

That  period  obviously  cannot  last.  In  fact, . 
the  tide  is  already  turning.  The  height  of 
the  price  structure  in  America  is  being  widely 
recognized  as  the  principal  obstacle  to  the 
continuance  of  a  prosperity  which  is  already 
admitted  to  be  threatened. 

It  is,  therefore.  Inevitable  that  when  the 
wave  of  postwar  buying  subsides,  when  the 
most  urgent  demands  that  have  to  be  met  at 
any  cost  have  been  satisfied,  when  the  popu¬ 
lar  feeling  of  relief  at  being  able  to  buy  again 
has  had  its  fill,  there  can  be  no  steady  world 
demand  at  present  world  prices.  For  the 
world  is  actually  impoverished,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  can  absorb  all  the  automobiles 
that  can  be  turned  out  at  much  higher  than 
the  prewar  price. 

If  the  world  were  all  equally  impoverished 
the  problem  would  in  a  way  be  simpler.  But 
the  greatest  economic  power — the  United 
States — has  its  means  of  production  un¬ 
touched  by  enemy  attack,  its  manpower  re¬ 
sources  not  decimated  by  war,  its  financial 
structure  sound  and  its  taxes  relatively  low. 
In  other  words,  it  can  meet  the  market  in  a 
superlatively  good  position — both  to  export 
heavily  and  to  import  heavily. 

Let  us  take  as  a  concrete  example  Australia, 
a  fairly  prosperous  country  which  suffered 
less  than  others  during  the  war  and  which 
before  the  war  was  a  heavy  buyer  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  films,  newsprint,  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts,  clothing,  and  many  other  things  from 
the  United  States. 

Australia  today  has  an  overseas  sterling 
balance  of  more  than  £200,000,000  (more  than 
$800,000,000) — the  highest  in  her  history. 


The  primary  products  which  she  exports  are 
at  a  very  high  price  level.  Yet  America’s 
expectation  of  selling  to  Australia  is  low  to¬ 
day  and  is  growing  steadily  less.  Why?  The’ 
first  reason  is  rising  prices,  the  second,  and 
dominating  reason,  is  absence  of  dollars. 

Selling  all  her  wool  to  England,  France, 
or  Belgium  makes  Australia  prosperous  but 
it  does  not  enable  her  to  buy  1  cent’s  worth 
of  American  goods.  That  can  only  be  done 
with  dollars  and  the  possession  of  all  the 
francs  or  sterling  in  the  world  will  not  give 
Australia  dollars.  All  the  dollars  spent,  by 
the  British  Commonwealth  come  from  a  pool 
which  is  filled  from  two  sources  only:  One 
is  the  proceeds  of  the  American  loan  to  Great 
Britain,  which  is  rapidly  being  exhausted: 
the  other  comes  from  whatever  Great  Britain 
or  Australia  or  other  British  countries  con¬ 
trive  to  sell  to  America. 

For  every  car  that  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  wants 
to  sell  abroad  it  is  up  to  Ford  to  see  that 
some  American  buys  tne  equivalent  amount 
in  foreign  goods.  That  is,  of  course,  unless 
Ford  prefers  America  to  go  on  lending  dollars 
without  being  paid  back.  It  is  understand¬ 
able  that  no  matter  what  it  is  proposed  that 
America  import,  whether  it  is  wool  or  wine, 
someone  will  get  up  and  say  that  there  is 
an  ind-ustry  in  America  that  needs  protection. 

It  is  for  other  nations  simply  to  point  out 
that  if  she  does  not  import,  certain  results 
will  follow.  The  rest  of  the  world  will  suffer 
but  it  will  not  be  ruined.  To  the  extent  that 
Australian  women  cannot  get  locally  made 
or  European-made  stockings  they  will  go 
without — as  most  of  them  did  during  the 
war.  To  the  extent  that  Fords  or  Chevrolets 
cannot  be  got,  we  shall  either  manufacture 
ourselves  (which  we  are  already  preparing  to 
do),  or  get  along  with  less  suitable  models 
and  make  old  ones  last  longer. 

The  first  result  of  American  refusal  to  im¬ 
port  will  be  an  enormous  stimulation  of  com¬ 
petitive  Industries  throughout  the  world.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  for  anyone  consciously 
to  organize  a  sterling  bloc.  The  bloc  will 
just  be  there  through  force  of  circumstances. 
The  articles  to  be  manufactured  may  or  may 
not  be  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  American 
ones,  but  if  the  purchaser  has  no  dollars  he 
either  takes  them  or  goes  without. 

The  present  Australian  labor  administra¬ 
tion  has  gone  further  than  any  other  in  our 
history  to  work  closely  and  to  form  a  close 
friendship  with  the  United  Stages.  It  is  not 
good,  to  hear  the  Australian  Prime  Minister 
express  himself  as  being  confounded  and 
astonished  to  find  that  America — the  country 
which  had  originated  the  Geneva  trade  nego¬ 
tiations— had  taken  action  of  an  almost  in¬ 
ternationally  provocative  nature  in  proposing 
to  increase  the  wool  tariff;  but  it  is  hard 
to  disagree  with  him. 

We  must  have  the  support  of  the  American 
people.  Communism  is  unlikely  to  thrive  in 
any  country  that  is  prosperous  and  fully 
employed. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  19,  1947] 
SHEEP’S  CLOTHING 

House  and  Senate  conferees  have  agreed  on 
a  mongrel  measure  for  looking  after  our 
puny  wool  industry  which  would  gouge  the 
American  consumer  and  promote  .corruption 
In  the  customs  administration.  Evidently 
the  conferees  were  impressed  by  the  objection 
that  an  import  fee  added  to  the  present 
tariff  would  violate  the  letter  of  our  existing 
trade  agreements  with  a  group  of  nations. 
Accordingly  they  adopted  an  alternative 
course  of  keeping  out  foreign  wool,  namely, 
the  imposition  of  import  quotas.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  there  is  no  specific  ban  on  im¬ 
port  quotas  in  any  of  our  commercial  pacts 
with  foreign  nations,  though  they  would 
clearly  violate  their  spirit.  Doubtless  nobody 
ever  thought  that  the  time  would  come  when 
such  a  niethod  of  fighting  the  foreigner 
would  be  taken  seriously.  That  this  device 
has  come  out  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  is  no 
compliment  to  its  sense  of  morality. 
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Let  us  think  what  might  be  expected  to 
follow  this  noval  method  of  propping  up  our 
wool  growers  at  the  consumers’  expense. 
Congress  would  authorize  the  administration 
to  exclude  50  percent  of  an  import  trade 
that  is  now  four  times  our  domestic  clip. 
What  yardstick  would  the  administrators 
pick?  The  easiest  and  doubtless  the  only 
practicable  way  would  be  to  shut  the  ports 
to  foreign  wool  as  soon  as  the  quota  had 
been  attained.  That  would  start  a  race  on 
the  part  of  foreign  suppliers  to  get  their 
stuff  into  America.  Clearly  the  factor  of  dis¬ 
tance  alone  would  promote  discrimination 
and  ill  will.  But  it  is  the  opening  for  graft 
on  a  grand  scale  that  is  the  most  dismaying 
thing  about  an  Import  quota  system.  Wool 
is  such  an  important  item  in  the  economy 
of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Argentina,  and 
Uruguay  that  they  would  do  everything  they 
could  to  obtain  import  permits.  It  is  irre¬ 
sponsible  of  Congress  to  subject  the  customs 
administration  to  this  temptation. 

One  import  quota,  of  course,  would  de¬ 
serve  another.  If'thls  new  method  of  fleec¬ 
ing  the  consumer  succeeds,  then  we  would 
have  a  line  of  sick  and  uneconomic  indus¬ 
tries  buttonholing  Congress  for  similar  pro¬ 
tection.  The  prospective  hold-up  should 
arouse  the  consumer.  Already  he  is  paying 
through  the  nose  for  his  woolen  goods.  This 
new  bill  would  subject  him  to  another  steal 
of  monstrous  proportions.  It  might  seem 
surprising  that  the  industry  which  finds  such 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  Congress  is  wool.  Its 
product  is  worth  only  $120,000,000,  or  much 
less  than  one-thousandth  of  the  national  in¬ 
come.  But  wool,  like  silver,  is  well  distrib¬ 
uted,  and  23  States  (or,  better  put,  46  Sen¬ 
ators)  have  a  vested  interest  in  it.  And 
other  States  might  not  be  averse  to  going 
along  with  the  wool  States  in  the  hope  that 
with  the  Introduction  of  this  new  type  of 
windfall  from  the  public  trough  they  might 
get  theirs.  One  good  turn  always  has  earned 
another  in  tariff  politics. 

We  have  not  discussed  the  international 
Implications  of  this  opening  gun  in  the  con¬ 
gressional  declaration  of  economic  war.  The 
Geneva  conference  on  trade  agreements 
might  as  well  close  up  shop  if  the  wool  bill 
should  be  enacted.  What  our  represent¬ 
atives  are  trying  to  do  there  is  to  establish 
economic  peace.  But  the  wool  bill  means 
economic  war.  It  is  a  new  technique  in  im¬ 
port  restrictions  which  would  persuade  other 
nations  to  copy  our  example,  with  disastrous 
results  on  world  and  American  trade.  Our 
representatives  also  are  trying  to  find  ways 
and  means  of  helping  foreigners  earn  the 
dollars  wherewith  to  buy  our  goods.  The 
problem  of  the  dollar  shortage  has  now  be¬ 
come  a  crisis  of  the  first  magnitude  engaging 
the  full-time  attention  of  Secretary  Mar¬ 
shall.  But  the  wool  bill  would  close  an  ave¬ 
nue  for  earning  dollars  and  at  the  same  time 
for  aiding  the  American  consumer.  It  thus 
files  in  the  face  of  our  national  interest. 
Cannot  the  national  well-being  make  any 
dent  at  all  upon  men  obsessed  with  selfish 
interests?  The  wool  bill  is  the  year’s  prize 
example  of  lunatic  exploitation  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  consumer  and  the  foreign  supplier. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired,  except  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Lodge]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Admitting,  as  I  do,  that 
a  wool-support  price  program  is  desir¬ 
able,  I  nevertheless  feel  that  the  method 
or  the  philosophy  which  is  set  forth  in 
the  conference  report  is  not  a  prudent  or 
a  wise  way  to  do  it,  particularly  at  the 
present  time.  It  comes  at  a  moment 
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when  our  foreign  relations  are  in  a  tense 
condition,  and  at  a  time  when  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  revive  the  economies 
of  foreign  countries  and  to  place  trade 
on  a  healthful  footing,  not  so  much  be¬ 
cause  of  our  interest  in  foreign  countries, 
as  because  we  believe  the  development  of 
such  a  trade  is  good  for  us.  Certainly 
the  setting  up  of  the  system  which  is 
contemplated  in  this  piece  of  legislation, 
nms  counter  to  those  hopes. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  we  confront  the 
fact  that  large  numbers  of  our  citizens 
who  may  not  actually  be  groaning  under 
the  high  cost  of  living,  yet  are  certainly 
feeling  it  very  keenly,  and  that  if  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  pending  bill  axe  invoked, 
it  will  certainly  tend  to  increase  the  cost 
of  living  for  a  great  many  people  in  this 
country.  Those  are  the  reasons  why  I 
intend  to  vote  against  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  now  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  prob¬ 
lem  we  face'  here  is  not  a  new  one,  and 
it  is  one  we  are  going  to  face  with  in¬ 
creasing  force  and  strength  for  the  next 
2  years,  particularly  when  we  finish  the 
agricultural-support  program  in  1947 
and  have  to  decide  a  new  agricultural 
policy.  There  are  three  methods  of  pro¬ 
tecting  American  industry,  and  I  think 
nearly  everyone  who  has  spoken  has  ex¬ 
pressed  his  desire  to  protect  the  wool 
industry.  One  method  is  by  subsidy; 
another  method  is  by  tariff;  and  a  third 
method  is  by  quotas.  We  have  adopted 
all  methods  as  to  different  commodities. 
We  have  placed  quotas  on  sugar,  to  pro¬ 
tect  sugar;  we  have,  in  effect,  subsidies 
to  protect  silver;  and  we  have  a  general 
tariff  policy,  which  is  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  country,  as  a  method  of  pro¬ 
tecting  American  industry. 

All  the  pending  bill  does  is  to  say  that, 
in  addition  to  using  the  subsidy  method, 
which  is  what  the  .Senate  approved,  the 
President  may  also  use  the  method  of 
increasing  the  tariff,  or  he  may  use  the 
method  of  developing  a  quota  system. 
Personally,  I  like  a  tariff  system  better 
than  I  do  either  of  the  other  two.  I  went 
along  with  the  subsidy  plan,  because, 
after  all,  we  have  an  agricultural-price 
guaranty,  to  which  we  are  pledged  for 
1947  and  1948,  that  necessarily  implies 
in  many  cases  a  subsidy;  and  it  seemed 
to  me  the  wool  growers  were  entitled  to 
the  same  protection  as  any  other  indus¬ 
try;  so  that  I  was  satisfied  to  go  along 
with  the  subsidy.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
those  who  provided  the  other  two  meth¬ 
ods,  which  are  traditional  in  the  United 
States,  were  inspired  by  political  mo¬ 
tives.  In  fact,  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  has  shown  that  the  scheme  was 
suggested  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  not  by  the  Republicans  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  action 
does  not  represent  a  tremendous  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  policy  now  prevailing,  in 
fact,  it  is  no  departure  at  all.  I  think 
It  might  have  been  better  had  the  House 
not  placed  the  amendment  in  the  bill. 


but  under  the  existing  law,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster]  has 
shown,  the  President  already  can  raise 
the  tariff  50  percent  under  the  provisions 
of  section  1336  relating  to  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  of  production.  In  that 
case  the  Tariff  Commission  acts  if  it 
finds  that  the  cost  of  production  at  home 
is  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  production 
abroad  plus  the  fixed  tariff. 

Moreover,  in  case  of  discrimination  by 
other  nations  the  President  is  given  the 
arbitrary  power  to  raise  the  tariff  by  50 
percent..  Today,  under  present  world 
conditions,  there  is  not  a  nation  in  the 
world  that  is  not  discriminating  to  some 
extent  against  American  commerce.  So 
I  believe  that  under  existing  law  the 
President  can  raise  the  figure  50  percent. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  called  up  a 
member  of  the  Tariff  Commission  yes¬ 
terday  on  that  subject  and,  as  I  under¬ 
stood.  from  him  the  only  raw  wool  that  is 
not  now  subject  to  reciprocal-trade 
agreements  is  raw  wool  below  44  percent 
in  quality.  Where  there  is  a  reciprocal 
trade  treaty  involved,  section  1336  of  the 
code  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  TAFT.  However,  the  other  sec¬ 
tion,  section  338  of  the  code,  relating  to 
discrimination,  does  apply.  Under  that 
provision  I  think  we  can  find  that  dis¬ 
crimination  exists  today  in  nearly  every 
nation.  They  have  been  forced  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  American  imports  in 
many  respects  because  they  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  take  American  imports.  Of 
course,  the  section  already  applies  to 
every  other  agricultural  commodity. 
Why  on  earth  should  it  not  apply  to 
wool? 

Action  is  entirely  discretionary  with 
the  President.  As  a  matter  of  perman¬ 
ent  law  I  would  be  opposed  to  giving  the 
President  the  wide  discretion  given  in  the 
bill,  but  he  can  apply  one  of  three  meth¬ 
ods,  the  tariff,  the  subsidy,  or  the  quota 
method.  When  we  come  to  decide  the 
question  ourselves  I  think  we  will  have  to 
decide  what  method  shall  be  used.  But 
during  the  next  year  and  one-half  during 
the  maintenance  of  the  agricultural  sup¬ 
port  program  I  am  willing  to  waive  the 
right  of  Congress  to  act,  and  give  dis¬ 
cretion  to  the  President  as  to  which  of 
these  three  methods  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
the  Australians  or  any  others  should 
think  we  are  changing  our  policy  or  do¬ 
ing  anything  except  carrying  out  the 
traditional  policy  which  every  Senator 
favors,  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  some  method  of  protecting 
American  industry.  Wool  is  no  petty 
industry.  For  a  long  time  American 
producers  provided  more  than  one-half 
the  total  consumption  of  wool  in  the 
United  States.  Today,  because  of  the 
tremendous  increase  in  consumption, 
American  production  is  down  to  about 
one-third  of  the  total  American  con¬ 
sumption.  But  in  a  number  of  States 
it  is  one  of  the  leading  industries,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
exactly  the  same  protection  that  every 
other  industry  has  and  every  other  agri¬ 
cultural  product  has,  and  that  is  all  the 
bill  does. 


I  voted  for  the  Senate  bill,  and  I 
should  have  been  glad  if  it  had  come 
back  to  the  Senate  in  the  form  in  which 
we  passed  it.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  the  objections  to  this  particular 
amendment  are  utterly  unfounded,  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  any 
foreign  nation  or  any  American  should 
be  concerned  about  this  proposal  involv¬ 
ing  a  great  change  in  policy,  or  in  any 
way  abridging  the  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram  or  doing  anything  else  which  will 
interfere  at  all  with  our  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  mentioned 
the  increase  of  consumption  of  wool  in 
the  United  States.  Is  he  not  also  awai-e 
that  there  is  a  dangerous  decrease  in 
production? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes,  the  production  has 
decreased,  too,  I  think,  300,000,000 
pounds,  wool  is  a  strategic  material. 
Apart  from  tariff  questions,  I  think  it 
is  very  important  from  a  national  stand¬ 
point  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  pro¬ 
duce  at  least  as  much  wool  as  v/e  are 
now  producing,  and  of  course  if  there 
is  not  some  protection  the  production 
wiU  decrease  much  further,  and  it  will 
become  a  mere  byproduct  of  another 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  conference  report  will  be  agreed  to. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  polities  in 
it.  I  think  the  gentleman  who  is  pro¬ 
testing  in  Geneva  is  sincere,  but  I  think 
he  is  completely  mistaken.  I  believe  he 
and  his  colleagues  should  be  able  to  show 
the  people  with  whom  they  are  meeting 
that  this  proposal  does  not  represent  any 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Young]. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President^  in  that  1 
minute  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  conferees  on  the  bill.  Thefe 
was  no  sentiment  in  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  to  put  the  President  on  the  spot. 
I  cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Clayton, 
or  New  Zealand,  or  Australia,  should  be 
concerned  about  import  fees  and  quotas 
which  are  explained  by  the  President 
unless  they  want  to  increase  their  im¬ 
ports  into  this  country  far  and  above 
what  they  are  importing  now  or  unless 
they  were  looking  toward  reduced  tariffs. 

At  the  present  time  our  imports  are 
about  80  percent  of  the  wool  that  is  used 
in  the  United  States.  .  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  President  should  welcome 
this  provision,  and  that  also  foreign 
countries  should  welcome  it,  because  it 
would  provide  a  means  of  controlling 
the  market.  Otherwise  there  might  be 
a  wide-scale  dumping  and  a  depressing 
of  prices.  So  in  my  opinion,  if  the  for¬ 
eign  countries  are  interested  only  in  the 
program  now  in  effect  there  should  be  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  a  couple  of  minutes. 

When  we  vote  on  the  conference  report 
let  us  not  lose  track  of  the  main  objec¬ 
tive  which  is  to  put  a  floor  under  the 
price  of  wool  in  this  country  for  the 
next  18  months,  so  as  to  give  the  sheep 
farmers  a  comparable  position  to  that 
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enjoyed  by  the  producers  of  the  other 
farm  commodities. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  House 
saw  fit  to  put  any  amendment  on  the  bill 
after  it  left  the  Senate.  I  do  not  think 
the  amendment  was  necessary.  It  does 
not  give  the  wool  grower  any  protection 
which  was  not  afforded  him  by  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  and  it  does  not  give  him  any 
additional  protection.  Moreover,  it  does 
not  give  the  President  or  anyone  else  a 
new  or  additional  power  in  dealing  with 
international  commerce  unless  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  minded  to  use  it.  Any  President 
so  minded  could  use  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment  or  the  provisions  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  in  the  international 
commerce  of  the  world  if  he  saw  fit. 
This  amendment  does  not  give  the  Pres¬ 
ident  any  power  which  he  doss  not  al¬ 
ready  possess.  But  I  do  not  believe  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  any 
intention  whatsoever  of  misusing  the 
amendment,  and  I  say  again,  I  think  the 
provision  is  absolutely  unnecessary. 

What  we  have  got  to  consider  now  is 
that  the  bill  is  undoubtedly  the  only 
chance  we  have  during  the  present  Con¬ 
gress  to  put  a  floor  under  the  price  of 
wool  for  the  next  IS^months.  It  has  been 
charged  that  the  amendment  was  placed 
in  the  bill  by  the  House  so  as  to  put  the 
President  on  the  spot.  I  do  not  attempt 
to  interpret  or  analyze  the  purposes  of 
the  House  leadership.  But  when  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  letting  thq  Presi¬ 
dent  get  on  the  spot  or  destroying  the 
income  of  a  million  farmers  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  means  the 
economy  of  11  of  the  Western  States 
then  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  better  to 
take  the  chance  with  the  President,  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  think  he  is  on  any  spot 
anyway,  and  can  certainly  find  a  way 
off  should  he  be  on  one. 

I  want  to  point  out  one  thing  more. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  is  the  first  step 
toward  a  high-protection  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Let  me  say  that  there  is 
no  surer  way  to  international  trade  bar¬ 
riers  or  a  high-tariff  wall  than  to  destroy 
the  economy  of  1,000,000  farmers  in  11 
of  the  48  States  of  the  Union,  because  in 
11  States  the  economy  -is  dependent 
largely  on  the  price  of  wool. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  say  again,  I  re¬ 
gret  the  House  put  the  amendment  on 
the  bill,  but  the  only  thing  for  us  to  do 
now,  if  we  want  to  protect  the  11  States 
and  the  1,000,000  farmers  in  the  United 
States  who  produce  wool  is  to  accept  the 
conference  report;  and  that  is  all  we 
can  do. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  All 
time  for  debate  on  the  pending  report 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Did  I  correctly 
understand  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  yes¬ 
terday  in  answer  to  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  that  if  the  conference 
report  is  defeated  a  motion  will  be  in 
order  to  send  Senate  bill  814  back  to 
conference,  with  instructions  to  the 
Senate  conferees? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Brlcker 
Brooks 
Buck 
Bushfield 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Pulbrlght 
George 
Green 
Gurney 

The 

Eigthy-six  Senators  have  answered  to 
their  names.  A  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report, 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 


and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48. 
nays  38,  as  follows:  . 

YEAS — 48 


Aiken 

Ecton 

Martin 

Hatch 

Murray 

Brewster 

Ellender 

Millikin 

Hawkes 

Myers 

Bricker 

Gurney 

Morse 

Hayden 

O'Conor 

Brooks 

Hatch 

Murray 

Hlckenlooper 

O’Daniel 

Buck 

Hawkes 

O’Daniel 

Hoey 

O’Mahoney 

Bushfield 

Hlckenlooper 

O’Mahoney 

Holland 

Overton 

Butler 

Jenner 

Reed 

Ives 

Pepper 

Cain 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Revercomb 

Jenner 

Reed 

Capehart 

Kem 

Robertson,  Wyo. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Revercomb 

Capper 

Knowland 

Taft 

'  Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson,  Va. 

Chavez 

Danger 

Thye 

Kem 

Robertson,  Wyo. 

Connally 

McCarran 

Watkins 

Kilgore 

Russell 

Cordon 

McCarthy 

Wherry 

Knowland 

Saltonstall 

Donnell 

McFarland 

White 

Danger 

Smith 

Downey 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Lodge 

Sparkman 

Dworshak 

•Malone 

Young 

Lucas 

Taft 

McCarran 

Taylor 

NAYS— 38 

McCarthy 

Thye 

Baldwin 

Ives 

Pepper 

McClellan 

Tydlngs 

Ball 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson,  Va. 

McFarland 

Umstead 

Barkley 

Kilgore 

Russell 

McGrath 

Vandenberg 

Byrd 

Lodge 

Saltonstall 

McKellar 

Watkins 

Cooper 

Lucas 

Smith 

Magnuson 

Wherry 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Malone 

White 

Ferguson 

McGrath 

Taylor 

Martin 

Wiley 

Fulbrlght 

McKellar 

Tydings 

Maybank 

Williams 

George 

Maybank 

Umstead 

Millikln 

Wilson 

Green 

Moore 

Vandenberg 

Moore 

Young 

Hayden 

Myers 

Williams 

Morse 

Hoey 

O’Conor 

Wilson 

PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 

Holland 

Overton 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Bridges  McMahon  Thomas,  Utah 

Flanders  Stewart  Tobey 

Hill  Thomas,  Okla.  Wagner 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  REED  (when  his  name  was  called) . 
I  have  a  general  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner].  I  trans¬ 
fer  that  pair  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Stewart]  who  is  absent 
on  public  business,  and  who  would  vote 
as  I  am  about  to  vote.  I  vote  “yea.” 
I  am  advised  that  if  present  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders] 
is  absent  because  of  illness.  If  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Tobey]  is  necessarily  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness  in  his  family.  Jf  present 
and  voting  he  would  note  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  unavoidably  detained  on 
committee  business. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Mahon],  who  are  absent  on  public  busi¬ 
ness,  would  vote  “nay,”  if  present. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Thomas]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate,  having 
been  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Conference  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner],  who  is  necessarily  absent  has 
a  general  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Reed].  The  transfer  of 
that  pair  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Stewart],  who  Is  absent  on  public 
business,  has  been  previously  announced 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  If  present 


BY  Navy  Department  of 
Junior  Midshipmen  of 


lOTOR- 

4ERICA, 


iBy  unanimous  consent,  the  following^ 
routine  business  was  transacted: 

CECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. , 

Tftfi  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  *e- 
fore  Vhe  Senate  the  following  let^rs, 
whichwere  referred  as  indicated: 

Teansfe 

BOATS 

Inc. 

A  letter  yom  the  Acting  Secretafy  of  the 
Navy,  reporVng,  pursuant  to  law  that  the 
Junior  MidsVlpmen  of  Americy  Inc.,  New 
London,  ConA  had  requested  tpe  Navy  De¬ 
partment  to  Aansfer  three  metorboats  for 
use  of  that  oi^anizatlon  In  draining  boys 
in  seamanship,  Itovigation,  Md  related  sub¬ 
jects;  to  the  Con^ittee  on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  of  Aci^uLTTmw  Adjustment  Act 
1938 

A  letter  from  the  kcrAary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft^^proposed  legislat.ion 
to  amend  the  Agrlcui^ral  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  rad  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  Vaper ) ;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agricultt^  an\  Forestry. 

Control  and  Eradiation  o\Poot-and-Mouth 

rDlSEASE 

A  letter  from  ^e  Under  Sfcretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  transnJtting,  pursua^  to  law,  a  re¬ 
port  on  coopAation  of  the  Vnited  States 
with  Mexico  m  the  control  an\  eradication 
of  foot-andifeouth  disease,  forVthe  30-day 
period  end^  May  29,  1947  (with  l^company- 
Ing  papers/:  to  the  Committee  on  ^riculture 
and  Fore^ry. 

DyiposmoN  OP  Executive  Pap^ 

A  le'/er  from  the  Archivist  of  the  Vnited 
State^  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law^  list 
of  p^ers  and  documents  on  the  files  o^sev- 
eral/departments  and  agencies  of  the  «ov- 
ernpient  which  are  not  needed  in  the  condWct 
of/buslness  and  have  no  permanent  value\r 
/storical  Interest,  and  requesting  actio 
boking  to  their  disposition  (with  accom^ 
panylng  papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Commit-^ 
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^ee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Execu- 
^ve  Departments. 

le  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Danger  and  Mr.  Chavez  mem¬ 
bers^  the  commitee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate' 

ADMINIS'i^^TION  OF  GUAM,  SAMOA,  AND 

THE  PACIP^  ISLANDS  (H.  DOC.  NO.  333) 

The  PRES^ENT  pro  tempore  laid  be-, 
fore  the  Sena\  a  communication  from 
the  President  \f  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  \ccompanying  report, 
was  ordered  to  lie^n  the  table  and  to 
be  printed  in  the  Reomd,  as  follows; 

The  'WteiTE  House, 
WashingtOTi^^une  19,  1947. 
Hon.  Arthur  H.  Vandenbeh 

President  of  the  Senate  ^  tempore, 
United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  Ther^^  enclosed 
a  copy  of  a  report  from  the  Sea^^tary  of 
State  indicating  a  course  of  actioV  which 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  VVar,  Na^k  and 
Interior  have  agreed  should  be  followe^feith 
respect  to  the  administration  of  Gt 
Samoa,  and  the  Pacific  islands  to  be  plad 
under  United  States  trusteeship. 

On  October  20,  1945,  I  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  these 
four  departments  to  make  recommendations 
concerning  this  matter.  After  preliminary 
consideration  it  seemed  Inadvisable  to  formu¬ 
late  a  final  recommendation  until  a  de¬ 
termination  had  been  made  of  the  status 
of  certain  Islands  formerly  under  Japanese 
control.  In  the  meantime,  the  departments 
represented  on  the  committee  continued  to 
give  study  to  the  problems  involved. 

After  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
approved  a  trusteeship  agreement  desig¬ 
nating  the  United  States  as  the  administer¬ 
ing  authority  for  the  former  Japanese  man¬ 
dated  Islands,  I  requested  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  again  give  joint  consid¬ 
eration  to  problems  relating  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Pacific  islands.  The  en¬ 
closed  report  has  been  submitted  pursuant 
to  that  request. 

I  am  sure  that  the  agreement  reached  by 
the  four  Secretaries  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  Congress  in  connection  with  its  consid¬ 
eration  of  legislation  to  provide  civilian  gov¬ 
ernment  for  these  islands,  and  that  the  in¬ 
formation  olDtained  by  the  departments  in 
studying  this  question  will  also  be  helpful 
in  the  consideration  of  such  legislation. 

It  has  long  been  my  view  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Guam  and  Samoa  should  enjoy 
those  fundamental  human  rights  and  that^ 
democratic  form  of  government  which  ar^ 
the  rich  heritage  of  the  people  of  the  Unlt^ 
States,  vye  have  already  extended  tl^e 
rights  and  that  form  of  government  toyMher 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  airfch  as 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  amd  with 
respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  theyn-ust  ter¬ 
ritory  have  given  solemn  assurance  to  the 
United  Nations  of  our  Intentjon  to  grant 
these  inhabitants  a  full  meysure  of  indi¬ 
vidual  rights  and  liberties. 

I  hope  that  the  Cona>lss  will  approve 
legislation  for  the  purposes  indicated  in  the 
enclosed  report  and  Jt/at  such  legislation 
will  provide  for  the  fdll  enjoyment  of  civil 
rights  and  for  the  greatest  practicable  meas¬ 
ure  of  self-governnrfent. 

Very  sincM^y  yours, 

/  Harry  S.  Truman. 

/  _ 

Department  op  State, 
(shington,  D.  C.,  June  18,  1947. 
The  President, 

fWhite  House. 

Deaj^Mr.  President:  Pursuant  to  your  re- 
que^  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  Navy, 
Interior  have  held  several  meetings  and 
ve  agreed  upon  the  following  course  of 
ctlon: 


1.  Separate  organic  legislation  for  Guam  to 
provide  civil  government  and  to  grant  citi¬ 
zenship,  a  bill  of  rights,  and  legislative  powers 
to  Guamanians  should  be  enacted  this  ses¬ 
sion.  In  recent  hearings  on  such  organic 
legislation  the  Departments  have  recommend¬ 
ed  the  transfer  of  administration  from  the 
Navy  Department  to  a  civilian  agency  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  President  at  the  earliest  prac¬ 
ticable  date,  the  exact  date  to  be  determined 
by  the  President. 

2.  Organic  legislation  for  American  Samoa, 
providing  civil  government  and  granting  citi¬ 
zenship,  a  bill  of  rights,  and  legislative  powers 
should  lie  prepared  by  the  Navy  and  Interior 
Departments  and  presented  to  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress. 

3.  Suggestions  for  organic  legislation  for 
those  Pacific  islands  placed  under  United 
States  trusteeship  are  in  preparation  by  the 
Department  of  State  for  presentation  to  Con¬ 
gress,  provided  favorable  congressional  action 
is  taken  on  the  trusteeship  agreement  to  be 
shortly  presented  for  approval. 

4.  The  Navy  Department  should  continue 
to  have  administrative  responsibility  for 
Guam  and  American  Samoa  on  an  interim 
basis  pending  the  transfer  to  a  civilian  agency 
of  the  Government  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  such  date  to  be  determined  by  the 
President.  With  respect  to  the  trust  terri-^ 
Jory,  a  similar  transfer  should  be  effected  bj 

je  President  at  the  earliest  practicable  ds^ 
Provided  Congress  acts  favorably  oryCne 
trusteeship  agreement,  an  Executive  ^der 
shouW  be  issued  when  the  agreemen^nters 
into  rt^e  terminating  military  go’^nment 
in  the  t^st  territory  and  delegatli^civU  ad- 
minlstratlsn  to  the  Navy  Departoient  on  an 
interim  bal^,  subject  to  the  u^dltions  set 
forth  in  parahraph  4. 

FaithfuKr  yours, 

C.  Marshall. 

REPORT^SOF  C^MITTEES 

The  following  ^oCrts  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BRICKg^  (f^^Mr.  Tobey),  from 
the  Comrhittee  »  Banlo^  and  Currency: 

5.  829.  A  bill  Ao  providefcor  control  and 
regulation  of  Aank  holding^tompanies,  and 
for  other  pu^oses;  with  ameOT^pents  (Rept. 
No.  300) . 

By  Mr.^IAPEHART,  from  the^^ommittee 
on  Bankftig  and  Currency: 

S.  loA.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the^ancel- 
latioi^  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  ^deral 
De^reit  Insurance  Corporation  and  there¬ 
of  moneys  received  for  such  stock,  ltd 
8r  other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Ref 
40.  301). 

By  Ml'.  WILEY,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

S.  305.  A*  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hilda 
Margaret  McGrew;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  292): 

S.  706.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  D. 
McCormick;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
293); 

H.  R.  381.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Allen  T. 
Feamster,  Jr.;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  296); 

H.  R.  407.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Claude  R. 
Hall  and  Florence  V.  Hall;  without  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  298): 

H.  R.  617.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Janies 
Harry  Martin;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  294) : 

H.  R.  1067.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  S.  C. 
Spradllng  and  R.  T;  Morris;  without  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  312); 

H.  R.  1144.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
W.  Davis,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Davis,  Jr.,  and 
Betty  Jane  Davis;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  313); 

H.  R.  1318.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Fuku  Kurokawa  Thurn;  without  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  299); 

H.  R.  2915.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Frederick  Faber  Wesche  (formerly  Ann 
Maureen  Bell);  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  297):  and 


H.  R.  3769.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Banl^ 
ruptcy  Act  with  respect  to  qualifications  j6i 
part-time  referees  in  bankruptcy;  yfitii 
amendments  (Rept»  No.'  296) . 

By  Mr.  WILSON,  from  the  Commitee  on 
Armed  Services: 

H.  R.  2339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  a^  entitled 
“An  act  authorizing  the  designat^n  of  Army 
mail  clerks  and  assistant  Ai'my^ail  clerks,” 
approved  August  21,  1941  (65 ^at.  656),  and 
for  other  purposes;  with^Bt  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  302). 

By  Mr.  BALDWIN,  frorqAhe  Committee  on 
Armed  Services; 

H.  R.  1807.  A  bill  tc^authorize  the  ■  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  to  Aunt  to  the  county  of 
Pittsburg,  Okla.,  a^erpetual  easement  for 
the  construction, ^aaintenance,  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  publl^Tiighway  'over  a  portion  of 
the  United  Stores  naval  ammunition  depot, 
McAlester,  Ok^.;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  303). 

By  Mr.  MR'YBANK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  srfvices : 

H.  R.  JBTI.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the^avy  to  appoint,  for  supply  duty  only, 
office^  of  the  line  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
foyother  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
■■^3C4);  and 

H.  J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
^the  presentation  of  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  to  Rear  Adm.  Charles  E.  Rosendahl, 
United  .States  Navy;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  305). 

By  Mr.  BHLGORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

H.  R.  1362.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  naval 
personnel  to  count  all  active  service  rendered 
under  temporary  appointment  as  warrant  or 
commissioned  officers  in  the  United  States 
Navy  and  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve, 
or  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  and 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  for 
purposes  of  promotion  to  commissioned  war¬ 
rant  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy  or  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  respectively: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  3C6). 

By  Ml’.  ‘lY DINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

H.  R.  1376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  acts  of 
October  14,  1942  (56  Stat.  786),  as  amended, 
and  November  28,  1943  (57  Stat.  593),  as 
amended,  so  as  to  authorize  transportation 
of  dependents  and  household  effects  of  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard  to  overseas  bases;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  307) . 

By  Mr.  GURNEY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

H.  J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
uncompensated  services  rendered  the  Nation 
under  the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act 
of  1940,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
^ithout  amendment  (Rept.  No.  308). 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming,  from 
,tl^  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

^29.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the^,vy  to  construct  a  postgraduate  school 
at  Mc^erey,  Calif.;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  3091 

H.  R.  A  bill  to  establish  the  United 
States  Na^  Postgraduate  School,  and  for 
other  purpoifes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  310) :  anc^ 

H.  J.  Res.  96.^olnt  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to^sue  posthumously  to  the 
late  Roy  Stanley  O^ger,  lieutenant  general. 
United  States  MarinVporps,  a  commission  as 
general.  United  State^j^rine  Corps,  and  for 
other  purposes:  withoi\  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  311). 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  oISa  COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorabl^reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  WILEY,  from  the  Corniigittee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Jed  Johnson,  of  Oklahorr^,  to  be  j'flflge  of 
the  United  States  Customs  Court,  vice^ll- 
11am  J.  Keefe,  resigned; 

Otto  Schoen,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Unit 
States  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  o^ 
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research  and  eradication 
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propriation  bills,  create  joiX  committee  to  investig^o  agriculture.  House  passed 
bill  to  continue  certain  allocXions, priorities, and  j^^ort-control  povrers.  HlRulcs 
cleared  bill  to  continue  export  \ontrols.  House  passed  bill  to  create  ConrAission  on 
Organization  of  Executive  Branch.  >House  corimittec^ reported  CCC- continuation  and 
legislative-appropriation  bills  an\approved  vet^ans Alaska  settleme'tft '  bill.  Rep. 
Harrison • criticized  USEA’s  foreign  i^od-purchaac  policical  House  received  conference 

SMATE 

1.  WOOL-PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Received  from  the  President  a  veto  message  on  S.  8l4,  the 
vrool  bill  (pp.  72^7“S){S.  Doc.  68),  The  President  objected  to  the  import- con-  • 
tfol  provision. 

Later  passed  without  amendment  S.  l498,  a  new  bill,  which  provides  for 
wool-price  supports  at  1946  levels  until  Dec.  3l»  19^^»  9-^^  permits  CCC  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  its  wool  stocks  below  parity  (pp.  7366-70).  Rejected  a  McGrath  amend¬ 
ment  to  limit  the  support  period  to  June  30,  19^3  (pp.  7369*“70). 


2.  CROP  INSURpICE.  The  Agri^lture  and  Forestry  Comm5\t^  reported  wilih  amendment 

S,  1326,  to  place  the  insurance  program  on  a  iX^ted  basis  (S.  Rept.  373) 

.  (p.  7340). 

3.  RFMOUNT  SERVICE.  Armed  Services  Committee  reported  w'feout  amendment  H.  R. 

3484,  to  transfesi^he  Remount  Service  .from  the  War  Departms^t  to  this  Depart- 
.  ment  ( S.  Rept,  ^^7) (p»  734o) 

4.  CAmE  GRUBS^ The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  w^out  amen^ent 

S,  1249,  4c  authorize  research  and  eradicat ion  of  cattle  grubs  (sXl^sp't*  3^3) 

.  (po  73i 

5.  RURAL^lfeECTRIFICATION.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com.niittee  repo rted>^^th out 
am^^ent  S.  1087,  which  authorizes  REA  to  refinance  obligations  of  cert^^ 

fties  to  TVA  to  the  extent  that  such  indebtedness  was  incurred  with  respe\t  to 
iral-electrification  systems  (S,  Rept.  362)(p.  734o).- 

U  RESEARCH  LAND.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  without  amendmei^ 


H*.  R.  195»  to ,  authorize  this.  Department  to  sell  to  Sitka,  Alasl^,  a  small  trac^ 
Nformerly  used  as  a  site  for  agricaltural  research  and  weather  service  (S,  Rept. 
^4)(p.  7S4o).  ,  , 


7. 


APPR(S?RIATI01TS,  The  Rules  and. Administration  Committee  reported  with  amendments: 
S.  Co^  Res.  6,  to  include  all  general  appropriation  hills  in  one  consolidated 
generalk appropriation  hill  (S*  Rept*  39lHp«  7^^)* 


/,■ 


Si  ACRI (XTjTURSjL  IIIVESTIGATIOIT.  The  Rules' ar4  Administration- Committeej^epor ted 
•with -amendm^t s  S.  Con,  Res.  11,  ■  creating  a  joint  committee  to  iiirestigate 
■  ceftAin 'mat tWs 'affecting  agrioilt-toe' (S,  Rept,  not  listed)  (p,  • 


9*  CORPOi^TiOHS,  R\ceived  from,  the  President  .a. proposed  amendm^^.to  the  "general 
provisions"  in  tl^  Government  corpcaf-ations  budget  for  1942J^*-Doc*  67);  to 
Appropriations  Coim^ttee  (p,  7338),  (Summary  of  this  itej|^irill  he  in  next 
Digest.) 


10,  FORESTRY,  Received  a  ^a.  Legisla'ture  resolution  comgrending  Forest  Service  for 
the-manner  in  -which  it \^s  •  activated  and  maintaine^the  Apalachicola  National 
,  •  Forest  "in  liberty  Count3\  Fla#  (pi  7^39)  <> 


11. 'RECCNSTRUCTIOIT  FINALTCE  CORPimTiON,  'Senate  co: 
Res.  135»  ^0  continue  RFC  (p^.7842~5)»  '' 


3rees  were  appointed  on  S,  j. 


12,  AGRICUITDRAL  .APPEOPRIATION  !BlLL»\Sen,  DmsyTad,  IT*  C, ,  criticized  cuts  in  items 
for  AGP,  SCS,  research,  FS,  REA,  X^TAi  anjr  school  lunches  in  the  House  hill  (p-p# 

.  787^-  4  . 


13.  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE.  .Sen.  Hatch,  ^^Mex. ,  inserted  a  telegram  from  the  N, 
Mex#  Cattle  Grov:ers’  Association  f^or^g  additional  funds  for  .'the  campaign 
against  this  disease  (p,  7877). 


l4.  APPROPRIATIONS  INVESTIGATIONS,  y^greed  to  .S.^es.  130  .and  129,  .vliich,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  provide  a  total  of  $6o,OQ(P  additional  fo\the  Senate  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee's  investiga'fcions  (p,y'S77)* 


15*  flood  CONTROL,  Sen,  Muri^,  Mont, ,  .spoke  in  favoXof  additional  flood-control 
appropriations,  mentioyijg  the  corn— crop  sit-uatioi^as  a  result  of  floods  and 
stating  that  flood,  dajfege  thus  interferes  \7ith  foreign  relief  and  contributes 
to  high  -prices  (pp,  yo79‘*8l)# 


HOUSE 


16.  LEGISLATIVE  APyS!)PRlATION  BILL,  Appropriations  Committee  reported' this 

hill,  H,  R,  y993  (2,  Rept,  717)  (p*  7929).  Ihe  hill  include^^unds  for.GPO, 
Library  of  Congress,  Botanic  Garden,  Legislative  Counsel,  com^ttce  staffs, 
etc,  TheyTommittoe  report  (l)  indicates  an  intention  of  fillii\  all 
committQ4-st'aff  positions  authorized  by  the  legislative  Reorgani^tion  Act 


JlittQ4-S _ 

Wt  ‘  no/  necessarily  at  the  maximum  salaries;  (2)  says  the  Coordir^^r  of 
Inf orihation  is  "to  provide  the  House  v;ith  a  nonpartisan,  unprejudicM  opera- 
tio.n  of  digesting  the  mass  of  information  -vdiich  comes  in  to  Members ";\( 3) 
quOstions  the  desirability  of  further  increases  in  Library  of  Co ngressNjD fend¬ 


ing  congressional  decision  as  to  v/hether  the  Library  is  to  serve  only  C 
■bxid  the  Government  agencies  or  is  to  operate  as  a  national  library;  (4) 
the  Library  to  make  a< closer  check  of  use  of  study  rooms  and  tables  by 
"scholars  and  researchers,  including  representatives  of  government  agencies 


3  - 


;ion- 

ralue” 


(5)  explains  that  the  Committee  reduced  Legislative  Reference  Service  to 
$300,000  (Budget  estimate,  $650,000;  1947  appropriation,  $475,000)  on  the  haeis 
'.that  the  committee  staffs  uould  he  increased,  that  mauy  of  .the  committcc.s  gre 
A^t  utilizing  thq  LRS  specialists ‘to  anv  great  extent,  and  tliat  .the  Hous'^Coor- 
di^tor  of  Information  is  in  the  same  general  field  of  uork;  (6)  statesySiat 
thc^ihrarv  of  Congress  project  for  storing ‘and  distributing  C-ovcrnmei^mot: 
•pjetT^  films  "vrill  cost  an  amount  of  mone^  out  of  all  proportion  .to  .<Us  va] 
and  r^^ed  a  question  as  to.  uhc then  the  Library  was  the'  appropr iate/agency  for 
..this  ful^^ion  in  any  event;  (7)  partially 'explained  a  $10',000,’000ycut 'in  GPO '  s 
working  ^.d  by  stating  that  '"there  ‘is  some  difficulty  in  secura^  prompt  pay¬ 
ment,  by  dc^rtments  and  agencies,  ”  that  the  Committee  "secs  noy^lid  reason  why 
dopart.mcnts^id  agencies  should  not  pay  their  printing  bills  ^thin  30  days," 
and  that  CTP0\co\ild  undoubtedly  shorten  the  collection  peria^by  the  simple  ex¬ 
pedient  of  reftiBing  to  accept  requisitions  for  printing  ur^ss  the  department 
.  or' agency  cone'er^d  p'ays  its  bills,  promptly";  and  '(S)'  qu^ioned  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  o'f  spendinsr  R^deral  funds  for  the  library  of  CongregC'  current  legislative 
.  reference  service  ^  State  legislation. 


HOUSE 


17. 


C.C.C.  COltTIUUATIOlI,  Thc'^^hking,  and  Currency  C.(^iittee  reoprted  vrithout  amend¬ 
ment  S,  350,  to  continue  as  a  U.S,  agency  ij^il  June' 3'c»' "IS^S  (H.Ropt.  719) 

(p.  7929).  .  . 


IS,  EXPORT  C013TR0LS,  The  Rules  ConlSlttec  reporiy6d  a  resolution  foi'  the  consideraticn 
.  of  H.R.  3049,  to  continue  the  Rx(^rt  Con|/ol  Act  and'  direct  the  President  to 
ascertain  on  or  before  -Dec,  3d,  3347,  wi^thor  eyport  controls  should  or  should 
not  be  continubd,  such  detorminatiofc  t^' be  certified  to  'Congress;  to  provide 
.  that. upon  the  President's  dctcrminat\6n  to  discontinue,  such  controls  should 
terminate  within'  I5  days,  from,  the  cl.al^of  'determination,  except  as  to  offences 
committed  or  rights  or.  liabilit ica‘'incui|^ed;  and  to  provide  that  in  no  event 
shoiild  controls  extend  beyo'nd  Ju^'  30,  l^S  (p.^7929)«  , 


19.  UAR  POWERS;  TRAITSPORTAT lOlT,  T]^e  Interstolc  3nd  Poroign  Commerce  Committee  re¬ 

ported  with  a.mondr.'ient  H.R,  3^52,  to  .extend  t^June  30,  194S,  title  Hi  of  the 
Second  ^Jar  Powers  Act  rclajj.'ing  to  the  aJLlocatl^  of  transnortation  equipment 

.  (H.Rcpt.  710)  (pp.  7SS3,  /929). 

20.  SOCIdJi  SSaiRITY;  I^OR,  The  Ways  and.  Means  C^ittee' rep'orted  without 

amendment  S,  1072,  t^"' extend  until  July  1,  1949,  ■  *di^^eriod  during  which  income 
from  agricultural  l^^or  may  be  disregarded  by  Stales  \n  making  old-age  assis- 
ta.nco‘pa.37nonts' I'dt^out  -orejudicing  their  rights  to  gra^s-in— aid  under  the 
Social  Security  itet  (H.Ropt.  713)  (?*  7929)  • 

21.  COi-iroiTICATIOlTS^  The  Intorsta-to  and  Poroign  Commerce  Committ^  reported,  without 

amendment  S,/6l6,  to  repeal  the  mandatory,  special  rale  for  G^yornment  tole- 
gra.ms;  a.utj^rize  the  Pederal  Comiminicat ions  Commission  under  Comr.iunicationr 
Act  of  19^,  to  prescribe  chairgcs,  classifications,  regulations^nd  practices, 
includij^priorities,  applicable  to  Goverrimcht  telegrams;  the  efi^tive  date 
being  jtaQ  10th  day  following  the  date  of  ciiaxtmcnt  (HJRept.  73-5)  7929)* 

RECOySTRU'OriOi'T'PIILLt^CE'cCHp’oPJlTIOII.  Recei-^ed  the .  conference  report  .oh^.J.Res. 

to  continue  Pl’C  (pp.  7915-S).  The  conferees  adopted  the  l-year  e^ension, 
_  urovided  in  the  Senate  version,  biit  retained  in  general  the  House  pr^ri— 
jions  extending  only  certain  lending  powers  and  functions  of  RPC.  The  HoS^e 
version  contained  several  provisions  regarding  PCA; ,  and  conference  report 


nq)lainod  by ‘the 'House'  donferees),  "in  lieu  of  repealing  those  provisi 
La.w  in  their  entirety,  modifies  them  to  eliminate  their  amplication  to 


ions  6t<\ 
the 


\  Reconstr-action  Finance  Corporation  Imt  to  retain  their  application  to  the  Farn1 
\Credit  Adninistration.” 

*  '  ,  f  .-It"  ^  '  V 


23.  WAi^O'-SRS.  .  Passed  vdtli  amendment  H.R.  36^7.  to  extend  certain  poviers  und^  ^ 
Ti^e  Illof.the  Second"  liar  Powers  Act  (including  priorities,  allocations^ and 
certMn  e:cDort.  controls  (pp.  7gS9-90l)»  During  the  delate  there  was  cS^sider- 
ahle  Xscussion  on  the  need  for  the  e::port  controls  provided  for  in  hill 

and,  iir^ddition,  the  continuation  of  the  F;Dport  Control  Act  as  proS^ded  for  in 
K.R.  3o4\  Rop,>  .  Murray,  Vis.,  offered  and  withdrew  an  amendment  authorize 
import  an(^^:cport  control  .for  wheat ,  flour ,  corn,  oats,  and  harlot  (pp.7900“l)» 
Reps.  Sprin^r  (ind.)  and  Micliener  (Mich. )  discussed  Mr.  Dodd’ sypestinony  he- 
for  the  Judi\ary  Committee  in  regard  to  the  continuation  of  5fentrols  on  fibre 
and  cordage  (i^  7290“l)» 


24.  SXECirri'^rS  ORC-iilTIS^II^OxT,  passed  without  amend.mont  H.R.  775/ 
mission  on  Organiz\fcion  of  the  S^ecutive  Branch  of  the 


5vcr 


establish  a  Com- 
nmPnt  (pp. 7912-21) . 


25.  iilu-lSKA  SETTLSH-iDilL' .  Tl\  "Dally  Digest"  stales  that  a  S^ocomi.iittee  of  the  Public 
la.nds  Committee  ordered  reioorted  H.R,  S6S,  to  provjfue  for  homesteading  in 
Alaska  by  veterans  (p.  J^46).  /  / 

*  Copies  of  the  bill^id  report  v/ill  not  bo  ^ailable  until  the  bill  is  ac-^ 
tp.ally  reported,  when  thisiDigost  will  include  /  statement  to  that  effect. 


26.  LiVRDS.  The  Agriculture  Commit^e  ordered*  reported  H.R.  2511f  to  authorize  the 
Department  to  quitclaim  2  acreXof  land  ae^^ Muirkirk,  Md, ,  to  the  Qaeens  Chapel 
M etho  di s t  Church  (p .  D445 ) . 

*Copies  of  the  bill  and  repo\t  wil]/not  be  available  until. the  bill  is  ac- 


tually  reported,  vrhen  this  Digest  wtll/nclude  a  statement  to  tlmt  effect. 


27.  FOREIGIT  RELIEF;  FOOD  PIJRCHASES.  Rcp^^^rrison,  Va.,  criticized  USDA’ s  policy  on 
the  purcha.se  of  food  for  foreign  r^^ie\  referring  particularly  to  surplus 
canned  poultry  a,nd.  other  panned' ^pds,  soling,  "I  was  not  able  to  interest 
Government  authorities  in' the  -D^cha.se  of\,nv  of  this  s'ur^olus  for  foreign  re— 

.  lief"  (pp.  7226-7).  .  ^ 


2S.  TREiiSURY-PO ST  OFFICE  fiPPROP^^TIOrl  BILL;  l943'.\Received  the  conference  report  ^ 
on  this  bill,  H.R.  2436  7921-2).  \  '  "3 


29»  FOREIGL  AFFAIRS,  passe/ with  amendments  S.  j.  Res^^7»  providing  for  membership 
and  participation  by  ir-e  U.S.  in  the  Internationa.! Refugee- Organization  and  au- 
thorizirg  an  rppropj/atibn  therefor  (pp.  7901~15)  •  passed  the  measure  con- 
.  tains  the  languag^f  the  House  measure,  H.J. Res.  207\pp.  7915-5).  ' 


30.  RpCLuIATIOiT.  Re;^  Phillips ,*  Calif . ,  discussed' the  '  appropr^tions  for  reclamation 
projects,  sta^ung  tha„t  he  hoped  the  House  "would  help  the^onferees  work  out  a 
final  approp/.a-tion  bill  for  the  Department  of  the  Interio:^tjhich  will  permit 
..  ^.thc  oconom:^of  the  ^’"ost  to  bo  developed"  (pp,  7923-S). 


31.- RUBBER,  /ep.  Crawfohd, .  Mich, ,  spoke  in  favor  of-  retaining  the  sWthotic  rubber 
- - ifldi^stry  (P....  7B.B6). 


32.  ^'^OOL.  ,  Dioring  the  debate  on  H.j.Rcg.  207,  Rep.  Kerston,  Mis. ,  criticized  the 
resident  s  veto  of  S.  Sl4,  the  wool  price— support  bill  (pp,  7912—3)'. 


VIlLS  ii'lTxi.Ul)UCEE 


^FLOOD  COMTROL;  SURPLUS  PROPERTY.'  S.  1515,  hy  Sen.  Aiken,'  Vt.  (for  himself 
others),  to  make  surplus  property  available  for  the  alleviation  of  damage 
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paragraph  (h)  as  the  Corporation  may  deem 
Jvisable.” 

id  insert  a  new  section  3,  as  follows: 
Sect^.  Section  12B  (b)  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  title  12, 

sec.  264  ^^)),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“$10,000”  ^and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“$12,500.”  ^ 

The  amenataent  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  arnaidment  was  to  strike  out 
all  of  section  4,  ^follows: 

Sec.  4.  The  first  stotence  of  section  12B 
(o)  (1)  of  the  Federal^eserve  Act,  as  amend¬ 
ed  (U.  S.  C.,  title  12,^.  264  (o)  (1)),  is 
amended  to  read  as  folloV 

“The  Corporation  is  au?borized  and  em¬ 
powered  to  issue  and  to  h»e  outstanding 
its  notes,  debentures,  bonds,%r  other  such 
obligations,  in  a  par  amount  aggscgatlng  not 
more  than  three  times  the  sum^tf  (A)  the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  th^Corpora- 
tion  outstanding  on  January  1,  l^t7,  and 
(B)  the  amount  received  by  the  Corp^iation 
in  payment  of  the  assessments  upon  in^^ed 
banks  for  the  year  1936.” 

And  to  insert  a  new  section  4,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  4.  Section  12B  (o)  of  the  Federal. Re¬ 
serve  Act,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  title  12,  sec. 
,264  (o)),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(o)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
borrow  from  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  loan  to  the  Corporation  on  such  terms 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Corporation  and  the 
Secretary,  such  funds  as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
are  from  time  to  time  required  for  insur¬ 
ance  purposes,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  $3,000,000,000.  For  such  purpose  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
use  as  a  public-debt  transaction  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  securities  hereafter 
issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are  extended 
to  include  such  loans.  Any  such  loan  shall 
be  used  by  the  Corporation  solely  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  functions  with  respect  to  such 
insurance.  Ail  loans  and  repayments  under 
this  section  shall  be  treated  as  public-debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States.” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment’  was  -to  insert , 
new  section  5,  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  se^ion 
5e  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpa^tion 
Act,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  title  15,  gics.  606a 
(b)  and  (c)),  are  hereby  repeale<^ 

The  amendment  was  agre^  to. 

The  next  amendment  ^s  to  insert 
a  new  section  6,  as  follow 

Sec.  6.  The  Governmen^lorporation  Con¬ 
trol  Act  is  amended 

(a)  inserting  in  sec^n  101  after  “Panama 
Railroad  Company”  a^^emicolon  and  "Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  ^rporation”; 

(b)  inserting  a^ the  end  of  section  102 

the  following  sentence:  “The  budget 

program  of  thre  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  jfowever,  shall  not  be  required 
to  containJretlmates  of  (1)  amounts  to  be 
used  to  pay  insurance  claims  or  to  purchase, 
or  make^ans  on,  assets  of  insured  banks,  (2) 
expens^  in  connection  with  receiverships 
for  J^nks  becoming  insolvent  after  the 
preAration  of  such  budget  program,  or  (8) 
bgfrowings  for  the  purposes  specified  in  (1) 

ad  (2).”;  and 


(c)  striking  out  of  section  201  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “,  and  (4)  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.” 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  the  amendment  which  I  ask  be 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  inserting  a  new  section  6  in 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I'; 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  ■; 
Indiana  whether  or  not  the  rates  or  the 
charges  for  auditing  the  various  banks ; 
have  been  changed  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  They  have  not  been  J 
changed  in  the  bill.  The  rates  in  the  ' 
bill  remain  as  they  were  formerly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If^  there  ^ 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  ques'tion  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1070)  was  ordered  to 
igrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  jme 
t\rd  time,  and. passed,  as  follows; 

it  enacted,  'etc..  That  the  Fed6|4l  De- 
posit^nsurance  Corporation  is  dlaftited  to 
retire  capital  stock  by  paying  yfe  amount 
received^toerefor  (whether  receiaed  from  the 
Secretary^!  the  Treasury  or  tl^  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  banksVto  the  Secretary^f  the  Treasury 
as  herelnaft^k  provided,  to^e  covered  into 
the  Treasury  ai  miscella^ous  receipts.  As 
soon  as  practicaWe  after  the  enactment  of 
this  act,  the  Coi^ra^n  shall  pajr  to  the 
Secretary  so  much  Ajpts  capital  and  surplus 
as  is  in  excess  of  $U600,000,000.  The  balance 
of  the  amount  t^be  jtoid  to  the  Secretary 
shall  be  paid  ijr  units  dt  $10,000,000  except 
that  the  lastJonit  to  be^caid  may  be  less 
than  $10,000^00.  Each  unit  shall  be  paid 
as  soon  asyft  may  be  paid  wryhout  reducing 
the  capiyn  and  surplus  of  thK  Corporation 
below  4ff,000,000,000.  '  As  each  T^yment  is 
madeyr  corresponding  amount  of  rbe  capital 
stocl^f  the  Corporation  shall  be  re^ed  and 
canceled  and  the  receipt  or  certlficat^here- 
Bhall  be  surrendered  or  endorsed  tc^^ow 
Such  cancellation.  The  stock  subscribec^by 
'  the  variorn  Federal  Reserve  banks  shall 
retired  and  canceled,  pro  rata,  before  thi 
stock  subscribed  by  the  Secretary  is  retired 
and  canceled.  , 

Sec.  2.  Section  12B  (d)  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Act,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  title  12, 
sec.  264  (d) ),  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  Section  12B  (b)  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Act,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  title  12,  sec. 
264  (b)),  is  amended  by  striking  out  “$10,- 
000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$12,500.” 

Sec.  4.  Section  12B  (o)  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Act,  as  amended  (17.  S.  C.,  title  12,  sec. 
264  (o)),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(o)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  bor¬ 
row  from  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
loan  to  the  Corporation  on  such  terms  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  Corporation  and  the 
Secretary,  such  funds  as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
are  from  time  to  time  required  for  insur¬ 
ance  purposes,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  $3,000,000,000.  For  such  purpose  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
use  as  a  public-debt  transaction  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  securities  hereafter 
Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 


as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  issued  under  the  Secpnd 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are  extended 
to  include  such  loans.  Any  such  loan  shall 
be  used  by  the  Corporation  solely  i»i  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  functions  with  respe^  to  such 
Insurance.  All  loans  and  repayarents  under 
this  section  shall  be  treated  jjr  public-debt 
transactions  of  the  United  S^tes.” 

Sec.  5.  Subsections  (b)  yW  (c)  of  section 
5e  of  the  Reconstructioi^Pinance  Corpora¬ 
tion  Act,  as  amended  C.,  title  15,  secs. 

SUPPORT  FOR  WOOL— VETO  MESSAGE 
(S.  DOC.  NO.  68) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  the  clerk  will  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  ap¬ 
proval,  S.  8i4,  entitled  “The  Wool  Act 
of  1947.” 

This  bill  contains  features  which 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our  in¬ 
ternational  relations  and  which  are  not 
necessary  for  the  support  of  our  do¬ 
mestic  wool  growers. 

■  As  originally  passed  by  the  Senate,  the 
bill  directed  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  to  continue  until  the  end  of 
1948  to  support  prices  to  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  of  wool  at  not  less  than  1946 
levels.  It  further  authorized  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  sell  wool 
held  by  it  at  market  prices.  I  have  no 
objection  to  these  provisions. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  car¬ 
ried  an  amendment  intended  to  increase 
the  tariff  on  wool  through  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  import  fees.  This  was  done  to 
provide  a  means  of  increasing  the  do¬ 
mestic  market  price  for  wool  to  ap¬ 
proximately  the  support  price,  thus 
shifting  the  cost  of  the  support  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  consumers  of  wool  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  prices  of  these  products  are 
already  high. 

The  conferees  of  the  two  Houses 
agreed  upon  a  measure  closely  follow¬ 
ing  the  House  bill,  but  empowering  me 
to  impose  import  quotas  as  well  as  im¬ 
port  fees. 

The  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for 
additional  barriers  to  the  importation  of 
wool  at  the  very  moment  when  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  taking  the  leading  part  in  a 
United  Nations  Conference  at  Geneva 
called  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  trade 
barriers  and  of  drafting  a  charter  for 
an  International  Trade  Organization,  in 
an  effort  to  restore  the  world  to  eco¬ 
nomic  peace,  would  be  a  tragic  mistake. 
It  would  be  a  blow  to  our  leadership  in 
world  affairs.  It  would  be  interpreted 
around  the  world  as  a  first  step  on  that 
same  road  to  economic  isolationism 
down  which  we  and  other  countries 
traveled  after  the  First  World  War  with 
such  disastrous  consequences. 

I  cannot  approve  such  an  action. 

The  wool  growers  of  this  country  are 
entitled  to  receive  support.  There  is 
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still  ample  time  for  this  Congress  to  pass 
wool  legislation  consistent  with  our  in¬ 
ternational  responsibilities  and  the  In¬ 
terests  of  our  economy  as  a  whole.  I 
urge  that  the  Congress  do  so  promptly. 

A  bill  based  on  the  general  principles 
and  policy  of  the  original  Senate  bill 
would  be  acceptable  to  me,  although  I 
would  prefer  a  more  permanent  wool 
program,  as  suggested  in  my  memo¬ 
randum  which  was  made  public  on 
March  12,  1946. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  returning  S. 
814  without  my  approval. 

Harry  S.  Truman. 
The  White  House,  June  26,  1947. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass,  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  the  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  veto  mes- 
'sage  of  the  Pi-esident  together  with* the 
bill  be  printed  and  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  veto  message  together 
with  the  bill  will  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 
COMMITTEE '  MEETING  'DURING 

SESSION 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be 
permitted  to  meet  at  2:30  o’clock  this 
afternoon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  order  is  made. 
ADMISSION  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  CERTAIN  ALIEN  FIANCEES  OR 
FIANCES 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  House  bill  3398,  order  No. 
358,  to  extend  the  period  of  validity  of 
the  act  to  facilitate  the  admission  into 
the  United  States  of  the  alien  fiancees 
or  fiances  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
H.  R.  3398,  an  act  to  extend  the  pe^od 
of  validity  of  the  act  to  facilitate  the 
admission  into  the  United  States/bf  the 
alien  fiancees  or  fiances  of  meoibers  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Unit^  States, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a,/mivd  read¬ 
ing,  read  the  third  time,  aHd  passed. 

STRIKES  FOLLOWING  THE  PASSAGE  OP 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT  DELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr^President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebr^iia  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  /I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylva^a. 

Mr.  MARTINS  Mr.  President,  some- 
thing  ugly  h^  developed  since  the  new 
labor  bill  b^ame  law  last  Monday,  some¬ 
thing  in  'Ration  of  the  American  spirit 
^  own  state  of 
“  other  States  some 
marched  out  af  the 

coabmines. 

Ahey  have  laid  down  their  tools  and 
^^ve  declared  they  will  not  work  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  like  the  law. 
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I  Elsewhere,  in  some  sections  of  the  la- 
lor  movement,  there  have  been  threats 
.gainst  the  Congress  and  against  the 
Jovernment  by  men  who  think  them- 
;elves  bigger  than  our  laws  and  our  Con¬ 
stitution.  These  leaders  see  themselves 
,s  an  invisible  government  within  the 
Jovernment.  They  have  grown  defiant 
jjnd  arrogant  by  reason  of  the  immuni- 
jties  thrown  about  them  by  a  one-sided 
labor  law. 

This  is  not  the  American  way.  I  hope 
the  rank  and  file  of  labor  will  not  permit 
itself  to  be  led  down  this  bund  alley  by 
these  blind  so-called  labor  leaders. 
Such  defiance  of  the  law  could  set  back 
the  cause  of  labor  50  years.  If  contin¬ 
ued,  such  conduct  will  arouse  resentment 
in  the  minds  of  millions  of  American 
citizens,  hurting  not  only  the  real  lead¬ 
ers  of  labor,  but  also  the  fine  Americans 
who  constitute  its  rank  and  file.  I  hope 
that  trtey  will  act  as  sane  citizens,  and 
obey  the  law.  I  would  remind  these 
people  of  the  American  tradition  of  ac¬ 
cepting  the  decision  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  remind  them 
also  that  for  more  than  a  decade,  whei 
the  New  Deal  was  riding  high,  the 
;wer6  millions  of  Americans  who  ^ 
^unalp^ably  opposed  to  its  philo^hy. 
But  sirtpe  that  party  was  then  inyj^wer, 
because reflected  the  expressgp  will  of 
thq  majomy  of  Americans,  the  verdict 
was  accept^in  the  true  Amencan  spirit. 
We  did  no\  stage  a  sit^own  strike 
against  our  Gentry;  w^worked  for  a 
change  througl^the  overly  processes 
prescribed  by  thW  Constitution.  That 
was  sound  citizen^ 

Last  Monday,  th^N^reat  majority  of 
the  American  oftipl^  spoke  through 
their  elected  XRepre^tatives.  This 
verdict  shoul^)e  ■accept^  in  the  same 
spirit. 

There  h^e  been  threats  t^ig  in  and 
organize  last-ditch  fight  to\efy  and 
obstru^he  operation  of  this  l5w.  The 
kindy^labor  leaders  who  talk  th^  lan¬ 
guage are  unscrupulous  men.  The^an- 
noV^peak  for  the  rank  and  file  of  l\al 
ericans.  Defiance  of  the  law  is  m 
e  way  of  our  people. 

I  regret  that  the  labor  union  whose 
stronghold  is  in  my  State— and  to  which 
I  have  been  so  close — has  elected  to  flout 
the  law  with  a  walk-out.  It  is  significant 
that  there  have  not  been  such  walk-outs 
by  other  unions.  But  they  have  been 
widespread  by  this  union. 

Mr.  President,  that  kind  of  develop¬ 
ment  does  not  mean  spontaneous  action 
by  the  workers.  It  means  one  thing,  and 
one  shameful  thing  only:  In  this  union, 
of  all  the  unions  of  the  Nation,  the  lead¬ 
ership  elected  to  lead  its  people  off  the 
job  and  into  defiance  of  the  law  and  the 
will  of  the  majority.  This  so-called 
spontaneous  walk-out  has  obviously  been 
Inspired  and  carefully  planned.  This  is 
what  I  mean  by  “invisible  government.” 

The  labor  bill  was  no  partisan  bill. 
Nearly  50  percent  of  the  Democrats  in  the 
Senate  joined  the  Republican  majority 
to  override  the  President’s  veto  by  a 
214-to-l  margin.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  Capitol,  some  60  percent  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  helped  to  override  the  veto  by 
4  to  1.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Congress 
acted  In  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  our  population. 


In  view  of  this  impressive  vote,  and  o| 
the  desire  for  labor  legislation  by  tt 
country  as  a  whole,  it  is  simply  good  oiti- 
zenship  and  the  duty  of  all  to  accegjr  the 
new  law  and  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  J?Tcnow 
that  with  such  an  opportunity ^is  law 
can  substantially  benefit  every  element 
of  labor  and  management  exo^t  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  labor  leader  who^eks  to  boost 
himself  to  labor  dictatonmip  by  riding 
the  shoulders  of  the  J^fen  who  work, 
sweat,  and  pay  dues. 

But  let  me  say  nojf,  if  the  process  of 
trial  and  error  shm/d  show  that  one  or 
more  provisions  o^he  law  will  not  oper- 
.ate  as  desired,  under  proper  condi¬ 
tions,  then  I  ^all  vote  for  a  change.  I 
am  sure  that/all  of  Congress  feels  as  I 
do,  and  wil^ct  to  correct  the  law  wher¬ 
ever  it  m^  fail.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
the  dutj^of  all  Members  of  Congress — 
those  yho  have  supported  this  law  and 
— y,  who  have  opposed  it — to  remind 
th^  people  back  home  that  this  is  the 
’'■'v  of  the  land  passed  overwhelmingly — 

, — d  that  it  must  be  given  an  honest  op¬ 
portunity  to  prove  itself. 

I  would  feel  much  better  if  I  were  cer¬ 
tain  it  would  get  such  a  chance.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  are  those  in  the  labor 
movement  who  will  set  booby-traps  in  its 
path.  There  are  those  in  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  who,  for  political  purposes,  will 
go  all  out  to  discredit  it.  The  law  cannot 
get  a  fair  chance  if  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  sets  out  to  sabotage  it 
and  make  it  fail. 

All  of  Congress  and  much  of  the  coun¬ 
try  know  that  some  members  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  the  very  men  who  are  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  law,  declared  their  opposition  to 
it  long  before  it  was  passed.  They  worked 
to  poison  the  President’s  mind  against 
it.  All  Congress  and  much  of  the  Nation 
know  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  op¬ 
posed  this  measure  privately  and  publicly. 
We  know  that  two  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  Labor  have  been  out  on  the  stump  for 
months,  rabble  rousing  against  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

They  did  not  see  it  in  final  form— they 
did  not  give  it  a  chance.  These  people 
mst  flatly  declared  the  bill  unworkable, 
fcey  roused  labor  against  it,  and  they 
Inlycated  how  they  intend  to  treat  It 
whaa  they  get  their  hands  on  it. 

M^President,  they  are  not  the  proper 
peopleV  administer  this  law.  It  seems 
to  me  ^at  the  President’s  first  move 
should  be  Id  remove  them^  and  to  replace 
them  with  people  whose  'minds  are  not 
turned  again^he  law.  Impartial,  mid- 
dle-of-the-roa^nen  should  be  brought 
in  to  give  the  law  a  fair  start  in  life. 
Such  action  is  nectary  as  confirmation 
of  the  President’s  r^ent  statement  that 
he  intends  to  enforce'toe  law. 

This  is  an  importan^w.  The  future 
of  labor  relations  for  yeark^to  come  hangs 
upon  its  administration. 

It  depends  also  upon  ge!Wng  to  the 
workingman  the  truth  about^e  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  law  and  upon  disp^ing  the 
malicious  untruths  which  ha^  been 
spread  by  enemies  of  the  legislation. 
Whether  we  are  to  go  on  to  greater  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  greater  harmony  betweto 
management  and  labor  depends  upoSs. 
these  two  things.  \ 
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Mr.  President,  Will 
I  will  yield  to  the  \ 


as  the  emergency  is  over — and  1  will 
leave  It  to  the  distinguished  Senator — 
we  shall  forget  it;  we  shall  not  change 
it;  and  then  it  will  go  on  and  on,  and 
nothing  will  be  done  about  it.  The  next 
time  perhaps  the  situation  will  be  re¬ 
versed.  But  certainly  no  one  can  dis¬ 
pute  the  fact  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  closer  to  the 
people  than  is  any  other  elective  of¬ 
ficer.  I  believe  we  could  get  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  that.  Whether  he  has  the  abili¬ 
ty  some  other  person  has  is  another 
question:  but  his  long  service  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  the  fact  that  he  is  elected 
every  2  years,  the  fact  that  he  is  elected 
by  the  entire  membership  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  ought  to  be  convincing  evidence 
that  there  is  no  other  electeo^fficer  that 
is  closer  to  the  people.  Cert^ly  he  is 
closer  than  an  appointed  officer,  tj;ian  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  or  whoever  might,  be 
named. 

Mr.  BARKLEY, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY, 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  may  be  closer  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  than  any  other  officer  in  the 
Government,  but  he  cannot  be  any  closer 
to  the  people,  because  he  represents  only 
one  district,  just  as  any  other  Repre¬ 
sentative  does. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  have  covered  that. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  covered 
that? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  covered  it  cor¬ 
rectly  or  not.  I  was  called  out  of  the 
Chamber  at  the  time  the  Senator  covered 
It.  I  may  uncover  it  when  I  come  to  my 
remarks.  Has  the  Senator  discussed,  or 
has  anybody  argued,  whether  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  solves  this  problem :  The  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  requires  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  be 
native  born  and  35  years  of  age.  The 
Constitution  does  not  require  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  either  to  be  native  born  or 
35  years  of  age.  The  Constitution  does 
not  even  require  him  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  House.  .  ' 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  the  Senator  wijf' 
yield,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  that 
argument.  On  page  6,  line  18,  iny4he 
first  subsection,  it  is  provided  tt^t  he 
must  be  qualified  to  be  President^bf  the 
United  States.  / 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  other^  words,  if 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  is, not  35,  and 
is  not  native  born,  then., the  bill  is  a 
nullity  so  far  as  he  is  concerned? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Yes/ the  office  then 
passes  on  to  the  nex^,in  line,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  pro  tempore.  / 

Mr.  BARKLEY./'  The  President  pro 
tempore  can  come  into  the  Senate  at 
the  age  of  30,  and  he  does  not  have  to 
be  native  bo^r  He  is  required  to  be  30 
years  of  ag^  It  is  provided  in  the  bill 
that  he  ^st  be  qualified.  So,  If  the  ■ 
House  sh^ld  elect  an  unqualified  Speak¬ 
er,  an(Lc  the  Senate  should  elect  an  un- 
qualijed  President  pro  tempore,  neither 
of  tKem  could  become  President? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  It  would  then  go  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  This  Is  exactly 
^correct. 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Then  the  succession 
would  finally  pass  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  as  the  third  In  line? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  situation  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  minority  leader  would 
never  happen. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Perhaps  that  is  so; 
but,  under  the  Constitution,  it  could 
happen? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Yes;  it  could  happen 
temporarily,  only,  because  it  would  take 
but  a  very  few  minutes  for  the  House 
to  elect  a  new  Speaker  if  the  Speaker  did 
not  qualify  or  if  he  resigned.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  could  do  the  same  thing  with  the 
President  pro  tempore;  or,  if  he  did  not 
qualify,  then  the  Secretary  of  State 
could  continue  to  act  as  President  until 
the  President  pro  tempore  qualified. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  During  those  few 
minutes,  when  the  House  would  have  to 
discharge  its  Speaker  and  reelect  one, 
who  would  be  President? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Secretary  of 
State. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  He  could  be  Presi¬ 
dent,  then,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
the  House  would  unhorse  him?  / 

"‘  Mr.  WHERRY.  He  would  serve  on^ 
fo^'.the  emergency.  The  bill  provides 
that^  there  shall  be  no  time  when  ^'ere 
will  not  be  an  officer  eligible  to  b^ome 
Presideih^  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
are  having  difficulty  now  with  that  very 
provision.  / 

The  bill  provides  that  v^^henever  a 
Speaker  becomes  qualified^lie  is  the  first 
in  the  line  of  succession/  If  he  cannot 
qualify  according  to  th’e  terms  of  the 
Constitution,  the  people  would  not  want 
him  as  President  of  'the  United  States, 
even  though  he  were  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BARIOiEY.  They  absolutely 
would  not.  I’would  not  want  him  as 
President,  apyhow. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  he  were  unable  to 
qualify,  tfien  the  next  in  line  would  be 
the  President  pro  tempore.  I  ^nnot 
concede  of  either  a  Speaker  or  a^resi- 
den/pro  tempore  serving  in  that  office 
w^  would  not  qualify  as  President^of 
yle  United  States.  But  if  he  did  not 
Qualify,  then  the  Secretary  of  State'' 
would  be  called  upon  to  serve  during  the 
emergency,  or v  until  either  the  Speaker 
or  the  President  pro  tempore  could  qual¬ 
ify  to  act  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question,  as  a  matter 
of  interest.  As  I  understand,  under  the 
Constitution  there  are  certain  age  re¬ 
quirements  and  residence  requirements 
for  both  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Is  there  any 
law  whatever  that  makes  provision  for 
any  requirements  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  an 
appointee  of  the  President? 

Mr,  WHERRY.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  HATCH,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  will  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion:  none  whatever. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  did  not  want  to  answer 
that  question. 


Mr.  WHERRY.  If  the  Senator  will/ 
pardon  me,  I  wanted  to  answer  the  quea- 
tion  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Connect¬ 
icut,  and  I  would  like  to  say,  with  all  the 
force  that  is  in  me,  that  there-  is  none 
whatever.  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator 
for  bringing  that  to  my  atten^n.  One 
more  thing,  the  Secretary  of/fetate  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treaty,  and  the 
Cabinet  officers  are  not  erected  by  the 
people:  they  are  appoiaKed.  How  any¬ 
one  can  say  that  there^  a  defect  in  the 
line  of  succession  su^ested  in  the  bill, 

I  just  cannot  und^tand,  because  the 
Speaker  is  closer^  the  people  today 
than  any  otheraimcial. 

Mr.  BARKy?Y.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Speaker  is  closer 
to  the  peojfie,  he  is  elected  by  the  people, 
he  is  aryvlective  officer,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  o^State  is  not  an  elective  officer. 
He  i^ppointed,  and  he  does  not  have 
an:^ifferent  qualifications  than  has  the 
Speaker. 

.  Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  may 
/L  Interrupt  the  Senator,  to  ask  one  other 
question? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Yes;  I  am  always  glad 
to  yield  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  the  event  the  Pres¬ 
ident-elect  and  the  Vice-President-elect 
should  both  die,  after  they  have  been 
elected  by  the  electoral  college,  and  be¬ 
fore  assuming  the  duties  of  office,  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  what  would  happen?  There  is  no 
law  that  authorizes  the  reassembling  of 
the  electoral  college.  They  are  like  the 
salmon,  to  which  I  referred  the  other 
day;  they  spawn,  and  they  die.  The  elec¬ 
toral  college  elects  a  President,  and  then 
it  dies,  and  nobody  has  power  to  recon¬ 
vene  it.  If  both  the  President-elect  and 
the  Vice-President-elect  should  die,  what 
would  happen? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  provision  in  the 
bill,  which  I  think  answers  the  question, 
will  be  found  on  page  4.  beginning  with 
line  19,  that,  in  the  event  a  President 
fails  to  qualify,  or  a  Vice  President  fails 
to  qualify,  then  the  succession  goes  to 
the  Speaker.  It  goes  to  the  Speaker,  then 
to  the  President  pro  tempore,  then  to 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

.  Mr.  BARKLEY.  Suppose  the  Con- 
gi^ess  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  the  Congress  had 
expfF,ed,  and  if  there  ^ere  no  Speaker, 
and  iifvlt  should  happen  that  there  were 
no  Prekflent  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
then  un^r  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the 
Secretary  ‘‘of  State  would  become  the 
acting  President  until  such  disability  or 
disqualification  was  removed. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  position  W  acting  President  shall 
finally  come  to  tr^  Secretary  of  State, 
but  it  makes  it  juskas  hard  as  possible 
for  thq  Secretary  of  St§,te  to  become  act¬ 
ing  President.  Everyolre  elSe  has  to  die 
before  the  succession  cohjes  to  him. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  l^enator  from 
Kentucky  raises  technical  ppints  which 
may  never  arise.  The  bill  provides  for 
protection  against  every  emergency  that 
can  be  conceived  of  so  that  organized 
civil  government  shall  continue. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  not  asking  these 
questions  facetiously.  I  am  asking  them 
because  I  believe  there  are  many  gaps 
In  the  whole  situation  which,  fortu- 
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''^nately,  we  have  never  had  to  bridge,  but 
w'hich  ought  to  be  considered,  so  that  aU 
the'^ljoles  and  all  the  gaps  to  a  legiti¬ 
mate  Viccession  to  the  Presidency  may 
be  clo^k,  eiher  before  an  individual 
takes  hisNuffice  or  after  he  takes  his  of¬ 
fice,  and  it\eems  to  me  that  instead  of 
bringing  befoiffi  the  Senate  a  bill  which 
contains  piecemi^al  legislation,  the  whole 
question  ought  tote  gone  into  and  inves¬ 
tigated  by  the  corrftaittees  of  the  Senate 
in  order  that  we  maV^l  every  gap  that 
may  conceivably  exis^m  respect  to  an 
emergency  or  exigency  ^h  as  exist  at 
present.  X 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  Presi^^t,  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  th^SMi^^oi'ity 
Leader,  and  I  believe  I  have  sevef^times 
this  afternoon  answered  the  pointsT^msed 
by  >iim.  I  agree  that  there  is  no  per^ct 
piece  of  legislation.  I  suppose  th( 
may  be  some  gaps  which  are  not  provide 
for  by  the  pending  bill.  I  want  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  to  know,  however, 
that  the  bill  does  not  represent  piece¬ 
meal  legislation.  To  begin  with,  the  bill 
contains  the  legislation  recommended 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  may  say  at  that, 
point  that  I  was  opposed  to  the  proposal 
wheh  the  Democrats  were  in  power.  I 
was  opposed  to  it  when  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Rayburn!  was  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  when  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  McKellar!  was  Presi¬ 
dent  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  I  was 
opposed  to  the  proposal  then  just  as  I 
am  opposed  to'  it  now.  So  no  one  can 
accuse  me  of  having  any  political  bias  in 
regard  to  it. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  have  not  accused/ 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  of 
anything.  / 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  is  Si¬ 
ting  ready  to.  [Laughter.]  / 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  wiJI  the 
Senator  yield?  / 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield.  / 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  see  the  Senior  from 
Vermont  is  in  his  seat.  I  kr^w  what 
he  wants  to  propose.  I  havgr  a  matter 
which  I  am  anxious  to  speak  of,  but  I 
would  rather  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
were  allowed  to  proceed/now.  I  can 
take  up  my  matter  later.  / 

Mr.  WHERRY.  .  Ver/  well..  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  .to  t^e  Senator  from 
Vermont,  providing  the  legislation  he 
wishes  to  propose  iy'not  controversial. 

I  have  been  very  l^ient,  I  will  say,  in 
connection  with  niy  presentation  re¬ 
specting  the  succ^sion  bill.  I  want  to 
accommodate  evjtvy  Senator.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  questions  that  have  been 
asked  respecti^  the  succession  bill,  of 
which  I  have  made  a  considerable  study. 
If  in  any  respects  the  legislation  can  be 
improved,  shall  be  very  glad  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  so.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
legislation  has  been  carefully  analyzed 
and  studied.  We  have  carefully  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  exhaustive  study  and  work 
done  by  the  Senate  Commiittee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  1856;  we  have  carefully 
analyzed  the  work  of  the  committee  in 
1886.  Our  research  men  and  our  coun¬ 
sel  and  the  committee  members  have 
carefully  analyzed  the  changes  that  have 
*  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  the  lame- 
duck  amendment,  which  changes  com¬ 


pletely  the  status  of  the  office  of  the 
Speaker  and  President  pro  tempore  d^- 
Ing  the  years  for  which  they  are  elect^ed. 

I  think  the  bill  provides  a  complete 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  line 
of  succession  is  needed  in  order  Ijb  con¬ 
tinue  an  orderly  Government,  .  with  a  • 
possible  definition  of  disability.  The- 
matter  of  disability  was  not  contained  in 
the  provisions  of  the  law  of'  1792,  was 
not  contained  in  the  law  of  1886.  Until 
someone  can  satisfactorily  define  what 
a  disability  is.  and  draft' provisions  to 
compel  a  person  having  a  disability  to 
vacate  an  office  to  which  he  is  elected, 
even  though  he  think^he  is  not  suffer¬ 
ing  from  any  disability,  I  think  a  con¬ 
stitutional  question  will  exist,  one  which, 
has  not  been  solved.  But  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  aside  from  the  question  of  dis¬ 
ability,  the  matter  is  handled  fairly 
well  in  the  bill  before  us,  that  is,  that  a 
Ipeaker  does  not  have  to  resign,  or  that 
President  pro  tempore  does  not  have 
toSesign,  if  h&'feels  in  his  own  mind  that 
thel^sability■is  only  temporary.  I  think 
that  making  the  decision  optional  with 
the  Speyer  and  the  President  pro  tem¬ 
pore  prao^ally  solves  the  question  of, 
disability! 

As  I  ^id  before,  never  in  the  history 
of  the/country  save  we  had  to  make  a| 
decision  of  that  Iwid.  The  matter  of 
disaMity  is  not  a  p^  of  this  particrdar 
legi/siation  in  connectism  with  Presiden¬ 
tial  succession.  I  agreK  however,  with, 
t^e  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  it  is  a  perplejchig  problem. 
/  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  tije  distin- 
guished  Senator  from  Vermont  \ith  the 
understanding  that  the  matter  whi^h  he 
proposes  to  bring  up  will  not  be  con¬ 
troversial  and  consume  any  considerable 


SUPPORT  FOR  WOOL 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  report  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  1438,  to  provide  support  for  wool, 
and  for  other  purposes.  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  report  is  received. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  this  new 
biU,  ordered  by  the  committee  to  be  fa¬ 
vorably  reported,  provides  for  support 
for  wool  at  the  1946  support  price.  It 
gives  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
authority  to  dispose  of  the  accumulated 
wool  stocks,  amounting  to  some  450,000,- 
000  pounds,  at  less  than  parity,  if  it  is 
found  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  President’s  veto  message  on  the 
wool  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  The  com¬ 
mittee  met  at  2:30  by  permission  of  the 
Senate.  It  was  decided  it  would  be  futile 
to  attempt  to  pass  the  legislation  over 
the  President’s  veto.  Therefore,  no  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  on  the  veto.  Instead  the 
committee  voted  unanimously  to  report 
favorably  Senate  bill  1498,  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Robert¬ 
son]. 

The  bill  contains  Just  two  provisions. 
It  puts  a  support  price  on  wool  equal  to 
the  1946  support  price,  until  December 
31,  1948,  and  permits  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  dispose  of  the 
stocks  on  hand  at  whatever  price  they 


have  to  sell  them  for  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  for  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cain  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re¬ 
ported  by  title  for  the  information  of  the 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1498)  to 
provide  support  for  wool,  and  for  other 
pm’poses. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Pi’esident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  1498  is  a  bill  to  provide  support 
for  wool.  The  President  today  vetoed 
the  wool  bill,  which  was  the  result  of  , 
the  conference  between  certain  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  certain  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
agreed  to  by  both  the  House  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recently.  The  new  bill,  8.-1498,  is  the 
same  as  the  conference  report  v/ith  one' 
exception,  that  is,  that  section  4  of  the 
confereifce  report  bill  has  been  omitted 
from  Senate  bill  1498.  The  new  bill  ac¬ 
cepts  the  House  amendment  to  the  sup¬ 
port  price  provision  of  the  Senate  bill. 
The  Senate  bill  carried  a  support  price 
of  not  less  than  the  price  paid  in  1946. 
The  House  amended  that  by  striking  out 
the  words  “not  less  than”  and  merely 
inserting  the  price  of  1946. 

The  only  other  provisioh  in  which  there 
is  any  change  from  the  original  Senate 
bill,  which  was  amended  slightly  by  the 
House,  is  in  section  3  of  Senate  bill  1498. 
The  original  Senate  bill  provided  that : 

,  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may, 
without  regard  to  restrictions  imposed  upon 
it  by  any  law,  dispose  of  any  wool  produced 
prior  to  January  1,  1949,  at  prices  which  will 
permit  such  wool  to  be  sold  in  competition 
with  imported  wool.  The  disposition  of  any 
accumulated  stock  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  however,  shall  be  made  at  such 
rate  and  in  such  manner  as  will  avoid  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  domestic  market. 

That  was  in  the  original  Senate  bill 
814.  Section  3  of  the  new  bill  is  the 
House  amendment,  which  reads: 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may, 
until  Decem'oer  31,  1948,  dispose  of  wool 
owned  by  It  without  regard  to  any  restric¬ 
tions  Imposed  upon  it  by  law. 

Those  are  the  only  differences  between 
the  new  bill  and  the  original  Senate  bill 
814. 

Section  4  has  been  omitted.  It  was  be¬ 
cause  of  that  section,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  said, 
in  his  veto  message,  he  was  forced  to 
veto  the  bill.  That  was  a  provision  giv¬ 
ing  the  President  the  option  to  impose 
import  fees  or  quotas  on  the  importation 
of  wool. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  for 
me  to  say  anything  more.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  accept  the  bill,  as  some  such 
bill  is  most  urgently  required.  The 
shearing  of  the  1947  wool  chp  is  already 
80  percent  completed.  Most  of  the  wool 
is  lying  sacked  in  warehouses  all  over 
the  country.  In  many  instances  the 
small  producer  has  been  forced  to  sell 
his  clip  at  some  10  to  15  cents  below  the 
price  he  would  receive  under  this  meas- 
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ure.  It  Is  an  urgent  measure,  and  I 
again  remind  the  Senate  that  wool  is  a 
critical  material.  That  was  brought 
home  to  me  forcibly  this  morning  when 
I  was  sitting  as  a  member  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  considering  the  War  Department 
appropriation  bill,  and  we  heard  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  National  Guard  cry¬ 
ing  for  new  uniforms.  They  said  they 
needed  300,000  woolen  uniforms  for  the 
troops.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
if  our  domestic  wool  producers  were  put 
out  of  business,  as  they  might  well  be 
unless  we  have  some  legislation  to  keep 
them  in  business,  the  result,  in  case  of 
war,  might  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  have  discussed  this  bill  with  me. 
I  shall  not  object  to  its  consideration 
at  this  time.  However,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  there  are  several  factors 
concerning  the  bill  which  I  believe  do  not 
make  for  the  best  type  of  legislation. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
stated,  the  bill  does  three  things.  First, 
it  sets  the  price  of  domestic  wool  at  the 
minimum  of  the  prices  obtained  in  the 
year  1946.  Second,  it  permits  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  buy  wool 
at  this  price  until  December  31,  1948 - 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  yield  to  me?  , 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  said  “at  the 
minimum  of  the  prices  obtained  tn  the 
year  1946.”  It  is  at  the  1946  prices. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  what  I 
Intended  to  say. 

Second,  it  permits  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  buy  wool  until 
December  31,  1948,  at  the  1946  prices. 
Third,  it  permits  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  sell  the  wool  it  has  on 
hand  at  less  than  it  cost  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

I  respectfully  point  out  that  the  bill  in 
effect  does  three  things.  First,  it  puts 
and  keeps  the  Government  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  wool  market.  In  reality,  it  makes 
the  Goverment  the  sole  buyer  of  the 
domestic  wool  crop  unless  the  price  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  price  of  1946.  Secondly,  it  is 
the  only  commodity,  I  believe,  which  the 
Government  buys  at  a  price  greater  than 
parity.  That  is  a  new  formula  for 
Government  purchases  of  commodities. 
Third,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  it  puts 
the  cost  of  clothing,  so  far  as  wool  is 
concerned,  at  a  high  price,  and  will  main¬ 
tain  it  there. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  prices  of  wool 
today  are  high.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
price  of  wool  is  substantially  above  the 
1946  levels.  But  this  biU  means  that  that 
price  will  be  obtained  until  December 
1948  and  that  if  the  prices  fall  off  at  all, 
the  Government  must  stay  in  the  wool 
market  and  become  the  purchaser  of 
wooLwhich  is  produced  domestically.  It 
will  then  sell  such  wool  at  a  loss  in  order 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  market. 

For  these  reasons  we  who  come  from 
Massachusetts,  where  the  wool  trade  is 


to  a  large  extent  concentrated,  and 
where  there  are  large  textile  mills,  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  like  this  bill.  But  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  debated  it  in  full  in  the  past. 
We  have  stated  our  objections.  The  bill 
is  substantially  the  bill  which  the 
Senate  originally  passed.  That  bill  was 
amended  in  the  House  to  include  the 
tariff  provision,  and  with  the  tariff  pro¬ 
vision  the  bill  has  now  been  vetoed. 

For  these  reasons  I  shall  not  object 
to  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill.  However,  I 
still  say  that  if  I  had  my  way  the  bill 
would  not  become  law  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  There 
is  one  thing  which  I  should  like  to  men¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  SALTONSTALL].  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  high  prices  of  wool  cloth¬ 
ing.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  realizes 
how  little  wool  there  is  in  a  suit  of 
clothes.  Take,  for  example,  a  three- 
piece  suit  of  clothes  of  the  finest  wool, 
heavy  weight,  winter  clothing.  At  the 
outside,  the  total  weight  of  wool  in  that 
suit  is  21/2  pounds.  If  the  support  price 
were  doubled  and  the  manufacturers 
had  to  pay  double  the  price  they  pay 
today,  it  could  not  increase  the  price  of 
the  Senator’s  suit  more  than  $1. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  but  what  has  been 
considered  and  overwhelmingly  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Senate  earlier  in  the  ses¬ 
sion.  For  that  reason  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  when  we  pass  this  bill 
it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  the  cost 
of  this  particular  piece  of  legislation  as 
it  is  a  question  of  establishing  the  prece¬ 
dent  of  guaranteeing  to  one  group  of 
farmers  for  2  years  the  highest  prices 
which  they  received  for  their  commodi¬ 
ties  during  wartime.  We  now  have  on 
the  statute  books  laws  guaranteeing 
prices  on  certain  basic  commodities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  parity  formula.  This  pro¬ 
posal  exceeds  that.  Other  groups  of 
farmers  now  under  the  parity  formula 
have  just  as  much  right  to  ask  the 
Government  to  guarantee  125  or  150  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  as  do  the  wool  producers. 

Also,  at  least  one-third  of  our  agricul¬ 
ture  is  not  under  any  support  program 
at  all,  but  is  on  a  free  market.  To  me  it 
is  not  fair  to  pick  out  one  small  group  of 
farmers  and  try  to  enact  legislation  to 
take  care  of  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

During  recent  years  much  has  been 
said  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  about  re¬ 
turning  to  a  free-enterprise  system.  If 
we  pass  this  bill,  we  shall  be  entirely 
eliminating  all  the  wool  buyers  of  the 
country  and  placing  tfie  purchase  of 
wool  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  Sen¬ 
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ator  from  Massachusetts.  Therefore,  at 
this  time  I  object  to  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  objection  was  made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  registered  an  objection. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
hopeful  that  no  objection  would  be  made. 
I  wish  now  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  for  the  sympathy  with  which 
they  have  treated  this  subject,  and  the 
promptness  with  which  they  have  acted. 
I  trust  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  will  make  a 
motion  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to 
take  up  this  bill  and  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  can  assure  the  Sensitor 
from  New  Mexico  that  I  would  make  such 
a  motion,  but  I  do  not  care  to  impose 
upon  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Wherry]  and  ask  him  to  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  comply  with  the  Senator’s 
request. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  small  wool  growers 
of  the  West  will  have  to  continue  to  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  speculators. 

The  Government  has ,  supported 
other  commodities  at  higher-than-parity 
prices.  All  during  the  war  it  supported 
poultry  at  higher-than-parity  prices.  It 
has  supported  dairy  products  at  higher- 
than-parity  prices.  It  has  supported 
othe  rcommodities.  We  are  not  singling 
out  wool. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Wherry]  Is  willing  to  yield  to  me 
at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  bill  1498. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  in  the  position  of  holding 
up  the  wool  growers  of  western  Nebraska. 
I  think  I  have  been  as  lenient  as  anyone 
could  be  with  my  time.  I  have  yielded 
time  and  again  for  more  than  10  days. 
I  have  permitted  other  legislation  to  dis¬ 
place  the  unfinished  business. 

We  have  a  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment  to  vote  tomorrow  afternoon  at  2 
o’clock.  I  feel  that  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  ought  to  be  able  to  read  my  speech 
in  the  Record.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
should  enact  the  pending  legislation.  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  placed  in  the  position 
tomorrow  afternoon  at  2  o’clock  of  hav¬ 
ing  Senators  say,  “We  have  not  had  am¬ 
ple  time  to  discuss  this  question.”  I  am 
perfectly  agreeable  to  permitting  the 
Senate  to  do  what  it  wishes  to  do,  but 
I  do  not  want  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
be  under  any  misapprehension  when  the 
vote  comes  tomorrow.  I  do  not  want  the 
Impression  to  be  gained  that  I  have  in 
any  way  delayed  consideration  of  the 
Hill 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  suggest  that  If 
the  motion  is  made  now.  in  all  probability 
it  will  be  agreed  to.  There  seems  to  be 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  all  Senators 
except  the  Senator  who  objected  to  allow 
the  bill  to  be  considered.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALXi.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  for 
a  auestion? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to 
me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  'SALTONSTALL.  .  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  propound  a  parliamentary 


inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  the  only  question  pending  is  a 
unanimous-consent  request  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  consideration  of  the  bill.  My  ques¬ 
tion  is  this:  If  the  wool  bill  is  taken  up 
by  unanimous  consent,  will  those  of  us 
who  do  not  like  it  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  “no”  on  the  passage  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  williams.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
the  floor,  before  yielding  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  wish  to  say  that  when 
it  comes  to  a  matter  of  saving  money, 
the  United  States  Government  has  prob¬ 
ably  $170,000,000  tied  up  in  460,000,000 
pounds  of  wool.  That  wool  could  be  re¬ 
leased  and  made  available  for  use  if  we 
could  only  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  whatever  to  the  Senate  con¬ 
sidering  the  bill.  However,  I  do  not 
want  it  done  under  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  for  a  vote  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  If  the  Senate  wishes  to  con¬ 
sider  the  bill  at  this  time,  I  am  not  plan¬ 
ning  to  delay  its  passage,  if  the  Senator 
will  make  a  motion  to  bring  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
flamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  There  is  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  take  up  this  particular 
bill.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Vermont  if  it  in¬ 
volves  final  passage  of  the  bill  this 
afternoon? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  does. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Then  am  I  correct  in 
thinking  it  would  require  a  quorum  call 
before  unanimous  consent  is  made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  a  quorum  call 
will  be  required  if  final  passage  to  the 
bill  is  intended  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  pending  business  be  tem¬ 
porarily  laid  aside  and  the  Senate  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
Senate  bill  1498. 

.  Barkley,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  is  a  little  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  it  should  have  been.  If 
unanimous  consent  is  given  for  con- 
ideiation  of  the  bill  by  unanimous  con¬ 


sent  it  does  not  thereafter  require  a  roll 
call  to  pass  it,  or  even  a  quorum  call, 
unless  some  Senator  makes  the  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  incorporated  in  his 
unanimous-consent  request  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  intention- to  pass  the  bill  today. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  was  a  mere  dec¬ 
laration  of  intention,  but  it  was  not  a 
part  of  the  unanimous-consent  request, 
as  I  understand  it.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understood  that  it  was  a  part  of 
the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Ml-.  BARKLEY.  That  would  be  fixing 
a  definite  time  for  a  vote,  which  would 
require  a  quorum  call,  unless  it  were 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont,  as  the  Chair  under¬ 
stands,  can  withdraw  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  in  the  form  in  which  he 
entered  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  the  unanimous-consent  request  was 
not  granted,  anyway,  I  subsequently 
made  the  motion  that  the  pending  busi¬ 
ness  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  bill  1498.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  protracted  speeches  which  are  to  be 
made  for  or  against  the  bill.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  can  get  a  vote  on  it  so 
that  those  who  want  to  keep  their  rec¬ 
ord  -of  opposition  clear  would  have  a 
chance  to  make  that  record  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  might  vote  on  it 
without  any  further  discussion,  and  it 
can  probably  be  passed,  as  it  was  passed 
before,  without  much  delay. 

A  parliamentary  inquiry.  If  it  is  done 
by  way  of  motion,  will  it  or  will  it  not 
set  aside,  not  temporarily,  but  set  aside, 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
set  aside  the  pending  business  until  12 
o’clock  tomorrow.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  pending  business,  which 
then  would  be  set  aside,  from  being  taken 
up  again  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  parliamentary  situation, 
the  motion  made  by  thg  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  only  displace  the  pend¬ 
ing  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  Chair’s  understanding. 

Mr.  V/HERRY.  And  when  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  the  Senate  will  return  to  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Why  can  we  not  vote 
on  it  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  to  be  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  bill  1498. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S. 
1498)  to  provide,  support  for  wool,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  statement  which  I  should  like  to 
correct,  and  that  is  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr,  Aiken]  In 
relation  to  the  support  price  enjoyed  by 
poultry  farmers.  I  should  like  to  call  to 
his  attention  the  fact  that  poultry  farm¬ 


ers  do  not  enjoy  a  support  price  at  all  on 
broilers.  The  support  price  on  other 
poultry  is  the  lowest  of  any  support 
price  on  any  of  the  basic  commodities. 
In  the  western  States  farmers  enjoy  some 
support  price  on  their  fowls,  but  in  the 
East  there  is  no  support  price  on  poultry, 
or  turkeys,  nor  has  it  ever  been  request¬ 
ed.  Wool  is  the  only  agricultural  product 
to  my  knowledge  which  has  ever  had  a 
support  price  so  far  in  excess  of  parity 
level.  In  other  words,  we  are  asked  to 
establish  a  precedent  if  we  pass  the  wool 
bill. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  Is  not  this  an  aftermath 
of  the  war  condition. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  THYE.  It  is  a  situation  brought 
about  by  the  war? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  true  but  the 
same  situation  exists  as  to  other  agricul¬ 
tural  products. 

Mr.  THYE.  It  is  a  situation  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  the  'waters  around 
Great  Britain  were  blocked  because  of 
the  war,  and  the  wool  coming  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  had  to  come  to  the  United  States. 
Then,  because  there  was  need  for  a  high 
inventory  of  wool.  Great  Britain  as  well 
as  the  United  States  built  a  large  in¬ 
ventory.  With  the  ending  of  the  war 
we  commenced  to  market  that  wool. 
Great  Britain’s  high  inventory  came  to 
the  United  States  just  a  few  cents  under 
our  own  domestic  wool  price,  with  the 
result  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration’s  holding  of  domestic  wool  was 
left  on  the  shelf,  and  the  imported  wool 
took  the  market  day  by  day,  month  by 
month.  We  m.ust  either  pass  legislation 
like  this  or  we  shall  have  a  situation 
in  which  we  have  460,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  going  on  the  market  at  the  level 
at  which  it  is  today,  and  as  the  market 
becomes  depressed  because  of  that  huge 
volume,  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
holding  indefinitely  the  wool  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  now  has. 

So  I  say  again  to  the  Senator  that  it 
is  an  aftermath  of  the  war,  and  we  might 
as  well  pass  the  legislation  now.  We 
do  not  want  to  break  every  man  in  the 
sheep  business.  Unless  w§  want  to  break 
them  we  should  pass  this  legislation.  ' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  He  has  said  that  the 
situation  is  an  aftermath  of  the  war. 
But  the  war  was  a  world-wide  affair  and 
all  of  the  farmers  in  the  United  States 
participated  in  it.  I  cannot  understand 
why  he  should  suggest  that  we  select 
.one  group  of  farmers  and  propose  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  them  for  two  more  years  war¬ 
time  prices  for  their  crop,  when  we  are 
not  supporting  this  other  group  of  farm¬ 
ers  either  at  parity  or  at  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Under  this  bill  we  would  be 
supporting  the  price  of  wool  at  the  high¬ 
est  price  in  the  history  of  the  wool  in¬ 
dustry. 

Mr.  ’THYE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  another  question - 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  Senator  will  admit 
that  the  price  is  not  an  unjust  or  unfair 
price  because  it  happens  to  be  parity. 
We  find  ourselves,  after  the  ending  of  the 
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war,  with  a  situation  which  the  war 
brought  about,  when  we  had  to  have  a 
high  inventory  of  wool  on  tap.  Because 
of  the  condition  in  which  Great  Britain 
found  itself  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
with  approximately  2,000,000,000  pounds 
of  wool  on  hand,  it  placed  that  wool  on 
our  market,  which  compelled  our  pro¬ 
ducers  to  go  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  had  to  buy  the  wool  and 
maintain  parity  for  the  wool  producer. 
That  is  why  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  has  the  460,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  is  per¬ 
fectly  right.  The  reason  that  we  have 
460,000,000  pounds  of  wool  is  because  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  buy¬ 
ing  wool  at  an  artificially  high  price,  and 
as  the  Senator  pointed  out  also,  Australia 
was  putting  wool  on  this  market  at  just 
a  few  cents  below  the  price  which  was 
fixed,  and  as  a  result  most  of  the  woolen 
mills  in  the  country,  instead  of  using 
American  wool,  were  using  British  wool, 
which  we  were  buying  at  1  or  2  cents 
below  the  high  price  established.  The 
result  is  that  we  have  400,000,000  or  500,- 
000,000  pounds  of  wool,  or  enough  to  last 
us  almost  a  year,  and  we  are  still  using 
British  wools,  to  a  large  extent.  To  cor¬ 
rect  this  situation,  as  I  see  it,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  we  continue  for  18  months  in 
the  same  direction,  hoping  that  some¬ 
thing  will  happen  in  the  meantime 
whereby  we  can  correct  a  situation  which 
was  brought  about  by  the  same  piece  of 
legislation  which  it  is  now  proposed  we 
extend. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  The 
Senator  has  stated  that  there  is  a  stock 
pile  of  approximately  1  year’s  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  The  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States  this  year 
is  around  1,000,000,000  pounds,  and  it 
was  approximately  that  last  year.  Of 
that  1,000,000,000  pounds,  800,000,000 
pounds  is  being  shipped  in  from  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  But  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  that  which  is  included  in  con¬ 
sumption  is  reexported. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  No; 
that  is  the  consumption  in  this  couritry. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  ThyeI  quoted  the  figures 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  last 
week  when  we  discussed  the  bill.  At 
that  time  I  placed  in  the  Record  figui’es 
showing  that  we  were  Importing  and 
consuming  foreign  wool  at  inflated  prices 
while  our  own  wool  was  backing  up  in 
storage.  That  condition  is  economically 
unsound. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  The 
consumption  of  domestic  wool  and  im¬ 
ported  wool  in  the  United  States  had 
for  many  years  not  been  below  600,000,000 
pounds.  We  ourselves  were  producing 
450,000,000  pounds  before  the  war,  but 
owing  to  the  conditions  which  exist  and 
which  this  bill  is  designed  to  remedy,  the 
wool- producing  industry  in  this  country 
dropped  from  450,000,000  pounds  to  ap¬ 
proximately  300,000,000  pounds.  This 


bill  is  designed  to  try  to  bring  about  the 
figure  which  prevailed  in  prewar  days. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  feel  that  we  can  offer  a 
reasonable  explanation  to  the  other  farm¬ 
ers  as  to  why  we  cannot  guarantee  to 
them  a  price  similar  to  that? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
the  floor  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  asked  a  question  as  to  what 
explanation  could  be  given  to  the  other 
farmers  of  the  United  States.  The  ex¬ 
planation  is  entirely  simple.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  no  other  agricultural  product 
have  we  the  situation  which  exists  with 
respect  to  wool.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  has  established  a  state  monopoly 
for  the  sale  of  British-produced  wool  in 
the  United  States,  and  unless  this  bill  is 
passed  we  shall  be  condemning  the  in¬ 
dividual  wool  producers  of  the  United 
States  to  competition  with  the  British 
state  monopoly,  a  selling  monopoly  that 
exists  with  respect  to  no  other  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity.  It  is  a  complete  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  action  which  we  ask. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  want  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  this  question. 
When  the  President  vetoed  the  legisla¬ 
tion  which  was  sent  to  him  recently,  did 
he  not  veto  the  instrument  by  which  we 
might  prevent  the  situation  which  the 
Senator  is  discussing? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  When  the  Presi¬ 
dent  vetoed  the  bill  he  said  that  if  it 
were  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been 
introduced  by  my  colleague,  he  would 
have  signed  it.  So  we  hope  the  Senator 
will  permit  the  Senate  to  proceed  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  intention  of  blocking  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  at  this  time.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill  because  I  think  it  would 
have  a  highly  undesirable  effect,  for  it 
does  establish  a  precedent  of  taking  care 
of  one  group  of  farmers  at  wartime  prices 
for  their  product,  while  at  the  same  time 
other  groups  of  farmers  would  be  operat¬ 
ing  in  a  free  market. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  not  delay  the  Senate  for  more 
than  2  minutes  further.  I  merely  wish 
to  say  that  I  oppose  this  bill  and  shall 
vote  against  it  for  the  reasons  I  have  al¬ 
ready  stated,  and  for  the  additional  rea¬ 
son  that  I  believe  it  will  result,  as  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  pointed  out, 
in  a  very  substantial  cost  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  How  many  millions  of  dollars  it 
will  cost  the  Government  no  one  can  say 
at  the  present  time  ,because  no  one 
knows  what  will  be  the  price  of  wool  in 
the  next  year  and  a  half.  But  pre¬ 
sumably  the  460,000,000-plus  pounds  of 
domestic  wool  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  will  have  to  be  sold,  and 
a  substantial  amount  will  have  to  be  sold 
at  a  loss. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Green]  and 
myself,  I  offer  the  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  Chief  Clerk.  '  In  line  4,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  strike  out  “December  31,  1948”, 
and  insert  “June  30,  1948.” 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  bill,  which  again 
is  hurriedly  brought  before  us,  is  at  best 
a  matter  of  extreme  controversy  between 
two  forces  that  are  materially  affected 
by  it,  namely,  the  producers  of  wool,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  manufacturers 
.  who  use  wool,  on  the  other  hand.  I  come 
from  a  section  of  the  country  where  the 
product  of  the  wool  growers  is  used  in 
manufacturing.  We  are  advised  by  our 
folks  that  this  support  legislation  is  un¬ 
necessary  and  undesirable.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  has  expressed  his 
opinion  regarding  his  constituents,  and  I 
may  say  that  ours  are  similarly  situated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  since  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  something  that  is  of  an  emer¬ 
gency  nature,  we  would  be  dealing  quite 
fairly  if  we  were  to  pass  support  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  take  care  of  the  wool 
growers  until  June  30,  1948.  The  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  in  session  again  beginning 
in  January  1948,  and  it  will  then  have 
ample  time  to  look  into  the  supply  sit¬ 
uation,  the  price  situation,  the  views  of 
the  growers,  and  the  views  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  only 
a  fair  compromise  of  an  issue  which  is 
highly  controversial,  to  say  the  least,  for 
us  to  set  the  date  of  termination  of  this 
support  price  measure  as  of  June  30, 
1948,  instead  of  December  31,  1948. 
Therefore,  I  have  offered  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  say,  briefly,  that  I  am  fearful 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  McGrath]  and  his  colleague  [Mr. 
Green]  have  not  read  the  bill.  The 
amendment  will  not  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  affect  the  price  at  which  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Rhode  Island  may  pur¬ 
chase  wool,  because  one  of  the  principal 
portions  of  this  measure  is  to  be  found 
in  section  3,  reading  as  follows: 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may, 
until  December  31,  1948,  dispose  of  wool 
owned  by  it  without  regard  to  any  restric¬ 
tion  imposed  upon  it  by  law. 

The  effect  of  that  provision  is  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
sell  this  wool  competitively  with  foreign 
wool,  so  that  the  price  of  the  foreign 
wool  will  govern  the  price  at  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  disposes 
of  the  domestic  wool,  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  New  England  will  not  ’be  in¬ 
jured  in  that  respect  at  all. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  to  the  Senator  the  statement 
he  made  just  a  few  minutes  ago  about 
the  English  trading  corporation.  I  most 
respectfully  disagree  with  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  just  said;  and  I  do  so  for  the 
following  reason,  and  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  whether  there  is  merit  in  it; 
If  the  domestic  price  of  wool  is  held  up  to 
the  1946  value,  and  if  one  foreign  cor¬ 
poration  controlled  by  the  English  au¬ 
thorities  is  trading  with  us,  obviously 
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they  will  keep  their  price  higher  than 
they  would  if  there  were  a  free  market, 
and  if  the  domestic  supply  sold  at  a  lower 
price. 

We  do  not  want  to  take  a  floor  away 
from  the  domestic  producers  of  wool. 
We  in  New  England  believe  that  certainly 
thev  should  have  a  floor,  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  it  should  be  so  high  that  the 
prices  of  foreign  products,  as  well  as  o^r 
own  products,  will  be  kept  at  an  artificial 
level. 

Mr  O’MAHONEY.  I  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  f^m  Massachusetts  that  there  can¬ 
not  be  a  free  market  as  long  as  the 
British  selling  monopoly  exists,  so  that 
portion  of  the  Senator’s  argument  is  out. 

With  respect  to  the  second  portion  of 
his  argument,  as  I  see  it,  let  me  say  that 
the  British  selling  monopoly  will  reduce 
its  price  in  order  to  take  whatever  por¬ 
tion  of  the  domestic  market  it  can  take; 
and  under  this  bill  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  will  proceed  to  meet  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  British  selling  monopoly, 
with  the  effect,  in  my  judgment,  that  the 
manufacturers  will  receive  a  much  better 
price  than  the  one  they  are  entitled  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Its  effect 
would  be  to  give  the  Texas  sheep  grow¬ 
ers  the  support  price  for  1948,  but  to 
deny  it  to  the  Montana  sheep  growers, 
because  the  Texas  sheep  growers  would 
get  their  sheep  sheared  in  time  to  get 
the  wool  to  market  before  June  30,  which 
is  the  date  proposed  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  but 
the  Montana  and  Wyoming  and  the 
other  Rocky  Mountain  wool  growers, 
who  do  not  finish  shearing  until  June, 
would  be  denied  the  support  price  which 
the  amendment  would  grant  to  growers 
in  the  more  southern  States.  Therefore, 
I  shall  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  entire  question  of  the  support  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  reviewed  in  1948.  The 
Steagall  amendments,  which  provide 
parity  for  not  only  one  commodity  but 
many  agricultural  commodities,  expire 
in  1948,  so  at  that  time  that  question 
must  be  reviewed.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  expire  in  1948, 
and  at  that  time  the  entire  question  of 
the  renewal  of  that  Corporation,  as  well 
as  the  period  of  time  during  which  its 
life  shall  be  extended,  must  be  examined 
and  studied,  and  at  that  time  we  must 
reestablish  it,  if  there  is  to  be  such  leg¬ 
islation  after  the  year  1948. 

For  that  reason,  it  seems  to  me  incon¬ 
sistent  to  establish  the  date  of  termina¬ 
tion  of  this  particular  support  price  as  of 
June  30,  when  all  the  other  support  prices 
of  the  agricultural  program  are  now 
established  under  different  dates. 

In  view  of  the  question  which  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams]  raised  once  before  about  the  sup¬ 
port  price  on  wool,  let  me  say  that  there 
are  support  prices  on  many  agricultural 
commodities.  The  Senator  has  in  mind 
the  more  recent  potato-support  price, 
but  in  the  near  future  he  will  hear  much 
about  the  peanut-support  price,  and  it 
concerns  the  Eastern  States. 


So  I  suggest  that  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  would  be  somewhat  inconsistent 
with  the  entire  agricultural  program  as 
now  provided  by  the  Steagall  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  should  like  to  say 
this  about  the  amendment,  that  in  the 
pending  bill  it  is  proposed  to  confer  upon 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  power 
to  carry  out  the  supporting  of  this  prod¬ 
uct  during  all  the  next  year.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ceases  to 
exist  on  June  30,  1948.  I  wonder  what 
position  we  would  be  in  with  these  con¬ 
flicting  dates. 

Mr.  THYE.  It  was  extended  to  De¬ 
cember  31. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  think  that  should 
be  checked.  I  understood  it  was  possibly 
June  30.  Anyway,  I  considered  what 
position  we  would  be  in  if  we  were  to 
extend  this  law  until  December,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  ceases  to  exist  on  June  30. 
Could  the  Senator  from  Vermont  answer 
that  question? 

Mr.  THYE.  If  the  Senator  would 
care  to  have  me  answer  that  question, 
relative  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  Senate  has  passed  the  bill, 
and  the  House  Banking  Committee  has 
reported  it  favorably  today,  so  that  there 
is  no  question  that  the  bill  will  be  passed, 
extending  the  life  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  until  December  31, 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Steagall  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  we  are  conferring  upon  an 
agency  which  does  not  exist  power  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  law;  is  not  that 
correct? 

Mr.  THYE.  It  would  be  hardly  con¬ 
ceivable  for  me,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  Congress,  having  passed 
a  measure  under  which  the  producer 
geared  himself  to  the  high  production 
he  attained  in  order  to  meet  the  war  de¬ 
mands  upon  him,  would  fail  to  make 
possible  a  continuance  of  the  provision 
of  the  Steagall  amendment,  that  would 
assure  Congress  carrying  out  that  which 
Congress  undertook  in  previous  acts. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  would  fail  to  do  it,  but  I  am 
merely  suggesting  that  legislation  is  be- 
I  ing  proposed  before  that  has  been  done. 
We  have  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  reason  the  life  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was 
extended  1  year  instead  of  2  was  that, 
under  the  law  passed  by  Congress  last 
year,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
is  required  to  write  and  take  out  a  Fed¬ 
eral  charter  before  July  1,  1948,  and 
therefore  it  was  impossible  to  extend  it 
for  more  than  1  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  still  open  for  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  so-called  wool  legislation  was  taken 
up  I  was  engaged  in  a  discussion  of  the 
succession  bill.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska  that,  because  of  the' 
action  that  has  just  been  taken,  there  is 
no  pending  business,  and  it  is  suggested 
to  the  Chair  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  should  move  to  consider  the 
succession  bill. 

'P'HiL'b'njMTfm  BOTX’Baistror’- - 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
t  the  Senate  now  resume  the  con-J 
si^eration  of  Senate  bill  564,  the  suc; 
ion  bill. 

e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlfe 
que^ion  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sena^ 
froniNebraska. 

Th\  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  Ihe 
Senat\  resumed  the  consideration  otfthe 
bill  (i  564)  to  provide  for  the  ^er- 
formaiKe  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
Presided,  in  case  of  the  removah.'resig- 
nation,  or  inability  both  of  the  President 
and  ViceWresident. 

Mr.  WMERRY.  Mr.  President,  prior 
to  the  conMderation  of  the  so-cyed  wool 
bill,  the  minority  leader  prop(»nded  to 
me  a  quesflon.  During  my  Mtempt  to 
answer  the  auestion,  the  Senafcr  made  a 
statement  tlmt  I  was  about  tofeccuse  him 
I  of  something^  I  am  not  sure  what.  I 
i should  like  to«ay,  as  geniall/  as  possible, 

I  that  I  was  nat  accusing  me  minority 
(leader  of  anythVig,  and  thal  I  protest  the 
Ifact  that  he  feUs  that  h®  can  read  my 
jmind.  I  was  ab\ut  to  c^plete  the  an- 
(swer  to  the  que\tion.  I  am  sorry  the 
Senator  is  not  onVhe  flo/ 

As  I  recall  the»ena/or’s  question,  it 
was  this:  If  a  Aesi«ent-elect  and  a 
Vice  President-elecadyd,  how  would  the 
Congress  be  convenffl?  How  would  a 
Speaker  and  a  Presi*nt  pro  tempore  be 
obtained  to  fill  the  cffice  of  President? 
I  should  like  to  poimtVut  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  f/or\  Kentucky  that, 
having  considered  th»  changes  in  the 
'Constitution  sincel886,  Miminating  those 
hurdles,  I  have  m  my  Vepared  speech 
the  answer  to  hi^questiom  But,  because 
the  Senator  asled  it  atl  this  point,  I 
should  like  to  a/swer,  briefiy. 

Section  2  of  me  twentietk  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  provided 
The  Congress  shall  assemble^ 


it  least  once 
In  every  year,  ^nd  such  meetlnk  shall  begin 
at  noon  on  tie  3d  of  January.^nless  they 
ishall  by  law  fepppolnt  a  dlflferenm  day. 

So  that  Oongress  now  assemmes  on  the 
3d  day  of /January.  The  Sens^e  would 
be  in  sessmn.  Another  thing  that  I  want 
to  state  as  a  premise,  before  answering 
the  Senior’s  question,  is  that  Presi¬ 
dent  wqluld  be  serving  as  of  Janiiary  3; 
because  the  Senator’s  query  runs  dbly  to 
what  would  happen  if  a  Presidentelect 
and  aMce  President  elect  should  di|  be¬ 
fore 


alifying,  before  taking  offlce,\but 
afterftheir  election.  \ 

A  President  performs  the  duties  of  the 
Pre/idency  until  when?  Until  JanuaVy 
20./ So  that,  in  the  intervening  time  froin 
^uary  3,  when  the  Congress  is  assem\ 
d,  the  Senate,  by  rule  of  the  Senate?, 
der  the  twentieth  amendment,  on  Jan-\ 
ary  3,  would  become  organized,  and  a  ' 
President  pro  tempore  would  be  elected. 
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■  support  this  bill.  As  a 
r,  it  looks  as  if  we  may 
it  in  order  to  save  some 
0  not  vote  the  $73,000,000 
my  will  spend  $128,000,- 
lat  is  our  choice,  we  are 
)t  there.  On  the  facts 
lad  showing, 
r  a  million  persons  on 
.  Compared  to  our  own 
country  tnat  is  a^ood  Showing  assuming 
that  the  flotsam  Vid  jetsam  are  in  that 
million — and  we  \nust  assume  that, 
Memmbers  of  the  HoHse.  Let  us  compare 
it  with  our  own  situa^n.  I  just  called 
the  Library  of  Congresss^nd  found  that 
we  have  910,000  gendi;al  industrial 
workers  unemployed  on  m^eniployment 
compensation;  the  kind  thatMo  not  want 
to  work.  We  have  828,397  veferans  un¬ 
employed.  We  have  450,00(rs.  private 
charity  cases  and  public  assistanai  cases, 
that  is  State  assitsance.  That  is^arly 
2,000,000  people  of  our  own.  We  klimw 
the  kind  they  are.  We  must  know  wrlat 
kind  they  are  in  Europe.  \ 

The  disturbing  thing  about  it  is  thatV 
we  Americans  and,  I  fear,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  have  reached  the 
point  of  view  that  we  must  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  sins  and  the  wars  of  other 
people:  that  we  have  got  to  do  something 
about  the  fact  that  communism  leaves 
them  in  this  bad  situation  and  that  the 
wars  of  their  false  gods  and  dictators 
left  this  group  in  a  bad  situation,  so  we 
have  got  to  come  to  their  rescue. 

Members  of  the  House,  one  of  the  best 
speeches  made  recently  was  made  by  one 
of  our  southern  colleagues,  who  said  that 
“We  did  not  spend  5  cents  redeeming  the 
devastated  people  of  the  South  after  the 
Civil  War.”  They  redeemed  themselves. 
They  tied  their  empty  shirt  sleeves  to 
the  plow  handles  and  worked  it  out 
themselves.  That  is  what  men  and 
women  have  to  do  when  they  commit  sins 
or  follow  false  gods  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Let  us  quit  fooling  ourselves. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Purely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  our  servicemen  over  there  in. 
the  occupied  areas,  does  the  gentlem|h 
not  think  that  that  group  of  a  milLthn 
people  that  might  be  starving  to  ^ath 
in  that  area  would  add  a  lot  to  tjie  un¬ 
rest  unless  we  tried  to  help  fepa  them 
and  take  care  of  them  partially;  because 
the  other 'part  of  the  burden  is  on  the 
Germans?  Does  the  gentlemdn  not  think 
it  would  help  our  servicemen  to  get  this 
thing  through? 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  I  gather 
from  the  servicemen  who  are  coming 
back  that  is  not  a  Ijelp;  that  it  is  a  dis¬ 
couragement  thatAve  can  be  such  saps 
as  not  to  learn  tj^e  truth  about  the  peo¬ 
ple;  that  we  srfe  weeping  today  when 
they  are  no  yflififerent  than  the  people 
of  any  oth^  country  in  the  world  who 
do  not  wmfft  to  work  and  who  are  filthy 
and  disced,  and  for  whom  there  is  not 
much  ttelp  that  can  be  given. 

Tl^CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nize? ;he  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
(ting!. 

y'(Mr.  KEATING  asked  and  was  given 
,/^ermission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
argument,  appealing  both  to  the  mind 
and  to  the  heart,  favors  this  legislation. 

An  appropriation  of  $73,500,000  is  au¬ 
thorized  as  this  country’s  allocated  share 
of  the  expenses  of  operation  of  the  Inter- 
-  national  Refugee  Organization  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  During 
this  past  year,  our  share  of  UNRRA  ex¬ 
penditures,  together  with  the  amount  ex¬ 
pended  by  our  occupying  forces  for  the 
care  of  displaced  persons,  has  amounted 
to  $130,000,000,  so  that  the  authorization 
in  this  bill  represents  a  saving  over  the 
expenditures  of  the  past  year  of  $58,- 
500,000. 

Certainly  we  cannot  abandon  the  task 
which  we  have  undertaken  to  help  care 
for  these  unfortunate  people,  most  of 
whom  cannot  or  dare  not  return  to.  the 
country  of  their  origin.  This  is  clearly 
an  international  problem,  to  be  met  by 
the  combined  and  cooperative  effort  of 
all  those  nations  whose  interests  are  so 
closely  linked  with  ours,  as  envisioned  by 
the  terms  of  this  bill. 

There  are  those,  both  in  and  out  of^ 
ongress,  who  say:  “Why  don’t  we 
b^k  home  and  wash  our  hands  of  OrfTs 
dis^steful  task?  These  people  ar^ no 
con^h  or  direct  responsibility  o^urs. 
Let  tl^ni  return  to  their  homes  m'  shift 
for  thenaselves  the  best  they  can.”  Al¬ 
though  ^i^alize  that  those  who  advance 
this  thesisNto  so  in  the  sincere  belief  that 
such  course^  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
country,  I  cannot  share  the  view  that  this 
callous  disregard  for  physical  and  mental 
suffering  and  ^s  ifh-Samaritan  ap¬ 
proach  will  do  an^hing  but  injury  to 
the  long-term  iiicSrests  of  the  very 
nation  which  the  ^ponents  of  this 
theory  seek  to  serve. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  this  hard  core  of 
a  million  unrepatriables  isho^w  under  the 
American  flag.  To  allow  Cbem,  or,  in 
fact,  the  remaining  one-thirc^o  be  dis¬ 
persed  to  wander  about  as  \st  souls 
without  a  country  'and  without  hope, 
many  to  perish  of  starvation  and^^po- 
sure,.  solely  because  our  country  doe^ot 
act  in  this  emergency,  is  unthinkable,  not 
alone  in  terms  of  humanitarianism,  but 
•  definitely  also,  in  the  enlightened  self-^ 
interest  of  ourselves  and  of  the  preserva¬ 
tion  as  a  world  force  of  those  ideals  and 
principles  in  which  we  believe,  and  the 
overthrow  of  which  is  threatened  by  the 
ideologies  of  those  countries  which  have 
held  themselves  aloof  from  participation 
in  this  organization.  We  all  know  that 
subversion  thrives  amid  want  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  To  invite  that  result  would  be  the 
product  of  unfavorable  action  on  this 
measure. 

If  the  United  States  should  not  partici¬ 
pate,  the  organization  would  be  doomed 
to  failure.  As  a  result,  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  chaos  resulting  from  total 
abandonment  by  us  of  any  participation 
in  caring  for  these  displaced  persons, 
refugees  and  persecutees  would  be  some 
plan  whereby  various  organizations  of 
diverse  nationalities,  together  with  dif¬ 
ferent  governments  acting  separately  in 
an  uncoordinated  fashion,  represented  in 
our  case  by  the  War,  and  probably  State 
Department,  would  try  to  do  this  job. 
The  result  would  be  not  only  extrava¬ 
gance,  but  inefficiency,  waste,  duplica¬ 
tion,  and  confusion. 


There  is  another  definite,  tangible, 
long-term  advantage  in  committing 
responsibility  for  the  care  of  thes^^dis- 
placed  unfortunates  to  an  internauonal 
organization  of  v/hich  we  are  a  n^ember. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  th^iltimate 
goal,  which  is  a  permanent  jrolution  of 
the  problem,  by  a  resettlei^t  in  other 
countries  of  those  who  caphot  return  to 
their  native  lands.  Although  the  bill  ex¬ 
pressly  provides  that  no  agreement  can 
be  made  and  no  action  taken  undex’  its 
terms  whereby  any,^)erson  shall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Unit^  States  without  prior 
approval  by  Congress,  or  which  will  in 
any  way  abrog#i^,e,  modify,  or  supersede 
our  immigratii^n  laws,  and  although  it  is 
important  ijii  our  consideration  of  this 
measure  tl^t  we  do  not  confuse  it  with 
the  cont^versial  legislation  to  provide 
for  the ^tive  participation  by  this  coun¬ 
try  imthe  solution  of  the  displaced-per- 
son^uestion,  yet  it  cannot  be  gainsaid 
th^  we  are,  and  should  be,  vitally  inter¬ 
red  in  this  world  problem. 

Several  of  the  smaller  nations  which 
'^have  already  signified  their  willingness, 
indeed,  desire,  to  receive  their  fair  share 
are  already  members  of  the  organization. 
Apart  from  the  justifiable  criticism  which 
would  be  directed  at  us  were  we  to  shirk 
our  responsibility  for  participation  in 
IRO,  in  my  judgment  it  would  be  short¬ 
sighted  indeed  to  attempt  to  isolate  our¬ 
selves  from  the  joint  effort,  involving  as 
it  necessarily  will,  not  alone  the  day-to- 
day  care  of  these  unfortunates  and  the 
alleviation  of  human  want  and  misery, 
but  also  the  very  much  broader  question 
of  what  eventually  is  to  be  done  in  the 
matter  of  finding  permanent  homes  for 
them. 

Whether  we  favor  or  oppose  permitting 
a  limited  number  to  be  admitted  to  this 
country,  or  whether  or  not  we  have  yet 
made  up  our  minds  on  this  admittedly 
controversial  issue,  we  must  all  recognize 
the  global  character  of  a  problem  of  such 
magnitude  and,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
unanimously  agree  that  we  should  at 
least  be  represented  at  the  council  table 
where  discussions  are  held  and  decisions 
made  of  such  transcendent  importance 
to  all  nations. 

The  immutable  stand  which  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  taken  against  involuntary 
Datriation  has  my  wholehearted  sup- 
poii.  The  alternative  is  slavery  or  death 
for\  million  souls.  If  I  appraise  cor- 
rectl^he  consciences  of  the  American 
people^hen  they  know  the  naked  truth 
they  w(r^  expect  us,  as  their  chosen 
represent^ves,  to  prevent  the  hideous 
results  flowl^  from  our  failure  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  ^is  humanitarian  under¬ 
taking. 

The  defeat  of\his  legislation  would  be 
a  signal  to  the  wohW  that  this  great  and 
prosperous  countr^so  richly  endowed 
with  the  good  thingVof  life,  no  longer 
entertains  any  concerr^or  the  plight  of 
the  suffering,  the  homers,  and  the  op¬ 
pressed.  That  is  not,  in^iy  judgment, 
the  American  spirit  or  tne  American 
tradition.  We  must  not  let  i^appen. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairm^  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  l^ntle- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  gentleman  IS,,  a 
highly  competent  lawyer.  'The  gentle¬ 
man  has  read  this  bill.  Does  the  gentle' 
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Van  feel  that  it  is  made  adequately  clear 
in  this  bill  that  this  represents  no  com- 
niitment  of  any  kind  or  chaiacter,  legal 
or  moral,  with  respect  to  the  immigra¬ 
tion  pmicy  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  bt^t  that  it  is  entirely  separate 
and  apart  from  the  problem  we  are  here 
considering,  except  that  I  feel  we  should 
be  at  the  table 'where  this  other  question 
is  considered  internationally. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Mason]. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  most 
of  you  people  know,  I  opposed  UNRRA 
when  it  was  set  up  and  I  ,pted  against 
every  appropriation  for  UN^A.  I  am 
opposed  to  this  bill  for  the  salM  reason, 
because  the  same  principle  is  in^^lved  in 
this  bill  as  was  involved  in  UNI^RA,  in 
my  estimation.  At  that  time  I  said,  “I 
do  not  want  to  duck  our  responsibilitWor 
handing  out  relief  but  if  we  hand  it^t 
we  should  hand  it  out  under  an  Amerl 
can  organization  and  see  that  it  goes  td' 
the  proper  place.” 

You  know  the  history  of  UNRRA.  _  A 
lot  of  you  men  voted  for  UNRRA  with 
your  fingers  crossed.  We  have  heard  to¬ 
day  that  you  are  going  to  vote  for  this 
bill  with  your  fingers  crossed.  You  have 
not  learned  from  the  mess  that  UNRRA 
made  that  this  organization  is  going  to 
take  over  and  carry  on.  Temporary,  it 
says.  Let  me  tell  you  something.  When¬ 
ever  we  turn  over  to  an  international 
organization  our  affairs  and  place  in  the 
hands  of  an  international  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  pur  responsibility  and  our  job,  I 
think  we  are  not  voting  American. 

In  1934  this  Congress  voted  for  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements.  They 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President  the 
power  to  raise  or  lower  the  tariff.  They 
resigned  that  power  to  the  President. 
The  President  delegated  it  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  The  Secretary  of  State 
delegated  it  to  some  people  in  his  group, 
and  they  are  now  in  Geneva  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  delegating  the  power  that  be¬ 
longs  to  this  Congress  to  an  ITO,  as  that 
is  called,  an  International  Trade  Organi¬ 
zation.  That  is  how  great  oaks  from  little  - 
acorns  grow. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  because/it 
proposes  to  set  up  and  become  a  payc  of 
this  international  refugee  organi^ion. 
Let  us  do  out  own  refugee  work.  ^OjCt  us 
provide  our  own  money  th^gh  an 
American  organization.  Let  us  take  our 
share  of  these  refugees  here  and  let  us 
screen  them  as  the  Stratton  bill  proposes. 
Let  us  screen  them  according  to  our  own 
laws. 

I  am  accused,  maybe,  of  being  incon¬ 
sistent  because  I  am  for  that  bill  and  I 
am  opposed  to  this.  bill.  That  bill  is  a 
voluntary  organization,  that  bill  is  vol¬ 
untary  on  our  part.  This  bill  says  we  will 
become  a  part  of  an  organization  over 
which  we  will  have  no  control  whatever 
afterward. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS. '  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  clear  up  one  point  with  respect  to 
this  bill.  At  page  68  of  the  hearings,  in 
the  definitions,  it  mentions  “Persons  who 
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will  not  be  the  concern  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.”  The  definition  includes  war 
criminals.  Quislings,  and  traitors,  per¬ 
sons  who  assisted  the  enemy  in  time  of 
war,  ordinary  criminals,  and  so  forth. 
Then  the  definition  includes  these  words : 

Persons  of  German  ethnic  origin,  whether 
German  nationals  or  members  of  German 
minorities  in  other  countries,  who: 

(a)  have  been  or  may  be  transferred  to  Ger¬ 
many  from  other  countries. 

There  is  a  (b)  also  in  that  which  says, 
“have  been  during  the  Second  World  War 
evacuated  from  Germany  to  other  coun¬ 
tries.”  Under  the  Stratton  bill,  H.  Jl. 
2910,  while  it  does  not  clearly  show  that 
those  persons  cannot  emigrate  to  this 
country  as  displaced  persons,  the  state¬ 
ment  given  by  Mr.  Stratton  when  he 
testified  would  indicate  that  they  cannot. 
It  is  my  understanding  also  that  they  are 
not  being  included  in  the  care  which  is 
given  to  the  German  people.  If  they 
are  not  being  included  in  this  bill,  they 
are  really  displaced  persons  because  they 
are  people  who  have  lived,  for  instance, 
j,100,  200,  and  300  years  in  some  of  the^- 
^nations  adjoining  Germany  and  were 
s^  from  those  countries  into  Germ^y 
during  the  war.  There  they  now^re 
witriiao  one  to  take  care  of  them.'  / 

I  w^ld  like  to  have  the  chair^n  ex¬ 
plain,  iNtje  would,  just  what  is  t«e  situa¬ 
tion  regarding  these  innocentyfieople. 

Mr.  VOCTra.  There  is  no  .fliiestion  but 
what  these  ^hnic  Germgil's  who  have 
been  moved  oM^of  Sude^land  and  out 
of  Silesia  are  unlprtun^.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  ir^ei^any  among  peo¬ 
ple  of  their  own  rW^e  who  speak  their 
language  and  who  J^not  their  enemies. 
They  are  the  reo^ie^  of  part  of  this 
$700,000,000  wl^h  goesSjP  support  Ger¬ 
many.  It  ww'd  seem  unnecessary  to 
extend  the  IRO  and  to  inc^ase  the  bur¬ 
den  of  th^merican  taxpaye^y  includ¬ 
ing  the  ipmlions  of  these  persc^  in  IRO. 
If,  however,  IRO  desires  to  ci^nge  its 
const^tion  that  can  be  done  by'^  pro¬ 
pose  from  our  American  representative 
W^^annot,  of  course,  change  the 
sfitution  of  the  IRO  on  the  floor  "^f 
..■Congress. 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  would  like  to  have 
that  point  urged  for  this  reason.  It  is 
my  understanding,  from  reading  the 
hearings,  that  there  is  no  statement 
which  would  safeguard  those  people  in 
the  hearings  nor  in  the  report  nor  in  the 
bill.  From  reports  that  I  have  had  from 
people  who  have  come  from  Germany 
they  state  that  these  people  are  not  being 
accepted  by  the  German  people,  and 
they  are  not  being  treated  by  us  as  Ger¬ 
man  people,  nor  as  displaced  persons,! 
although  they  are  really  displaced  per-| 
sons.  •  I 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.| 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield?  \ 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  I  am^ 
glad  the  gentleman  brought  that  out  be-  j 
cause,  as  the  gentleman  stated,  there  [ 
are  many  innocent  people  who  are  be-« 
ing  discriminated  against  by  the  lan-j 
guage  of  the  IRO  constitution.  Does} 
not  the  gentleman  think  that  the  IRO| 
constitution  instead  of  tising  the  phrase! 
“people  of  ethnic  German  origin”  might! 
use  the  phrase  “ex-enemy  Germans”! 


and  would  that  not  be  better  so  as  to 
take  care  of  these  innocent  people?  / 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  do  not  think  iiney 
have  to  do  that  because  in  this  state¬ 
ment  of  definitions  they  have  ^luded 
everybody  of  the  type  you  h^e  men¬ 
tioned  that  would  be  advepSe  to  our 
country  during  the  war.  Fj^  that  rea¬ 
son,  they  should  have  lefj/ those  words 
out  completely.  I  believe  those  people 
should  be  helped,  and.4hat  is  the  one 
thing  that  makes  mar^esitate  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  bill,  ju^  that  one  point. 

(Mr.  MASON  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  aSid  extend  his  remarks.) 

(Mr.  OWEN^  asked  and  was  given 
permission  t/  revise  and  extend  his 
X*0lX19;I'lCS  ) 

The  CI^^IRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  th/  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Williams]. 

MiyWILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unajffimous  consent  that  my  time  may 
by  given  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
^Ivania  [Mr.  Rich]. 

/  The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
'  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  RICH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 

.r-amar-h-cLA  . ...  .  . 


Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  .I^thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  for 
yielding  me  this  time.  T  made  the  re¬ 
quest  of  him  to  do  that  because  I  want 
to  speak  a  word  about  this  bill  and  what 
it  means  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  quite  agree  with  the 
gentleman -from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mason],  in 
the  statement  that  he  made.  But  I  am 
also  interested  in  the  things  that  we  are 
doing  internationally,  I  do  not  want  to 
wreck  America  for  Europe,  Asia,  or 
Africa — but  I  am  afraid  you  are  more 
for  those  hemispheres  than  for  America 
and  our  people. 

The  President  just  this  afternoon  sent 
back  to  the  Senate  the  veto  message  on 
the  wool  bill.  He  is  just  trying  to  pull 
the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people  and  he  is  doing  it  to  perfection. 
He  objects  to  the  wool  bill  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  want  to  let  the  people  who 
use  the  wool  pay  the  expense  and  prices 
to  American  wool  growers  and  he  says 
he  wants  the  farmers  in  the  West  to 
receive  the  right  prices  for  the  wool, 
and  he  is  going  to  take  the  money  out 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
in  the  form  of  subsidies  in  order  to  do  it. 
One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  in  subsidies  to  wool 
growers.  Where  will  you  get  the  money 
to  pay  these  subsidies?  I  want  a  tariff 
to  protect  the  prices  in  this  country  for 
all  commodities.  I  am  more  interested 
in  America  than  foreign  countries  and  I 
want  everybody  to  know  that. 

If  you  people  want  to  let  the  President 
of  the  United  States  pull  the  wool  over 
the  eyes  of  the  American  people  any 
longer,  it  is  about  time  that  you  wake  up. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  bill  you  are  pass¬ 
ing  here  today  is  doing  just  that  very 
thing.  Do  you  not  know  it  is  time  that 
the  American  people  looked  to  their  own 
future?  Do  you  not  know  that  the 
American  people  are  clamoring  now  for 
something  stable  in  order  that  we  might 
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take  care  of  the  people  of  this  country 
without  wrecking  our  own  country.  Do 
you  not  know  that  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  now  has  a  debt  of  $257,000,- 
000,000?  Where  will  you  get  the  money 
to  pay  that  debt?  ^You  cannot  do  it 
and  follow  the  President  in  his  spending 
spree.  - 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
wants  to  go  into  the  Treasury  deeper 
and  deeper  in  order  that  we  might  go 
further  and  further  into  debt.  If  we  do 
not  stabilize  the  country,  how  are  We 
going  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  all  the 
people  of  all  the  world  if  you  do  not  look 
after  the  American  people?  Do  you  not 
think  it  is  about  time  that  we  did  that? 
We  must  have  a  sound'  economy  if  we 
want  a  sound  Treasury  and  good  govern¬ 
ment. 

Read  the  President’s  veto  message.  It 
will  be  published,  no  doubt,  in  the  Rec- 
ORfl  of  the  Senate  today.  You  are  not 
even  going  to  get  a  chance  to  vote  to 
override  the  veto.  The  Senate  has  al¬ 
ready  sent  the  bill  back  to  committee  and 
they  are  not  going  to  vote  on  it.  What 
has  happened?  The  Senate  is  now 
bringing  out  a  bill  and  you  are  going  to 
be  asked  to  pass  that.  Giving  the  wool 
growers  the  highest  prices  they  received 
for  wool  in  27  years  and  having  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  buy  all  the  wool  at  those  prices 
and  then  sell  it  at  any  price  they  can 
get  ^  for  it  in  competition  with  foreign 
■woo'l  even  to  the  extent  of  permitting 
the  State  Department  to  reduce  the 
tariff  now  on  wool.  Oh,  such  procedure 
is  dangerous  to  our  stability;  such  short¬ 
sightedness  on  the  part  of  the  President 
is  pathetic  to  American  security. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  understand  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  already  passed  the  bill. 

Mr.  RICH.  They  have  already  passed 
the  bill  similar  to  the  bill  the  Senate 
passed  before  giving  the  growers  the 
highest  price  in  27  years  for  wool,  and 
they  are  going  to  ask  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  swallow  it — paying  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  subsidies. 

You  want  to  wake  up  pretty  soon  be¬ 
cause  thei-e  will  be  nothing  left  in  this 
country  if  we  continue  joining  these  in¬ 
ternational  organizations  and  sending 
our  substance  abroad,  if  we  continue  try¬ 
ing  to  see  how  fast  we  can  give  away 
everything  we  have  got  in  this  country 
to  the  detriment  of  our  own  people. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  want  to  congratulate 
,  the  gentleman  on  his  remarks  and  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
membership  the  fact  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  tells  us  that  our  share  of  this  is  going 
to  be  38  percent.  With  the  other  covm- 
tries  of  the  world  busted  and  our  having 
to  lend  them  money  to  pay  their  share, 
in  £he  final  analysis  we  are  going  to 
pay  100  percent  right  down  the  line  and 
the  American  taxpayer  is  paying  the 
bill.  We  are  not  saving  the  taxpayer 
anything. 

Mr.  RICH.  It  looks  to  me  like  we  have 
got  a  bunch  of  sleepy  Congressmen.  We 


ought  to  tell  the  American  people  what 
is  happening  to  them,  but  the  majority 
of  the  Congressmen  do  not  realize  it. 
They  are  just  about  asleep  at  the  switch. 
It  is  time  that  they  woke  up.  Before  we 
are  broke,  before  we  are  wrecked,  be¬ 
fore  we  are  unable  to  finance  ourselves, 
and  are  completely  busted.  Oh,  wake 
up  Congress  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  a  very  fine  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Johnson]  is  recognized  for  31/2  minutes. 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  think  I  am  a  sleepy 
Congressman  although  I  am  thoroughly 
in  favor  of  this  bill. 

It  was  my  privilege  In  1945  to  go  to 
Europe  on  an  official  trip  and  study  the 
displaced  persons  problem.  At  that 
time  there  were  9,000,000  displaced  per¬ 
sons  wandering  across  the  face  of  Eu¬ 
rope  in  the  American  and  British  zones. 
We  asked  General  Lee  how  many  there 
were  and  he  said  that  on  the  other  side 
of  Germany  and  through  the  Balkans 
he  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  all 
DP’s  in  Europe  to  be  about  30,000,000. 

Today  we  have  about  1,000,000  left. 
Do  you  not  realize  that  We  cannot  just 
get  up  and  wash  our  hands  of  them  and 
say,  “Let  these  poor  people  stew  in  their 
own  juice.  They  made  their  own  bed.” 
Before  we  got  into  the  war,  Germany 
ran  over  them,  robbed  them,  raped  them, 
killed  them,  displaced  them,  did  every¬ 
thing  inhuman  in  the  world  to  them. 
Then  we  came  along  in  our  drive  against 
the  German  powers  and  overran  them 
and  they  were  displaced  and  moved 
hither  and  yon  all  through  Europe.  We 
also  destroyed  the  productive  capacity 
of  all  of  Western  Europe. 

When  I  came  back  in  the  summer  of 
1945  I  told  my  people,  especially  the 
businessmen  in  my  district;  “You  can  sit 
h6re,  you  men,  and  say  it  is  none  of  our 
business  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  it  is  none  of  our  business  to  take 
care  of  these  starving  and  ignorant  peo¬ 
ple,  but  I  say  to  you  if  you  would  go  over 
and  look  at  the  problem,  if  you  would . 
study  the  problem,  if  you  would  analyze 
the  problem,  you  would  understand,  as  I 
think  I  understand,  that  we  must  be 
interested  in  the  plight  of  these  poor 
people.  As  a  pure  matter  of  American¬ 
ism,  it  is  our  business  to.  help  take  care 
of  these  people.  To  do  this  job  is  what 
I  call  enlightened  selfishness.  It  may 
cost  some  money.  I  can  think  of  a  great 
many  criticisms  of  this  plan,  but  con¬ 
sidering  the  over-all  picture  it  seems  to 
me  there  is  only  one  way  that  we  can 
get  a  stabilized  western  Europe  which 
we  must  have  in  order  to  have  a  stabi- 
Uzed  world,  and  that  is  through  trying 
to  feed  and  help  these  poor  homeless 
starving  people  until  they  can  get  on 
their  feet. 

We  cannot  handle  this  alone.  We  are 
in  the  United  Nations.  Whether  we 
want  to  be  in  or  not,  we  are  in  there  and 
we  are  the  only  power  that  has  the  ca¬ 
pacity  and  the  wealth  to  make  a  real 
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, substantial  contribution  to  this  problem. 
I  say,  therefore,  that  the  thing  to  do  for 
our  own  self-interest  as  a  pure  matter 
of  good  American  policy,  as  an  antidote 
to  trouble  in  the  future,  as  a  step  to 
getting  into  a  more  peaceful  world,  as 
a  step  toward  world  peace,  is  to  take  care 
of  these  people  at  this  time.  As  I  say, 
we  cannot  do  this  alone.  We  have 
joined  the  other  nations  of  the  world  to 
try  to  bring  about  some  stability,  some 
peace,  and  some  happiness  in  this  world, 
and  I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the 
means  to  that  end,  one  of  the  best  steps 
and  a  humanitarian  step  leading  toward 
the  peace  of  the  world.  America  can 
and  must  furnish  the  leadership  to  help 
these  starving  people  till  they  can  help 
themselves.  This  bill  should  be  passed 
overwhelmingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  , 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  4  minutes  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  so  desire  may  have  the  privilege  of 
extending  their  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  on  this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
I  heard  my  good  friend  from  Nebraska 
say  that  he  proposed  to  vote  for  this  bill, 
but  with  his  fingers  crossed,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  that  was  almost  my  feeling  at 
this  moment  in  regard  to  the  measure. 
Yes,  I  shall  vote  for  it,  too,  but  I  have 
some  reservations  in  mind  and  I  owe  it 
to  myself,  if  not  to  others,  to  state  those 
reservations. 

I,  too,  like  so  many  others  am  some¬ 
what  worried  about  the  vast  sums  that 
we  are  expending  to  try  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  war.  While  I  am  anxious  to 
do  this  act  of  mercy,  I  do  hope  that  it 
will  gain  us  good  will  instead  of  the  scorn 
and  contempt  which  other  efforts  in  the 
past  have  yielded  our  generosity. 

I,  too,  am  concerned  about  any  possi¬ 
ble  connection,  between  this  bill  and  one 
which  may  follow  it  concerning  relief  for 
and  settlement  of  displaced  persons  from 
the  distressed  lands  of  Europe.  We  have 
been  assured  that  there  is  no  connection 
between  this  bill  and  the  other  proposal. 
We  are  told  that  by  voting  this  bill  we 
do  not  make  any  commitments — legal, 
moral,  or  otherwise — for  the  second  pro¬ 
posal  which  will  be  before  us  soon.  I 
want  it  distinctly  understood  that  my 
vote  in  favor  of  the  present  bill  is  not  to 
be  construed  as  favoring  any  subsequent 
legislation  that  would  open  our  doors  to 
any  displaced  persons  in  Europe. 

■  I  feel  that  we  must  do  our  uttermost  to 
furnish  relief  to  the  victims  of  war  and 
that  we  ought  to  join  other  nations  in 
this  organized  way  to  do  it  most  effec¬ 
tively.  It  is  because  I  am  unwilling  to 
disregard  our  immigration  laws  and  op¬ 
posed  to  throwing  our  doors  open  to 
these  displaced  persons,  that  I  feel  we 
must  pass  this  bill  and  give  aid  most 
effectively  abroad. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule. 

Committee  rises. 

^cordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Weaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BrShm,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  retried  that  that  Committee, 
having  had^.under  consideration  House 
Joint  Resolutton  207,  providing  for  mem¬ 
bership  and  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization  and  auWfiorizing  an  appropri¬ 
ation  therefor,  purst^ant  to  House  Reso¬ 
lution  225,  he  report^the  same  back  to 

the  House.  \  .  v. 

The  SPEAKER.  Und\r  the  rule,  the 

previous  question  is  orde?^. 

The  question  is  on  the^grossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  biX 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  >Mrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  IT  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Buck)  ther^ 
were — ayes  124,  noes  43. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
77,  providing  for  membership  and  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  United  States  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Refugee  Organization,  and 
authorizing  an  appropriation  therefor, 
and  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso¬ 
lution,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  etc.,  That  the  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  accept  membership  for  the 
United  States  in  the  International  Refugee 
Organization  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Organization”),  the  constitution  of  which 
was  approved  in  New  York  on  December  15, 
1946,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
United  Nations :  Provided,  however.  That  this 
authority  is  granted  and  the  approval  of' 
the  Congress  of  the  acceptance  of  memb^- 
ship  of  the  United  States  in  the  Intejsia- 
tional  Refugee  Organization  is  given  ^dpon 
condition  and  with  the  reservation  yfat  no 
agreement  shall  be  concluded  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  and  no  actior^”' shall  be 
taken  by  any  officer,  agency,  oc-any  other 
person  and  acceptance  of  the  c^stitutlon  of 
the  Organization  by  or  on  ifehalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  9tates,  shall  not 
constitute  or  authorize  nciAon  (1)  whereby 
any  person  shall  be  adrqllted  to  or  settled 
or  resettled  in  the  United  States  or  any  of 
Its  Territories  or  possessions  without  prior 
approval  thereof  by  jriie  Congress,  and  this 
joint  resolution  sh/ul  not  be  construed  as 
such  prior  approWl,  or  (2)  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  abjio^gating,  suspending,  modi¬ 
fying,  adding  tfi,  or  superseding  any  of  the 
immigration  ^ws  or  any  other  laws  of  the 
United  Sta^. 

Sec.  2.  T^  President  shall  designate  from 
time  to ^me  a  representative  of  the  United 
Statesaftid  not  to  exceed  two  alternates  to 
atten^  a  specified  session  or  specified  ses¬ 
sion^  of  the  general  council  of  the  Organi- 
za^n.  Whenever  the  United  States  is 
^cted  to  membership  on  the  executive  com- 
^mittee,  the  President  shall  designate  from 
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time  to  time,  either  from  among  the  afore¬ 
said  representative  and  alternates  or  other¬ 
wise,  a  representative  of  the  United  States 
and  not  to  exceed  one  alternate  to  attend 
sessions  of  the  executive  committee.  Such 
representative  or  representatives  shall  each 
be  entitled  tij  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  $12,000  per  annum  for 
such  period  or  periods  as  the  President  may 
specify,  except  that  no  member  of  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives  or  officer  of  the 
United  States  who  is  designated  as  such  a 
representative  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
such  compensation. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  State  such 
sums  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  June  30,  1947,  as  may  be 
necessary — 

(a)  for  the  payment  of  United  States  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Organization  (consisting  of 
supplies,  services,  or  funds  and  all  necessary 
expenses  related  thereto)  as  determined  in 
accordance  with  article  10  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Organization;  and 

(b)  for  additional  expenses  incident  to 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
activities  of  the  Organization,  including:  (1) 
salaries  of  the  representative  or  representa¬ 
tives  and  alternates  provided  for  in  section  2^ 

ereof,  and  appropriate  staff,  including  per< 
nal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a^ 
elUewhere,  without  regard  to  the  civil-semce 
la^^and  the  Classification  Act  of  19^,  as 
ame^ed;  (2)  travel  expenses  with^t  re¬ 
gard  the  Standardized  Government 

Travel  Regulations,  as  amended,^he  Sub¬ 
sistence  license  Act  of  1926,  as  aniended,  and 
section  10 \f  the  act  of  Mar^  3,  1933,  as 
amended  (U^Sb.  C.,  1940  edition,  title  5,  sec. 
73b),  and,  unow  such  rules^nd  regulations 
as  the  Secretary^  State  prescribe,  travel 
expenses  of  famntes  andf  transportation  of 
effects  of  United  Stoteyrepresentatives  and 
other  personnel  in  acj^g  to  and  returning 
from  their  post  of  doW:  (3)  allowances  for 
living  quarters,  Infflumhag  heat,  fuel,  and 
light,  as  authorizaa  by  thStoct  approved  June 
26,  1930  (U.  S.jp.,  1940  eaUuon,  title  6,  sec. 
118a),  and  sijpilar  allowanXs  for  persons 
temporarily  Rationed  abroadV(4)  cost-of- 
living  allow^ces  under  such  ruB^  and  regu¬ 
lations  a&Ahe  Secretary  of  StatR^ay  pre¬ 
scribe,  iijcluding  allowances  to  perXns  tem- 
porarll^statloned  abroad;  (5)  serviced  as  au- 
thori^d  by  section  15  of  Public  Law  6wk  Sev- 
ent^ninth  Congress;  (6)  official  enter^ain- 
numt;  (7)  local  transportation;  and^^fi) 
printing  and  binding  without  regard  to  s« 
Alon  11  of  the  act  of  March  1,  1919  (U,  S.  C.> 
/  1940  edition,  title  44,  sec.  Ill)  or  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C., 
1940  edition,  title  41,  sec.  5). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Sums  from  the  appropriations 
made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  of  sec¬ 
tion  3  may  be  transferred  to  any  department, 
agency,  or  independent  establishment  of  the 
Government  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
such  paragraph,  and  such  sums  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  In 
accordance  v;lth  the  laws  governing  obliga¬ 
tions  and  expenditures  of  the  department, 
agency.  Independent  establishment,  or  or¬ 
ganizational  unit  thereof  concerned,  and 
without  regard  to  sections  3709  and  3648  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C., 
1940  edition,  title  41,  sec.  5,  and  title  31,  sec. 
629). 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Organization,  any 
department,  agency,  or  independent  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Government  (upon  receipt  of 
advancements  or  reimbursements  for  the 
cost  and  necessary  expenses)  may  furnish 
supplies,  or  If  advancements  are  made  may 
procure  and  furnish  supplies,  and  may  fur¬ 
nish  or  procure  and  furnish  services,  to  the 
Organization.  When  reimburs,ement  Is  made 
It,  shall  be  credited,  at  the  option  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  agency,  or  Independent  establish¬ 
ment  concerned,  either  to  the  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  utilized  In  Incurring  the 


obligation,  or  to  an  appropriate  approprij 
tlon,  fund,  or  account  which  is  current  at^;  le 
time  of  such  reimbursement. 


Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yier  as 
an  amendment  the  provisions  Qi  House 
Joint  Resolution  207  as  just  passed  by 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow^ 

Amendment  offered  by  m/.  Vorvs:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting/clause  and  insert 
the  following: 

“That  the  President  Js  hereby  authorized 
to  accept  membershiQ(uor  the  United  States 
in  the  Internationa  Refugee  Organization 
(hereinafter  refei^d  to  as  the  ‘Organiza¬ 
tion’),  the  cons^utlon  of  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  in  New/York  on  December  15,  1946,' 
by  the  Gener^  Assembly  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  and  cl/posited  in  the  archives  of  the 
United  N^ons:  Provided,  however.  That 
this  autljOTity  is  granted  and  the  approval 
of  the  Congress  of  the  acceptance  of  mem- 
bersh^ of  the  United  States  iil  the  Inter¬ 
national  Refugee  Organization  is  given  upon 
conmtion  and  with  the  reservation  that  no 
a^eement  shall  be  concluded  on  behalf  of 
le  United  States  and  no  action  shall  be 
^taken  by  any  officer,  agency,  or  any  other 
person  and  acceptance  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Organization  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
constitute  or  authorize  action  (1)  whereby 
any  person  shall  be  admitted  to  or  settled 
or  resettled  in  the  United  States  or  any  of 
its  Territories  or  possessions  without  prior 
approval  thereof  by  the  Congress,  and  this 
joint  resolution  shall  not  be  construed  as 
such  prior  approval,  or  (2)  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  abrogating,  suspending,  modi¬ 
fying,  adding  to,  or  superseding  any  of  the 
immigration  laws  or  any  .other  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

"Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  designate 
from  time  to  time  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  and  not  to  exceed  two  alter¬ 
nates  to  attend  a  specified  session  or  specified 
sessions  of  the  general  council  of  the  Organ¬ 
ization.  Whenever  the  United  States 
elected  to  membership  on  the  executive 
committee,  tile  President  shall  designate 
from  time  to  time,  either  from  among  the 
aforesaid  representative  and  alternates  or 
otherwise,  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  and  not  to  exceed  one  alternate  to 
attend  sessions  of  the  executive  committee. 
Such  representative  or  representatives  shall 
each  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  $12,000  per  annum,  and 
any  such  alternate  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
jer  annum,  for  such  period  or  periods  as  the 
Resident  may  specify,  except  that  no  Mem- 
beXof  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tiveXor  officer  of  the  United  States  who  is 
desigX|ted  as  such  a  representative  shall  be 
entltlec^o  receive  such  compensation. 

"Sec.  ^kThere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriara^  annually  to  the  Department  of 
State — 

“(a)  such  S^ms,  not  to  exceed  $73,325,000 
for  the  fiscal  ^^r  beginning  June  30,  1947, 
as  may  be  necdteary  for  the  payment  of 
United  States  c^tributlons  to  the  Or¬ 
ganization  (consistmc  of  supplies,  services,  or 
funds  and  all  necestory  expenses  related 
thereto)  as  determineXin  accordance  with 
article  10  of  the  constVtution  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization;  and 

“(b)  such  sums,  not  to  e;J^ed  $175,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  June  30,  1947,  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payra^t  of — 

"(1)  salaries  of  the  representaWve  or  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  alternates  provioed  for  in 
section  2  hereof,  and  appropriate  a(pff,  in¬ 
cluding  perstanal  services  in  the  Dlsmct  of 
Columbia  and  elsewhere,  without  nigard 
to  the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1923,  as  amended;  and  \ 
"(2)  such  other  expenses  as  the  Secretai^ 
of  State  deems  necessary  to  pai’ticipatlon 


